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Art.  I. — 1.  Letters  of  Mary  Queen  of  ScotSy  and  Documents 
cofinected  with  her  Personal  History y  now  first  published.  With 
an  Introduction,  By  Agnes  Strickland,  author  of  the  Lives 
of  the  Queens  of  England.     3  vols.     1842-3.     London. 

2.  Memoirs  of  Mary  Stuart  Queen  of  Scotland,  By  L.  Stan- 
hope F.  Buckingham.     2  vols.    London,  1844. 

3.  Letters  of  Mary  Stuarty  Queen  of  Scotland^  selected  from  the 
"  Recudl  des  Lettres  de  Marie  JStuart^^  together  with  the  Chro- 
nological  Summary  of  events  during  (Jie  reign  of  the  Queen  of 
Scotland.  By  Prince  Alexander  Labanoff.  Translated^ 
with  Notes  and  an  Introduction.  By  William  Turnbull, 
Esq.,  Advocate,  F.S.A.,  Scot.     London,  1845. 

4.  History  of  Scotland.  By  Patrick  Fraseb  Tytleb,  Esq. 
9  vols.     Edinburgh,  1839-1843. 

The  numerous  volumes  that  are  almost  daily  spawned,  rela^ 
tive  to  the  days  of  Mary  Stuart,  proclaim  the  undying  interest  of 
the  world,  in  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  portions  oi  its  history. 
Old  and  young,  male'  and  female,  foreigner  and  native,  the  di- 
dactic historian,  the  writer  of  memoirs,  the  collector  of  letters, 
and  the  general  "  gatherer  of  other  men's  stuff,"  have  poured 
forth  their  sense  or  nonsense  upon  the  prolific  theme.  Each  too 
has  some  peculiar  merit;  each  professes  to  give  the  correct 
story ;  each  has  made  some  grand  discovery  hitherto  overlooked, 
or  struck  out  some  philosophical  views,  around  which  the  slug- 

flsh  imaginations  of  bis  predecessors  had  toiled  in  vain.  Mr.  L. 
tanhope  F.  Buckingham  gives  "  a  personal  memoir  of  the  Scot- 
tish Queen,  embracing,  what  none  had  done  before,  the  essence 
of  that  long  and  vehement  controversy ;"  an4^  he  "  combines 
together,  for  the  first  time,  the  personal  incidents  of  Mary's  re- 
markable and  romantic  career."  To  set  opposite  to  such  high 
recommendations.  Miss  Strickland  appears  laden  with  "  corres- 
pondence new  to  the  public  ;  and  that  which  is  not  absolutely 
so,  is  now  for  the  first  time  presented  in  a  collective  form,  and 
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in  language  comprehensible  by  the  general  reader."  Her  volumes 
contain^  too,  ^^  other  letters  and  contemporary  records  of  equal 
interest^  many  of  them  hitherto  inedited,  and  for  the  most  part 
translated  for  the  first  time."  ]VIr.  TnmbuU  partly  admits,  and 
partly  denies  this ;  Miss  Strickland's  book  contains,  according  to 
nim,  many  omissions,  and  is  wretchedly  translated;  his  own 
being  the  genuine  article.  l^Ir.  Tytler  again,  has  traced  the  his- 
tory "  with  greater  detail  than  former  writers,"  seeing  that  "  he 
had  access  to  a  large  mass  of  manuscript  materials,  of  which  the 
greater  part  has  been  hitherto  unprinted  and  unexamined ;"  and 
he  has  tnus  been  ^^  enabled  to  throw  more  light  upon  this  division 
of  the  work,  and  to  recover  from  the  waste  of  conjecture  and 
obscurity,  some  portions  of  Scottish  history  which  were  lost." 

"  The  work,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  is  performed,  first  by  railing 
at  the  stupidity,  negligence,  ignorance,  and  asinine  taistelessness 
of  the  former  editors,  showing  from  all  that  goes  before,  and  all 
that  follows,  the  inelegance  and  absurdity  of  the  former  reading ; 
then  by  proposing  something,  which  to  superficial  readers  womd 
seem  specious,  but  which  the  editor  rejects  with  indignation ; 
then  by  producing  the  true  reading,  with  a  long  paraphrase,  and 
concluding  with  loud  acclamations  on  the  discovery,  and  a  sober 
wish  for  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of  genuine  criticism." 
Amid  this  eternal  war,  we  have  had  dissertations  recommended 
neither  by  their  interest  nor  their  moral  utility,  though  truth  has 
sometimes  been  struck  out  from  the  collision  of  discoroant  opinion. 
It  is  difiicult  indeed  to  write  the  history,  or  to  read  it,  without 
sliding  into  the  spirit  of  partizanship.  When  one  seeks  to  pre- 
serve the  cool  impartiality  of  literary  judges,  and  to  treat  the 
story  with  the  indifference  of  stoical  impartiality,  an  under-cur- 
rent of  feeling  rises  to  the  surface  of  our  thoughts,  on  which  all 
our  philosophy  floats  away.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  recall  the  great 
interests  that  were  involved,  or  the  mighty  convulsions  of  those 
old  days,  which  centuries  only  laid  at  rest.  Other  influences  put 
to  flight  sobriety  of  thought ;  imagination  renders  the  past  con- 
test of  party,  a  struggle  of  the  present ;  and  the  reason  is  checked 
in  its  duty  of  censure  or  of  praise. 

The  forty-five  years  from  the  Reformation  in  1560,  to  the 
union  of  the  crowns  in  1605,  is  crowded  with  incidents  for  the 

1)olitician,  who  wishes  facts  for  any  theory,  or  for  the  moral  phi- 
osopher  who  wants  examples  to  illustrate  his  general  specula 
tions  on  the  virtues  and  infirmities  of  humanity.  For  men  of 
softer  natures,  there  will  not  be  found  a  page  of  history,  so  cal- 
culated to  rouse  the  contending  emotions  of  admiration  and 
astonishment,  or  to  wound  sensibility  by  horror  and  indignation. 
They  have  a  subject  inexhaustible  in  extraordinary  revolutions 
in  opinion,  and  terrible  reverses  in  fortune,  when  the  worn-out 
prejudices  of  the  middle  age  slipped  from  life  to  history,  and 
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families  who  had  flourished  through  ages  of  prosperity,  were 
pushed  aside,  and  were  heard  of  no  more.  It  is  a  noble  theme 
for  a  historian  who  can  estimate  its  spirit.  It  affords  him  scope 
for  his  highest  powers  of  graphic  narrative,  or  his  profoundest 
reach  of  philosophic^  reflection.  All  the  wonders  are  here  that 
imagination  would  have  created,  had  it  left  itself  untrammelled 
to  create  a  story  in  the  precincts  of  times,  of  the  events  of  which 
there  is  no  record.  Everything  to  excite  attention  by  pleasing 
variety,  to  instruct  the  mind  not  by  speculation  but  by  example, 
and  to  meliorate  the  heart  by  a  story  which  will  never  fail  to  nnd 
sympathies  there. 

Unhappy  Mary  1  over  whose  sad  story  of  unequalled  misery 
no  philosophy  can  prevent  the  tears  of  sensibility  to  flow,  and  no 
di£^rence  of  creed  can  stifle  the  compassion  of  humanity  at  fallen 
greatness.  What  a  long  Iliad  of  woes  was  that  life,  chequered 
with  self-implanted  miseries — a  life  which  blazed  with  so  much 
lustre  at  its  opening  and  went  down  amid  such  clouds  of  sorrow. 
The  scene  of  rapid  change  passes  before  us  with  a  speed  that 
hides  the  connexion  between  each  Act  of  a  drama,  where  princes 
were  the  players,  and  the  spectators  the  world.  The  proclaimed 
Queen  of  three  great  nations  was,  in  a  few  Utde  years,  driven 
from  her  home  in  the  noon-day  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  with 
cries  of  vengeance  echoing  in  her  ears,  and  a  long  captivity  and 
ignominious  death  awaiting  her  at  last.  The  coldest  nature,  and 
the  most  cynic  philosophy,  will  admit  that  there  is  some^ng 
touching  in  the  story  of  a  girl  who  had  the  warm  affections  of  a 
kind  heart,  and  all  that  we  ever  associate  with  human  loveliness ; 
whose  errors  were  the  result  of  no  native  depravity,  but  which 
met  with  so  speedy  and  dreadful  a  reckoning. 

History  and  tradition,  and  impressions  which  are  transmitted 
from  age  to  age  bv  a  medium  imperceptible  to  analysis,  have,  in 
one  mode  or  another,  done  their  best  to  satiate  human  curiosity. 
We  can  follow  Mary,  step  by  step,  from  the  first  outburst  of  ad 
miration  of  the  cavaliers  of  France, 

'^  In  life's  morning  march  when  her  spirit  was  young," 
to  her  melancholy  end.  We  know  her  life  as  thoroughly  as  we 
can  ever  know  the  past ;  her  story  sinks  into  the  mind  and 
nestles  there  like  some  of  the  nursery  tales  of  early  childhood, 
that  come  rising  up  from  their  long  hiding  place,  when,  amid 
the  rugged  scenes  of  life,  the  chord  is  -struck  that  sends  us  back 
upon  reminiscences. 

We  read  the  strange  history  again  and  again,  and  as  each 
stirring  incident  appears,  one  can  scarce  imagine  himself  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  things  that  once  agitated  human  hearts, 
and  had  been  productive  of  real  destinies.  Genius  has  contrived 
to  weave  out  of  it  a  tale ;  but  hpw  tame  has  even  Schiller  made 
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the  copy,  and  how  vapid  is  Scott's  narrative  beside  the  truth  1 
Her  own  letters  tell  her  history,  with  a  dreadful  sincerity  and 
moumRil  pathos,  that  has  never  been  surpassed  by  the  best 
passa^s  or  the  masters  who  have  portrayed  the  workings  of  a 
wounded  and  distempered  heart.  Not  so,  however,  with  our 
manufacturers  of  memoirs,  biographies,  and  dissertations.  The 
endeavour  with  them  has  been,  not  to  expiscate  the  truth. 
That  would  have  been  an  idle  and  a  useless  task.  Theory 
here  makes  sad  ravage  with  history,  under  the  guidance  of 
a  logic  which  stalks  to  its  conclusions  with  an  irresistible  con- 
tempt of  facts.  The  ordinary  sources  of  past  history  are  too 
narrow  for  their  warm  and  enthusiastic  imaginations.  We  are 
now  to  deal  with  writers  who  fly  extra  jUzmmanUa  mcenia  mundiy 
into  the  regions  of  conjecture.  Laden  with  the  stores  acauired 
by  imagination  in  its  travels,  they  are  positive  and  decided  even 
on  unattainable  knowledge,  and  can  develop  at  once  the  glories 
that  are  fallen,  and  invest  with  a  superior  pomp  the  beings  they 
exalt,  or  correspondingly  depress  the  villains,  conspirators,  and 
fanatical  desperados  they  condemn. 

It  is  not  one  point  that  these  writers  and  their  predecessors 
have  involved  in  doubt.  They  compel  controversy  to  attend 
Mary  from  her  cradle  to  her  grave,  and  render  her  story  one  of 
those  unhappy  subjects  that  can  only  be  looked  at  from  the  ex- 
tremes of'human  feeling.  We  scarce  leave  with  moistened  eyes 
the  tale  of  suflering  unmerited,  and  the  good  points  of  character 
exaggerated  to  falsehood,  when  our  hearts  are  turned  to  stone  at 
the  narrative  of  crime  impunished,  humanity  trampled  on,  and 
the  decencies  of  life  outraged  and  despised,  in  the  wild  gratifica- 
tion of  flagitious  passion. 

The  Letters  of  Queen  Mary,  with  which  Miss  Strickland  has 
favoured  us,  are  a  selection  from  several  tomes,  put  together  by 
the  industry  of  Alexander  Labanofl*,  a  Russian  prince.  Those  that 
are  new  are  of  no  great  importance.  Aware  ot  this,  Miss  Strick- 
land has  interweaved  with  them  a  number  of  the  interesting 
letters  long  ago  published  by  Robertson  and  Keith,  and  has  en- 
deavoured to  render  her  story  connected  by  a  short  abridgment 
of  Mary's  history.  To  the  whole  she  has  prefixed  a  long  intro- 
duction, and  added  many  pages  of  appendix,  and,  by  writing 
several  times  of  her  intentions  in  regard  to  "  ftiture  editions," 
she  indicates  her  opinion,  that  her  own  high  estimate  of  her  la- 
bours will  only  be  in  unison  with  that  of  the  public. 

The  public  are  ^sometimes  blind,  and  often  capricious ;  but,  in 
the  present  instance,  we  are  afraid  that  such  sanguine  anticipa- 
tions will  be  disappointed.  We  would  wish  to  speak  with  all 
gentleness  of  a  lady,  and  to  pass  over  in  silence,  if  we  could  not 
approve,  the  productions  of  ner  genius.     But  Miss  Strickland's  is 
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a  special  case.  She  is  a  practised  authcM^esSy  who  favours  the 
public,  as  each  revolving  lustrum  passes,  with  thick  volumes  of 
nistoiy,  which  have  a  certain  circulation,  and  necessariljexercise  a 
Uttle  ii^uence.  She  is,  moreover,  not  unaccustomed  to  criticism  ; 
and  in  the  present  case,  by  her  assumption  of  excellence,  and  by  the 
tone  and  temper  in  which  she  writes,  she  has  resimed  the  privi- 
leges which  we  would  otherwise  be  the  first  willingly  to  concede. 

Speaking  of  the  accusers  of  the  Queen,  Miss  StncJdand  has  well 
observed,  that  "  they  would  have  been  wonderfully  improved  by 
the  castigation  of  our  present  periodical  press," — (vol.  iii.,  p.  255,*) 
— an  observation  which  we  cite  here  with  the  view  of  justifying 
ourselves  in  giving  a  few  specimens  of  her  capacity  for  historical 
investigation,  and  in  assisting  her  in  the  labour  of  revisal  for  those 
numerous  editions  that  will  be  called  for  by  an  anxious  public* 
Some  of  the  points  we  have  noticed,  in  the  cursory  glance  we  have 
given  to  her  volumes,  may  be  considered  unimportant ;  but  in  a 
work  destined  to  such  a  wide  popularity,  it  is  best  to  be  correct  in 
re^rd  to  every  particular. 

We  are  informed  very  early,  that  **  the  divorce  of  Bothwell  f5rom 
Jane  Grordon,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  was  declared  at  the 
same  time  in  the  Consistory  and  the  Archiepiscopal  Court,"  (vol. 
i.,  p.  33.)  Both  were  Consistory  Courts ;  and  Miss  Strickland 
means  to  say,  that  the  divorce  was  carried  through  in  the  Consis- 
tory Court  of  the  Archbishop,  and  in  the  Consistory  Court  of  the 
Commissaries.  In  the  next  page,  she  writes  of  something  having 
been  done  "  in  presence  of  tne  Lords  of  Sessions,"  (p.  34.)  A 
strange  use  is  made  of  Parliament  in  another  place,  for  ^^  the 
Queen  convokes  a  Parliament  in  order  to  bring  to  trial"  the 
murderers  of  the  King,  (p.  28.)  Rizzio's  murder  took  place  "  in 
the  drawing-room  of  the  Queen  at  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,"  (vol. 
i.,  p.  226.)  Mary,  on  her  arrival  from  France,  '*  disembarks  at 
Leith,  having  escaped  the  vessels  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which,  how- 
ever, took  one  of  her  galleys.  Having  made  a  short  stay  at  the 
Abbey  of  Lialebourg^  she  proceeds  to  Edinburgh,"  (vol.  i.,  p.  7.) 
Lislebourg  was  the  French  name  for  Edinburgh,  as  it  was  then 
surrounded  by  so  many  lochs.  The  Queen,  therefore,  first 
"  makes  a  short  stay  at"  Edinburgh,  and  then  proceeds  to  Edin- 
burgh !  "  Manr  appoints  James  Murray  (her  natural  brother,) 
and  Maitland,  her  prime  ministers,^  (vol.  i.,  p.  7.)  This,  we 
presume,  is  James  Stuartj  Earl  of  Murray.  After  the  battle  of 
Carberry  Hill,  "  the  tyrants  took  her  (the  Queen")  to  the  Kirk- 
at-field,  and  shut  her  up  in  the  house  where  ner  husband's 
corpse  had  been  carried,  after  his  murder,  and  had  laid  till  his 
burial,"  (vol.  iii.,  p.  28.)  The  Queen  was  first  taken  to  the 
Provost's  house,  and  then  carried  to  Holyrood  Palace — (Tytler, 
vol.  vii.,  p.  112,) — ^which  evidently  affords  no  room  for  heroics 
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against  the  tyrants.  "  Lady  Douglas"  (at  Lochleven,)  "  treated 
the  captive  Queen  with  the  utmost  indignity,  telling  her  she  was 
but-a  mock  Queen,  and  that  she  had  usurped  the  Crown  from 
the  Earl  of  Murray,  who,  she  said,  was  in  reality  the  right  heir, 
boasting  that  she  was  the  lawful  wife  of  James  the  Fifth." — 
(Vol.  in.,  p.  29.)  There  is  not  a  word  of  this  in  history.  Both- 
well,  it  appears,  "  was  turned  of  fifty,  coarse  and  ugly." — (Vol. 
ill.,  p.  124.)  It  is  one  of  the  points  long  ago  incontestably  set- 
tled in  this  controvCT^,  that  Bothwell  was  not  thirty  when  he 
married  Mary. — (Hailes,  vol.  iii.,  p.  80,  ed.  1819.)  What  is 
meant  in  another  place  by  **  later  documentary  histories  of  the 
minutes  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  and  English  PriTy  Council," 
we  have  been  totally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend. — (Vol.  iii.,  p. 
273.)  How  a  history  can  be  other  than  documentary,  no  dic- 
tionary will  explain ;  and  where  such  a  history,  or  any  other  his- 
tory of  thfe  minutes  of  the  Parliament  or  Council  exists,  we  hum- 
bly hope  Miss  Strickland  will  inform  us. 

These  specimens  will  display  the  character  of  Miss  Strickland's 
labours  in  the  thorny  field  of  Scottish  history.  We  have  con- 
fined ourselves  to  a  few  improvements  of  her  own  ;  but  with  re- 
gard to  those  of  other  people,  she  certainly  shows  that  there  is 
no  opinion,  however  incredible  or  absurd,  that,  having  had  a 

{)arent,  will  die  for  want  of  a  nurse.  When  she  leaves  narrative 
or  philosophy  or  speculation,  we  have  the  Keformer  denominated^ 
witn  fluent  flippancy,  as  "  Master  John ;"  and  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Scotland  dismissed  with  contemptuous  epithets  we  need 
not  cite.  To  dwell  longer  upon  such  an  efiusion,  would  be  to 
honour  it  beyond  its  worth ;  and  we  have  only  noticed  it,  from 
the  circumstance,  that  the  lady  has  ^^  in  preparation,  a  personal 
memoir  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  which  in  due  time  will  be 
forthcoming." — (Vol  iii.,  p.  1,  Preface.)  We  implore  Miss 
Strickland  to  remember,  in  the  rapid  concoction  of  her  "  his- 
tories," that  the  patience  of  the  public  is  not  illimitable,  and  that 
her  unhappy  reviewers  would  wish,  if  possible,  to  be  the  first  to 
herald  the  praises  she  expects ;  but  tiiat,  if  unmindful  of  the 
fact,  that  bad  books — ^bad  in  style,  erroneous  in  facts,  flippant 
and  superficial — are  public  nuisances,  she  will  learn  from  the 
exposure  to  which  they  are  doomed,  that  there  will  be  no  "  fti- 
ture  editions,"  to  writers  who  have  only  half  intelligence  on 
subjects  on  which  they  publish  volumes,  joined  to  the  vanity  of 
knowing  everything  without  study,  and  deciding  on  everything 
without  information. 

But  the  work  of  Miss  Strickland  is  one  entire  and  perfect 
chrysolite,  in  comparison  with  the  ^'  Memoirs  of  Mary  Stuart^ 
Queen  of  Scotland,  by  L.  Stanhope  F.  Buckingham,"  who,  we 
presume,  is  of  the  masculine  genaer,  as  he  often  quotes  Latin, 
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and  is  once  learned  in  Greek.  This  gentleman's  performance  is 
no  diy  marrowless  anatomy.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
his  story,  his  tears  never  cease  to  fall.  He  is  in  a  continual  state 
of  thaw  and  dissolution ;  and  while  the  one  hand  was  tracing  the 
sorrows  of  his  heroine,  the  other  was  busily  engaged  with  a  cam- 
bric handkerchief.  The  author  intends  to  overwhelm  us  with 
sentiment  and  with  eloquence ;  and  figures  arrayed  in  most  fan- 
tastic drape^  dance  in  his  volumes,  in  the  finest  style  of  meta- 
Shorical  conmsion.  The  heavens  are  rent  with  the  thunders  of 
ove;  Neptune  raises  commotions  in  the  deep,  and  Pluto  in 
ecstasy  leaps  from  his  throne.  Aeronautic  flights  are  taken  into 
the  cloudy  regions  of  sentiment,  amid  the  mists  of  which  we  have 
often  found  ourselves  hopelessly  lost.  The  Minerva  press  never 
issued  a  work  which,  in  its  sympathies,  has  a  more  dinusive  bene- 
volence. Not  Mary's  sorrows  alone  lacerate  the  author^s  heart ; 
but  every  thing,  animate  and  inaminate,  that  belonged  to  her — 
her  letters,  her  chairs,  her  poodle,  are  canonized  !  Matters  of  fact 
are  tortured  with  a  kind  of  juvenile  ingenuity,  and  the  remark  of 
Addison  nearly  holds  true,  as  to  this  as  well  the  other  produc- 
tions of  the  same  school,  that  ^^  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  a  mo- 
dem controversy  without  the  words  scribbler,  liar,  rogue,  rascal, 
knave,  and  villain."  There  is,  in  truth,  nothing  so  inexpressibly 
tiresome,  as  to  travel  through  the  mouthing  passages,  winding 
out  in  immeasurable  longitude  to  nothing.-  "  Treading  the  crude 
consistence  half  on  foot,  half  flying,"  we  rise  from  it  with  the 
same  sensation  of  utter  weariness,  and  the  same  dreamy  idea  of 
Mary's  history,  and  of  the  doings  of  the  villains  who  beset  her,  as 
one  would  have  if,  under  the  influence  of  nightmare,  the  whole  had 
been  exhibited  in  the  misty  phantasmagoria  of  a  dream.  We  give 
one  sentence  as  to  the  swamping  of  a  boat  belonging  to  Queen 
Maiy,  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  admirable  style  : — 

"  Scarcely  had  she  set  foot  on  board  the  vessel,  which  was  to  con- 
vey her  away — hardly  had  the  oars  of  the  galley-slaves  kissed  the 
cresting  waves,  when  a  vessel,  mistaking  the  current,  foundered  in  her 
sights  and  most  of  the  mariners,  after  a  vain  struggle,  were  drowned 
in  the  angry  flood." — (Vol.  L,  p.  50.) 

The  rest  of  the  work  is  equally  eloauent  and  beautiful ;  and  if 
its  merits  were  thoroughly  understood,  it  would  become  imiver- 
sally  admired  by — boarding-school  girk. 

Of  Mr.  Tumbull's  perrormance,  our  space  prevents  us  fix)m 
speaking  in  detail.  We  understand  that  he  is  a  Scottish  lawyer, 
and  hence,  perhaps,  the  more  intimate  knowledge  he  possesses  of 
the  subject  on  wnich  he  writes.  If  we  me.et  with  little  maudlin 
sentiment  in  his  pages,  we  are  treated  often  enough  to  strong  ex- 
pressions.    He  appears  to  hold  somewhat  of  the  philosophy  "  that 
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a  terrible  oath,  with  a  swaggering  accent,  sharply  twanged  ofl 

fives  manhood  more  approbation  than  ever  proof  itself  woul( 
ave  earned  him,"  and  hence  the  nonsense  as  to  "  the  satani« 
malice"  of  the  Queen's  enemies.  Mr.  Turnbull's  pages  show  tlia 
he  did  not  need  to  resort  so  much  to  this  forcible  feeble  style,  foi 
among  all  the  modem  publications  relative  to  Mary  Stuart,  hi 
with  Si  its  extravagance,  is  the  most  readable. 

But  we  now  come  to  a  work  which,  in  part,  we  have  alread; 
considered,*  and  which  demands  attention  in  aloud  and  lofty  tone 
Our  standard  history  cannot  be  passed  over  like  the  ephemera 
publications  of  the  hour.     Respect  for  the  labour  spent  in  its  pre 

Earation,  gratitude  for  what  measure  of  merit  it  displays,  and  tin 
nowledge  that  it  must  exercise  an  important  influence  on  th 
public  mmd,  require  that  it  should  be  patiently  examined,  and  it 
character  only  estimated  after  the  clearest  proof.  The  portioi 
of  Mr.  Tytler's  History  we  proceed  to  notice,  was  one  beset  witl 
difficulty.  It  is  the  pons  asinorum  of  Scottish  history.  To  bin 
especially  was  it  a  bridge  over  which  it  was  difficult  to  travel 
as  he  came  to  it  laden  with  the  inheritance  of  his  grandfather' 
opinions,  as  contained  in  a  book  which  he  recommends  as  the  bes 
exposition  of  the  subject,  but  which  the  public,  coinciding  in  thi 
opmion  of  Malcolm  Laing,  has  long  ago  declared  to  be  the  su 
perficial  work  of  a  man,  who,  with  more  than  usual  confidence 
Drought  to  his  task  little  of  the  industrious  learning  that  ren 
derea  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  endurable,  or  the  vigorou 
writing  that  saved  them  from  oblivion.  With  such  feelings  an< 
such  opinions,  it  is  easy  to  anticipate  the  spirit  of  this  history 
though  a  work  professing  to  be  impartial,  may  vary  the  plan  o 
execution.  The  Reformation,  as  seen  in  the  pages  of  Tytler,  ap 
pears  a  reckless  and  uncalled-for  overthrow  oi  the  ancient  in 
stitutions  of  a  land,  which,  under  their  protecting  shade,  ha< 
become  renowned  in  Europe.  Calmly  emerging  from  the  gene 
ral  darkness  that  overspread  the  world,  its  necessities  did  not  re 
quire,  as  its  people  did  not  demand,  a  convulsion  so  pregnan 
with  immediate  disaster  and  calamity,  so  doubtful  with  regard  t 
ultimate  advantage,  and  which  was  hurried  through  to  gratif; 
the  selfish  rapacity  of  the  nobles,  aided  by  the  extravagant  en 
thusiasm  of  snrielang  fanatics,  who  imagined  their  madness  to  b 
inspiration.  But  it  is  not  so  much  a  falsification  of  facts,  as  j 
perversion'  of  motives,  with  which  the  history  is  chargeable.  Th 
language  employed  to  designate  the  Reformers — nobles,  clergv 
anapeople — is  usually  that  of  cool  contempt.  Where  a  direc 
charge  could  not  be  advanced,  the  most  galling  and  unanswer 
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able  of  all  reasoning — a  sneer,  is  resorted  to.  "  Who,*^  says  Pa- 
ley,  referring  to  the  mode  in  which  Gibbon  attacked  Christianity 
— "  who  can  answer  a  sneer  f  While  Mr.  Tytler,  for  example, 
refers  to  the  religious  establishment  as  "  the  Church  of  Scotland,'' 
before  the  Reformation,  he  never  mentions  it  after  that  event, 
but  as  "  the  Kirh^^  To  be  consistent,  however,  he  ought  to  have 
treated  us,  at  intervals,  with  some  of  the  Doric  of  our  Roman 
Catholic  Fathers,  whose  virtues,  he  thinks,  we  would  purchase 
cheaply  by  their  fate.  Yet  they  addressed  their  Sovereign  as 
"  the  Queen's  heichness,"  and  celebrated  Papal  sovereignty  as 
"  the  michtiness  of  the  Paip."  It  would  not  lessen  their  fame 
one  jot  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  as  it  has  not  that  of  their 
successors,  that  their  words  did  not  flow  in  the  mellifluous  music 
of  polished  life,  and  that  in  the  infancy  of  European  language, 
they  partook  of  the  general  and  prevaihng  barbarism. 

The  opening  scenes  of  the  Reformation  have  aflbrded  ample 
scope  for  much  fiery  declamation,  and  much  feeble  argument. 
The  history  of  the  Regency  of  Mary  of  Guise,  has  been  composed 
upon  the  principle  of  one-sided  advocacy  of  all  her  measures ; 
her  persecution  of  the  Protestants — ^her  violations  of  treaties  and 
of  truces — her  dissimulations,  artifices,  and  devices — her  determi- 
nation, against  her  own  better  judgment,  to  carry  out  in  Scotland 
the  policy  of  the  Guises,  and  to  subject  it  in  everything  to  French 
domination — ^are  studiously  kept  in  the  background,  and  where 
incapable  of  defence,  have  been  subjected  to  censure  diluted. 
Her  ultimate  deposition,  when  patience  was  exhausted,  and  when 
no  treaty  or  obligation  would  bind,  has  been  denounced  with 
unusual  vehemence  as  "  unconstitutional  and  illegal,"  (vol.  vi., 
p.  89)  ;*  and  the  feelings  of  the  historian  urge  him  to  advance 

frinciples,  which  are  the  very  excess,  the  jacobinism  of  tyranny, 
f  we  have  read  aright  the  history  of  Eastern  despotism,  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  principle  of  government  there,  that  the  deposition 
of  rulers  by  their  people  can  receive  no  sanction  from  divine  or 
human  law ;  and  travellers  relate,  with  words  of  pity,  that  amid 
the  snows  of  Russia,  and  in  other  regions  of  the  world,  principles 
equally  barbarous  are  recognized.  This,  however,  was  never 
either  the  theory  or  the  practice  of  the  people  who  called  the 
House  of  Stuart  from  among  the  private  nobility,  or  the  House 
of  Hanover  from  the  German  marshes,  to  the  throne  of  a  great 
empire.  It  has  ever  been  a  sacred  principle  among  them,  that 
as  soon  as  a  ruler  gave  clear  evidence  that  he  was  prepared  to 
illuminate  the  country  with  the  fires  of  martyrs  to  freedom  or 
religion,  to  violate  solemn  treaties,  and  render  the  securities  of 
the  nation's  privileges  an  idle  name,  he  had  forfeited  the  throne 
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whose  prerogatives  he  had  abused.  The  people  of  Scotland  have 
nevei^^on  this  subject  been  less  energetic  in  their  language  than 
in  their  actions.  While  the  Englisli  Parliament  could  only  utter 
a  shrill  and  feeble  cry  that  James  the  Second  had  abdicated  the 
throne,  the  Scottish  Parliament  spoke  out,  with  the  unsophis- 
ticated bluntness  of  a  free  people,  the  wholesome  lesson  to  the 
crowned  despots  of  the  world,  tnat  ho  had  ^^  forfeited^*  by  his 
crimes,  the  inheritance  given  to  his  fathers.  By  whomsoever  the 
law  is  violated,  they  have  ever  maintained,  that  resistance  is  the 
duty  of  the  oppressed.  It  is  so  laid  down  by  Paley  and  by  Locke 
— by  all  the  masters  of  the  science,  at  whose  feet  Mr.  Tytler  or 
his  reviewers  would  be  content  to  be  disciples ;  and  Burke,  in 
the  warmest  fury  of  his  declamation,  never  denied  the  principle, 
though  hedisputedthe  appUcationof  itby  the  sans-culottes  butchers 
of  revolutionary  France. 

Mr.  Tytler  is  not  at  home  on  any  great  question  of  constitu- 
tional government.     The  leviathan  nere  does  not  combat  in  his 
own  waters.  A  border  foray  or  a  deathbed  are  the  things  on  which 
he  excites  our  enthusiasm,  or  depresses  our  hearts  with  over- 
powering sadness.    Although  the  liegent  had  leagued  herself  to 
men  ana  measures  abhorred  by  a  people  nearly  unanimous,  and 
proceeded  to   annihilate  the  national  independence,  while  she 
crushed  the  national  religion ;  and  while  that  very  Kegent,  a 
stranger  to  the  country  over  which  she  ruled,  derived  all  her  au- 
thority by  voluntary  ^ant  of  the  men  who  took  it  from  her,  we 
have  the  historian  telhng  us,  that  her  deposition  was  ^^  a  violent 
and  unprecedented  measure,  an  act  of  open  rebellion ;  and  to  at- 
tempt to  justify  their  proceedings  under  the  allegation  that  they 
were  born  councillors  of  the  realm,  was  a  specious  but  unsound 
pretext." — (Vol.  vi.,  p.  146.)     And  this  statement  is  made  by 
a  writer  who  had  composed  many  volumes  filled  with  the  history 
of  the  decline  and  fall  of  dynasties,  and  who  had  precedents,  in 
every  year  of  every  reign  he  chronicled,  for  the  just  or  unjust  re- 
sistance of  the  mandates  of  the  Scottish  kings.   To  complete  Mr. 
Tytler's  picture,  it  was  only  necessary  to  be  silent  on  tne  mode- 
ration of  the  rebels.    The  prejudices  of  honest  Keith  allowed  him 
a  wider  liberality.     He  did  not  conceal  the  reluctance  of  the  Re- 
formers to  proceed  to  the  remedy  of  deposition ;  he  tells  the  his- 
tory of  their  many  overtures  for  conciliation,  and  how,  when 
backed  by  an  army,  they  offered  complete  submission,  on  the 
simple  condition  of  toleration  for  their  religion. — (Keithy  268.) 

Not  only  have  the  proceedings  of  the  Reformers  in  their  inter- 
course with  the  Regent  been  caricatui*ed,  but  after  her  short  un- 
happy reign  was  done,  and  death  had  closed  her  triumphs  and 
her  defeats,  the  historian  carries  along  with  him  the  same  acer- 
bity of  style.  The  whole  history  of  that  celebrated  Convention, 
wmch,  in  Edinburgh,  in  1560,  decreed  the  downfall  of  Popery, 
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bas  been  traced  in  gall  and  wormwood.  It  is  represented  to  be 
as  illegal  in  its  origin  as  it  was  violent  and  ferocious  in  its  de- 
crees. Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  Parliament  so  denounced^ 
met  in  consequence  of  the  solemn  treaty  which  closed  the  war, 
and  that  this  formed  the  first  and  fundamental  condition  of  the 
peace.  The  whole  nation  was  aroused;  the  strugde  had  dis- 
played the  weakness  of  their  oppressors,  and  in  such  a  time  opinions 
were  not  silent  on  their  rights  as  the  citizens  of  a  free  state.  Ex- 
pectation beat  high  as  to  the  issue  of  a  meeting,  which  was  at- 
tended by  all  that  could  lend  it  honour  by  ancient  nobility  of  de- 
scent, or  inspire  confidence  by  private  worth.  It  had  to  guide 
the  fury  of  popular  commotion,  that  it  might  not  sweep  away  in 
its  indiscriminate  violence  the  sound  as  well  as  the  diseased  por- 
tions of  our  institutions  and  our  laws.  How  it  proceeded,  let  the 
many  statutes  directed  to  the  application  of  practical  remedies  to 
-  practical  evils  bear  witness.  There  were  no  speculative  experi- 
ments, as  might  have  been  expected  in  the  storm  of  a  revolu- 
tionary change ;  but  each  feudal  baron,  and  each  honest  burgher, 
in  applying  himself  to  a  national  privilege  too  long  neglected, 
finished,  in  a  few  weeks,  a  code  of  laws,  which  couldnot  oe  sur- 
passed for  sagacious  adaptation  to  the  times,  by  the  matured  ex- 
perience of  statesmen  who  had  grown  grey  in  legislation. 

The  validity  of  these  statutes  were  denied  by  Mary,  when  she 
came  (as  Mr.  TumbuU  tells  us)  "  to  rule  her  own  barbarians  2" 
an  act  which  formed  the  root  of  all  her  sorrows,  by  unloosening 
the  confidence  of  her  people,  has  found,  of  course,  a  defender  in 
Mr.  Tytler.  The  Parliament,  though  called  in  virtue  of  the 
treaty,  she  refused  to  recognize,  or  the  treaty  itself  to  ratify. 
**  The  Queen  of  Scotland,  says  Mr.  Tytler,  "  refused  to  lie 
bound  by  an  agreement  to  which  she  was  no  party,*' — (vol.  vi., 
p.  173;)  an  assertion  based  on  the  alleged  fact,  which  has  no 
authority  to  countenance  it,  that  Mary's  commissioners,  in  agree- 
ing to  the  treaty,  had  exceeded  their  powers.  The  consequence 
was,  that  during  the  whole  of  Mary's  reign,  the  statutes  establish- 
ing the  Protestant  religion  never  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Crown,  and  it  was  only  in  the  regency  of  Murray,  that  they  were 
put  beyond  legal  cavil. 

<^  The  three  estates,"  continues  the  historian,  <<had  assembled  of 
their  own  authority ;  [This  is  erroneous :  they  met  in  terms  of  a 
solemn  treaty,]  and  by  a  series  of  acts,  more  sweeping  than  any  that 
had  ever  passed  in  the  preceding  history  of  the  country,  had  intro- 
duced innovations,  which  it  was  impossible  could  be  regarded  without 
alann.  [vie.,  establishing  Protestantism.]  They  had  overturned  tlie 
established  religion,  and  let  loose  against  all  who  ventured  to  ad- 
here to  the  belief  of  their  &there^  the  fury  of  religious  persecution ; 
they  had  entered  into  a  league  with  another  kingdom,  and,  as  if  con- 
Bcioos  of  the  illegal  nature  of  their  proceedings,  had  attempted  to  pro- 
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tect  themselves  against  the  punishment  of  the  laws  hj  giving  a  pr 
tended  parliamentary  sanction  to  the  most  violent  of  their  measures 
(Vol,  vL,  p.  191.) 

All  this  vehement  and  ridiculous  declamation  has  been  resort( 
to  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  Mary  in  her  refusal  to  sanction  tl 
parliamentary  decrees.  Never  was  there  in  Scottish  history 
convention  of  the  states  which  spoke  with  such  cordial  feeling  tl 
wishes  of  the  people ;  and  never  were  charges  more  recklessly  ar 
unjustly  advanced  than  those  produced  against  it  by  Mr.  Tytle 
With  regard  to  its  legality,  it  would  be  m  vain  for  us  to  add 
word  to  tne  philosophical  disquisition  of  Robertson.  It  had  all  tl 
formalities  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  parliamentary  a 
semblies  that  ever  met.  The  Queen,  through  her  commissioner 
consented,  and  only  withheld  her  written  concurrence  when  tl 
object  was  gained  of  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  It  was  surely  su 
rounded  with  far  more  of  legal  solemnity  than  that  conventic 
which  offered  the  throne  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  or  that  Parli 
ment  which,  in  later  times,  on  the  insanity  of  George  the  Thir 
conferred  a  restricted  regency  on  his  son.  And  with  regard 
*^  the  fury  of  religious  persecution,"  which  they  let  loose  on  all  a< 
herents  "  to  the  belief  of  their  fathers,"  the  historian,  as  he  t( 
often  does,  resorted  to  his  own  imagination.  It  is  absolute! 
scandalous,  at  this  era  of  our  history,  to  have  accusations  w 
vanced  which  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  statements  eve 
of  contemporary  vilifiers  of  the  Refonners.  Lesly,  the  Bishop 
Ross,  resigns  his  tone  of  complaint  and  menace,  to  inform  us  th; 
the  Protestants,  fresh  from  the  sight  of  the  martyrdom  of  the 
noblest  spirits,  never  spilled  one  drop  of  blood,  compelled  few 
become  exiles,  and  fewer  were  impnsoned.  This  humanity,  1 
tells  us,  ought  not  to  be  concealed.  "  Humanitas  non  est  ret 
cenday  quod^  eo  tempore^  paucoa  Catliolicos  de  religionie  re  mulcU 
rint  eailiOf  pauciores  carcere^  morte  ntdlos,^^ 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  hunt  down  every  small  sneer  with  whi< 
the  history  of  the  Protestants  at  this  era  is  told.  To  exhit 
every  little  perversion  would  be  to  weary  readers  already  a 
quainted  with  the  subject,  and  would  fail  to  interest  others,  witl 
out  entering  into  long  details.  There  is,  however,  one  fact  whic 
on  account  of  its  tangibility,  we  may  note.  The  Protestants  pr 
pared  a  Confession  of  Faith,  which  was  laid  before  Parliamer 
and  which  the  Catholic  members  required  time  to  consider,  as 

"  branched  into  so  many  intricate,  profound,  and  important  subjee 
To  these  sensible  and  moderate  representations,"  sayB  Mr.  Tytler,  "  i 
attention  appears  to  have  been  paid ;  the  treatise  was  laid  upon  tl 
table  ;  the  Bishops  were  called  upon  to  oppugn  it  upon  the  instai 
and  having  declined  the  contest,  the  consent  of  the  Parliament  w 
giv^i  almost  by  acclamation." — ^Vol.  vi.,  p.  184.) 
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There  is  here  a  misrepresentation  in  every  line.  Instead  of 
being  hurried  through  with  all  this  indecent  haste,  the  Confession 
was  considered  at  different  meetings,  and  at  distant  inteirals.  It 
was  first  placed  on  the  table  of  Parliament,  and  all  the  Eoman 
Catholics  were  "  commanded,  in  God's  name,  to  object,  if  they 
could  say  anything  against  that  doctrine." — (Knox,  Historie, 
p.  272.)    .What  followed  I     Let  Dr.  M^Crie  tell  us  :— 

''The  farther  consideration  of  it  was  adjourned  to  a  subsequent 
day,  that  none  might  pretend  that  an  undue  advantage  had  been 
taken  of  him,  or  that  a  matter  of  such  importance  had  been  concluded 
precipitately.  On  the  17th  of  August,"  (a  month  and  a  half  after  it 
was  first  produced,)  "  the  Parliament  resumed  the  subject,  and,  pre- 
vious to  the  vote,  the  Confession  was  again  read,  article  by  article." — 
(M'Crie's  Knox,  5th  Ed.,  p.  203.) 

We  are  anxious  to  ascertain  upon  what  ground  Mr.  Tytler  can 
here  defend  himself. 

It  is  only  natural  to  expect  that,  while  the  Protestants  are 
exliibited  as  the  reckless  instruments  of  change  and  revolution, 
the  Papists  shine  out  as  the  conservators  of  peace,  the  friends  of 
learning  and  education, — ^mild,  intelligent,  and  moral.  Of  all 
unfortunate  illustrations,  the  most  ridiculous  is  that  which  has 
been  chosen.  To  fix  upon  Hamilton,  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  the  most  unprincipled  and  profligate  of  mankind,  for 
a  subject  of  laudation,  appears  to  be  tne  most  Quixotic  attempt 
Mr.  Tytler  makes  against  unquestioned  history.  *"  He  was  a 
prelate,"  says  Mr.  Tytler,  "  whose  character  partook  nothing  of 
cruelty." — (Vol.  vi.,  p.  86.)  "  He  let  loose,"  says  Dr.  Robertson, 
"  all  the  irage  of  persecution  against  the  reformed ;  sentenced  to 
the  flames  an  aged  priest,  who  had  been^  convicted  of  embracing 
the  Protestant  opinions,  and  summoned  several  others,  suspected 
of  the  same  crime,  to  appear  before  a  synod  of  the  clergy." — 
(Robertson,  vol.  i.,  p.  142.)  Walter  Mill,  the  i^ed  priest  re- 
ferred to,  was  condemned  to  die  by  Hamilton's  own  servant,  as 
no  secular  judge  would  perform  the  deed ;  and  yet  Mr.  Tytler 
teDs  us  that  "  the  prelate  was  innocent  of  having  instigated  it." 
This  pious  and  holy  bishop,  whom  the  historian  wishes  to  rescue 
from  the  undeserved  infamy  of  three  centuries,  was  the  only  man 
who  could  be  found  to  urge  the  scheme  of  assassinating  Mary  in 
Lochleven,  with  the  view  of  bringing  ^he  throne  nearer  to  his 
own  family. — (Vol.  vii.,  p.  141,  Tytler.)  We  cannot  understand 
the  chivalrous  fight  the  historian  has  made  in  his  behalf.  With 
the  view  of  showing  his  anxiety  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
land,  Mr.  Tytler  notices  a  letter  from  Hamilton  to  the  Earl  of 
Argyle,  filled  with  reproaches  against  his  heretical  opinions,  and 
expressions  of  sorrow  at  his  lapse ;  but  he  tells  us  nothing  of  the 
answer,  which  refers  to  matters  of  too  disagreeable  a  character 
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for  Mr.  Tytler's  object.    Tbe  aged  earl  reftised  to  dismiss  I 
heretical  chaplain  at  the  bishop's  command,  and  told  the  ho 

friest  such  truths  as  these :  "  He  preaches  against  idolatry  ;- 
remit  to  your  lordship's  conscience  if  it  be  heresy  or  not.  I: 
f)reaches  against  adultery  and  fornication ; — I  refer  that  to  yoi 
ordship's  conscience.  He  preaches  against  hypocrisy ; — I  ref 
that  to  your  lordship's  conscience."  And  the  letter  concludes  wii 
an  advice  to  Hamilton  to  go  and  do  likewise — (Knox,  p.  102.) 
The  thrilling  interest  of  the  latter  days  of  "  the  beauteoi 
Stuart,"  has  completely  thrown  the  stonr  of  her  early  life  in 
the  shade ;  and,  in  consequence,  her  defenders  have  urged  h 
cause  not  on  the  sole  rational  ground  on  which  it  ought  to  rest,- 
the  bad  education  of  a  profligate  court, — ^but  have .  resorted 
the  coarse  expedient  of  accusing  every  hostile  historian  as 
forger  and  a  knave.  To  men  not  misled  by  the  wild  chace  of 
fooBsh  theory — every  moment  catching  the  shadow  and  losing  tl 
substance — this  style  of  writing  has  had  its  day.  The  world  hi 
become  tired  of  the  dull  platitudes  of  declamatory  history,  whic 
have  run  from  the  pen  of  hundreds,  cursed  with  the  scribblir 
itch  of  meagre  production,  with  a  glib  expedition  and  easy  jingl 
hiding  the  truth  without  touching  the  intellect  by  vigoroi 
specmation,  or  stimulating  the  fancy  by  graceful  rhetoric. 

The  education  of  Mary  in  France  was  directed  with  perverj 
ingenuity  to  unfit  her  for  the  position  to  which  her  destiny  calk 
her.  She  was  early  instructed  in  principles  of  the  fiercest  ii 
tolerance,  and  the  sacred  name  of  religion  was  employed  to  vamis 
deeds  at  which  humanity  stands  aghast.  The  intriguing  big] 
priest  glosing  in  the  ears  of  Princes,  and  the  vile  ambitioi 
clerical  politician,  were  presented  to  her  unsophisticated  mind,  s 
the  perfect  types  of  rehgious  teachers.  Heresy  was  gibbeted  t 
the  twin  sister  of  treason ;  and  her  ambitious  uncles  ever  incu 
cated  it  as  the  unchanging  pohcy  of  their  race,  to  yield  submissic 
to  the  mandates  of  the  Popedom.  At  an  early  age  the  futui 
Queen  of  a  nation  of  royalist  republicans,  was  obliged  to  comm 
to  memory  grave  discourses,  embodying  the  arbitrary  maxims  < 
a  despotic  government,  and  her  religious  and  political  educatic 
only  required  the  moral  training  of  the  Court  of  Catherine  c 
Medicis  to  complete  an  instruction  destitute  of  one  element  • 
fitness  for  a  Scottish  Queen.  Amid  an  eternal  round  of  masqu< 
rades,  tournaments,  and  Isdls,  forming  the  staple  business  of  e: 
istence,  Mary  learnt  the  morality  she  was  afterwards  to  practice 
and  it  is  a  reference  to  this  portion  of  her  history  that  softens  tl 
judgment,  on  the  long  line  of  indiscretions  and  crimes  that  marke 
ner  unhappy  existence. 

The  ambition  of  her  micles,  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Cardini 
of  Lorrain,  was  the  cause  of  many  miseries,  though  the  latter  aj 
pears  to  have  loved  her  with  a  warm  aifection,  seldom  exhibite 
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by  cold-hearted  ambitious  men.  His  death  affected  Mary  in  her 
lonely  imprisonment  in  England,  more  than  any  of  the  other 
calamities  which  overtook  her.  All  the  world  had  then  forsaken 
her,  and  the  last  glimmering  hope  of  rescue  expired  when  the  sad 
news  arrived  that  his  stormy  life  was  done. 

"  God  be  praised,"  she  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow, "  God  be  praised,  if  he  sends  me  afflictions,  he  has  thus  far  given 
me  grace  to  support  them.  Though  I  cannot  at  the  first  moment- 
command  my  feelings,  or  prevent  the  tears  that  will  flow,  yet  my  long 
adversity  has  taught  me  to  hope  for  consolation  for  all  my  afflictions 
in  a  better  life.  Alas !  I  am  a  prisoner,  and  God  has  bereft  me  of 
one  of  those  persons  whom  I  most  loved ;  what  shall  I  say  more  f  He 
has  bereft  me  at  one  blow  of  my  &ther  and  my  uncle.  I  shall  now 
follow  whenever  he  pleases  with  less  regret."  At  the  close  of  hef 
letter  she  adds  this  touch  of  nature : — "  I  beg  you  will  write  me  a  par- 
ticular account  of  everything,  and  if  he  spoke  of  me  before  his  death, 
for  that  would  be  a  consolation." — (1  Strickland,  213.)  Even  in  little 
things  he  was  kind  to  her.  "  If,"  she  says,  "  M.  the  Cardinal  of 
Guise  be  gone  to  Lyons,  I  am  sure  he  will  send  me  a  couple  of  pretty 
Kttle  dogs."— (Vol.  i.,  p.  209.) 

Such  were  the  men  who  were  the  early  guides  of  Mary  Stuart 
— men  who  were  kind  to  her,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  people 
she  was  called  to  govern. 

The  Scots  are  naturally  a  loyal  people.  Their  attachment  to 
the  Stuart  race,  when  human  prudence  had  pronounced  their 
fortunes  ended,  was  testified  in  the  two  hopeless  rebellions  of  '15 
and  '45.  It  was  not  the  glory  of  renowned  deeds,  or  gratitude 
to  beneficent  kings,  that  enlisted  the  people's  affections  for  so  poor 
a  race.  But  the  national  pride  was  nattered  by  the  circiunstance 
that  they  were  our  native  kings,  and  a  generous  sympathy  buried 
their  errors  in  their  misfortunes.  It  was  with  this  gallant  loyalty 
that  a  Protestant  people  rent  the  air  with  shouts  of  welcome, 
when  their  Catholic  Sovereign  disembarked  at  Leith,  and  assu- 
redly human  speech  was  never  to  her  a  scoff  or  a  malediction, 
till  patience  had  become  exhausted  by  her  folly  or  her  crimes. 
Every  thing  was  forgotten  in  the  desire  to  please,  and  Mary,  dur- 
ing her  four  first  years  of  prosperity,  began  to  think  it  possible  to 
live  among  "  les  betes  Ecossais." 

In  narrating  this  portion  of  her  history,  Mr.  Tytler  has  ad- 
vanced his  theory  as  to  the  cause  of  all  her  miseries.  However 
honest,  he  tells  us,  might  be  the  motives  of  the  Reformers,  their 
conduct  was,  in  the  last  degree,  impolitic  and  tyrannical.  They 
stood  in  the  Queen's  path,  m  her  business,  and  her  amusements ; 
embittered  her  existence  by  thwarting  her  personal  feelings  and 
her  public  schemes,  and  thus,  irritation  operating  upon  a  haughty 
mind,  self-confident  and  self-relying,  sent  her  to  an  extreme  in 
which  honour,  liberty,  and  life  were  lost. 
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In  the  naked  majesty  of  metaphysical  abstraction,  the  principl 
of  unqualified  submission  to  a  sovereign,  whose  grace  and  lov( 
liness  were  "  framed  in  the  prodigality  of  nature,"  might  be  urge 
with  much  eloquence  by  such  philosophers  as  Mr.  Buckinghai 
and  Mr.  Ty tier ;  but  the  students  of  the  history  of  a  limite 
monarchy,  will  be  prepared  to  find  no  exception  made  with  n 
gard  to  the  violators  of  its  laws.  The  case  insisted  on  by  M 
Tytler  is  certainly  the  best  for  the  enforcement  of  his  theory  < 
submission.  The  Parliament  of  1560  had  pronounced  the  cel( 
bration  of  the  mass  to  be  a  crime,  punishable  with  heavy  pena 
ties,  which  the  good  sense  of  the  Reformers  never  exacted.  ] 
was  an  enactment  intolerant  and  unwise,  and  which  can  only  \ 
justified  on  the  principle  of  self-defence,  which  so  often  puts  1 
'flight  all  general  rules  for  the  conduct  of  human  life,  and  all  tli 
general  maxims  which  ought  to  guide  the  liberal  and  politic  h 
gislation  of  an  empire.  Knox,  terrified  at  the  preparations  mad 
throughout  the  world  for  the  extinction  of  the  heresy  of  Protestan 
ism,  saw,  in  the  Queen's  attendance  at  the  mass,  a  silent  influenc 
at  work,  for  the  creation  of  a  party  to  enable  the  Queen  to  can 
out  the  bloody  scheme,  afterwards  embodied  in  the  famous  Leagu 
of  Bayonne.  He  never  ceased,  in  consequence,  to  exclaim  again 
the  mass  in  Holyrood  Chapel,  as  being  a  violation  of  the  law 
and  was  met  by  the  sarcastic  Lethington  with  the  sneer,  that  h 
ideas  were  only  "devout  imaginations,"  while  Murray  woul 
gruffly  speak  of  the  necessity  of  patience,  "  The  matter  fell  s 
not,"  he  tells  us,  between  himself  and  MmTay,  that  "  familiar] 
after  that  time,  they  spake  not  together,  more  than  a  year  and 
half."— (Knox,  p.  357.) 

The  question  thus  raised,  as  to  the  interference  with  tl 
Queen's  religion,  is  of  vast  importance  in  the  science  of  goveri 
ment.  It  is  one  which  Mr.  Tytler  decides  differently  from  tl: 
judgment  given  by  the  practical  wisdom  of  the  world.  We  ca 
find  in  the  history  of  no  limited  monarchy,  that  the  supren 
magistrate  was  long  allowed  to  profess  a  religion  different  froi 
that  of  the  majority  of  the  people  over  whom  he  ruled.  Th 
is  a  hardship  certainly ;  but  it  is  one  which  must  be  endure 
with  patience,  as  the  counterpart  of  the  privileges  of  royalt; 
The  divine  right  of  kings  was  indeed  a  doctrine  incompatible  wit 
restrictions  and  conditions ;  it  was  a  doctrine  which  the  Stua 
race  believed,  and  which  they  found  learned  scholars  to  defend 
but  it  is  one  totally  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  a  limite 
monarchy,  or  with  any  government  whatever,  which  has  i 
foundation  in  right  reason.  One  of  the  most  important  restrii 
tions,  is  that  relative  to  the  sovereign's  religion.  On  all  otb< 
matters  of  human  knowledge,  his  opinions  may  set  at  defian< 
common  sense  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  diverges  fi'om  the  received  bi 
liefj  on  matters  of  religion,  he  not  only  violates  one  of  the  grej 
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conditions,  silent  or  expressed,  on  which  power  was  given  him, 
but  he  creates  a  source  of  discord  and  insecurity,  rendering  his 
deposition  necessary  for  the  public  peace.  To  avoid  this  rough 
medicine  to  a  cankered  commonwealth,  the  statesmen  of  the 
world  have,  in  modern  days,  embodied  their  restrictions  in  the 
formaUty  of  oaths,  wishing  rather  to  be  the  assertors  than  reme- 
dially  the  avengers  of  their  rights.  They  exact  it  not  fromt  he 
malicious  love  of  tyrannizing,  as  Mr.  Tytler  tells  ns ;  not  from 
the  vanity  of  seeing  their  own  principles  decked  out  in  the  state 
dress  of  power ;  but  their  object  is  the  safety  of  themselves  and 
their  country,  the  annihilation  of  sources  of  heart-burning  and 
of  anger; — a  cool  and  deliberate  principle,  which  acts  irrespeo* 
tive  of  persons,  which  two  centuries  of  uninterrupted  prosperity 
has  declared  to  be  useftil,  and  the  denial  of  wnich  produced 
scenes  of  calamity  and  downfall,  which  convulsed  the  empire^ 
and,  in  the  general  ruin,  swept  away,  with  an  accumulation  of 
suflFerings,  families  who  could  trace  an  ancestry  through  genera- 
tions of  noble  and  royal  descent,  but  who  were  too  conscientious 
to  capitulate  with  a  religion  which  they  could  not  extirpate. 

It  is  needless  to  argue  in  support  of  a  principle,  which  at  the 
present  hour  is  the  law  of  the  British  empire,  and  which  calami- 
tous necessity  has  created  a  fandamental  principle  of  monarchical 
politics.  Mr.  Tytler,  in  truth,  closed  the  volume  of  history 
when  he  wrote  this  portion  of  Mary's  history.  Holding  the 
opinions  which  he  does,  it  is  only  consistent,  to  represent  the 
opposition,  not  very  strenuous  and  not  very  decided — ^wasting 
itself  away,  rather  in  peevish  complaint  than  in  energetic  action, 
— ^as  factious  and  tyrannical.  A  partizan  embroiled  in  the  tur- 
moil of  the  period,  or  one  of  the  herd  of  sentimentalists,  who 
have  disgraced  history  by  misrepresenting  it,  might  be  expected 
thus  to  argue ;  but  an  impartial  historian,  desirous  of  the  ap- 
probation of  the  reflecting  portion  of  his  countrymen,  ought  to 
rise  superior  to  the  narrow  prejudice,  which  denounces  a  true 
principle,  because  productive  of  individual  hardship.  And, 
seeing  his  own  opinions  denied  in  theory  as  they  have  been 
trampled  upon  in  practice,  there  ought  to  be  some  concession  to 
the  almost  universal  prejudice,  if  not  the  just  judgment  of  man- 
kind. 

But  there  is  something  still  more  reprehensible  in  the  account 
of  the  Queen's  proceedings  in  regard  to  religion.  Mr.  Tytler 
artfally  represents  her,  in  the  position  of  a  beautifol  princess, 
kept  in  duresse  by  a  band  of  frightful  o^es,  with  long  beards  and 
fierce  language.  He  narrates,  with  his  accustomea  superfluity 
of  detail,  her  solemn  protestations  of  her  desire  to  maintain  intact 
the  religion  of  the  r^rotestants ;  he  sinks  entirely  into  oblivion 
her  determination  to  tear  it  up  root  and  branch,  and  h&t  ener- 
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getic  schemes  to  accomplish  this.  The  League  of  Bayonnc 
which  she  signed,  and  which  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  mos 
infamous  conspiracies  ever  concocted,  is  here  dismissed  with  i 
few  small  words  of  regret,  that  MarVs  friendship  for  her  rela 
tives  had  made  her  indiscreet.  Nothing  is  said  as  to  her  lette 
to  the  Council  of  Trent,  wherein  she  promised  her  hearty  con 
currence  in  any  scheme  for  the  extirpation  of  the  "  damnabL 
error"  that  covered  Scotland.  To  reouce  laws  to  silence,  and 
in  the  plenitude  of  legislative  omnipotence,  to  annul  Acts  o 
Parliament,  was  nothing  to  one  educated  by  the  House  of  Guise 
The  Act  of  1560,  which  abolished  the  old  consistorial*  courts 
Mary  set  at  defiance,  by  restoring  the  eonsistorial  jurisdiction  o 
Hamilton,  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.  This  fact,  whicl 
was  long  denied,  is  now  admitted,  though  Mr*  Tytler  dismisses  i 
in  ten  words,  and  at  the  same  time  falls  into  a  most  extraordinary 
admission,  as  coming  from  a  partizan  of  Mary ; — 

'^  all  unawares 
Fluttering  his  pinions  vain,  phimb  down  he  drops 
Ten  thousand  fathom  deep.'* 

In  describing  the  events  which  followed  the  murder  of  Damley 
he  states,  that  "  a  divorce  between  Bothwell  and  his  Countes 
Lady  Jane  Gordon,  was  procured  with  indecent  haste ;  and  i 
was  suspected  that  the  recent  restoration  of  his  eonsistorial  right 
to  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  had  been  made  with  thi 
object,"  (vol.  vii.,  p.  90.)  This  incidental  notice,  is  all  the  men 
tion  of  tne  circumstance  in  this  history ;  and  if  the  object  thu 
assigned  were  true,  it  is  clear,  according  to  Mr.  Tytler'^s  owi 
shewing,  that  the  Queen  was  of  the  foreknowledge  of  her  hus 
band^s  murder,  since  the  restoration  of  the  Archbishop  took  plac< 
on  23d  December  1566,  and  the  King  waa  murdered  on  9tl 
February  1566-7. — (Laing's  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  23») 

These  were  not  the  only  measures  adopted  to  recall — in  thi 
language  of  Knox — "  the  Koman  Antichrist,  by  just  laws  onc< 
banished  from  this  realm,"*'  The  Eomish  ceremonies  in  Holyroo( 
chapel,  which  once  were  private,  were  thrown  open  to  the  public 
and  were  attended  by  all  on  whom  the  Eoyal  influence  could  b 
got  to  bear.  Bedford  is  extremely  lacrymose  on  her  successfn 
proselytizing,  (Wright's  Queen  Elizabeth,  vol.  i.,  p.  204 ;)  an( 
Bishop  Grindal  goes  into  details  as  to  the  preparations  made  fo 
seizing  hold  of  the  city  churches,  and  stocking  them  with  Popisl 
images,  (Stripe's  Grindal,  App.  20.)  As  all  this,  and  mucl 
more  to  the  same  effect,  has  been  entirely  omitted  or  slurred  ove 
in  this  history,  we  shall  cite  the  impartiality  of  a  foreigner,  ii 
regard  to  a  point  of  the  last  importance  : — 

"  Without,"  says  Baumer,   *'  regarding  the  warnings  of  Melvill 
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and  other  persons  attached  to  her,  she  persisted  in  her  course ;  sum- 
moned a  Parliament  to  condemn  the  fugitive  lords,  and  sequestered 
their  estates.  She  permitted  Romish  worship  to  be  everywhere  cele- 
brated, restored  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  to  all  his  rights,  com- 
missioned him  to  institute  inquiries  against  the  heretics,  and  deprived 
the  Protestant  clergy  of  almost  all  the  powers  which  had  been  granted 
to  them."— (Vol.  i.,  p.  203.) 

The  tide  of  Mary'^s  love  had  scarce  risen,  when  it  fell.  She 
found  an  overgrown  school-boy  in  the  room  of  that  being  of  ideal 
perfection,  framed  out  when  passion  and  ima^nation  were  young. 
Of  his  folly,  his  silliness,  and  his  mean  and  low  vices,  ample  de- 
tails vdll  be  found  in  the  works  now  under  consideration.  It  re- 
quires no  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature,  to  guess  the  foil 
strength  of  that  revulsion,  which  turned  girlish  fondness  to  in- 
tensest  loathing,  when  the  proud  descendant  of  a  line  of  kings, 
who  had  stooped  to  marry,  found  all  her  sacrifice  in  vain,  xt 
touched  her  woman"'s  vanity  to  the  quick,  to  find  all  her  beauty 
powerless,  and  the  nameless  assiduities  due  to  her,  never  thought 
of,  when  some  childish  rattle  called  her  husband  to  an  excitement 
suited  to  his  tastes.  Affection  whose  forfeiture  is  generated  in 
contempt,  never  returns.  A  deep  injury  may  be  atoned  for,  but 
the  feeling  of  contempt  implies  the  uprooting  of  all  the  sympathies 
on  which  attachment  rests. 

Mary  was  not  one  to  feed  for  ever  on  the  memory  of  vanished 
hopes.  The  murder  of  the  King,  followed  by  her  rapid  marriage 
with  Bothwell — her  dethronement,  imprisonment,  escape,  and 
ultimate  defeat,  are  crowded  into  a  space  so  brief,  that  it  is  amaz- 
ing how  they  could  have  afforded  scope  for  works  so  extensive. 
The  whole  series  of  events  are  fortunately  rare  in  human  history, 
though  their  perusal  delights  us  with  the  double  charm  of  reality 
and  romance.  Mr.  Tytler  s  opinion  evidently  leans  against  the 
Queen,  on  the  great  question  as  to  her  husband's  murder,  though 
he  hesitates  to  state  it.  We  have  now,  perhaps,  recovered  all  tne 
evidence  which  the  many  changes  of  three  centuries  have  lefi 
us ;  and  it  seems  hopeless  to  expect,  that  a  more  correct  conclu- 
sion can  be  arrived  at  in  some  future  age,  when  the  besom  of  a 
more  skilful  industry  shall  have  swept  out  from,  their  obscure 
hiding  places  some  more  conclusive  proof,  to  strike  the  balance 
of  gooa  and  evil,  with  regard  to  the  actors  in  that  famous 
tn^edy, 

fi;  is  unnecessary  to  revive  a  subject  so  hacknied,  though  there 
are  some  portions  of  it  we  are  obliged  to  notice  in  discharging  our 
duty  to  Mr,  Tytler.  He  has  left  the  story  in  the  same  position  as 
he  found  it,  with  the  exception  of  a  new  fact  as  to  the  time  when 
Maiy  visited  Bothwell  at  the  Hermitage,  and  a  mysterious  inter- 
lude performed  by  two  Italians,  who,  after  playing  certain  antics, 
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getic  schemes  to  accomplish  this.      The  Lei 
which  she  signed,  and  which  was  unquestional 
infamous  conspiracies  ever  concocted,  is  he? 
few  small  words  of  regret,  that  MarVs  frie 
tives  had  made  her  indiscreet.     Nothing  is 
to  the  Council  of  Trent,  wherein  she  pron- 
currence  in  any  scheme  for  the  extirpatij- 
error"  that  covered  Scotland.     To  reduce 
in  the  plenitude  of  legislative  omnipoter 
Parliament,  was  nothing  to  one  educated 
The  Act  of  1560,  which  abolished  the 
Mary  set  at  defiance,  by  restoring  the  cd 
Hamilton,  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andj 
was  long  denied,  is  now  admitted,  thoug' 
in  ten  words,  and  at  the  same  time  &lls  ^ 
admission,  as  coming  firom  a  partizan 

Fluttering  his  pinions  vain,  phii 
Ten  thousand  fathom  deep.** 

In  describing  the  events  which  follow 
he  states,  that  "  a  divorce  between  I 
Lady  Jane  Gordon,  was  procured  w 
was  suspected  that  the  recent  restorat 
to  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
object,"  (vol.  vii.,  p.  90.)     This  inci» 
tion  of  the  circumstance  in  this  hist 
assigned  were  true,  it  is  clear,  ace 
shewing,  that  the  Queen  was  of  t)*^ 
band^s  murder,  since  the  restoratio.^ 
on  23d  December  1566,  and  the 
February  1566-7.— (Laing's  Hist< 

These  were  not  the  only  measu 
language  of  Knox — "  the  Koman 
banished  from  this  realm."    The  B 
chapel,  which  once  were  private,  ^ 
and  were  attended  by  all  on  whoii 
got  to  bear.     Bedford  is  extreme 
proselytizing,  (Wright's  Queen  ] 
Bishop  Grindal  goes  into  details  : 
seizing  hold  of  the  city  churches, 
images,  (Stripe's  Grindal,  App. 
more  to  the  same  efiPect,  has  been 
in  this  history,  we  shall  cite  the 
regard  to  a  point  of  the  last  imp* 

"  Without,"  says  Baumer,  **  n 
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'K^fj  conceding  ttat  part  only  of  the  writings 

tnt  the  rest  ot  them  were  genuine.    Another 

d  the  historian  to  the  conclusion,  which  he 

hut  IS  afraid  to  state,  when  he  reflects  upon 

\  I  licable  conduct  of  Mary  in  reference  to  the 

Elizabethj — inexplicable  on  any  theory  except 

^  J  til  her  innocence-     To  speak  of  compromise 

murder  was  advancedj  instead  of  courting  in- 

innocencej  if  she  were  innocent,  would  have 

hant,  carries  along  with  it  a  moral  conviction 

,e  most  direct  evidence  could  have  induced. 

in  consistent  enough  with  the  most  kindly  na- 

bounded  benevolence  of  heart ;  for  it  is  a  fatal 

'parallel  between  general  conduct  and  the  aber- 

.     Hatred  to  Darnley  sinking  into  despair  of 

Both  well  amounting  to  frenzy — ^were  feelings 

shatter  stronger  principles  than  those  of  Mary 

joining  her  in  the  sisterhood  of  a  Fulvia,  an  Oc- 

-Liiuia. 

■mmt  enough  episode  in  the  dull  uniformity  of 

d  ?it.'lfish  interests  rend  asunder  the  duties  of  men, 

as  trample  upon  both,     Mai^',  never  having  known 

of  resti^aint,  made  her  desires  her  politics  and  her 

tcatcd  in  the  polished  vice  and  elegant  profligacy  of 

■  d^  her   religion  became  pliant  to  eveiy  caprice. 

li  truthj  was  die  largest  tribute  she  paid  to  heaven, 

'-est  part  of  her  devotions.     The  child  of  impulse, 

subdue  her  feelings  to  her  duties,  nor  was  she  able 

virtues  or  her  \dces  ;  and  thus  her  melancholy  story 

rhe  gradual  wearing  away  of  principle  before  tempta- 

•  instantaneous  demoKtion  before  an  avalanche  of 

1^  frail  barriers  of  modesty  and  self-respect,  implanted 

II  heart  as  antidotes  to  its  native  tendency  to  cor- 

t  and  mournful  pictm*e  to  trace  the  fall  of  one  who 
^  ith  such  high  promise,  and  to  find  the  greeting, 
;ind  respectful  J — "  Bless  her  bonnie  face," — ^soon 
xi'cration.  To  see  a  gentle  being  grow  prematurely 
ionsj— and  the  worst  passions  that  excite  us, — compels 
the  ruin  of  noble  endo\%Tnents,  apart  from  the  general 
it  engendei"ed.  The  rash  vehemence  of  her  race  led 
erilous  situations  from  which  she  was  imable  to  rescue 
d  from  which  rescue  appeared  to  afford  no  relief  from 
3nce  launched  upon  the  current  of  passion,  she  resigned 
I  over  her  fixture  progress,  and  glided  onwards  with  a 
ich  fast  led  her  to  destruction. 
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vanish  in  smoke.  Bnt  there  is  one  point  on  which  our  four  authors 
are  more  or  less  agreed,  namely,  that  Mary  hated  Bothwell  as 
intensely  as  she  did  his  victim.  We  must  meet  this,  upon  the  evi- 
dence, with  an  unceremonious  contradiction.  That  she  loved 
him,  and  for  him  was  content  to  sacrifice  rank  and  honour,  good 
name,  self-respect,  the  regard  of  fri^ids,  and  a  naticm's  affection^ 
is  a  fact  as  indisputably  proved  as  that  she  married  him.  Of  this 
there  is  evidence  sufficient  in  the  works  we  are  reviewing,  without 
calling  in  the  assistance  of  the  celebrated  sonnets,  of  wmch  con- 
troversy, by  denying  their  integrity,  has  disputed  their  infor- 
mation. In  the  season  of  winter,  Mary  rode  sixtv  miles  in  one  day 
to  visit  Bothwell ;  but  this,  according  to  Mr.  Tytler,  was  on  the 
business  of  the  state :  and  the  consequence  immediately  was  a 
burning  fever ;  but  Mr.  Tyder  tells  us  that  this  was  owing  to  the 
unhappy  bickerings  with  the  Eong,  at  that  time  in  the  west  of 
Scotland.  The  most  strenuous  defenders  of  Mary,  we  believe, 
give  up  this  journey  as  an  act  of  indiscretion  ai  the  best ;  to  speak 
severely  of  it,  the  consequence  of  a  warm  affection ;  to  say  the 
worst  of  it,  the  evidence  of  a  bad  passion,  which  had  grown  be- 
yond the  restraints  of  decency  and  prudence. 

Bothwell,  the  profligate  adventurer,  so  honoured  and  caressed, 
took  the  place  of  the  unhappy  King,  who  was  now  driven  from 
city  to  city,  without  respect  or  attendants.  After  Damley's 
career  was  closed,  and  Bothwell  had  become  the  husband  of  nis 
widow,  we  find,  with  the  exception  of  one  instance,  an  unvarying 
affection  between  them.  When  Mary  was  a  prisoner,  after  the 
defeat  at  Carberry  Hill,  "  she  avoweth,"  according  to  Throck- 
mort(»i,  ^that  she  will  live  and  die  with  him,  andsaith,  that  if 
it  were  put  to  her  choice,  to  relinquish  her  crown  and  kingdom 
or  the  Lord  Bothwell,  she  would  leave  her  kingdom  and  dignity 
to  go  as  a  simple  damsel  with  him." — (2  Strick.  280.)  And  this 
strong  expression  of  feeling  she  afterwards  repeated  in  Loch- 
leven,  (Tytler,  vol.  vii.,  p.  134.)  While  such  were  her  feelings 
towards  Bothwell,  those  m  regard  to  Damley  were  of  such  a  na- 
ture that  Bedford  tells  us,  that  "  it  cannot  for  modesty,  nor  with 
the  honour  of  a  Queen,  be  reported  what  she  said  of  him." 

We  pass  over  the  indecent  haste  of  the  hurried  burial ;  the 
want  of  all  investigation  as  to  the  authors  of  the  crime ;  the  farce 
termed  the  trial  of  Bothwell;  his  collusive  seizure  of  the  Queen 
at  Cramond,  and  carrying  her  to  Dunbar ;  their  marriage  within 
five  months  of  the  murder ;  the  rout  at  Carberry  Hill,  and  the 
final  overthrow  of  Langside.  Let  us  follow  her  to  another  land, 
when  she  was  formally  arraigned  for  her  husband^s  murder,  and 
when  those  celebrated  writings  were  produced  upon  which  all  the 
controversy  rests.  On  this  point,  a  decided  advance  is  made 
when  we  find  advocates  of  Mary  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
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history  as  Mr.  Tjtler^  conceding  that  part  only  of  the  writings 
were  forced,  and  that  Ae  rest  of  them  were  genuine.  Another 
step  woiud  have  carried  the  liistorian  to  the  conclusion,  which  he 
almost  seems  to  hold  but  is  afraid  to  state,  when  he  reflects  upon 
the  strange  and  inexplicable  conduct  of  Mary  in  reference  to  the 
proceedings  before  Elizabeth, — ^inexplicable  on  any  theory  except 
one  inconsistent  with  her  innocence.  To  speak  of  compromise 
when  a  charge  of  murder  was  advanced,  instead  of  courting  in- 
quiry, which  her  innocence,  if  she  were  innocent,  would  have 
rendered  so  triumphant,  carries  along  with  it  a  moral  conviction 
as  irresistible  as  the  most  direct  evidence  could  have  induced. 
This  is  a  conclusion  consistent  enough  with  the  most  kindly  na- 
ture, and  vntk  unbounded  benevolence  of  heart ;  for  it  is  a  fatal 
error  to  run  the  parallel  between  general  conduct  and  the  aber- 
rations of  passion.  Hatred  to  Damley  sinking  into  despair  of 
rescue — love  of  Bothweli  amounting  to  frenzy — were  feelings 
strong  enough  to  shatter  stronger  principles  than  those  of  Mary 
Stuart,  without  joining  her  in  the  sist^^ood  of  a  Fulvia,  an  Oc- 
tavia,  or  a  Messalina. 

It  is  a  frequent  enough  episode  in  the  dull  uniformity  of 
human  life,  that  selfish  interests  rend  asunder  the  duties  of  men, 
and  the  passions  trample  upon  both.  Mary,  never  having  known 
the  discipline  of  restraint,  made  her  desires  her  politics  and  her 
morals.  Educated  in  the  polished  vice  and  elegant  profligacy  of 
a  great  capital,  her  religion  became  pliant  to  eveiy  caprice. 
•Complaint,  in  truth,  was  the  largest  tribute  she  paid  to  heaven, 
and  the  sincerest  part  of  her  devotions.  The  child  of  impulse, 
she  could  not  subdue  her  feelings  to  her  duties,  nor  was  she  able 
to  avoid  her  virtues  or  her  vices ;  and  thus  her  melancholy  story 
presents  not  the  gradual  wearing  away  of  principle  before  tempta- 
tion, but  the  instantaneous  demolition  before  an  avalanche  of 
passion  of  the  frail  barriers  of  modesty  and  self-respect,  implanted 
m  the  human  heart  as  antidotes  to  its  native  tendency  to  cor- 
ruption. 

It  is  a  sad  and  mournful  picture  to  trace  the  fall  of  one  who 
began  Kfe  with  such  high  promise,  and  to  find  the  greeting, 
affectionate  and  respectiul, — "  Bless  her  bonnie  face," — ^soon 
turned  to  execration.  To  see  a  gentle  being  grow  prematurely 
old  in  passions, — and  the  worst  passions  that  excite  us, — compels 
sorrow  at  the  ruin  of  noble  endowments,  apart  from  the  general 
calamities  it  engendered.  The  rash  vehemence  of  her  race  led 
her  into  perilous  situations  from  which  she  was  imable  to  rescue 
herself,  and  from  which  rescue  appeared  to  afford  no  relief  from 
misery.  Once  launched  upon  the  current  of  passion,  she  resigned 
all  control  over  her  ftiture  progress,  and  glided  onwards  with  a 
stream  which  fast  led  her  to  destruction. 
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The  qnestlon  which  so  long  agitated  and  perplexed  historians 
is,  however,  of  nearly  as  little  importance  as  the  ridiculous  con- 
troversies of  the  schools.  Now,  when  posterity  is  called  upon  t( 
estimate  her  character,  there  are  sufficient  undisputed  facts  ii 
Mary's  history,  without  insisting  on  a  point,  which  dogmatisn 
and  ingenuity  will  never  settle.  "  I  am  afraid,"  says  Davie 
Hume  to  Dr.  Robertson,  "  that  you,  as  well  as  myself,  have 
drawn  Mary's  character  with  too  great  softenings.  She  was  un- 
doubtedly a  violent  woman  at  all  times."  She  made,  in  truth 
a  prodigal  and  wild  waste  of  indiscretions.  She  did  everything 
to  irritate  a  people  jealous  of  their  liberties  and  their  religion 
and  if  she  did  not  authorise  the  murder  of  her  husband,  she  ap- 
proved of  it  when  done,  protected  the  unquestioned  authors  of  ii 
from  the  just  vengeance  of  the  laws,  and  put  the  climax  to  hei 
fate  by  marrying  tneir  chief.  There  are  few  among  our  senti- 
mental writers  who  have  had  the  boldness  to  justify  these  things ; 
and  some  of  them,  like  Keith,  have  had  the  candour  to  exclaim 
that  there  never  '^  was  a  marriage  so  scandalous  as  this."  It  is 
well  that,  in  the  picture  of  suffering  honour,  generosity,  and  in- 
tegrity, these  writers  confine  themselves  to  common-places  ir 
regard  to  the  fallibility  of  human  nature,  though  their  strange 
phUosophy  has  sometimes  rounded  the  edge  of  virtue  so  thai 
vice  may  ride  it,  and  improved  adultery  and  murder  into  a 
higher  order  of  infirmity,  or  a  lower  description  of  virtue.  Bui 
when  from  sentiment  and  generality  we  descend  to  meaning, 
there  seems  insuperable  obstacles  to  any  distinction  between  tht 
murderer  and  his  protector.  The  laws  that  uphold  society; 
while  they  often  excite  regret  as  to  their  want  of  delicacy  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  vices,  generally  acknowledge  the  un- 
fashioned  virtues,  and  strike  with  sufficient  force  against  the 
greater  crimes.  They  have  on  this  subject  pronounced  a  sen- 
tence which  recognizes,  in  the  deed  of  Mary  Stuart,  no  claim  tc 
our  sjrmpathies  or  our  regards.  Thev  declare  the  accessory  tc 
be  as  guilty  as  the  principal,  and  visit  them  with  an  impartia 
infamy. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  case  of  Mary  Stuart  that  takes  it  be- 
yond a  rule,  which  is  not  so  much  of  civil  jurisprudence  as  o1 
the  reason,  and  according  to  the  moral  nature  of  man.  Has  ii 
come  to  this,  that  the  ruler  of  a  Christian  land,  who  had  openlj 
enacted  the  tragedy  of  the  melancholy  Dane — ^had  protected  hei 
husband's  murderer  and  married  him — should  be  left  unmarkec 
by  the  reprobation  of  every  heart  that  has  beat  with  horror  al 
the  tale  of  fancy  which  genius  has  immortalized  ?  Truly  senti- 
mentalism  has  reached  its  verge  when  it  tells  out  its  doleful 
lamentations  on  the  tardy  justice  which  removed  from  sovereign tj 
one   who   had   so   resigned  herself.      Had   the   marriage  wit! 
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Barnley  been  one  of  political  necessity,  where  feelings  were 
compromised  for  interests,  and  the  exigencies  of  state  policy  had 
demanded  the  immolation  of  her  affections  on  the  altar  of  her 
greatness,  there  would  have  been  room  for  the  hacknied  picture 
of  novelists  and  romancers.  But  that  one,  who  had  sown  the 
bitter  finiit  she  was  obliged  to  eat,  should  demand  more  than 
justice,  is  something  which  can  only  find  support  in  the  indiscri- 
minate eulo^  of  party,  the  juvenilities  or  sentiment,  or  the 
absurdities  of  paradox. 

Had  Mary  perished  at  Langside,  when  her  banner  dragged  the 
dust  never  again  to  re-appear,  she  would  not  perhaps  have  excited 
so  lasting  a  sympathy  for  her  misfortunes.    But  her  nineteen 
years  of  imprisonment,  and  her  tragic  death,  met  with  the  brave 
heroism  of  ner  race,  have  created  for  her  defence  a  morality  that 
neither  Plato  nor  the  Bible  owns.     In  the  groves  of  this  aca- 
demy, instead  of  a  venerable  sage  to  teach  the  words  of  wisdom, 
we  have  only  a  band  of  whining  moralists,  whose  code  changes 
according  to  the  rank  and  beauty  of  the  party,  whose  worth  is 
to  be  tried.     We  admire  the  skill  with  wnich  the  murder  and 
the  marriage  are  overlooked,  in  order  to  enforce  upon  our  notice 
the  patient  fortitude  of  a  nineteen  years'  captivity.     It  was  not 
indeed  upon  the  throne  that  the  best  points  of  Mary's  character 
appeared.     It  is  in  the  solitude  of  her  prisons  that  scope  was 
given  for  the  display  of  those  kindly  feelings  of  gratitude  to  those 
who,  for  her,  had  sacrificed  coimtry  and  kindred — affection  to 
relatives  and  friends,  and  even  to  the  very  spaniels  whom  her 
kindness  cherished,  joined  at  intervals  with  outbursts  of  that  re- 
solute spirit  which  had  saved  her  amid  the  early  insurrections 
which  she  crushed,  and  which  long  years  of  agonizing  sorrow 
could  not  extinguish.     We  read  of  sufferings  firmly  endured,  and 
of  protestations  of  innocence  which  never  varied,  mingled  with 
times  of  moumfiil  depression,  when  the  heart,  overcome  with 
glimpses  of  lost  happiness,  rendered  the  retrospect  bitter,  and 
aenied  for  the  fiiture  even  the  luxury  of  hope.     The  abilitv  with 
which,  unsupported  and  alone,  she  met  tne  appalling  charges 
proclaimed  against  her,  and  the  strength  of  mind  with  which  she 
endured  her  sad  reverse,  leave  us  only  with  mingled  feelings  of 
admiration  and  astonishment.     Human   nature   is  indeed   less 
heroic  in  action  than  in  suffering.     The  intellectual  faculties  too, 
have  their  virtues  as  well  as  the  moral,  and  graceful  accomplish- 
ments are  scarce  less  commendable  than  integrity.     Thus,  the 
thousands  who  believe  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  crimes  of  which 
she  is  accused,  may,  instead  of  satisfactions  enforced,  and  injuries 
avenged,  be  ready  to  seek  a  palliative  medium  for  their  censure. 
Their  admiration  gradually  slides  into  a  warmer  feeling.     Their 
philosophy,  while  it  becomes  a  detector  of  the  naked  poverty  of 
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humanity,  delights  again  to  coyer  the  miseries  it  has  exposed, 
and  not  to  press  too  hardly  upon  one  who,  if  she  greatly  erred, 
was  greatly  tempted,  and  made  her  expiation  in  bitter,  and  nearly 
unexampled  sorrows. 

Passionate  and  headstrong  to  a  degree  which  nothing  could 
impede,  her  conduct  presented  the  most  extraordinary  amount  of 
errors,  contradictions,  open  and  unblushing  inconsistencies,  likings 
and  hatreds,  irregular  sallies  of  virtue,  with  the  violence  of  a 
sirocco  while  the  fit  lasted,  and  with  all  its  erratic  irregularity. 
The  gentle  zephyr  scarcely  ceased  to  blow  when  Boreas  began. 
The  same  persons  were  one  day  covered  with  caresses,  and  the 
next  repeUed  with  insults,  and  threatened  with  forfeitures.  Mur- 
ray was  at  first  flattered  and  ennobled,  and  then  hunted  as  a  cri- 
minal from  his  country;  received  into  favour  again,  and  then 
pursued  with  unrelenting  virulence  to  the  last.  Damley  himself 
nad  scarce  emerged  from  the  caresses  of  the  honeymoon,  before 
he  was  chased  from  city  to  city,  as  if  he  had  the  plague.  For 
Bothwell  Mary  had  sacrificed  ner  all,  and  yet,  on  tne  very  mar- 
riage-day, she  was  ciying  for  a  dagger  to  rid  herself  of  life ;  and 
three  weeks  afterwards,  when  the  tide  had  turned,  she  was  willing 
to  follow  him  as  a  simple  damsel  throughout  the  world.  With 
grave  contempt  for  the  opinion  of  her  people,  she  loudly  pro- 
claimed the  continual  changes  of  her  inconstant  disposition ; — 
enough,  in  her  own  day,  to  affix  a  levity  to  her  name,  that  shook 
all  the  confidence  which  her  vigorous  intellect  would  have  pro- 
cured her — ^which  often  sublimed  folly  into  madness,  and  which 
leaves  the  readers  of  her  story  with  the  painful  conviction,  that 
there  were  moments  of  delirium  in  her  life.  Her  evanescent  plea- 
sures and  her  enduring  agonies ;  her  first  weaknesses  and  hei 
later  struggles ;  her  good  resolutions  and  her  reckless  schemes, 
are  all  inscribed  with  a  blind  fatality  of  error,  which  ultimately 
led  to  the  scafibld  the  scion  of  an  hundred  kings. 

Next  to  Mary  Stuart,  the  most  prominent  actor  in  that  age  o 
stirring  adventure  was  unquestionably  the  Presbyterian  Eeformer 
The  history  of  Tytler  in  regard  to  him,  if  not  so  openly  abusive 
as  that  of  Hume,  is  still  calculated  to  lead  to  the  same  conclusioi 
as  to  his  bigotry,  intolerance,  brutality,  and  fanaticism.  Opei 
and  direct  abuse  gives  place  to  a  more  artfdl  style.  Knox  is  firs 
described  with  that  faint  praise,  which  insinuates  that  there  i 
much  to  blame ;  and  the  appearance  of  extraordinary  candour  i 
displayed,  by  the  admission  of  the  quality  of  courageous  energy 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  deny.  ITie  history  then  proceed 
in  its  even  tenor  of  quiet  reproof;  faithful  quotations  appear,  o 
every  angry  expression  of  the  controversial  leader  of  a  religion 
revolution ;  and  the  dead  calumnies  of  other  days  are  dragge* 
from  the  quiet  of  their  tombs  to  the  resurrection  of  a  second  life 
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We  ever  understood  that  Knox  deserved  well  of  his  country  ; 
that  along  with  being  a  man  of  keen  temper  and  tincompromising 
disposition,  he  laboured  in  support  of  honest  principles,  and  for 
the  creation  of  noble  institutions.  It  is  written  in  histories,  though 
not  in  Mr.  Tytler^s,  that  he  squandered  himself  for  the  people 
whom  he  roused  from  the  lethargic  sleep  of  ignorance,  and  that 
no  feeling  of  interest  or  of  friendship  ever  stifled  his  rebuke  of 
personal  inrnioraUty,  or  of  oppression  to  the  poor.  The  powerful 
nobility  who  robbed  the  Church  as  the  price  of  their  conversion, 
found  in.  him  the  untiring  denouncer  of  their  ruthless  spoliation  ; 
and  religion,  since  the  elder  ages  when  inspiration  gave  it  vigour, 
never  found  a  more  zealous,  adherent,  or  one  who  more  consis- 
tently endeavoured  to  illustrate  it  by  example.  All  this,  how- 
ever, is  blotted  out  of  history.  We  are*  presented  with  nothing 
but  a  degrading  caricature  of  a  brutal,  unfeeling  savage,  who,  like 
the  ghoule  in  the  Eastern  tale,  delighted  in  execrations  of  loveli- 
ness and  beauty,  and  whose  iron  heart  never  warmed  beneath  the 
sunshine  of  amiability.  All  the  fond  colours  of  reverence  and 
respect,  which  have  ever  been  associated  with  the  Reformer's 
name,  are  thus  dissipated  like  a  pleasing  vision,  which  had  soothed 
the  world  into  the  tranquil  slumber  of  a  foolish  ignorance. 

That  we  may  not  be  thought  to  misrepresent  Mr.  Tytler,  we 
shall  give  his  opinion  in  his  own  language ;  but  as  we  caimot  af- 
ford room  for  a  volume,  we  shall  quote  every  word  of  his  own 
abridgment  of  his  history,  where  the  name  of  Knox  occurs.  Many 
of  our  readers  may  anticipate  the  following  as  the  epitome  of  an 
impartial  historian : — 

"  Knox  persecuted  for  his  heretico-Protestant  opinions ; — refuses  a 
bishopric — ^lives  an  exile  on  account  of  persecutions  in  his  own  coun- 
try— returns  to  it,  and  labours  with  untiring  perseverance  for  many 
years  to  establish  Protestantism — rebukes  the  great  for  immorality, 
pro&neness,  and  rapacity— establishes  schools,  and  demands  money  for 
their  support — appeals  to  the  Parliament  and  the  nobility  for  a  main- 
tenance to  the  Church — ^preaches  during  along  life  a  true  religion — 
never  received  a  bribe,  and  left  his  family  so  poor  that  they  had  scarce 
sufficient  to  bury  him ;  and  dies  with  a  lamentation  universal  in  his 
own  country,  and  its  echo  heard  in  far  distant  lands." 

This  is  what  might  be  anticipated ;  it  is  not,  however,  what  we 
find.     Here  is  Mr.  Tytler's  :— 

"  Policy  and  intrigues  of  EInox — Mary's  interview  with  Knox — his 
injudicious  violence — discontent  of  Knox  and  the  ministers— proposal 
of  a  meeting  between  Mary  and  Elizabeth — opposed  by  Knox — vio- 
lence of  Bjiox — Randolph  censures  him — Knox's  interview  with  Mary 
— his  criticism  on  the  Court  dancing — ^violence  of  Knox — policy  of  his 
party— ^Knox's  pulpit  address  to  the  Protestant  nobles — ^he  attacks  the 
Queen's  marriage — his  violent  interview  with  Mary — he  apostrophizes 
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the  Court  ladies— Letbington  blames  Knox's  violence — observations  on 
the  conduct  of  Knox — ^Knox's  return  to  Edinburgh— his  vigorous  [why 
not  violent  this  time]  exertions — ^Knox's  refusal  to  pray  for  the  Queen- 
illness  and  death  of  Knox." 

Such  is  a  transcript  of  Mr.  Tytler^s  own  epitome  of  the  doings 
of  the  Scottish  Eeformer,  in  which  there  is  only  the  one  single 
idea  of  a  savage  perpetratingviolence  and  knocks.  It  is  impro- 
per, however,  to  leave  Mr.  Ty tier  with  the  advantage  of  charg- 
ing us  with  dealing  in  generalities.  It  may  tend  somewhat  tc 
amusement,  if  not  to  instruction,  if  we  shortly  examine  three 
distinct  charges  he  has  advanced,  when,  forgetting  his  Fabian 
policy  on  the  unapproachable  heights  of  inuendo  and  sneering,  he 
accuses  Knox  of  hypocrisy  and  cowardice,  violent  folly  and  murder 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  Knox  was  a  minister  in  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  arrived  in  Scotlanc 
at  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Roman  Catholic  domination 
With  his  accustomed  zeal,  he  began  a  crusade  against  the  pre 
vailing  idolatry,  and  soon  found  at  his  back  the  infuriated  yelli 
of  a  thousand  priests.  Without  any  support  from  the  nobility— 
who  made  the  discovery  at  a  later  period  that  their  interests  an( 
those  of  the  Reformers  ran  in  unison — ^he  was  left  almost  alone  t( 
face  the  storm.  He  had  only  two  courses  open, — either  to  in 
stigate  the  populace  to  insurrection,  or  to  retire  into  the  obscu 
rity  from  whence  he  came.  At  the  critical  moment  he  wa 
elected  minister  of  a  Protestant  congregation  at  Geneva,  whicl 
he  accepted,  as  a  prudent  retreat  from  the  difficulties  which  sur 
rounded  him.  He  had  as  a  precedent  the  wise  prudence  of  thi 
German  reformer,  whose  retreat  to  the  mountain  castle  of  Wart 
burg,  saved  from  a  useless  martyrdom  a  life  on  which  hun^ 
momentous  interests.  Mr.  Tytler,  however,  could  not  so  regar* 
the  proceeding  of  the  Reformer ;  and  the  following  is  the  style  i] 
which  the  charge  of  hypocrisy  and  cowardice  is  sneeringly  told  j 

"  Possibly,  by  retiring,  he  saved  his  life ;  but,  judging  with  a 
charity,  it  must  be  admitted  that  whilst  his  writings,  at  this  perioc 
had  all  the  impassioned  zeal,  his  conduct  betrayed  some  want  of  th 
ardent  courage  of  a  martyr." — (Vol.  vi.,  p.  80.) 

There  is  not  perhaps  in  Knox's  history,  a  passage  so  calculate 
to  exhibit  the  genuine  unflinching  character  of  tne  man,  as  hi 
interviews  with  his  unhappy  Queen.  Hume,  without  quotin 
the  only  record  of  them  we  possess,  gives  the  grossest  caricature 
if  it  cannot  be  more  strongly  described  as  a  deliberate  violatio 
of  the  truth.  Far  from  being  moved  with  beauty  dissolved  i 
tears,  Knox  is  described  as  gloating  in  the  wanton  brutality  < 
insolent  reproof.  Mr.  Tytler  is  more  specific  in  the  narrative 
less  direct  in  the  charge  advanced,  equally  anxious  to  create  th 
same  impression,  guilty  of  as  much  addition  and  as  much  sul 
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traction  from  the  record,  as  was  necessary  to  his  purpose,  and 
equally  indebted  to  imagination  for  point  to  his  satire. 

Mr.  Tytler^s  account  of  the  first  interview  might  have  been 
passed  over  unnoticed,  had  it  appeared  in  the  Monastery  or  the 
Abbot.  In  the  sober  pages  of  veritable  history,  it  is  unpardon- 
able for  the  clumsy  mode  in  which  the  burlesque  is  done. 

"  She  (Mary)  blamed  him,"  says  Mr.  Tytler,  "  for  the  violence  of 
his  book  against  female  government,  and  with  a  clearness  and  vigour 
of  argument  for  which  he  was  probably  not  prepared,  pointed  out  its 
evil  consequences  in  exciting  subjects  against  their  rulers.*' — (Vol.  vi., 
p.  239.) 

It  would  not  have  served  the  purposp  of  Mr.  Tytler  to  have 
added,  as  Knox  tells  us,  that  "  the  Queen  first  accused  him,  that 
he  had  raised  a  part  of  her  subjects  against  her  mother  and  her- 
self; that  he  was  the  cause  of  great  sedition  and  great  slaughter 
in  England ;  and  that  it  was  said  to  her,  that  all  that  he  did  was 
by  necromancy." — (Knox,  Historic,  p.  310.)  Mr.  Tytler,  how- 
ever, mentions  that  "  she  then  advised  him,  to  treat  with  greater 
charity  those  who  differed  from  him  in  opinion,"  which  advice  is 
a  pure  invention  of  the  historian's,  drawn  from  his  lively  imagi- 
nation. After  some  conversation  as  to  the  principles  maintained 
in  Knox's  book,  Mary  mooted  the  dangerous  subject  of  the 
right  of  the  governed  to  resist  the  governors  ;  and  she  immedi- 
ately received  from  the  Reformer  one  of  the  clearest  expositions 
ever  given,  of  the  respective  rights  and  duties  of  the  subject  and 
the  ruler.  "  Think  you,"  said  she,  "  that  subjects  having  power 
may  resist  their  princes  ?" — a  question  which  Mr.  Tytler  bur- 
lesques after  this  fashion.  "  What,  cried  the  Queen,  starting 
and  speaking  with  great  energy ^  do  you  maintain  that  subjects," 
&c.  Where  is  Mr.  Tytler^s  authority  for  saying  that  Mary,  in- 
stead of  "  starting,"  &c.,  was  not  quietly  engaged  with  her  em- 
broidery ?  The  answer  of  Knox  was  the  manly  declaration  of 
an  unpalatable  truth,  httle  imderstood  in  his  own  day,  but  which, 
we  will  show  Mr.  Tytler,  is  expressed  in  nearly  tlie  same  lan- 

fuage  in  the  pages  of  Paley  and  De  Lolme.  The  historian, 
owever,  will  find  in  it  nothing  but  sedition  ;  and  a  few  addi- 
tional touches  to  heighten  the  rudeness  are  thrown  in.  "  It 
is  even  so,  Madame,"  (Mr.  Tytler  narrates),  "  It  is  even  so, 
Madame,  continued  the  stern  champion  of  resistance,  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  the  young  Queen,  and  raising  his  voice  to  a  tone  which 
almost  amounted  to  a  menace.^*  All  this  is  purely  imaginative. 
So  far  as  history  tells  us,  we  are  left  in  utter  darkness  as  to 
whether  Knox  spoke  in  a  low  whisper  or  with  a  loud  tone 
and  furious  gestures — whether  his  eyes  were  on  the  floor  or 
on  the  ceiling,  or  fixed  on  the  Queen  or  on  Murray,  or  star- 
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ing  straight  forward,  or  winking  askance,  or  half  shut.  Mr 
Tytler  dso  informs  us  of  Marjrs  feelings  as  precisely  as  if  sh( 
had  left  a  ioumal  of  each  varying  emotion  for  his  service.  "  A 
these  words  Mary  stood  for  some  time  silent  and  amazed ;  she  wa 
terrified  by  the  violence  with  which  they  were  uttered."  \_A 
fancy  of  Mr.  Tytler's  own,  and  not  a  syllable  about  it  in  history. 
"  She  thought  of  her  own  youth  and  weakness  [sic]  ;  of  the  fierce 
zealots  by  whom  she  was  surrounded  [sic]  ;  her  nund  pictured  U 
itself,  in  gloomy  anticipation,  the  struggles  which  awaited  he: 
[auj],  and  she  burst  into  tears,"  It  appears  from  a  letter  o 
Thomas  Eandolph  that  the  Queen,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  con 
ference,  began  to  weep ;  but  whether  this  was  caused  by  anger 
as  Randolph  thinks,  or  by  fear,  as  Mr.  Tytler  dogmatically  tell 
us,  is  nothing  to  the  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  conduc 
of  tlie  Reformer.  His  opinion  was  asked  on  an  elementary  prin 
ciple  of  constitutional  government,  and  not  being  able  to  sui 
his  answer  **  to  the  appetite  of  princes,"  it  produced  the  result 
which  an  unexpected  and  unpalatable  truth  would  naturally 
operate  on  the  mind  of  a  passionate  and  headstrong  woman. 

This  was  not  the  only  interview  of  Knox  with  Mary.  Aftei 
she  had  resolved  on  that  unhappy  marriage  with  Damley,  whicl 
embittered  her  existence,,  she  could  find  no  bounds  to  her  angei 
against  Knox  for  his  public  opposition.  He  was  summoned  be 
fore  the  Privy  Council,  and  after  receiving  her  upbraidings,  sh< 
burst  into  tears.  "  What,"  she  asked  him,  "  have  you  to  do  witl 
my  marriage,  or  what  are  you  within  the  commonwealth  ?"  "  J. 
subject,"  said  Knox  proudly,  "  bom,  Madame,  within  the  same 
and  though  I  be  neitner  earl,  lord,  nor  baron,  yet  hath  God  mad< 
me  a  profitable  and  useful  member."  Mr.  Tytler,  as  usual,  make 
the  plain  honesty  of  the  Reformer  amount  to  insolence.  Whei 
he  is  anxious  to  show  the  Queen  that  it  is  no  mean  sneaking  sedi 
tion  that  urges  him  to  argue  against  the  marriage,  he  told  Mar 
that,  "  to  yourself  I  say  what  I  spake  in  pubUc,"  an  expressioi 
which  Mr.  Tytler  alters  to  give  it  point  and  virulence — "  Wha 
I  have  said  in  public  I  here  repeat  to  your  ovm  faccV  Kno: 
finally  was  dismissed,  and  Mary  took  "  no  farther  notice  of  hi 
officious  and  uncalled-for  interference  with  her  marriage."  Now 
here  we  say  again,  is  there  everything  left  out  that  could  displa; 
the  kindly  feelings  of  the  warm-hearted  Reformer.  "  Madame,' 
said  Knox,  "  in  &od's  presence  I  speak,  I  never  delighted  in  th< 
weeping  of  any  of  God's  creatures,  yea,  I  can  scarcely  well  abid 
the  tears  of  mine  own  boys  when  my  own  hands  correct  them 
much  less  can  I  rejoice  in  your  Majesty's  weeping ;  but  seeing  ^ 
have  oflered  unto  you  no  just  occasion  to  be  ofiended,  but  havi 
spoken  the  truth,  as  my  vocation  craves  of  me,  I  must  sustaii 
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yonr  Majest/s  tears,  rather  than  I  dare  hurt  my  conscience,  or 
betray  the  commonwealth  by  silence." — (Kjiox,  p.  360.)  Mr. 
Tytler^s  limited  space  did  not  permit  him  to  cite  this  passage. 

But  there  is  no  portion^of  Mr.  Tytler^s  History  of  the  doings 
of  the  Keformer  that  excited  a  greater  burst  of  astonishment  than 
his  assertion  that  "  the  great  ecclesiastical  leader  Ejqox  was  privy" 
to  the  murder  of  David  Bizzio.  This  assertion  he  takes  pride  to 
himself  in  mentioning,  "  is  now  stated  for  the  first  time." — (Vol. 
vii.,  p.  21,  note.)  It  is  insisted  upon  in  the  text,  and  is  made 
the  subject  of  an  elaborate  dissertation  in  the  Appendix.  Mr. 
Tytler  was  anticipated  by  such  party  writers  as  Goodall  and 
Chalmers,  though  he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  it ;  but  the 
mode  in  which  he  proceeds  to  the  attack  is  one  more  skilfully 
formed,  and  far  more  calculated  to  impose  upon  his  readers.  He 
professes  himself  "  unable  to  escape"  the  conclusion  that  Knox 
was  guilty,  and,  though  with  lacerated  feelings,  he  is  compelled 
to  seal  his  doom.  He  does  his  best,  however,  to  weep  tears  of 
anodyne  into  the  wound.  So  candid  a  historian,  so  liberal  a 
writer,  so  unwilling  a  witness,  necessarily  created  an  impression ; 
and  from  the  Quarterly  Eeview  to  Mr.  Lyon  at  St.  Andrews, 
has  it,  in  yarious  shapes,  been  insisted  on,  until  the  echo  disturbed 
the  philosophic  quiescence  of  German  dreamers,  who  have  re- 
peated the  story  in  their  sober  Deutsch,  in  one  of  the  late  num- 
bers of  the  AUgemeine  Zeitung. 

Mr.  Tytler  represents  the  murder  as  a  long  preconcerted 
scheme,  sanctioned  by  the  leaders  of  all  the  factions  but  the 
Queen's.  It  is  unnecessaiy  to  this  discussion,  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  act  was  a  sudden  ebullition  of  passion,  or  a  matured  con- 
spiracy; but  it  is  of  importance  to  examine,  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  proposed  to  remove  Kizzio  from  the  fatigues  of 
office.  This  point  Mr.  Tytler  altogether  evades ;  and  his  theory 
proceeds  upon  the  erroneous  assumption,  that  the  scheme,  as  it 
was  executed,  was  what  was  originally  devised;  an  assertion 
made  against  the  most  explicit  declarations  of  contemporary  his- 
tories, that  the  intention  was  to  bring  Bizzio  to  public  trial,  and 
to  condemn  him  with  all  the  formalities  of  law.  This  is  expressly 
stated  in  Hume'^s  History  of  the  House  of  Douglas  and  Angus-^ 
a  work  composed  from  the  best  and  most  authentic  sources,  ('p. 
290,  fol.  ed.) ;  in  Melville's  Memoirs,  (Keith,  App.  p.  121) ; 
in  the  "  Relation  ^  of  Lord  Ruthven,  the  prime  conspirator, 
(p.  14) ;  and  by  Douglas  of  Lochleven,  one  of  the  most  active 
OT  the  band.  It  was  their  intention,  says  Douglas,  to  have 
"  punished  him  by  order  of  justice,  yet  God  disposed  otherways, 
by  such  extraordinary  means,  which,  truly  my  own  heart  ab- 
horred, when  I  saw  him ;  for  I  never  consented  that  he  should 
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have  been  used  beside  justice,  neither  was  it  in  any  noblema 
his  mind/'' — (M^Crie's  Knox,  5th  ed.,  p.  293,  note.) 

It  would  not  have  been  consistent  with  Mr.  Tytler^s  theory 
unless  a  barbarous  murder  had  been  iijtended  from  the  first,  be 
cause  the  accession  to  a  party,  whose  object  was  to  bring  a  suj 
posed  criminal  to  justice,  would  only  be  an  act  of  highest  con 
mendation.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  keep  these  authoritie 
untold;  and  then  the  argument  proceeds  to  establish  Knox 
connexion  with  the  authors  of  a  murder,  perpetrated  with  pre 
concerted  aggravations  of  horror. 

We  will  assume  with  Mr.  Tytler,  that  a  murder  was  intende 
from  the  first — and  shortly  examine  the  case  he  thinks  he  \iz 
established.  It  appears,  that,  when  groping  amid  the  moulderin 
records  of  the  State  Paper  Office,  he  discovered  a  letter  of  Thomg 
Randolph's,  Elizabeth's  Ambassador  at  the  Scottish  Court,  coi 
taining  an  account  of  the  murder,  to  which,  in  another  han( 
there  was  pinned  a  list  of  names,  of  those  who  were  "  at  tli 
death  of  Davy,  and  privy  thereunto."  In  this  list,  there  occur  tli 
names  of  "  John  Knox  and  John  Craig,  preachers ;"  and  this 
the  evidence  on  which  the  accusation  rests.  • 

Mr.  Tytler  first  favours  us  with  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Bee 
ford,  the  Governor  of  Berwick,  to  Cecil,  the  Minister  of  Elizj 
beth,  in  which  he,  among  other  information  as  to  the  murde 
states,  that  as  "  Mr.  Randolph  writeth  also  more  at  large  of  t) 
names  of  such  cw  now  he  gone  abroad^  I  shall  not  trouble  yo 
tlierewith,"  (vol.  vii.,  p.  354.)  Randolph,  at  this  period,  wj 
resident  at  Berwick,  and  not  in  Eeiinburgh ;  and  the  letter  r< 
ferred  to  by  Beeiford,  accordingly  follows.  It  is  dated  the  21 
March  1565-6 ;  and  in  the  boay  of  this  letter,  Randolph  giv< 
the  list  of  names  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  The  Lords  of  the  last  attemptate,  which  were  these — ^Morto 
Ruthven,  Lindsay,  and  Leddington.  Besides  these,  that  were  tl 
principal  takers  in  hand  of  this  matter,  there  are  also  these:  tl 
Laird  of  Ormiston,  Hawton,  his  son-in-law,  Cawder,  his  nephew 
Brunsden,  Whyttyngham,  Andrew  Car  of  Fawlside,  Justice-Clerl 
brother,  George  Douglas,  and  some  other ;  of  the  town  of  Edinbur^ 
divers."— (Vol.  vii.,  p.  355.) 

This  is  the  list  of  Randolph,  and  in  it  Knox's  name  do 
not  appear ;  but  Mr.  Tytler  tound  a  piece  of  paper,  pinned 
the  letter,  with  some  names,  written  in  some  unknown  han 
which  he  says  was  the  list  Randolph  was  to  send.  Now,  hei 
we  hunAly  confess  ourselves  unable  to  follow  Mr.  Tytler.  ^ 
have  in  Randolph's  letter — in  the  body  of  it,  and  in  his  ov 
handwriting — a  precise  definite  list,  which  would  be  witho 
any  meaning  at  all,  if  the  loose  slip  of  paper  was  also  to  1 
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Iteld  as  ihs  list.  This  separate  paper  is  not  mentioned,  more- 
over, as  having  been  sent  along  with  the  letter ;  it  is  not  written 
by  Bedford  or  Randolph,  or  by  any  Secretary  of  Randolph's,  but, 
according  to  Mr.  Tytler,  it  must  have  been  by  some  clerk  of 
Bedford's,  whom  Randolph  must  have  hired  for  the  occasion. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  it  was  seen  by  either  of 
the  ministers.  The  whole  bond  of  connexion  between  it  and 
their  letter  is  the  pin,  just  as  the  sole  connexion  between  one 
part  of  Mr.  Tytler's  argument  and  the  rest  is  the  binding.  That 
it  was  written  by  Bedford's  clerk,  we  have  nothing  but  Mr. 
Tytler's  guess  as  proof;  that  it  was  d^jeu  dC esprit  of  some  of  the 
clerks  in  the  London  office,  we  offer  as  another  guess.  It  is  an 
anonymous,  unauthenticated,  nameless,  scrap  of  paper,  gathered 
from  a  mass  of  similar  rubbish,  to  be  rendered  by  Mr.  Tytler 
powerful  enough  to  annihilate  the  concurring  testimony  of  all 
contemporary  history ! 

From  all  this,  however,  Mr.  Tytler  maintains,  that  "  the  in- 
ference is  inevitable."  John  Knox,  in  "  an  authentic  list,"  is 
described  as  privy  to  the  murder.  Having  thus  doggedly  pro- 
nounced his  decree,  Mr.  Tytler  declines  an  examination  of  the 
list,  with  the  ^dew  of  ascertaining  if  it  be  consistent  with  other 
acknowledged  facts,  or  even  witn  itself.  It  contains,  however, 
several  blunders,  in  the  only  two  lines  of  narrative  with  which 
it  favours  us.  It  professes  to  be  "a  list  of  names,  of  such  as 
were  consenting  to  the  death  of  David,"  which  is  totally  contrary 
to  the  character  of  the  list  which  Bedford  said  Randolph  was  to 
send,  for  it  was  only  to  contain  "  the  names  of  such  as  he  gone 
abroad ;"  a  description  which  might  apply  to  Knox,  as  he  left 
Edinburgh  on  the  Queen's  return  from  Dunbar.  There  are 
only  sixteen  names  given  ;  but  in  the  appendix  to  Keith,  there 
is  a  list  of  those  charged  by  the  Privy  Coimcil  as  having  been 
accessory  to  the  crime,  amounting  in  number  to  seventy-one ;  and 
in  Pitcaim's  Criminal  Trials,  there  will  be  found  thirty  more. 
This  is  the  first  error,  though  it  is  not  the  greatest.  It  concludes 
with  informing  us  that  "  all  these  were  at  the  death  of  Davy^  and 
privy  thereunto,  and  are  now  in  displeasure  with  the  Queen,  and 
their  houses  taken  and  spoiled^  Here  there  are  two  gross  mis- 
takes. We  never  before  heard  it  whispered,  that  either  John 
Knox  or  John  Craig  was  "  at  the  deaths  Crawford  and  Black- 
wood, though  they  covered  this  part  of  history  with  the  most  im- 
pudent falsehoods,  never  crowned  them  by  one  like  this ;  and 
Mr.  Tytler^s  caution  came  to  his  aid.  He  will  not  believe  the 
plain  statement  of  his  own  authority,  and  he  stops  short  of  the 
charge,  that  Knox  gave  one  of  the  fifty-three  wounds.  The 
paper  is,  however,  too  valuable  to  be  rejected  as  unworthy  of 
credit ;  it  merely  contains  an  error,  and  must  be  understood  to 
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mean^  "  that  all  these  were  at  the  death  of  Davy,  or  privy  thereto 
After  the  crack  has  thus  been  soldered,  another  yawns,  when  y 
are  informed,  that  the  houses  of  all  the  persons  named,  we 
"  taken  arid  apoiUdr  This  is  unquestionaDly  untrue  as  regan 
Craig,  who  remained  in  Edinburgn  all  the  time  labouring  in  li 
vocation ;  and  we  cannot  in  any  authority,  printed  or  unprinte 
find  the  slightest  warrant  for  saying,  that  such  a  fate  overtoc 
the  establishment  of  Knox. 

Thus,  therefore,   in  whatever  way  we  regard  this  scrap 

Eaper,  we  find  it  like  FalstafFs  regiment,  "  ten  times  more  di 
onourable  ragged  than  an  old  faced  ancient."  It  leaks  at  evei 
comer.  It  would  have  been  held  up  to  scorn  and  ridicule,  hs 
it  been  urged  to  support  any  of  the  charges  against  Mary ;  bi 
with  regard  to  Knox,  where  slight  wounds  are  found,  they  aj 
diligently  aggravated,  or  scratched  till  they  are  made. 

Mr.  Tytler  expends  great  industry  in  establishing  that  Rai 

dolph  and  Bedford  were  both  in  the  full  knowledge  of  all  tl 

facts  relative  to  the  conspiracy.     Here  also  he  entirely  fail 

With  singular  inconsistency,  while  he  maintains   the  truth  < 

the  list,  on  the  ground  that "  these  two  persons,  the  Earl  of  Bee 

ford  and  Randolph,  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  who 

details  of  the  conspiracy," — (vol.  vii.  p.  357)  he,  in  the  next  pag 

rejects  this  ground  of  credibility,  ana  puts  it  on  the  informatio 

communicated  to  them  after  tlie  event,  "  while  it  was  yet  ne\ 

and  after  the  arrival  of  Lord  Ruthven"  at  Berwick,  from  whoi 

they  received  the  whole  details. — (Vol.  vii.,  p.  360.)  Again,  in  tli 

following  page,  he  makes  another  wheel,  and  after  adopting  h 

own  list,  because  it  was  written  "  after  the  arrival  of  Lord  Rutl 

ven,"  he  rejects  a  third  list,  to  which  we  shall  immediately  reft 

(which  omits  the  name  of  Knox,)  because  "  the  chief  authorities  < 

both  account  and  list  were  Morton  and  Ruthven." — (Vol.  vii.,  i 

361.)  That  thesewere  not  thechief  authorities  shall  be  immediate! 

shown ;  but  in  the  meantime,  we  rather  think  Mr.  Tytler  is  moi 

at  home  in  describing  death-bed  scenes  than  in  chopping  logic. 

It  appears  from  all  the  evidence  we  possess,  to  be  perfectly  mj 

nifest,  that  neither  Randolph  nor  Bedford  knew  anything  of  tt 

details  of  the  conspiracy,  except  what  they  obtained  from  th 

flying  reports  of  the  refugees  who  were  daily  flocking  to  Berwicl 

This  can  be  clearly  established  without  relying  upon  any  admij 

sions  we  might  draw  from  Mr.  Tytler's  language.     Besides  th 

list  contained  in  the  body  of  Randolph's  letter  of  21st  Marcl 

and  the  scrap  of  paper  which  Mr.  Tytler  found  pinned  to  thi 

letter,  there  exists  a  third  list  not  written  by  a  clerk,  not  unsul 

scribed,  not  unauthenticated ;  but  in  the  handwriting  of  Randolp 

himself,  and  authenticated  by  the  subscriptions  of  him  and  Bed 

ford ;  a/nd  in  this  list  also  the  name  of  Knox  does  not  occur.     Thi 
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list  was  sent  on  the  27  th  of  March,  with  a  minute  account  of  the 
conspiracy,  to  the  Council  of  England,  and  after  every  means  had 
been  adopted  for  arriving  at  the  truth. 

We  have  this  important  document  printed  elsewhere  than  in 
Mr.  Tytler's  history.*  From  it,  it  appears  that  both  Randolph 
and  Bedford  were  in  the  dark  in  regard  to  the  whole  matter,  and 
resorted  to  every  expedient  to  collect  information.  They  state, 
that  "  hearing  of  so  many  matters  as  we  do,  and  finding  such 
variety  in  the  reports^  we  have  much  ado  to  decern  the  verity, 
which  maketh  us  the  slower  and  loather  to  put  anything  m 
writing."  [This  uncertainty  as  to  facts,  be  it  observed,  existed 
no  less  than  six  days,  after  Mr.  Tytler's  &mous  "  authentic  list " 
is  said  to  have  been  sent  oflp  by  Bedford's  clerk  to  London.]  The 
writers  then  state,  that  "  we  would  not  that  your  honours,  and 
and  by  you  the  Queen's  Majesty,  our  Sovereign,  should  be  ad- 
vertised but  of  the  very  truth,  as  near  as  we  can  possible."  How 
did  they  proceed  ?  "  To  this  end,  we  thought  good  to  send  up 
Captain  Carewe,  who  was  in  Edinburgh  at  the  time  of  the  last 
attempt,  who  spoke  there  with  diverse,  and  aft;er  that  with  the 
Queen's  self  and  her  husband." 

Thus,  therefore,  on  the  27th  of  March,  eighteen  days  after  the 
murder,  when  the  usual  exaggerations  and  felsehoods  that  attend 
the  first  report  of  a  startling  event  had  died  away,  and  when  the 
English  ministers  had  derived  their  information  from  the  sure 
source  of  a  special  envoy,  they  sat  down  to  write  a  deliberate 
account  "  of  the  very  truth,"  "  willing  to  our  utmost  part  to  in- 
form you  the  truth."  We  beg  attention  to  the  data  on  which 
their  statement  is  founded,  on  account  of  a  perversion  of  fact  by 
Mr.  Tytler.  They  distinctly  state,  that  their  information  is 
"  conform  to  that  which  we  have  learned  by  others,  and  known 
by  his  (Captain  Carewe's)  report ;  we  find  the  same  confirmed 
by  the  parties  selves  that  were  there  present,  and  assisters  unto 
those  that  were  executors  of  the  deed." — (Ellis'  Letters,  vol.  ii., 
p.  208.)  In  defiance  of  this  explicit  declaration,  that "  the  chief 
authorities"  were  authentic  statements  made  by  the  special  com- 
missioner and  others,  '^  confirmed^'*  merely  by  Morton  and  Ruth- 
ven,  we  have  Mr.  Tytler,  for  a  purpose  of  his  own,  risking  the  ex- 
traordinary assertion,  (we  will  not  characteiize  it  more  severely,) 
that  Morton  and  Ruthven  were  the  "  chief  authorities."  The 
object  of  tliis  is,  to  take  away  fi:om  the  list  the  character  of  being 
impartial,  by  rendering  it  entirely  the  work  of  Morton  and  Ruth- 
ven, who,  Mr.  Tytler  again  most  gratuitously,  and  without  a 
shadow  of  evidence,  tells  us,  wished,  with  Roman  generosity,  to 
screen  Knox  by  sacrificing  themselves. 

*  Ellis'  Letters,  vol.  ii.,  p.  207. 
VOL.  IV.      NO.  VII.  C 
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In  this  list  of  27tli  March,  we  have  "  the  names  of  such  as 
were  doers,  and  of  counsel  in  this  last  attempt ; "  and  neither  the 
name  of  Knox  nor  of  Craig  appears.  Mr.  Tytler  accordingly  very 
naturally  cross-examines  himself  in  the  following  style  : — "  Why 
do  you  reject  the  evidence  of  this  second  list,  and  why  are  we 
not  to  believe  this  solemn  declaration  absolving  the  ministers  of 
Scotland,  and  of  course  Knox  with  them,  from  all  participation 
in  the  murder  ?  " — (Vol.  vii.,  p.  360.)  His  answer  to  this  sen- 
sible question,  and  the  reply  of  his  opponent,  reminds  one  of  the 
remark  of  Bishop  Home,  that  "  by  the  writers  of  dialogues  mat- 
ters are  often  contrived,  as  in  the  combats  of  the  Emperor  Corn- 
modus,  in  his  gladiatorial  capacity,  where  the  antagonist  of  his 
imperial  majesty  was  allowed  only  a  leaden  weapon."  He  first 
asserts  that  Randolph  and  Bedford,  in  direct  contradiction  to 
their  own  averment  oftentimes  repeated  in  their  letter,  made  up 
the  list  under  the  dictation  of  Morton  and  Ruthven,  and  that 
these  two  worthies  had  some  inexplicable  interest  to  conceal 
Knox's  concern  in  the  transaction.  That  they  had  any  such  in- 
terest, farther  than  the  interest  of  truth,  we  again  ailirm  to  be 
destitute  of  proof,  and  has  been  invented  solely  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  Mr.  Tytler's  argument.  Again,  Mr.  Tytler  not  feel- 
mg  secure  on  this  point,  makes  another  gratuitous  assertion,  when 
he  says,  that  Randolph  would  be  more  precise  on  delicate  matters 
in  his  private  letter  to  Cecil  of  the  2 1st  March,  sending  the  scrap 
of  paper,  (assuming  that  he  sent  it,  of  which  there  is  no  evidence,) 
than  ne  and  Bedford  would  be  to  the  Council  in  their  letter  of 
the  27th.  That  they  felt  any  such  delicacy  is  also  contradicted 
by  the  very  letter  in  question ;  for,  in  mentioning  the  insinuations 
against  Mary's  honour,  they  write  in  the  margin  thus: — 

"  It  is  our  parts  to  pass  this  over  in  silence,  than  to  make  any  such 
rehearsal  of  things  committed  unto  us  in  secret ;  but  we  know  to  whom 
we  write." — (Ellis,  vol.  ii.,  p.  229,  note,) 

But  secondly,  Mr.  Tytler  having  thus  argued  that  the  list  of 
27th  March  was  concocted  at  Berwick  by  Randolph,  Bedford, 
Morton,  and  Ruthven,  absolutely  forgets  what  he  had  written, 
flounders  into  a  new  contradiction,  and  transfers  the  locus 
delicti  and  the  culprits  to  London,  where  he  makes  Cecil, 
^^  the  secretary  of  Elizabeth,  modify  and  recast  the  story,  after 
the  failure  of  the  conspiracy,  and  with  the  approbation  and 
by  the  directions  of  Elizabeth." — (Vol.  vii.,  p.  360.)  One 
of  these  arguments  must  be  false.  It  is  clear  that  the  very 
same  act  could  not  be  done  at  Berwick  and  at  London  ;  and  that, 
too,  by  different  people.  On  the  authority  of  the  Italian  manu- 
script which  Mr.  Tytler  cites,  he  may  maintain  a  Foutrance,  if  it 
please  him,  that  Cecil  concocted  the  most  enormous  falsehoods 
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on  the  subject ;  but  it  is  absolutely  amazing  how  he  imagines 
that,  in  consequence  of  this,  Cecil  had  prepared  the  list  of  27th 
March,  when  that  very  list  itself  now  lies  in  the  British  Museum, 
patent  to  all  the  world,  and,  as  he  himself  states,  "  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Randolph."  !  1 ! 

So  much  for  this  third  list.  We  now  come  to  a  fourt/iy  as 
contained  in  another  letter  by  Bandolph.  He  here  informs  us, 
that  "  there  are  privy  in  Scotland  these ;  Argyle,  Morton,  Boyd, 
Ruthven,  and  Liddington.  In  England  these ;  Moray,  Rothes, 
Grange,  myself," — (Tytler,  vol.  vii.,  p.  25.)  The  name  of  Knox 
does  not  here  occur.  Nor  does  it  in  the  Jifth  list,  preserved  in 
the  appendix  to  Keith. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Morton  and  Ruthven  wrote  from  Berwick 
a  letter  of  their  own  to  Cecil,  in  which  they  say  that — 
"  It  is  come  to  our  knowledge  that  some  Papists  have  bruited,  that 
these  our  proceedings  have  been  at  the  instigation  of  the  ministers  of 
Scotland.  We  assure  your  Lordship,  upon  our  honour,  that  there  were 
none  of  them  art  nor  part  of  that  deed,  nor  were  participate  thereof." 
—(Tytler,  vii.,  p.  360.) 

Mr.  Tytler  again  puts  himself  through  the  catechism.  "  Why 
not  believe  Morton  [where  is  Ruthven  ?]  when  he  states  upon 
his  word  of  honour  that  none  of  the  ministers  of  Scotland  were 
art  and  part  of  that  deed?"  He  answers,  that  Morton  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  art  and  party  seeing  that  on  his  own  trial, 
he  denied  that  he  was  art  and  part  of  the  King's  murder,  though 
he  admitted  foreknowledge  of  it  But  if  this  be  the  case,  what 
does  the  other  statement,  that  none  of  the  ministers  were  partici- 
pate in  the  murder  mean ;  and  in  order  to  render  this  absurd  hy- 
percritical argument  effectual,  be  it  observed,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  leave  out  of  view  that  the  letter  is  not  Morton's  only,  but  the 
ioint  production  of  him  and  Ruthven,  and  that  the  latter  must 
have  been  equally  obtuse  in  matters  of  philology. 

There  are  still,  however,  some  arguments  remaining  which  we 
ask  indulgence  for  examining  also,  as  the  matter  involves  so  much 
the  credit  of  an  illustrious  name. 

"  Another  corroboration,"  says  Mr.  Tytler,  **  of  his  accession  to  this 
conspiracy  was  his  precipitate  flight  from  Edinburgh,  with  the  rest  of 
the  conspirators,  upon  the  threatened  advance  of  the  Queen  to  the  city. 
Knox  fled  precipitately,  and  in  extreme  agony  of  spirit,  to  Kyle ;  and 
as  we  have  ah'eady  seen,  did  not  venture  to  return  till  the  noblemen 
rose  against  the  Queen  after  the  death  of  Damley.  If  he  was  not  im- 
plicated, why  did  he  take  guilt  to  himself  by  flight?" — Vol.  vii.,  p.  359. 

There  is  an  extreme  and  ludicrous  rapidity  in  a  conclusion, 
which  is  neither  morally  just  nor  consistent  with  the  facts. 
FhVht  by  Knox  before  the  Queen,  marching  on  Edinburgh  at 
the  nead  of  troops,  was  only  a  common  measure  of  prudence  in 
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his  position.  We  have  akeady  seen  that  he  frequently  came  into 
collision  with  Mary,  and  that  her  exasperation  nad  reached  such 
a  point  that  she  declared  before  her  council —  "  I  vow  to  God,  I 
shall  be  once  revenged." — (Knox,  p.  359.)  At  this  very  time, 
too,  he  was  a  proscribed  and  marked  man  ;  and  the  very  first  per- 
son to  be  seized  during  the  license  of  military  misrule.  In  that 
old  contemporary  diary,  titled  "  A  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,"  which 
Mr.  Ty tier  estimates  so  highly,  we  are  informed  that, 

"  upon  the  19th  day  of  August,  the  King(Damley)  came  to  St.  Giles 
Kirk,  and  Johne  Knoxe  preachit ;  quhairat  he  was  crabbit,  and  catmt 
discharge  the  said  Johne  of  his  preitehing." 

Knox  bring  thus  prevented  from  discharging  duty,  it  appears 
that  he  applied  to  the  General  Assembly,  which  met  on  25th  De- 
cember, "  for  licence  to  passe  to  England,"  because  "  the  exercise 
of  his  ministrie  in  Edinburgh  was  suspended," — (2  Calderwood, 
p.  340 ;)  and  to  this  request,  the  Assembly  acceded,  on  condition 
that  he  returned  before  the  following  June ;  now,  seeing  that 
Knox  was  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  9th  of  March,  when  Kizzio  was 
murdered,  two  months  after  the  Assembly  had  sat,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  had  gone  to  the  south.  At  all  events,  this  is  clear, 
that  Knox  was  idle  in  Edinburgh,  and  labouring  under  the 
marked  displeasure  of  the  Court,  and  therefore,  of  all  others,  the 
first  person  that  would  have  been  summarily  dealt  with,  on  the 
occasion  of  an  irruption  of  undisciplined  troops  into  the  city.  On 
all  these  facts,  Mr.  Tytler  has,  however,  kept  a  guarded  and  dis- 
creet silence. 

He  has  also  been  mute  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Queen^s 
forces  fiilfilled  the  worst  anticipations  of  the  refugees.  The  Diur- 
nal of  Occurrents  informs  us,  that  they  recklessly  entered  the 
houses  of  the  citizens,  spoiled  them  of  their  goods,  and  without  a 
shadow  of  suspicion,  hurried  them  to  prison.  Randolph  and  Bed- 
ford tell  Cecil  that  "  diverse  of  the  towne  folk,  honest  men,  were 
committed  to  prison,  and  diverse  escaped," — (2  Ellis,  233  ;)  and 
'^  the  extremitie  is  such,  as  under  the  Frenchmen,  their  lives  were 
never  so  sore." — {Ibid.)  This  is  farther  confirmed  by  David 
Buchanan,  who  wrote  the  fifth  book  of  Knox's  history.  "  In  the 
meantime,  the  men  of  war  committed  great  outrages,  in  breaking 
up  doors,  thnisting  themselves  into  every  house." — (Knox,  Histo- 
ric, p.  432.)  Many  of  the  poor  burghers  fled  from  the  city  in  ter- 
ror.    Two  of  them  thus  narrate  their  story : — 

"  They  were  in  their  own  houses  at  supper,  ignorant  of  the  thing 
attempted,  until  the  common  bell  rang,  at  which  time  we  passed  in 
company  with  the  Provost,  as  many  more  did  to  the  abbey,  and  that 
same  night  returned  again  and  passed  to  our  beds,  within  our  own 
houses.     This  is  the  plain  and  simple  truth  of  our  parts.**     Although 
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tills  was  all  the  connexion  which  tiiis  cutler  and  cordiner  had  with  the 
matter,  they  state  that  they  ^^  for  fear  absented  themselvesj  and  so  was  put 
to  the  horn," — a  proceeding  never  attempted  against  Knox. — 2  Pit- 
cairn's  Crinu  Trials,  p.  483, 

So  much  as  to  Knox  taking  guilt  to  himself  by  flight.  We 
come  now  to  Mr,  Tytler's  argument,  drawn  firom  the  opinions 
Knox  is  said  to  have  expressed  when  the  deed  was  done ;  for  Mr. 
Tyder  will  not  rely  upon  his  *^  authentic  list"  as  being  absolutely 
conclusive.  He  quotes  a  passage  from  the  fifth  book  of  Ejiox's 
History,  where  the  death  of  Bizzio  is  thus  spoken  of: — 

**  After  this  manner  above  specified,  to  wit,  by  the  death  of  David 
Bizzio,  the  noblemen  were  relieved  of  their  trouble,  and  restored  to 
their  places  and  rowmes,  and  likewise  the  church  reformed,  and  all  that 
professed  the  evangiU  within  this  realm,  after  fiisting  and  prayer  were 
dehvered." 

Now  it  is  matter  of  notorious  fact,  that  the  fifth  book  of  the 
volume,  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Knox's  History  of  the  Re- 
ibrmation,  was  not  written  by  him ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  why 
should  the  historian  drag  in  a  passage,  written  by  another  hand, 
full  sixty  years  after  the  grass  was  growing  green  upon  his 
grave  ?  Why  should  Knox  be  made  responsible  for  the  reflec- 
tions of  David  Buchanan,  with  which  that  worthy  gentleman  en- 
lightened the  world  in  the  following  age  ?  Knox  nimself  express- 
fy  states,  in  incidentally  referring  to  the  death  of  Eizzio,  and  de- 
clining to  tell  the  story,  that  "  he  refers  it  to  such  as  God  shall 
raise  up  to  the  same."  As  the  force  of  all  this  could  not  be  dis- 
puted, Mr.  Tytler  endeavours  to  implicate  the  Reformer,  by  in- 
onuating  that  the  statement  might  oe  found  '^  in  his  notes  and 
collections,"  for  which  however,  we  have  only  the  worn-out  autho- 
rity of  the  historian's  imagination,  which  can  never  take  a  flight 
exc^t  in  one  direction. 

But  the  reflection  itself  contains  nothing,  that  any  Christian 
can  or  will  deny ;  and  though  our  business  here  is  not  with 
David  Buchanan,  we  cannot  allow  Mr.  Tytler  to  run  away  with 
the  idea,  that  he  is  engaged  in  a  holy  work  in  denouncing  him. 
We  are  informed  that  a  man  was  slain,  and  Buchanan  terms  the 
authors  of  the  deed  "  murderers," — (p.  431.)  He  then  states 
that  the  consequences  of  this  murder  were  beneficial  to  his  coun- 
try, inasmuch  as  it  saved  the  Church  fi'om  great  and  impending 
cdamity.  He  does  not,  however,  laud  the  murder,  though  he 
returns  thanks  to  heaven  for  the  deliverance  from  tyranny  which 
it  produced.  This  distinction  is  clearly  brought  out  by  the 
mode  in  which  Dr.  M^Crie  relates  the  feelings  of  the  Reformer. 
In  his  first  edition  he  says,  that  "  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  he  was  privy  to  the  conspiracy  that  proved  fatal  to  Rizzio ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  he  had  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  an 
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event,  which  contributed  to  the  safety  of  religion,  and  of  th 
commonwealth,  if  not  also  his  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  th 
conspirators."  But  in  his  subsequent  editions,  observing  tha 
his  language  did  not  convey  his  meaning,  he  altered  it  to  th 
effect  that  Knox  expressed  "  his  approbation  of  the  object  of  th 
conspiracy,"-— that  is,  to  secure  the  reformed  religion.  Mi 
Tytler,  however,  with  unworthy  disingenuity,  quoted  the  paj 
sage  in  the  first,  instead  of  the  fifth  edition,  as  it  suited  his  argi 
ment  better.  We  could  cover  pages  with  farther  evidence  o 
this  point ;  but  let  the  following  reflection  of  Robertson's,  o 
the  death  of  Beaton,  suflSce,  as  it  is  the  same  idea  which,  in  tl: 
person  of  David  Buchanan,  has  been  so  condemned : — 

"  Thus,"  says  Dr.  Bobertson,  "  did  these  men  deliver  their  countr 
though  by  a  most  unjustifiable  action,  firom  an  ambitious  man,  whoi 
pride  was  as  insupportable  to  the  nobles,  as  his  cruelty  and  cunnir 
were  the  great  checks  to  the  Reformation." — (Vol.  i.,  p.  96.) 

Knox's  opinions  on  the  subject  of  tyrannicide,  are  also  broug] 
in  as  an  additional  argument  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  prob 
biHty.  These  were  in  some  respects  peculiar,  but  of  the  gre 
leading  principle,  Mr.  Tytler  will  find  that  Paley's  philosophy 
only  an  expansion.  Knox  had  other  speculative  opinions,  li] 
all  speculative  men,  which  he  would  hesitate  to  put  in  practic 
He  maintained,  for  example,  that  no  woman  could  be  a  so\ 
reign ;  but  he  did  not  refuse  to  recognize  Queen  Mary  ai 
Queen  Elizabeth.  We  do  not  find,  though  Mr.  Tytler  asse] 
it,  that  Knox  regarded  "  Senzeour  Davy,"  in  the  light  of 
tyrant,  to  whom  extreme  measures  should  be  applied ;  nor  c 
we  recognize  in  a  speculative  opinion  of  Knox,  any  more  than 
Paley,  a  proof  of  murder. 

On  the  return  of  the  Queen  from  Dunbar,  the  Privy  Conn 
was  immediately  convened,  in  order  to  bring  down  upon  1 
murderers  the  punishment  of  the  laws.  Their  directions  on  t 
head  were  of  the  most  sweeping  description ; — "  The  Lords  thi 
expedient,  that  all  that  were  of  the  device,  council,  or  actually 
the  committing  of  the  slaughter,  shall  be  prosecuted  by  order 
justice." — (Keith,  App.  p.  131.)  Accordingly,  seventy-one  p 
sons  were  put  to  "  the  horn,"  which,  we  understand,  in  vol  > 
the  pains  and  infamy  of  rebellion.  And,  in  Pitcaim's  Crimi: 
Trials,  we  find  that  during  the  succeeding  months  of  Ap 
May,  June,  and  July,  this  indiscriminate  blistering  of  the  lie 
was  kept  up. — (Pitcaini,  vol.  ii.,  p.  283,  seq.)  High  and  L 
rich  and  poor,  were  denounced ;  cordiners  and  cutlers  in 
Canongate ;  residenters  in  Musselburgh  and  Dalkeith,  were 
involved  in  the  indiscriminate  forfeitures.  Suspicion  fav  nearly 
cases  was  the  ground  of  charge ;  and  hence  the  simple,  obvic 
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but  important  question,  why  was  Knox  not  denoonced,  seeing 
that  ''  he  took  guilt  to  himself  by  flight  ?" — seeing  that  he  was 
at  the  moment  suffering  a  punishment  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
King,  who,  in  disclosing  the  names  of  all  the  other  conspirators, 
would  not  surely  overlook  the  man  who  had  on  other  points 
displeased  him^  Was  it  not  because  no  such  inteq)retation 
was  put  upon  his  conduct  by  those  who  had  every  wish  to  put 
it,  and  because  the  breath  of  slander  had  not,  in  his  own  day, 
dimmed  the  lustre  of  his  name  % 

The  last  argument  we  now  approach — and  it  fortunately  is  one 
which  nmy  be  disposed  of  in  a  sentence.  There  was  a  religious 
fast  held  in  Edinburgh,  during  the  week  on  which  the  murder 
was  perpetrated,  and  which,  Mr.  Tytler  tells  us,  the  ministers 
took  advantage  of,  in  order  to  preach  fiery  sermons  suited  to  the 
times.     It  is  clear  that  their  motive  in  this,  was  to  prepare  the 

?ublic  mind  for  the  coming  tragedy.  Unfortunately  for  ]VIr. 
'ytler,  however,  it  is  upon  record,  that  this  fast  was  ordained 
to  be  celebrated  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church,  which 
had  three  months  previously  closed  its  sittings ;  the  subjects  of 
exhortation  were  expressly  stated ;  a  regular  treatise  for  the  &st 
was  prepared ;  and,  with  general  directions  to  apply  their  ser- 
mons to  sins  of  all  times,  they  were  specially  to  nave  in  view, 
the  calamitous  position  of  the  country  at  that  period,  by  the 
banishment  of  the  Protestant  Lords,  the  open  celebration  of  the 
mass,  the  danger  that  threatened  the  existence  of  the  Church, 
and  the  insecurity  in  which  the  whole  Protestant  community 
was  placed  by  the  Queen's  accession  to  the  Bayonne  League. 
These  were  the  causes  that  induced  the  ministers  so  to  preach. 
These  are  the  reasons  assigned  by  our  historians,  until  we  come 
down  to  Groodall,  who  first  put  upon  it  a  sinister  interpretation 
— (vol.  i.,  p.  248),  which  "  my  grandfather"  copied,  and  which 
the  grandson  has  again  transcribed  verbatim  et  literatim.  The 
fiunous  scrap  of  paper  is  indeed  the  only  part  of  his  story,  on 
which  Mr.  Tytler  can  claim  the  character  of  genius — thorough 
originality.  On  other  points  he  serves  up  to  us  the  old  rinsings 
of  forgotten  virulence,  distilled  in  the  alembic  of  an  affected  im- 
partismty,  whose  greatest  virtue  is  to  hate  and  despise  with  the 
dignity  of  moderation. 

All  contemporary  history — all  the  private  correspondence  of 
the  age  of  Knox — ^is  silent  on  the  subject  of  his  accession  to  the 
murder.  We  have  examined  every  printed  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  many  of  the  MSS.  that  still  exist,  and  in  not  one  of  the 
laboured  journals,  or  didactic  histories  of  either  enemies  or 
fiiends — ^tn  not  one  of  the  numerous  letters  written  for  private 
perusal,  and  uninfluenced  by  any  sinister  purpose,  have  we  been 
able  to  find  one  single  inuendo  or  insinuation  to  corroborate  the 
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tale.  The  author  of  the  "Diurnal  of  Occurrents,"  who  is  supposed 
to  have  been  some  person  about  the  Court,  and  who  terms  the 
Queen  "  the  anointed  lieutenant  of  the  Lord,"  while  he  mentions 
that  Knox  left  Edinburgh  "  with  ane  greit  murmyring  of  the 
godlie  of  relimoun,"  (p.  94),  does  not  even  hint  that  he  was  a 
conspirator.  Melville,  the  Queen's  &iend,  to  whom  Knox  was 
sufficiently  distasteful,  is  also  silent.  The  historian  of  the  doings 
of  "  James  the  Sext,"  who  was  a  Papist,  and  discovers  a  partiality 
for  Mary,  is  equally  dumb.  Blackwood,  who  invented  as  many 
jfalsehoods  as  Hector  Boece  himself,  will  not  charge  Knox,  though 
a  "  heretic  and  necromancer,"  with  the  guilt  of  Rizzio's  death. 
Nor  is  there  one  remark  to  this  effect,  in  the  three  collections  of 
private  correspondence  from  all  quarters,  and  to  many  different 

Eersons,  describing  minutely  the  events  of  this  period,  published 
y  Sir  Henry  EUis,  by  Mr.  Turner,  and  the  Maitland  Club, 
whose  volume  entitled,  "  Selections  from  unpublished  MSS.  in 
the  College  of  Arms  and  British  Museum,"  contains  many  letters 
which  were  before  unknown.  Crawford,  the  historiographer  of 
Anne,  who  gives  us  the  delectable  piece  of  information,  that 
BothweU  "  was  unanimously  acquitted,  by  a  very  honourable  jury, 
of  all  suspicion  as  well  as  action  of  murder  (of  Damley) ;  not  so 
much  as  one  probable  circumstance  being  adduced  against  him," 
(p.  17),  will  not  add  another  sin  to  his  conscience  by  accusing 
Ejiox  of  murder.  The  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Lord  Herries, 
the  defender  of  Mary,  is  also  mute ;  so  is  Spottiswoode,  and  so  is 
Keith. 

Thus,  therefore,  with  all  this  body  of  overpowering  and  in- 
vincible negative  evidence,  we  have  four  distinct  lists  of  the 
murderers  or  their  accessories,  in  none  of  which  does  the  name 
of  Knox  appear, — set  in  opposition  to  a  miserable  rag  of  paper, 
unsubscribed,  unauthenticated,  referred  to  in  no  letter,  author 
unknown,  date  in  nubibus^  in  short,  without  one  single  element 
of  that  evidence  on  which  human  opinion  rests,  and  without  one 
single  recommendation  to  induce  us  to  treat  it  with  respect,  or  to 
give  it  credibility.  If  Mr.  Tytler  is  not  ashamed  of  his  allies, 
we  are.  It  is  our  respect  for  him  that  has  made  us  march  thix)ugh 
Coventry  with  the  "authentic  list"  and  its  subordinate  argu- 
ments. "  No  eye  hath  seen  such  scarecrows  ;  nay,  and  the  vil- 
lains march  wide  betwixt  the  legs,  as  if  they  had  gyves  on. 
There's  but  a  shirt  and  a  half  in  all  the  company,  ana  the  half 
shirt  is  two  napkins,  tacked  together,  and  thrown  over  the  shoul- 
ders, like  a  herald's  coat  without  sleeves." 

Finally,  Mr.  Tytler,  according  to  his  usual  process  of  assump- 
tive argument,  having  established  that  Knox  was  privy  to  tne 
murder,  slides  into  the  astonishing  assertion,  that  "  the  Reformed 
parti/  in  Scotland  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt"  the  scheme   "  to 
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able;  and,  if  uncompromismg  in  his  hatreds,  he  never  expressed 
them  without  a  warrant,  and  never  thrust  himself  between  a 
good  man's  merit  and  his  reward. 

He  was  a  man,  too,  of  learning  and  liberal  accomplishment. 
He  exhausted  the  knowledge  which  his  own  country  furnished, 
and  travel  in  other  lauds  completed  an  education,  which  embraced 
the  whole  range  of  the  leammg  of  his  age.  His  educated  taste 
shines  out  in  the  vigorous  English  of  his  works,  hurried  through 
in  the  distant  intervals  of  a  busy  life,  and  flowing  with  a  purity 
unequalled  in  the  writing  of  any  contemporary  Scotchman,  with 
the  exception  of  Secretary  Lethington.  His  frequent  references  to 
all  that  was  then  known  of  polite  hterature — brought  in  with  the 
easy  impedantic  grace  of  one  who  knew  his  subject — rebuke  the 
unmannered  slanderers  who  can  find  for  him  no  choicer  epithet 
than  a  ^'  rustic  apostle,"  incapable  of  any  sympathy  with  the  ele- 
gant refinements  of  polished  life.  Persons  acquainted  with  his 
writings,  must  be  surprised  at  the  charge  so  frequentlv  and  so 
flippantly  advanced,  that  he  was  a  gloomy  and  bigoted  fanatic. 
Writers  like  Miss  Strickland,  who  Know  absolutely  nothing  of 
the  history  of  the  man  whom  they  malign — and  historians  like 
Mr.  Tytler,  who  can  see  nothing  but  through  the  medium  of 
their  prejudices — are  only  working  in  their  vocation  when  they 
uphold  their  caricature  for  truth.  Had  they  as  dihgently  read, 
as  they  have  diligently  written,  about  the  works  of  this  austere 
and  coarse  enthusiast,  they  would  have  found  his  pages  filled 
with  passages  of  the  most  racy  humour,  and  genuine  touches  of 
the  most  a%cting  pathos.  After  the  porch  is  passed — rendered 
somewhat  forbidding  by  the  quaint  style  of  the  sixteenth  century 
— ^we  are  ushered  into  a  temple  of  manly  thinking,  supported 
by  the  pillars  of  a  correct  morality,  and  enriched  with  the  deco- 
rations of  a  vigorous  fancy  and  warmth  of  feeling.  In  telling 
us  the  eventml  history  of  his  times,  he  descends  at  once  from 
the  loftiest  to  the  homeliest  key ;  and  while  our  feelings  are 
hurried  away  by  the  touching  narrative  of  Wishart's  suflerings, 
we  are  obliged,  in  the  midst  of  it,  to  laugh  at  the  untimely 
humour  of  the  historian.  When  he  has  raised  our  excitement 
by  torturing  sarcasm  or  fierce  invective — with  the  thunders  of 
the  stem  moralist,  or  the  rebukes  of  the  religious  teacher— he 
can  at  once  melt  our  hearts  by  a  melancholy  theme,  or  chase 
away  our  sorrows  by  a  stream  of  contemptuous  jocularity  or 
unsparing  ridicide. 

We  would  not  defend  any  man  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave. 
The  brightest  sun  that  ever  shone  is  marked  with  spots ;  and 
the  career  of  the  Scottish  Reformer  presents,  in  many  things,  the 
taint  of  our  fallible  mortality.  But  in  the  most  rigid  of  our 
speculations  on  the  bankruptcy  of  human  nature,  we  certainly 
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cannot  cite  him  to  illustrate  its  worst  or  its  weakest  side.  Mud 
has  been  said  and  written  as  to  the  unusual  acerbity  of  his  style 
The  refined  sentimentalists  of  modem  days,  in  describing  it 
have  equalled  the  most  violent  of  his  declamatory  passives.  Al 
of  them  appear  to  be  "  absolute  gentlemen,  of  very  soft  society 
full  of  most  excellent  diiflferences  and  great  shewing ;  indeed,  t< 
speak  feelingly  of  them,  they  are  the  card  or  calendar  of  gentry.' 
They  appear  to  forget  that  the  milky  blandness  of  dispositioi 
they  sketch  out,  is  naturally  incompatible  with  that  energy  o 
character  ever  found  in  the  leaders  of  revolutions.  Luther  illus 
trates  the  remark ;  and  the  generous  German,  when  he  was  mos 
scurrilous  to  Tetzel,  had  yet  a  kindly  feeUng  to  the  party  on  th< 
rack.  Against  Jiim  the  same  charge  has  been  often  adduced,  an( 
certainly  with  more  justice  than  against  Knox.  It  may  not  b 
held  a  complete  justification  of  the  latter,  that  for  every  harsl 
epithet  he  tnrewhe  received  a  ruder  in  return  ;  and  his  invec 
tives  for  undoubted  crimes,  were  met  by  accusations  of  crimes  h 
never  did.  Archibald  Hamilton  accuses  him  as  guilty  of  adulter 
and  incest.  Another  writer  mentions,  that  his  maid-servant  faintei 
when,  on  looking  through  a  hole  in  the  door,  "  she  saw  his  mas 
ter,  Satan,  in  a  olack  man's  likeness,  with  him."  James  Lain] 
also  was  readv  to  establish,  "  quod  patris  sui  uxorem  violarat^ 
This  same  writer  also  incontrovertibly  proves,  that  Luther  wa 
carnally  and  spiritually  begotten  of  the  devil ;  and  Hamilton  als< 
mentions  the  price  oi  tenpence,  as  that  at  which  the  heretic 
sold  their  souls  to  the  enemy  of  mankind. 

But  the  charge  of  using  railing  language,  though  the  commo] 
blot  of  the  controversial  literatm'e  of  nis  age,  has  been  greatl; 
exaggerated  as  regards  Knox.  "  God  is  my  witness,"  he  sai< 
upon  his  death-bed, — "  God  is  my  witness,  whom  I  have  serve* 
in  the  spirit  in  the  Gospel  of  his  iSon,  that  I  have  taught  nothin, 
but  the  true  and  solid  doctrine  of  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  Goc 
and  have  had  it  for  my  only  object  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  t 
confirm  the  faithful,  to  comfort  the  weak,  the  fearful,  and  th 
distressed,  by  the  promises  of  grace,  and  to  fight  against  th 
proud  and  rebellious  by  the  divine  threatenings.  I  know  thg 
many  have  frequently  complained,  and  do  still  loudly  complaii 
of  my  too  great  severity ;  out  God  knows  that  in  my  heart 
never  hated  the  persons  of  those  against  whom  I  thundere 
God's  judgment.''  Li  no  case  was  he  too  severe  with  an  ind 
vidual ;  and  the  war  that  he  made  upon  the  persecuting  hierarch 
he  overthrew,  and  the  titled  spoliators  who  employed  religion  t 
cover  their  rapacity,  it  was  impossible  could  be  too  energetic  c 
determined.  In  the  whole  of  his  writings  may  be  perceived  tt 
philanthropist  as  well  as  the  reformer,  who  is  surroimded  wit 
Ignorance,  superstition,  and  crime,  regretting  the  follies  he  i^eel 
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to  check,  and  sarcastic  only  when  ^e  contrasts  the  degradation 
around  him  with  the  aspirations  on  which  his  mind  loved  to 
dwell.  In  Mary's  days  of  comparative  innocence,  he  might  per- 
haps have  made  greater  allowances  for  had  education,  pemiaous 
example,  and  for  that  vulgar  weakness  of  the  great  which  pre- 
ferrea  French  fiddlers  and  bufibons  to  the  calls  of  an  expansive 
philanthropy,  or  the  interests  of  an  empire.  But  if  he  erred  on 
the  side  of  principle,  it  was  because  on  such  matters  there  could 
be  no  question  ol  compromise,  of  hesitation,  or  delay.  His,  in 
truth,  was  a  severe  masculine  morality,  graflbed  on  a  vigorous 
stock.  It  was  not  nourished  or  dandled  m  the  school  of  expe- 
diency, nor  did  it  veer  round  to  the  irregular  impulses  of  per- 
sonal feeling,  or  the  varying  gusts  of  popular  applause.  He 
stood  against  the  people  and  the  court,  alite  indifferent  to  the 
rude  shock  of  democratic  violence,  or  the  fiercest  outburst  of 
royal  indignation ;  and  the  same  uncompromising  patriot  who 
could,  at  me  foot  of  the  throne,  explain  the  doctrine  of  just 
resistance  to  oppression,  could  rebute  with  equal  energy  the 
"  rascal  multitude"  who  pushed  the  principle  to  tmbounded 
Ucense. 

The  claim  of  Eiiox  to  our  gratitude,  or  his  title  to  infamy, 
must,  however,  be  determined  on  far  other  grounds  than  tfie 
harshness  or  melody  of  his  style.  He  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  men  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Bom  at  a 
period  of  wealth-and-rank  idolatry,  the  son  of  parents  so  obscure 
that  industry  cannot  trace  them,  he  raised  himself  by  the  native 
vigour  of  a  determined  will,  to  a  position  which  enabled  him  to 
innuence  the  destinies  of  his  country.  Birth,  station,  profession, 
temper — all  were  against  him ;  but  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  he 
maintained  to  the  last  the  nearly  unbounded  influence  he  had 
acquired,  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  mourning  thousands, 
who  saw  in  him  the  rare  picture  of  the  whole  masculine  virtues 
of  constancy,  fidelity,  fortitude,  and  magnanimity. 

Peace  to  his  ashes! — Honour  to  his  memory  1  When  we 
thmk  of  Scotland  at  his  birth,  and  as  he  left  it,  we  are  lost  in 
wonder  at  the  change.  The  people  he  found  in  the  infancy  of 
their  civilization — ^rude,  barbarous,  and  untutored — ^rotting  under 
the  bad  husbandry  of  misrule — ^gross  and  ferocious — often  chang- 
ing their  masters,  but  never  their  condition — and,  like  the 
Bomans  in  their  last  decline,  as  they  had  outlived  the  reverence 
for  their  religion,  they  freed  themselves  from  professing  any. 
The  resources  of  the  country  were  wasted  in  ruinous  wars ;  reli- 
gion was  a  plaything  of  fantastic  show  or  public  mummery,  em- 
bodied in  an  institution  having  bulk  without  solidity — ^with 
gilded  pinnacles  at  top,  and  foundations  worn  away.  Its  feverish 
animation  when  the  struggle  came,  created  awe,  fr^m  the  here- 
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event,  which  contributed  to  the  safetjr  of  religion,  and  of  th< 
commonwealth,  if  not  also  his  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  th( 
conspirators."  But  in  his  subsequent  editions,  observing  tha 
his  language  did  not  convey  his  meaning,  he  altered  it  to  th< 
effect  that  Knox  expressed  "  his  approbation  of  the  ohject  of  th< 
conspiracy,"— that  is,  to  secure  the  reformed  religion.  Mr 
Tytler,  however,  with  unworthy  disingenuity,  quoted  the  pas 
sage  in  the  first,  instead  of  the  fifth  edition,  as  it  suited  his  argu 
ment  better.  We  could  cover  pages  with  farther  evidence  oi 
this  point ;  but  let  the  following  reflection  of  Robertson's,  oi 
the  death  of  Beaton,  suffice,  as  it  is  the  same  idea  which,  in  tli 
person  of  David  Buchanan,  has  been  so  condemned : — 

"  Thus,"  says  Dr.  Robertson,  "  did  these  men  deliver  their  county 
though  by  a  most  unjustifiable  action,  firom  an  ambitious  man,  whos 
pride  was  as  insupportable  to  the  nobles,  as  his  cruelty  and  cunnin] 
were  the  great  checks  to  the  Reformation." — (Vol.  i.,  p.  96.) 

Knox's  opinions  on  the  subject  of  tyrannicide,  are  also  brough 
in  as  an  additional  argument  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  proba 
bility.  These  were  in  some  respects  peculiar,  but  of  the  grea 
leading  principle,  Mr.  Tytler  will  find  that  Pale/s  philosophy  i 
only  an  expansion.  Knox  had  other  speculative  opinions,  hk 
all  speculative  men,  which  he  would  hesitate  to  put  in  practice 
He  maintained,  for  example,  that  no  woman  could  be  a  sov6 
reign ;  but  he  did  not  refuse  to  recognize  Queen  Mary  an 
Queen  Elizabeth.  We  do  not  find,  though  Mr.  Tytler  asserl 
it,  that  Knox  regarded  "  Senzeour  Davy,"  in  the  light  of 
tyrant,  to  whom  extreme  measures  should  be  applied ;  nor  ca 
we  recognize  in  a  speculative  opinion  of  Knox,  any  more  than  < 
Paley,  a  proof  of  murder. 

On  the  return  of  the  Queen  from  Dunbar,  the  Privy  Counc 
was  immediately  convened,  in  order  to  bring  down  upon  tl 
murderers  the  punishment  of  the  laws.  Their  directions  on  th 
head  were  of  the  most  sweeping  description ; — "  The  Lords  thin 
expedient,  that  all  that  were  of  the  device,  council,  or  actually  i 
the  committing  of  the  slaughter,  shall  be  prosecuted  by  order  < 
justice." — (Keith,  App.  p.  131.)  Accordingly,  seventy-one  pe 
sons  were  put  to  "  the  horn,"  which,  we  understand,  involve 
the  pains  and  infamy  of  rebellion.  And,  in  Pitcaim's  Crimin 
Trials,  we  find  that  during  the  succeeding  months  of  Apri 
May,  June,  and  July,  this  indiscriminate  blistering  of  the  Heg' 
was  kept  up. — (Pitcaim,  vol.  ii.,  p.  283,  seq.)  High  and  lo^ 
rich  and  poor,  were  denounced;  cordiners  and  cutlers  in  tl 
Canongate ;  residenters  in  Musselburgh  and  Dalkeith,  were  s 
involved  in  the  indiscriminate  forfeitures.  Suspicion  fav  nearly  c 
cases  was  the  ground  of  charge ;  and  hence  the  simple,  obvion 
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but  important  question^  why  was  Knox  not  denounced,  seeing 
that  "  he  took  guilt  to  himself  by  flight  ?" — seeing  that  he  was 
at  the  moment  suffering  a  punishment  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
King,  who,  in  disclosing  the  names  of  all  the  other  conspirators, 
would  not  surely  overlook  the  man  who  had  on  other  points 
displeased  him?  Was  it  not  because  no  such  interpretation 
was  put  upon  his  conduct  by  those  who  had  every  wish  to  put 
it,  and  because  the  breath  of  slander  had  not,  in  his  own  day, 
dimmed  the  lustre  of  his  name  ? 

The  last  argument  we  now  approach — and  it  fortunately  is  one 
which  may  be  disposed  of  in  a  sentence.  There  was  a  religious 
fast  hdld  in  Edinburgh,  during  the  week  on  which  the  murder 
was  perpetrated,  and  which,  Mr.  Tytler  tells  us,  the  ministers 
took  advantage  of,  in  order  to  preach  fiery  sermons  suited  to  the 
times.     It  is  clear  that  their  motive  in  this,  was  to  prepare  the 

5ublic  mind  for  the  coming  tragedy.  Unfortunately  for  Mr. 
tytler,  however,  it  is  upon  record,  that  this  fast  was  ordained 
to  be  celebrated  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church,  which 
had  three  months  previously  closed  its  sittings ;  the  subjects  of 
exhortation  were  e3q)ressly  stated ;  a  regular  treatise  for  the  fast 
was  prepared ;  and,  with  general  directions  to  apply  their  ser- 
mons to  sins  of  all  times,  they  were  specially  to  have  in  view, 
the  calamitous  position  of  the  country  at  that  period,  by  the 
banishment  of  the  Protestant  Lords,  the  open  celebration  of  the 
mass,  the  danger  that  threatened  the  existence  of  the  Church, 
and  the  insecm'ity  in  which  the  whole  Protestant  community 
was  placed  by  the  Queen's  accession  to  the  Bayonne  League. 
These  were  the  causes  that  induced  the  ministers  so  to  preach. 
These  are  the  reasons  assigned  by  our  historians,  imtil  we  come 
down  to  Goodall,  who  first  put  upon  it  a  sinister  interpretation 
— (vol.  i.,  p.  248),  which  "  my  grandfather"  copied,  and  which 
the  grandson  has  again  transcribed  verbatim  et  literatim.  The 
famous  scrap  of  paper  is  indeed  the  only  part  of  his  story,  on 
which  Mr.  Tytler  can  claim  the  character  of  genius — thorough 
originality.  On  other  points  he  serves  up  to  us  the  old  rinsings 
of  forgotten  virulence,  distilled  in  the  alembic  of  an  affected  im- 
partismty,  whose  greatest  virtue  is  to  hate  and  despise  with  tlie 
dignity  of  moderation. 

All  contemporary  history — all  the  private  correspondence  of 
the  age  of  Knox — ^is  silent  on  the  subject  of  his  accession  to  the 
murder.  We  have  examined  every  printed  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  many  of  the  MSS.  that  still  exist,  and  in  not  one  of  the 
laboured  journals,  or  didactic  histories  of  either  enemies  or 
friends — ^in  not  one  of  the  numerous  letters  written  for  private 
perusal,  and  uninfluenced  by  any  sinister  purpose,  have  we  been 
able  to  find  one  single  inuendo  or  insinuation  to  corroborate  the 
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ditary  associations  it  possessed,  and  the  prescriptive  reverence  it 
so  long  enjoyed.  But  its  last  activity  was  only  to  render  its  fall 
the  more  decided ;  and  it  sunk  without  one  among  the  people  to 
sing  its  requiem.  Neither  its  ministers,  nor  any  of  the  population 
it  kept  in  ignorance,  knew  anything  of  the  learning  which  civilizes 
and  refines  the  world — the  arts  that  instruct,  or  the  manufactures 
that  enrich  it.  There  was,  in  truth,  no  one  single  institution, 
principle,  or  system,  that  had  any  foundation  in  the  affections  of 
the  people,  or  which,  being  in  unison  with  their  habits,  might 
have  been  permitted  through  custom.  Unity  of  feeling  only  exist- 
ed in  the  people  to  find  relief  to  misery  by  revenge ;  and  Knox 
appeared  upon  the  stage  when  the  utter  corruption  of  all  morals, 
and  the  destruction  of  all  social  virtues  threatening  the  tota.1 
dissolution  of  social  life,  announced  the  approach  of  a  time,  in 
which  a  tottering  society  would  right  itself,  by  one  of  those  con- 
vulsive changes  in  which  history  makes  ridicule  of  fiction,  by 
assorting  new  and  strange  destinies  to  mankind. 

In  the  quiet  solitude  of  Geneva,  Knox  descried  the  coming 
change,  and  with  his  usual  decision  he  hurried  to  the  scene. 
He  was  just  the  man  peculiarly  suited  to  the  times.  His  actions 
bore  the  stamp  of  a  far-reaching  sagacity.  A  leader  was  neces- 
sary to  give  coherence  to  popular  feeling,  and  to  prevent  it  being 
frittered  away  in  painful,  disjointed,  and  fruitless  effort, — to  in- 
spire a  young  nation  with  courage,  and  to  mould  them  by  foster- 
ing watchfulness  into  a  reflecting  people.  Let  us  do  justice — 
bare  justice — to  the  men  who  effected  the  Reformation.  After 
that  event,  we  read  less  of  the  commission,  and  more  of  the 
punishment  of  adulteries,  and  the  many  crimes  that  occupy  the 
attention  of  magistrates  and  the  hundred  mouths  of  scandal. 
We  find  a  people  from  whom  complaint  was  universal, — ^who 
had  lost  their  independence  and  even  buoyancy  of  spirit, — the 
manners,  the  character,  the  habits  of  a  free  people,  elevated  at 
once  to  a  position,  from  which  they  could  look  proudly  around 
on  the  depression  of  continental  serfs.  The  orgies  of  supersti- 
tion were  followed  by  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries  of  that  re- 
ligion, which  they  left  to  a  late  posterity.  They  established 
schools,  and  purified  our  colleges ;  and  learning,  which  had  hid 
itself  in  long  retirement,  came  forth  from  its  inglorious  retreat. 
Out  of  the  grave  of  fallen  superstition  and  ruined  barbarous 
philosophy,  emerged  a  gentle  spirit,  which  amalgamated  a  society 
convulsed,  and  created  institutions  harmonious  in  their  parts, 
simple  in  their  pretensions,  and  pure  in  their  character,  which 
still  exist,  as  living  testimony  to  the  just  and  philosophical  foun- 
dation on  which  they  rest. 

The  placid  stream  which  now  flows  in  a  gentle  current,  bear- 
ing on  its  breast  the  fruits  of  an  enlightened  freedom,  had  once 
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been  scattered  in  fruitless  waste  in  a  thousand  rills.  To  direct 
their  powers  to  a  right  convergence,  was  the  duty  to  which  the 
Reformers  in  resigning  themselves,  acquired  their  honourable 
immortality.  It  may  be  true,  that  in  the  herald's  college  they 
have  no  blazonry  of  arms,  and  their  labours  cannot  therefore 
extract  from  sentiment  a  word  of  commendation,  or  their  suffer- 
ings cause  one  tear  to  flow.  But  they  had  a  pedigree  to  render 
them  illustrious,  and  descendants  to  keep  their  spirit  in  existence* 
They  could  point  for  ancestors  to  the  picture  gallery  of  the  wise 
of  past  generations,  who  had  preceded  them  in  rescuing  man* 
kind  from  the  degrading  thralaom,  by  which  priests  and  kings, 
or  the  prejudices  of  a  people,  have  kept  in  bondage  human 
thought ;  and  for  descendants,  they  will  find  myriads  ready  to 
defend  their  memory  when  maligned.  The  degradations  tiiiey 
suffered,  were  neither  caused  by  forfeiture  of  public  confidence 
or  public  affection ;  they  were  neither  courted  by  folly  or  merit- 
ed oy  crime ;  they  arose  from  that  iniquity  of  fortune,  which,  in 
the  mixed  lot  of  human  life,  will  attend  the  best  of  actions,  and 
which,  endured  with  patience  or  met  with  fortitude,  become  the 
visible  rhetoric  of  their  virtues. 

It  was  through  them  that  the  happy  change  came  over  tlie 
moral  and  mental  character  of  society.  Through  their  instru- 
mentality the  universal  law  of  decay,  which  makes  establish- 
ments, like  life,  decline,  and  whose  corrosive  infifience  was  gnaw- 
ing away  the  vitals  of  the  commonwealth,  yielded  to  the  medi- 
cinal influence  of  a  better  system,  which  has  given  us  so  much 
healthy  feeling,  many  centuries  of  ever  increasing  prosperity, 
the  civilizing  influence  of  literary  and  commercial  greatness,  and 
enabled  us  to  outstrip  the  nations  of  the  world  in  all  the  eslSn- 
tials  which  constitute  a  country's  happiness.  And  yet  the  change 
was  accomplished  within  the  compass  of  a  single  life,  by  a  people 
arriving  at  maturity,  without  the  dull  season  of  probation,  or  the 
inconveniences  of  adolescence. 

Mr.  Tytler,  in  drawing  the  character  of  Knox,  has  no  sym- 
pathy with  moral  greatness.  He  feels  not  the  high  supremacy 
of  the  virtue  of  adherence  to  truth,  amid  the  sneers  of  friends, 
the  depression  of  exile,  or  the  terrors  of  persecution.  His  heart 
is  cold  to  the  heroism  of  principle.  He  cannot  appreciate  the 
scene,  when  the  humble  minister  confronted  the  Privy  Council, 
deriving  additional  lustre  from  his  intended  degradation,  and 
shewing  us  how  a  great  man  may  be  ill-treated,  but  not  dis- 
honoured. For  the  ruin  of  rank,  and  beauty,  and  ancient  name, 
he  excites  our  sympathies,  and  invokes  the  full  volume  of  our 
compassions  and  our  sorrows.  He  changes  the  accuser  into  the 
accused,  and  inverts  the  morality  of  actipns,  to  obtain  a  judg- 
ment consistent  with  his  prejudices.     "  On  many  occasions,"  he 
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tells  us,  "  Knox  acted  upon  the  principle  (so  manifestly  erro- 
neous and  unchristian)  that  the  end  justified  the  means/"* — (Vol, 
vii.,  p.  331.)  In  vain  have  we  read  the  HSstory  for  occasions 
when  he  is  said  to  have  exemplified  the  principle,  except  the 
death  of  Rizzio  ;  and  in  vain  will  Mr.  Tytler  urge  that  charge 
a^ain  upon  a  startled  public.  He  will  deal  with  it,  as  he  did 
with  his  attack  on  the  memory  of  the  martyr  Wishart,  whom,  in 
an  early  work,  he  accused  as  accessory  to  tne  death  of  Beaton — 
a  charge  which  in  his  history  he  has  abandoned,  or  frittered  away 
in  insinuation,  which  carries  with  it  its  antidote ;  and  there  we 
leave  it.  But  he  farther  teUs  us,  that  Knox  was  ^^  fierce,  unre- 
lenting, and  unscrupulous." — (Vol.  vii,  p.  331.)  Fierce  and 
unrelenting  he  ever  was — ^but  nothing  more  than  a  good  man 
ever  must— against  any  thing  that  had  the  appearance  of  the 
conventional  moralities  of  Mr.  Tytler's  heroes,  or  the  crimes  of 
which  his  heroine  was  accused.  But  that  he  displayed  such  feel- 
ings, as  is  intended  to  be  conveyed,  against  what  was  right,  is  a 
charge  which  not  one  among  the  thousand  calumniators,  who 
have  exhausted  their  time  in  invective  and  investigation,  can 
place  upon  other  authority  than  their  o^ti  assertion.  In  the  like 
spirit  we  meet  the  charge  of  being  unscrupulous,  which,  resting 
as  it  does  in  the  vagueness  of  generality,  may  be  safely  left  with 
a  general  contradiction. 

rfine-tenths  of  the  Scottish  people  will  read  such  things  with 
indignation,  and — were  it  not  for  the  high  respectabihty  of  the 
author — ^with  feelings  of  contempt.  They  will  find  some  pallia- 
tion for  them  in  his  nereditary  prejudices.  They  will  consider  it 
natural  enough,  that  one  who  has  worked  eighteen  years  amid 
th^mouldering  records  of  other  days — without  being  able,  after 
all,  to  see  the  importance  of  that  Keformation,  whicn  renders  its 
history  interesting  not  onlv  to  Scotland,  but  to  mankind — ^has  no 
sympathies  with  the  recollections  of  departed  worth,  which  shone 
out  in  a  high  and  single-minded  philanthropy  to  the  last.  They 
will  look  upon  the  author's  performance,  as  they  would  upon  any 
other  of  a  school,  which  speaks  any  language  of  religion  and 
morals  consistent  with  the  innocence  of  Mary  and  the  infamy  of 
her  accusers ;  and  when  the  interest  attached  to  a  new  publica- 
tion, by  subsiding,  shall  have  allowed  this  history  to  siuK  to  its 
place  of  rest,  the  author  will  find,  to  his  regret,  that  his  fierce 
invectives  have  ruined  nothing  but  the  fame  he  is  so  anxious  to 
acquire. 

Far  be  it  irom.  us  to  act  as  the  indiscriminate  eulogists  of  E[nox. 
Let  his  faults  be  censured  with  unsparing  rigour,  but  let  not  his 

fenerous  sacrifices  and  his  manly  courage  be  forgotten.    In  con- 
emning  justly  the  severity  of  his  language,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  it  was  a  common  failing,  into  which  even  Erasmus  fell ;  and 
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in  an  impartial  estimate  of  his  character,  do  not  omit  the  lov^- 
able  nature  of  the  man — his  humour — his  vigorous  human- 
heartedness — the  absence  of  all  cant,  or  affect$ition,  or  maudlin 
extravagance — the  utter  want  of  all  selfishness,  which  made  him 
decline  a  bishopric  from  the  best  of  princes — and  his  Christian 
humility,  though  the  correspondent  and  friend  of  monarchs  and 
their  ministers.  Do  not  sink  into  oblivion  the  fact,  that  flattery 
could  not  diminish  his  perseverance ;  that  threats  increased  his 
ardour ;  that  hatred,  obloquy,  and  scorn — from  power,  that  had 
the  instruments  to  avenge — from  friends,  whose  attachment  was 
the  first  object  of  his  affections — and  from  "  his  very  familiars," 
whom  his  generosity  had  enriched — were  the  result  of  the  sacri- 
fice to  duty ;  how  he  knew  tl^e  cost,  and,  to  the  eternal  honour 
of  his  memoiy,  paid  it  to  the  frill. 

An  impartial  writer  would  narrate  how,  in  the  grand  carnival 
of  the  age,  strange  masquerades  were  seen.  It  was  through  the 
Reformer's  influence  that  feudal  enmities  disappeared — ancient 

Earty  shibboleths  were  forgotten — ancient  enemies  resigned  their 
atred.  The  people  heard — ^beqame  convinced — and,  by  their 
actions,  told  the  sincerity  of  their  convictions.  All  former  con- 
tests were  cast  aside ;  all  the  past  wrongs  of  clanship,  transmitted 
from  a^e  to  age  as  a  family  inheritance— rail  the  license  of  a 
demoraudzed  society — were  swept  away  in  the  new  current  of  en- 
thusiasm, which  left  the  deserted  churches  of  popery,  the  frmeral 
mementos  of  departed  superstition. 

We  have  now  exhausted  all  our  smce  for  any  particular  ex- 
amination of  Mr.  Tytler's  history.  We  could  have  wished,  had 
we  been  able,  to  follow  him  during  the  reign  of  James,  when^.  the 
tide  of  religious  fervour  had  subsided,  and  the  whole  power  of 
Government  was  employed  to  raise  a  bulwark  against  its  flow  a 
second  time.  This,  however,  we  must  leave  to  me  judgment  of 
Mr.  TytWs  readers,  and  shall,  at  present,  close  our  strictures 
with  a  few  observations  on  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
later  volumes  of  this  History. 

In  reading  the  account  of  the  Eeformation,  its  causes  and  its 
results,  one's  feelings  of  indignation  at  the  perverted  narrative 
yield  to  an  artistic  feeling  of  anger,  at  the  mode  in  which  the 
author  has  spoilt  so  fine  a  subject.  We  would  have  submitted 
to  abuse  had  it  been  boldly  done ;  and  the  history  of  the  Re- 
formation would  notr  have  appeared  so  utterly  distasteful  if  we 
could  find  a  thorough  appreciation  of  its  importapce,  whether  for 
good  or  evil.  But  the  historian  seems  entirely  to  have  over- 
looked it.  He  gives  us  a  few  biographies,  and  forgets  the  history 
of  a  people  ;  and  the  parties  honoured  are,  of  course,  the  illus- 
trious who  had  handles  to  their  names.     It  is  absolutely  amazing, 
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with  Robertson's  introduction  to  the  history  of  Charles  V.  before 
him,  how  he  missed  the  finest  subject  for  historical  dissertation 
vet  left  to  modern  industry.  What  a  noble  chapter  it  would 
nave  made,  if,  instead  of  all  this  rubbish  of  quotation  from  the 
letters  of  Lord  Mighty  and  the  Duke  of  Craft,  and  the  Queen 
of  Policy,  he  had  patiently  set  himself  down  to  inform  us  of  the 
state  of  social  existence,  and  rehgious  feeling  and  learning,  in 
the  eventful  years  which  preceded  and  followed  the  Revolution. 
How  interesting  it  would  have  been  had  he  followed  the  example 
of  Robertson  with  regard  to  the  state  of  Germany  in  the  days  of 
Luther;  had  he  taken  each  class  of  the  community  and  told 
their  story — the  private  lives  of  the  clergy,  for  example — their 
virtues  or  their  venality,  their  ignorance,  their  profligacy  of 
manners,  their  persecuting  spirit.  How  admirably  he  could 
have  displayed  his  learning,  and  amused  his  readers,  by  entering 
their  libraries  and  giving  us  a  peep  of  the  foolish  literature  lying 
there ;  or  by  introducing  us  to  the  conversation  of  these  gross  and 
lazy  priests,  who  slumbered  and  woke  to  eat  and  drink  and 
slumber  again.  His  readers  would  have  laughed  with  him  at 
their  mutual  accusations  and  recriminations  ;  and  following  them 
into  their  private  chambers  he  could  have  told  us  many  a  moral 
lesson  from  their  secret  doings.  People  are  never  so  wicked  as 
during  a  general  mortality,  or  the  ravages  of  the  plague ;  and 
sailors  get  drunk  as  the  vessel  sinks.  Hence  the  numerous  in- 
cidents such  as  that  which  marked  the  close  of  the  Popish 
Bishopric  of  Aberdeen,  in  which  the  holy  bishop'  accused  the 
Chapter  of  lukewarmness  towards  heresy,  and  they  retorted  by 
calling  upon  him  to  cause  his  churchmen  "  reform,  their  shame- 
ftj  lives,  and  remove  their  open  concubines ;"  and  more  espe- 
cially that  he,  the  Apostolic  Father  himself,  "  would  have  the 
goodness  to  show  an  example  by  abstaining  from  the  company  of 
the  gentlewoman  with  whom  he  was  greatly  slandered." — (Keith, 
pref.^  p.  11.)  Nay,  it  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  add  a  sketch 
of  that  most  consummate  of  Popish  abominations,  auricular  con- 
fession ;  and  the  clamorous  canon  of  a  provincial  council  might 
be  quoted,  wherein  the  confessors  were  directed  to  hear  the 
penitent  patiently,  and  not  to  look  too  often  in  the  face,  particu- 
larly if  a  woman.*  He  could  have  added,  at  the  same  time,  a 
short  account  of  the  mode  of  generation  of  new  saints,  and  the 
concoction  of  holy  relics;  and  a  graphic  narrative  might  be 
given  of  the  mode  in  which  the  humble  Notaries  at  the  many 
shrines  gazed  with  wonder  at  the  priestly  jugglers,  deposited 


*  '*  In  audiendo  confessionem,  eacerdos  habeat  vultum  humilem,  et  oculos  ad 
terras  demissos  ;  nee  soepius  indiscrete  faciem  respiciat  confitentis,  et  maxime 
mulieris.*' — Can,  76  of  the  Canons  published  by  Hailes. 
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their  offering  before  the  image,  received  a  nod  from  it,  and  in 
pious  ecstasy  retired.  Of  all  this,  however,  there  occurs  not  a 
single  word ;  and  one,  after  the  perusal  of  its  history,  will  rise 
with  the  most  dreamy  impression  of  the  gorgeous  establishment 
of  the  old  Papal  religion,  and  with  no  impression  at  all  of  the 
jolly  fathers  who  gave  it  a  "  local  habitation  and  a  name.** 

Mr.  Tytler  is  a  lawyer,  and  upon  his  professional  theme  it 
becomes  us  to  be  silent.  At  the  same  time,  the  general  impro- 
fessional  reader  cannot  help  regretting,  that  many  of  the  inter- 
esting events  connected  with  the  history  of  our  legal  institutions 
have  been  sunk  into  oblivion.  We  might,  with  advantage,  have 
received  some  information  in  regard  to  those  dens  of  iniquity, 
termed  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  in  which  the  clergy  administered 
"  justice,"  and  gathered  their  tithes,  and  taught  the  learned  out 
of  an  immense  book  of  laws.  The  subject  could  have  been  made 
amusing,  by  a  few  of  the  causes  celebres  they  decided ;  and  the 
historian  would  have  found,  that  the  history  of  private  morality 
and  oppression,  as  there  exhibited,  would  have  reflected  a  far 
brighter  light  on  the  condition  of  the  country,  than  the  most 
horrific  murder  story  he  has  told  us. 

By  an  easy  and  natural  diversion,  he  cx)uld  then  have  intro- 
duced us  to  the  Civil  Courts,  and  given  us  some  idea  of  their  con- 
stitution and  their  privileges,  rendered  interesting  by  a  few  anec- 
dotes as  to  their  corruption  and  venality,  so  highly  prized  by  the 
old  barons  who  hated  Cromwell's  Commissioners,  because  "  they 
had  no  natural  feeling,  and  decided  all  the  same,  though  one  of  the 
parties  were  of  their  kith  and  kin."  The  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Scotland  might  also  have  received  a  passing  notice. 
Some  information  could  have  been  afforded  as  to  whether  there 
were  Officers  of  the  Crown — a  Chancellor,  a  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  and  one  for  Foreign  Affairs,  one  for 
the  Borders,  and  another  for  the  Highland  reivers. 

Was  there  not,  too,  a  common  people  in  that  perished  age, 
and  had  they  not  a  history,  like  the  lords  and  ladies,  of  whose 
doings  these  nine  diffusive  volumes  are  the  industrious  record  ? 
They  appear,  in  the  historian's  estimation,  to  have  been  bom  of 
oblivion,  and  destined  to  oblivion ;  and  their  names  make  no 
figure  in  history.  Still,  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  know, 
if  the  blood  warmed  their  hearts,  and  if  they  sj3oke  and  felt  as 
did  the  great.  In  what  manner  did  Donald  Maclan  Mhor,  in 
the  far  north,  amid  the  mists  of  his  native  hills,  wear  away  the 
duU  monotony  of  life  ?  Was  he  clothed  in  sheep-skins,  and  did 
he  live  by  sheep-stealing  ?  Were  there  wise  men,  and  magicians 
with  the  second  sight,  hard  by  the  Tummell  or  the  Spey,  and 
was  that  the  native  land  of  whiskey  then  ?  Farming,  too,  was  in 
use  surely,  in  these  old  days ;  but  we  cannot  extract  from  Mr. 
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Tytler,  whether  our  worthy  fathers,  in  the  patriarchal  style,  em- 
ployed bullocks  for  the  plough,  and  trod  out  the  corn  by  the  feet 
of  oxen.  O !  that  he  had  kept  in  mind  the  saying  of  the  worthy 
gentleman,  commemorated  in  the  Voyage  to  Brobdignag,  when 
unravelling  his  everlasting  court  intrigues, — "  He  gave  it  for 
his  opinion,  that  whoever  could  make  two  ears  of  com,  or  two 
blades  of  grass,  to  grow  upon  a  spot  of  ground  where  only  one 
grew  before,  would  deserve  better  of  mankind,  and  do  more 
essential  service  to  his  country,  than  the  whole  race  of  politicians 
put  together." 

Or,  if  we  come  to  the  Lowland  towns,  where  dwelt  the  sub- 
stantial burghers,  plying  the  busy  industry  of  their  respective 
crafts,  why  will  the  historian  not  tell  us  something  of  their  quiet 
happy  existence  ?  They  courted,  surelv,  and  they  married ;  and 
sometimes  they  committed  crimes,  and  as  often  exhibited  gene- 
rous and  noble  virtues,  as  the  proudest  high-bom  Hidalgo  of 
them  all.  Were  shirts,  and  shoes,  and  stockings,  among  the 
luxuries,  or  the  comforts  merely,  of  burghal  existence  ?  What 
an  interesting  story  has  Guizot,  in  his  history  of  European 
Civilization,  contrived  to  rear  out  of  the  prosaic  existence  of  the 
denizens  of  the  cities,  who  stand  amid  the  gloom  of  the  middle 
ages,  as  something  superior  to  the  brutality  and  ignorance  of  the 
times ;  and  how  admu'ablv  does  he  follow  them  to  their  work- 
shops, and  to  the  bosom  of  their  domestic  aflFections,  contrasting 
their  happy  comforts  with  the  squalid  greatness  of  the  roistering 
baron,  whose  castle  overtopped  their  city  or  their  hamlet. 

The  subject  is,  however,  too  mean  for  the  Scottish  historian,  who 
is  above  telling  us  anything  of  the  manners,  habits,  pleasures, 
trades,  feelings,  opinions  of  this  busy,  persevering,  and  intelligent 
people ;  nor  will  he  give  any  information  as  to  their  literature. 
Here,  too,  a  fine  chapter  has  been  thrown  to  the  winds.  Oppres- 
sion, weariness,  and  disgust  with  the  utter  abominations  of  the 
Romish  faith ;  convictions  as  to  its  falsehood,  and  hatred  to  its 
shameless  ministers,  were  the  principal  causes  of  its  downfall.  But 
the  influence  of  poetry  was  brought  in  to  excite  the  fancy ;  and  the 
ridicule  and  sarcasm  of  Lindsay,  and  "  the  gude  and  godlie  bal- 
lads," and  other  productions  of  the  same  school,  rendered  ridicu- 
lous what  had  already  been  declared  sinful.  It  is  said  that  the 
songs  of  Beranger  overthrew  the  elder  Bourbons ;  it  is  unques- 
tionable that  the  keen  wit  of  the  poetasters,  who  satirized  the 
priests,  effected  the  strongest  impression  on  the  popular  mind  of 
Scotland.  Yet  all  that  is  said  upon  this  subject  is  contained  in  three 
lines — more  perhaps  than  might  have  been  expected;  and  then  the 
author  proceeds  to  the  staple  subject  of  his  treatise — the  descrip- 
tion of  a  border  excursion — some  gross  oppression,  or  exquisitely 
exciting  murder.     We  can  scarcely  ascertain  from  this  history  of 
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his  country,  who  was  Sir  David  Lindsay,  one  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous men  of  letters  of  ancient  Scotland ;  and  the  man  whose  works 
have  delighted  many  a  reader,  now  shines  with  an  obscure  lustre, 
at  the  side  of  some  rcudal  ruffian  who  had  exhibited  the  superla- 
tives of  inhumanity.  Gavin  Douglas,  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  the 
translator  of  Virgfl  and  part  of  Ovid — a  gentleman — a  scholar  in 
the  highest  sense — a  poet  who  has  left  descriptive  poetry  equal  to 
that  of  any  language,  is  introduced  to  our  notice,  not  as  havinjg 
immortalized  himsdf  by  works  of  genius,  but  because^'he  had  act 
justed  a  squabble  between  two  of  the  mighty  lords.  It  is,  more- 
over, scarcely  conceivable  that  Mr.  Tytler  should  have  spent  so 
many  weary  pages,  in  quoting  the  twaddling  scandal  of  the  self- 
conceited,  busy,  prying,  impertinent  English  resident,  Thomas 
Randolph,  and  left  unnoticed  the  labours  of  William  Dunbar,  the 
greatest  of  the  original  poets  of  old  Scotland,  who,  according  to 
Warton,  "  adorned  the  present  period  with  a  degree  of  sentiment 
^d  spirit,  a  command  of  phraseology,  and  a  fertility  of  imagina^ 
tion,  not  to  be  found  in  any  English  poet  since  Cliapcer  and  JLyd- 
gate.'' 

We  need  not  name  others.  They  have  all  been  contemptu- 
ously left  in  the  obscurity  of  their  antiquated  phraseology,  and 
their  country's  historian  will  not  condescend  to  tell  us  anything 
of  their  language  and  ours.  There  never  was  a  history  which  has 
acquired  such  a  name  as  this,  so  defective  upon  nine-tenths  of  the 
subjects  necessary  for  its  construction.  Materials,  too,  lie  at  hand 
in  inconvenient  abundance,  for  enabling  the  historian  to  unroll 
the  history  of  that  world  of  old,  the  habits  and  customs  of  our 
&thers,  their  literature  and  their  religion,  their  language  and  their 
origin,  the  humble  destinies  of  perished  generations,  whose  hum 
of  busy  labour  we  would  hear  again,  mingling  with  the  chant  of 
the  monkish  miserere.  By  judicious  compression  all  this  might 
be  contained  within  such  a  compass  as  not  to  extend  the  work  a 
angle  page,  provided  a  number  of  inhuman  atrocities  were  left 
out,  and  oidy  a  few  retained  as  examples  of  the  rest ;  and  also 
under  the  condition,  that  two  or  three  hundred  of  the  five  hundred 
pages  of  dull  quotation  from  State  Paper  Office  correspondence, 
were  consigned  to  the  obscurity  from  whence  it  has  been  dragged. 

Mr.  Tytler  expresses  his  gratitude  to  Lord  Melbourne  for  al- 
lowing him  "  a  full  examination  of  the  Scottish  correspondence 
in  the  State  Paper  Office,"  and  which  he  tells  us  was  an  event 
"  the  most  pleasurable  in  my  literary  life." — (Y^'*  ^-j  P-  377.) 
We  cannot  express  the  same  gratification.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  several  Court  intrigues  have  been  thereby  divested  of 
their  mystery ;  but,  in  opposition  to  that,  we  have  to  set  a  deluge 
of  matter,  on  uncontroverted  points,  told  with  amazing  periphrasis 
of  phrase,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  half  our  history.     To  adopt 
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the  simile  of  Burke,  the  historian  seized  a  handful  of  grasshoppers, 
which  he  presents  as  the  riches  of  the  land,  while  altogether  un- 
mindful of  the  noble  oxen  quietly  browsing  around  him.  Like 
any  other  collection  of  old  correspondence,  this  book  will,  how- 
ever, be  useful,  and  it  is  needless  now  to  continue  our  wailings  as 
to  its  omissions.  But  if,  instead  of  denominating  the  four  last  vo- 
lumes a  history,  they  were  described  as  the  biography  of  Mary 
Stuart,  of  Regent  Murray,  and  of  Morton,  interspersed  with 
sketches  of  other  grandees,  and  solemn  denunciations  of  the  coarse 
vulgarity  and  intolerance  of  Presbyterian  ministers,  a-better  idea 
would  he  entertained  of  its  character  and  its  object. 

This  is  our  History !  We  grudge  not  the  author  the  pension 
it  has  gained  him  ;  he  will,  perhaps,  never  receive  either  from  his 
pension  or  his  profits,  remuneration  for  his  labour  of  eighteen 
years.  It  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  galling  to  his  friends,  that 
we  cannot  recompense  him  by  our  admiration  and  our  gratitude, 
and  are  driven  to  the  painful  conviction^  that  the  History  of  Scot- 
land remains  to  be  composed. 


Art.  n. — The  Entire  Works  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  A.M.,  with 
a  Brief  Memoir  of  his  Life,  by  Dr.  Gregory,  and  Observa- 
tions on  his  Character  as  a  Preacher,  by  John  Foster.  Pub- 
lished under  the  superintendence  of  Olinthus  Gregory, 
LrL.D.,  F.E.A.S.     London,  1832. 

We  do  not  think  the  method  that  was  at  first  adopted  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  and  the  fame  of  Mr.  Hall  by  any  means 
i'udicious.  We  have  a  memoir  by  Dr.  Gregory,  a  character  of 
lim  as  a  public  man  by  Mr.  Foster,  several  distinct  sketches  in 
pages  and  half  pages  by  Anderson  and  others,  and  subsequently 
a  more  elaborate  life  by  Morris,  reminiscences  by  Greene,  and 
various  minor  contributions,  having  more  or  less  of  merit ;  con- 
sequently, everything  relating  to  him  is  given  in  such  a  piece- 
meal and  fragmentaiway,  that  we  have  neither  the  pleasure  nor 
the  instruction  of  one  masterly  and  continuous  narrative.  Gre- 
gory's is  pleasant,  Foster's  profound,  Morris's  heavy,  and  Greene's 
frivolous.  Scattered  and  various  as  these  performances  are, 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years  it  seemed  to  us  desirable  to  recall 
the  image  of  departed  greatness  in  a  condensed  form,  with  such 
new  circumstances  as  personal  knowledge  might  enable  us  to 
record,  and  aflection  embalm,  assured  that  contemporaries  will 
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never  be  weary  of  a  subject  so  cherished,*  and  that  the  coming 
age  cannot  be  furnished  with  many  of  more  instructive  and  en- 
during value.  What  is  most  truly  characteristic  often  vanishes 
with  the  life,  which,  like  the  setting  sun,  leaves  only  the  radiant 
twilight  for  a  time.  To  perpetuate  these  traits,  and  imprint 
them  for  contemplation  on  the  page  of  a  faithful,  however  abbre- 
viated, narrative,  is  a  grateful  task,  and  not,  we  trust,  unpro- 
fitable. 

Men  of  great  talent  are  said  seldom  to  have  clever  sons ;  but  to 
this  rule  the  present  instance  furnishes  an  exception.  The  father 
of  Robert  Hall  was  a  distinguished  minister  of  the  Baptist  per- 
suasion at  Amsby,  a  small  village  near  Leicester ;  and  the  more 
than  ordinary  resemblance  between  them,  both  in  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  head  and  features,  and  the  order  of  their  mental 
faculties,  might  aflFord  some  assistance  to  the  dubious  in  the  veri- 
fication of  physiognomical  science.  Robert  (born  at  Amsby 
May  2,  1764)  was  the  youngest  of  fourteen  children,  and,  in 
infancy,  the  feeblest,  though  afterwards  his  frame  and  constitu- 
tion bordered  on  the  athletic.  He  was  once  given  up  for  dead 
in  the  arms  of  his  nurse ;  and  it  was  long  after  the  average  time 
for  children  before  he  could  walk  or  talk.  In  the  former  faculty 
he  was  never  a  proficient — in  the  latter  he  soon  became  remark- 
able. Even  at  a  very  early  period,  as  we  have  been  informed 
by  those  who  had  the  means  of  knowing,  he  would  frequently 
entertain  the  haymakers  in  the  hours  of  toil,  and  during  their 
meals,  by  a  conversation  rich  in  sensible  observations  and  sportive 
sallies,  which  secured  their  admiration  and  love.  Happily  the 
precocity  of  his  talent  was  exempt  from  the  usual  fatahty  of 

Eremature  extinction.  Even  at  nine  years  of  age  he  could  not 
e  restricted  to  the  narrow  limits  of  village  school  instruction, 
but  had  read  and  reflected  on  Butler's  Analogy,  and  Jonathan 
Edwards's  Treatises  on  the  Affections  and  the  Will.  This  me- 
taphysical bias  he  himself  attributed  to  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  a  humble  tailor  at  Arnsby,  whom  he  represented  as  a  very 
well  informed  acute  man.  From  our  knowledge  of  him  in  after 
life,  we  should  rather  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  dialectical  skill 
and  tendencies  were  in  the  child,  for  whom  it  was  sufficient  to 
find  a  willing  listener  in  the  tailor ;  for  it  is  often  characteristic 
of  great  and  generous  minds,  to  attribute  to  others  as  native  ex- 
cellence what  in  fact  is  only  seen  as  reflections  of  their  own. 

His  first  tutor  informed  his  -  father,  when  his  son  was  only 
eleven  years  of  age,  that  he  was  unable  farther  to  instruct  his 
pupil ;  and  accordingly,  after  a  short  ijaccrval,  he  was  taken  to 
the  boarding-school  of  the  Rev.  tJohn  Ryland  of  Northampton, 
with  whom  he -remained  only  a  year  and  a-half.  The  genius 
of  Ryland  (the  father  of  the  late  Dr.  Ryland)  was  of  a  kind 
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well  calculated  to  stimulate  his  son  ;  nor  was  it  unallied  to  it  in 
bold  conception  and  eccentricity.  In  the  latter  respect,  however, 
his  tutor  was  a  meteor  of  wilder  range  and  fiercer  blaze. 

In  September  1778,  he  became  a  member  of  his  father's 
church,  and  having  given  satisfactory  proofs  of  piety  and  of 
predilection  for  the  Christian  ministry,  he  was  soon  after  sent  to 
the  Bristol  Academy,  whence,  after  three  years,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  King's  College,  Aberdeen.  While  at  Bristol  he  was 
highly  appreciated  both  as  a  student  and  a  speaker.  What  he  did 
and  wrote  uniformly  bore  the  stamp  of  originality ;  and  his  oc- 
casional efforts  at  Amsby,  Clipstone,  and  Kettering,  during  the 
vacations,  excited  great  interest  and  won  him  much  admiration. 

During  his  college  pursuits  at  Aberdeen,  the  professors  of  that 
period  gave  the  strongest  testimonies  to  his  proficiency  in  the 
various  branches  of  classical,  mathematical,  and  philosophical 
study.  At  the  close  of  his  fourth  year,  he  delivered  a  Greek 
oration,  which  obtained  for  him  much  local  celebrity,  and  this  was 
followed  with  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  At  Aber- 
deen he  became  associated,  as  well  in  intellectual  pursuits  as  in 
close  fiiendship,  with  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  These  eminent 
men  ever  after  retained  for  each  other  sentiments  of  the  highest 
consideration  and  attachment.  They  Vf&tQ  so  marked  at  college 
for  their  unanimity  and  attainments,  that  their  class-fellows  would 
often  point  to  them,  and  say,  "  There  go  Plato  and  Herodotus." 

We  have  not,  in  the  present  instance,  to  contemplate  genius 
struggling  amidst  counter-working  agencies,  and  making  its  way 
notwithstanding  the  difiiculties ;  but  rather  the  happy  results  of 
a  combination  of  favourable  circumstances  eliciting  and  perfect- 
ing its  powers.  That  Hall  would  have  surmounted  obstacles  of 
no  ordinary  kind  cannot  be  questioned ;  but  he  was  not  ccdled 
to  the  trial.  Under  the  paternal  roof  he  had  the  advantage  of 
talent  and  experienced  wisdom  to  guide  his  early  way ;  at  the 
boarding-school  he  was  still  powerfiilly  impelled  forward  by  kin- 
dred genius  and  an  exalted  moral  influence ;  in  the  Bristol  In- 
stitution he  enjoyed  the  tutorship  of  Hugh  and  Caleb  Evans, 
both  of  them  distinguished  in  their  day ;  at  Aberdeen  his  mental 
habits  were  strengthened  by  the  companionship  of  Mackintosh. 
Having  imbibed  a  taste  for  literature  and  a  turn  for  metaphysical 
inquiries  in  these  several  schools  of  instruction,  not  to  forget  the 
books  he  first  read,  and  the  intercourse  he  held  with  the  cele- 
brated tailor  at  Arnsby,  he  was  providentially  preparing  for  that 
literary  and  public  ^career  to  which  he  was  destined,  and  which 
he  was  by  nature  adapted  to  occupy.  The  bracing  effect  of  that 
rivalship,  and  of  those  fiiendly  discussions  in  whicn  he  and  Sir 
James  were  wont  daily  to  engage*  in  their  wanderings  by  the 
shore  or  in  the  fields,  was,  to  one  of  his  order,  like  the  tighten- 
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ing  of  the  strings  of  a  musical  instrument,  which,  when  wound 
up  to  the  right  pitch,  was  hereafter  to  pour  forth  strains  of 
powerful  and  enchanting  melody.  Sir  James  declared  of  him- 
self, in  a  letter  to  Hall,  at  a  distant  period,  that  "  on  the  most 
impartial  survey  of  his  early  life,  he  could  see  nothing  which  so 
much  tended  to  excite  and  invigorate  the  understanding,  to 
direct  it  towards  high,  and  perhaps  scarcely  accessible,  objects,  as 
his  intimacy  with  his  honoured  friend."  Examples  of  this  de- 
scription have  a  strong  relation  to  the  question,  whether  genius 
be  an  innate  and  original  constituent  of  the  mind,  or  whether  it 
be  only  the  calling  forth,  by  means  of  proper  cultivation,  the 
rudiments  of  thought,  or  the  seminal  principles  of  mental  supe- 
riority, which  may  be  supposed  inherent  in  all  rational  natures. 
It  is  hard  to  conceive,  however,  amidst  innumerable  failures,  that 
mere  diligence,  attended  by  whatever  advantages,  would  work 
out  such  stupendous  results. 

At  the  close  of  1783,  Mr.  Hall  received  an  invitation  to  be- 
come assistant  pastor  with  Dr.  Caleb  Evans,  at  Broadmead, 
Bristol.  It  was  agreed,  however,  that  he  should  return  to  his 
studies  in  Scotland  during  the  college  session  of  1784-5.  On 
settling  at  Bristol,  his  preaching  elevated  him  to  the  height  of 
popularity,  being  the  evident  product  of  a  mind  of  extraordinary 
vigour  and  cultivation ;  yet  was  it  deficient  in  evangelical  rich- 
ness— a  circumstance  which  none  afterwards  so  deeply  deplored 
as  himself. 

In  August  1785,  he  was  appointed  classical  tutor  in  the  Bris- 
tol Academy,  a  ^tuation  whicn  he  held  with  great  reputation  for 
more  than  five  years.  A  painftil  misunderstanding  with  Dr. 
Evans,  and  some  differences  of  sentiment  with  the  Church,  at 
length  faciHtated  his  removal  to  another  sphere  of  labour.  He 
was  invited  to  succeed  Robert  Bobinson  at  Cambridge,  and  went 
thither  in  July  1791.  From  that  period,  we  are  informed  by 
one  of  his  hearers,  the  congregation  gradually  increased,  till  in  a 
few  years  the  enlargement  of  the  place  of  worship  became  neces- 
sary. Members  of  the  University  frequently,  and  in  considerable 
numbers,  attended  in  the  afternoons  on  his  preaching.  "  Several 
senators,  as  well  as  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church,  re- 
ceived their  first  lessons  in  eloquence  from  his  lips." 

The  progress  of  the  French  Revolution,  which  shook  the  very 
foundations  of  society  in  England  by  splitting  it  into  political 
divisions  of  opinion,  did  not  more  violently  agitate  any  place  in 
the  kingdom  than  Cambridge,  which  was  proKfic  in  controver- 
sial pamphlets  and  social  conflicts.  Hall's  ardent  mind  became 
inflamed,  and,  urged  on  by  a  circle  of  intelligent  and  active 
friends,  he  was  induced  to  resist  his  natural  disinclination  to 
TOting,  and  produced  a  large  pamphlet,  under  the  title  of  "  An 
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Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,"  which,  though  com- 
posed with  rapidity,  was  full  of  power,  and  secured  for  him  much 
distinction  as  an  author.  This  early  essay  is  chai^acterized  by  a 
manly  avowal  of  liberal  principles,  communicated  in  language  at 
once  forcible  and  beautiful,  thundering  with  energy,  and  hght- 
ening  with  flashes  of  brilliant  eloquence. 

The  next  publication  laid  the  basjs  of  his  lasting  celebrity  as 
an  author, — his  discourse  on  "Modem  Lifidelity."  Indepen- 
dently of  its  intrinsic  excellence,  there  were  several  circumstances 
which  contributed  to  its  popularity.  It  was  remarkably  well 
timedy  and  answered  a  pressing  necessity.  Between  the  years 
1795  and  1799,  many  debating  societies  were  formed  in  London, 
to  which  the  lower  classes  were  allured  on  the  Sunday  evenings, 
under  various  pretences,  and  which  became  in  a  short  time  the 
nurseries  of  infidelity.  The  leaven  of  impiety  spread,  and  he 
had  reason  to  fear  that  not  only  was  the  coimtry  becoming  in- 
fected, but  that  the  young  among  his  own  people  were  tending 
to  scepticism.  This  grieved  his  pious  spirit,  and  roused  into 
exertion  his  utmost  talent.  He  first  delivered  this  sermon  at 
Bristol  in  1800,  and  then  at  Cambridge.  His  own  view  of  the 
case  is  thus  expressed  in  a  preface  : — 

"  To  obliterate  the  sense  of  Deity,  of  moral  sanctions,  and  a  future 
world ;  and  by  these  means  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  total  subver- 
sion of  every  institution,  both  social  and  religious,  which  men  have 
been  hitherto  accustomed  to  revere,  is  evidently  the  principal  object 
of  modem  sceptics, — ^the  first  sophists  who  have  avowed  an  attempt 
to  govern  the  world  without  inculcating  the  persuasion  of  a  superior 
power." 

He  intimates  that  it  is  the  immaculate  holiness  of  the  Chris- 
tian revelation  which  is  precisely  what  renders  it  disgusting  to 
men  who  are  determined!,  at  all  events,  to  retain  their  vices. 

"  The  dominion  of  Christianity  being,  in  the  very  essence  of  it,  the 
dominion  of  virtue,  we  need  look  no  further  for  the  sources  of  hostility 
in  any  who  oppose  it,  than  their  attachment  to  vice  and  disorder. 
This  view  of  the  controversy,  if  it  be  just,  demonstrates  its  supreme 
importance,  and  furnishes  the  strongest  plea  with  every  one  with 
whom  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  vice  or  virtue,  delu- 
sion or  truth,  govern  the  world,  to  exert  his  talents,  in  whatever  pro- 
portion they  are  possessed,  in  contending  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  de- 
livered to  the  saints" 

Another  circumstance  which  contributed  to  the  popularity  of 
this  discourse  was  the  extreme  virulence  of  an  attack  in  the 
"  Cambridge  Intelligencer,"  in  several  letters  by  Mr.  Flower  its 
editor,  which  were  written,  as  was  generally  believed,  in  resent- 
ment for  the  friendlv  advice  of  Mr.  Hall  to  alter  the  tone  of  his 
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political  disquisitions.  About  the  same  time,  another  attack  of 
equal  virulence  was  made  by  Mr.  Anthony  Robinson,  in  a  se- 
parate pamphlet.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  lauded  by  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  University,  celebrated  by  Dr.  Parr 
in  his  "  Spital  Sermon,"  extolled  by  individuals  of  literary  emi- 
nence, and  especially  praised  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  in  the 
Monthly  Review,  and  privately  circulated  by  him,  to  some  extent, 
among  his  Parliamentary  friends.  All  this,  however,  would  have 
been  unavailing  to  give  it  permanent  influence,  and  its  author 
su|)erior  fame,  had  it  not  possessed  extraordinary  merits.  In 
truth  it  can  never  be  read  without  profit,  and  can  never  perish 
while  the  language  lasts. 

Within  a  comparatively  short  period  Mr.  Hall  published  two 
other  sermons,  remarkable  also  for  their  display  of  talent,  and 
their  critical  adaptation  to  the  times ;  namely,  "  Reflections  on 
War,"  and  "  The  Sentiments  proper  to  the  present  Crisis." 
These  will  be  lasting  records  of  his  genius,  though  the  exciting 
occasions  of  them  have  passed  away.  The  few  other  sermons 
from  his  pen,  excepting  that  on  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
had  relation  to  more  private  events,  though  of  the  deepest  interest 
and  importance, — as  "  The  Discouragements  and  Supports  of 
the  Christian  Minister,"  a  "  Funeral  Sermon  for  Dr.  Ryland," 
with  some  others.  Besides  these,  he  published  many  miscel- 
laneous pieces,  and  some  controversial  writings;  but  it  is  not 
our  design  either  to  enumerate  or  analyze  his  works.  There  is 
not  one  of  them,  even  the  very  earliest,  that  has  not  his  peculiar 
stamp,  the  impress  of  his  original  mind ;  and  in  general  they 
exhibit  a  remarkable  uniformity  of  excellence,  arising,  as  we  be- 
lieve, from  the  nice  balance  of  his  intellectual  powers,  the  discri- 
minating accuracy  of  his  taste,  and  the  abundant  labor  limoe  et 
mora  which  he  invariably  bestowed  upon  all  his  productions. 

Mr.  Hall  had  always  been  a  great  sufferer  from  a  pain  in  his 
back,  which  generally  compelled  him  to  recUne  on  sofas,  benches, 
or  two  or  three  chairs  united,  for  hours  together  in  a  day.  This 
affliction  very  much  increased  in  1803,  so  as  frequently  to  de- 
prive him  of  sleep,  and  produce  very  serious  depression  of  spirits. 
He  was  advised  to  reside  some  miles  out  of  Cambridge,  and  only 
repair  thither  when  officially  required.  This  plan  of  alleviation 
was  not,  however,  altogether  successful,  and  the  mental  malady 
placed  him,  in  November  1804,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Arnold  of 
Leicester.  In  April  1805,  he  was  so  fiilly  restored  as  to  be  able 
to  resume  his  ministerial  labours  at  Cambridge,  but  he  lived  nine 
miles  from  the  town.  This  procedure  was  injudicious ;  the  seclu- 
sion was  too  entire;  and  in  twelve  months  another  eclipse  of 
reason  rendered  it  necessary  to  obtain  a  second  course  of  medical 
superintendence  at  the  Fish  Ponds,  near  Bristol.     It  also  com- 
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;elle(l  his  resignation  of  the  pastoral  charge  at  Cambridge, 
'hese  severe  visitations  were  instrumental  in  perfecting  his  re- 
ligious sentiments,  and  his  religious  character.  His  own  im- 
pression was  that  he  had  not  undergone  a  thorough  renewal  of 
heart  till  the  first  of  these  seizures.  We  shoula  hope  it  was 
otherwise,  and  are  disposed  to  believe  that  his  habitual  low  esti- 
mation of  himself  deceived  him  on  this  subject. 

After  this  second  recovery,  he  resided  for  sometime  at  Enderby, 
a  retired  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leicester.  While  there, 
the  author  of  this  article,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  him,  saw  striking 
displays  of  his  peculiarities  both  of  body  and  mind.  With  regard 
to  the  former,  his  temperament  was  singularly  cold  and  impe- 
netrable to  the  elements.  While  sitting  together  for  some  hours 
in  a  very  small  parlour,  which  he  had  heated  by  a  heaped  up 
fire,  and  filled  to  suffocation  with  the  smoke  of  his  favourite 
tobacco,  he  suddenly  exclaimed, — "  Well,  sir,  perhaps  you  would 
like  a  little  air."  Then  throwing  open  the  window,  he  deli- 
berately walked  round  the  garden  several  times  without  his  hat, 
though  he  was  entirely  bald,  and  while  the  keen  blast  of  a  No- 
vember afternoon  was  cutting  the  flesh  like  a  knife.  At  an  ex- 
pression of  surprise  at  this  endurance  both  of  the  heat  and  the 
cold,  he  said,  ^'  Why,  sir,  as  to  the  weather,  I  am  not  at  all 
affected ;  I  could  undertake  to  walk  both  uncovered  and  barefoot 
from  here  to  Leicester  (five  or  six  miles,)  without  taking  cold. 
As  to  the  fire,  sir,  I  am  very  fond  of  it.  I  should  like  to  have 
a  fire  before,  and  a  fire  behind,  and  a  fire  on  each  side."  Whe- 
ther the  yet  unsubsided  irritability  of  his  mind  might  not  have 
exercised  some  peculiar  influence  over  the  physical  nature  to 
produce  these  phenomena,  must  be  left  to  physiologists  to  de- 
termine ;  it  is  certain  they  existed. 

On  the  ensuing  morning,  he  referred  with  great  interest  and 
emotion  to  the  celebrated  article  against  Missions  which  had  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  and  said  that  Mr. 
Fuller  had  very  much  urged  him  to  undertake  a  reply. — "  With 
some  difficulty,  I  yielded,  sir,  to  the  solicitations  of  such  a  man, 
and  for  such  a  cause.  I  have,  in  fact,  written  about  twelve  pages  ; 
I  should  like  your  opinion  thus  far  :  will  you  permit  me  to  read 
them  to  you  I"  He  did  so ;  and  if  memory  do  not  deceive,  the 
power  of  the  argument,  the  brilliancy  of  the  wit,  and  the  ele- 
gance of  the  diction  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  any  of  his  com- 
positions. Yet  with  all  characteristic  humility  he  said — "  I  think, 
however,  Aadrew  Fuller  would  have  succeeded  better  in  his  way. 
I  wish  he  had  done  it  himself;  but  I  could  not  persuade  him.  I 
think  I  can't  finish  it  now."  So  it  proved.  The  document  is 
lost,  and  probably  shared  the  fate  of  some  of  the  finest  produc- 
tions of  his  intellect — that  of  lighting  his  pipe  I 
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During  his  residence  at  Enderby,  Mr.  Hall  frequently  preached 
in  the  surrounding  villages,  and  occasionally  at  HarvOT  Lane, 
Leicester,  the  scene  of  Dr.  Carey's  former  labours.  With  the 
people  of  this  congregation  he  ultimately  associated  himself  as 
minister  in  1807,  and  this  connexion  continued  unbroken  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  These  were  probably  the  happiest  of  his 
Ufe,  tor  in  addition  to  his  domestic  enjoyments,  (he  married  in 
1808,)  the  attendance  on  his  ministry  increased  from  three  hun- 
dred to  a  thousand,  with  manifest  tokens  of  public  usefrdness. 
Without  abating  in  his  direct  pastoral  exertions,  he  was  excited 
to  increased  activity  in  promoting  Bible,  Missionary,  and  other 
important  societies.  It  was  here  the  gi*eat  luminary  rose  to  its 
meridian  splendour,  and  difiused  abroad  its  most  benignant 
radiance.  "  Churchmen  and  Dissenters ;  men  of  rank  and  influ- 
ence ;  individuals  in  lower  stations ;  men  of  simple  piety,  and 
others  of  deep  theological  knowledge ;  men  who  admired  Christ- 
ianity as  a  beautifril  system,  and  those  who  received  it  into  the  heart 
by  faith;  men  in  doubt,  others  involved  in  unbeUef :  all  resorted  to 
the  place  where  he  was  announced  as  the  preacher."  During  this 
period,  also,  were  issued  several  brief  but  beautifdl  publications. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Ryland,  he  was  invited  to  succeed  him  in 
the  pastoral  office  at  Broadmead,  Bristol)  to  which  request,  after 
frequent  and  painfal  revolutions  of  feeling,  he  finally  yielded,  be- 
lieving that  he  was  providentially  caUed  to  this  change  of  his  mi- 
nisterial sphere.  Here  he  attracted  great  attention,  as  in  other 
places,  though  his  powers  were  perhaps  a  little  enfeebled  by  ad- 
vancing years ;  while  the  happy  association  into  which  he  was  in- 
troduced with  ministers  and  laymen  of  all  denominations,  and  the 
stimulating  effect  of  those  delightful  reminiscences  which  sprung 
up  amongst  a  few  remaining  friends  of  his  early  life,  tended  to  re- 
excite  his  energies,  and  to  shed  sunshine  over  the  descending  path 
to  the  tomb.  He  still  gladdened  society  by  his  visits,  ana  pur- 
sued his  own  pleasure  and  improvement  by  reading.  His  favou- 
rite classical  writers  were  his  frequent  resort,  while  his  devotional 
spirit  renewed  its  vigour  by  enlarged  draughts  at  the  fountain  of 
inspiration.  Of  the  commentators,  Matthew  Henry  was  most 
prized,  and  daily  read  in  considerable  portions.  He  continued 
also  to  practise  occasional  fasting,  which  ne  had  begun  at  Leices- 
ter, according  to  his  own  testimony,  with  the  greatest  advantage. 
His  religion  seemed  to  run  parallel  with  the  increase  of  his  per- 
sonal simerings,  which  were  progressively  severe,  especially  as  he 
became  plethoric  and  his  old  complaint  in  the  back  strengthened 
with  his  decline.  A  temporary  absence  at  Coleford,  in  the  forest 
of  Dean,  appeared  to  recruit  his  health,  but  the  effect  was  of  tran- 
sient duration.  He  had  frequent  spasmodic  affections  of  the 
chest,  and  immediate  dissolution  was  threatened  on  the  1st  of  Ja- 
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nuary  1831,  but  it  passed  off,  leaving  apparently  on  his  mind 
more  impressive  sentiments  of  the  commg  eternity.  With  these, 
all  his  subsequent  public  addresses  were  deeply  imbued  ;  till  he 
engaged  in  his  last  service,  which  was  a  church  meeting,  on  the 
9th  or  February.  On  the  next  day,  he  had  just  retired  to  his  study 
to  prepare  his  usual  monthly  sermon,  in  anticipation  of  the  ap- 
proaching Sabbath  of  communion,  when  he  was  seized  with  the 
first  of  the  series  of  paroxysms  which  terminated  in  his  death. 
This  solemn  event  took  place  on  the  21st  of  February  1831,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-six. 

In  some  of  the  more  private  virtues  of  life  Robert  Hall  was 
unsurpassed.  Of  these  we  do  not  recollect  having  seen  his 
humanity  particularly  noticed,  though  it  was  in  reality  a  very 
striking  feature  of  his  character.  It  resulted  alike  from  the  be- 
nevolence of  his  affections,  and  the  extreme  sensibility  of  his 
mind.  Two  specimens  of  this  are  in  our  recollection  at  this  mo- 
ment : — The  one  in  the  way  of  resentment,  the  other  of  compas- 
sion. A  certain  popular  minister  in  his  circle  occupied  a  piece 
of  pasture  land  attached  to  his  house,  in  the  fence  of  which  a 
poor  sheep  had  entangled  its  head,  having  obtruded  it  between 
the  rails,  without  the  power  of  extricating  itself.  This  man,  who 
was  excessively  choleric,  beat  the  animal  until  it  expired ;  for 
which  barbarity  Hall  never  could  forgive  him ;  and  no  efforts  at 
reconcihation,  though  repeatedly  attempted  by  mutual  friends, 
could  ever  succeed.  While  the  barbarity  would  doubtless  have 
prejudiced  most  minds,  his  acute  sensibility  for  the  speechless 
sufferer  led  him  to  treat  it  as  a  kind  of  personal  offence  to  his 
nature.  The  other  instance  was  one  in  which  he  was  endangered 
by  the  fall  of  a  horse.  The  friend  with  whom  he  was  travelling 
expressed  much  anxiety  as  to  any  injury  he  might  have  sustain- 
ed, but  could  elicit  no  other  answer  to  his  repeated  questions 
than — "  Poor  animal  I  is  he  hurt,  sir ;  is  he  hurt  ?  I  hope, 
sir,  the  poor  horse  is  not  hurt."  This  was  no  affectation  of 
kindness ;  he  had  too  much  genuine  simplicity  of  character  to 
render  that  possible  :  it  was  the  outpouring  of  an  exquisite  sen- 
sibility. 

To  the  same  general  principle  may  be  referred  his  politeness ; 
which  was  not  in  him  an  obedience  to  the  conventional  laws  of 
society,  but  the  dictate  of  a  mind  alive  to  the  circumstances  of 
others,  and  a  heart  full  of  feeling.  He  had  learned  of  the  Apos- 
tle to  be  "  courteous,"  in  the  most  exalted  sense  of  the  term ; 
and  always  repaid  the  smallest  offices  of  kindness  with  exuberant 
expressions  of  gratitude. 

Considerateness  was  a  remarkable  trait  of  his  character.  In 
fact,  it  was  sometimes  almost  ludicrously  punctilious.  Among 
many  proofs  of  this  with  which  the  writer  of  this  article  was  fa- 
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miliar,  he  will  mention  what  occurred  on  one  occasion  when  he 
accompanied  him  on  a  journey  to  the  North.  The  travellers  had 
taken  up  their  abode  at  an  inn,  and  while  discharging  the  ac- 
count the  next  morning,  he  said,  with  some  eamestne^ss — "  Pay 
that  man  a  penny,  sir,  for  me."  The  astonishment  and  the 
snaile  may  easily  be  conceived.  He  persisted  ;  adding,  "  I  will 
tell  you  how  it  is,  sir.  I  usually  bum  a  rushlight,  but  forgot  to 
mention  it,  and  being  late,  I  did  not  choose  to  disturb  any  one. 
So  I  burnt  out  the  candle,  which  I  am  sure  was  at  least  worth 
an  extra  penny,  upon  which  the  landlord  could  not  calculate.'^ 
This  might  seem  to  be  a  trifling  incident,  but  as  indicative  of 
character,  deserves  to  be  recorded.  Another  of  a  difierent  kind 
was  connected  with  it.  When  approaching  tbe  town  in  question, 
he  said — "  Now,  sir,  a  very  excellent  Independent  minister  re- 
sides here,  but  he  is  poor.  'He  cannot  aflbrd  to  entertain  us,  but 
we  should  be  pleased  with  his  company,  and  ought,  I  think,  sir, 
to  show  him  respect.  Besides,  he  would  be  grieved  to  hear  that 
we  had  been  in  the  town,  and  never  thought  of  seeing  him.  With 
your  permission,  we  will  secure  our  beds,  order  what  we  should 
like,  and  then  send  to  invite  him  to  sup  with  us  at  the  inn.  And 
there,  sir,  it  is  not  improbable,  some  of  his  friends  will  have 
found  us  out,  and  we  will  accept  any  invitation  to  breakfast  in 
the  morning,  where  the  worthy  man  will,  no  doubt,  be  invited 
to  meet  us,  and  thus  he  vnll  be  spared,  and  we  shall  all  be 
gratified." 

The  humility  of  Hall  has  been  expatiated  upon  by  all  who 
have  attempted  to  describe  him.  It  was,  however,  humility  un- 
allied  with  -ridiculous  self-depreciation,  and  totally  remote  from 
every  thing  like  cringing  sycophancy.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
such  a  man  was  insensible  to  his  own  mental  superiority ;  and  in 
truth  the  consciousness  of  it  was  at  times  displayed  incidentally, 
but  never  pompously.  Though  he  would  in  general  repudiate 
applause,  yet  there  were  occasions  when  he  would  receive  it 
with  an  apparent  satisfaction.  He  would  frequently  inquire  of 
his  intimate  friends  what  they  thought  of  his  discourses  imme- 
diately after  their  delivery ;  but  his  manner  of  doing  so,  would 
rather  indicate  an  inward  sense  of  unworthiness  and  insufficiency, 
than  a  desire  to  obtain  approbation.  In  addition  to  his  own  ex- 
perience, the  writer  has  often  heard  the  late  Mr.  William  HoUick 
of  Cambridge,  state,  that  he  usually  walked  with  him  to  his 
lodging  in  St.  Andrew  Street,  on  the  Sunday  morning  after  ser- 
vice ;  when  Mr.  Hall  scarcely  ever  failed  to  put  the  question — 
"  Well,  sir,  what  did  you  think  of  my  sermon  ?  "  Mr.  HoUick 
soon  discovered,  that  he  almost  invariably  disagreed  in  opinion  ; 
and  often  expressly  put  him  to  the  teat,  by  veiling  his  own  real 
sentiments.     Thus,  if  Mr.  Hollick  expressed  a  hi^  estimate  of 
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the  discourse,  he  would  say,  "  No,  sir,  I  don't  think  you  are 
right.  I  think  nothing  of  it ;  I  was  not  so  much  at  liberty  as  I 
could  have  wished."  K  the  contrary  sentiment  were  uttered,  he 
would  say  in  a  half-jesting  manner — "  Pretty  well,  sir,  I  think." 
These  conversations  evinced  considerable  sensitiveness ;  they  also 
shewed  that  he  had  made  a  tolerable  estimate  of  his  own  powers ; 
but  connected  as  they  were  with  evident  manifestations  of  piety, 
they  also  proved  that  he  was  intensely  concerned,  not  so  much 
about  his  personal  reputation,  as  for  the  moral  and  spiritual 
effects  of  his  ministry.  A  little  incident  that  has  come  to  our 
knowledge,  affords  a  further  display  of  this  part  of  his  character. 
A  brother  minister  had  on  one  occasion  heard  him  preach  with 
peculiar  satisfaction^  A  considerable  time  afterwards  he  met 
him ;  and  having  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  discourse  in  which 
he  had  been  so  interested,  took  an  opportunity  of  adverting  to  it 
in  terms  of  ardent  eulogy.  Instead  of  receiving  this  approba- 
tion with  a  self-sufficient  air,  he  replied — "  Yes,  sir,  yes ;  the 
Lord  was  with  me  on  that  day."  But  whatever  he  might  occa- 
sionally seem  before  man,  (and  then  even  in  his  most  unbent 
and  joyous  moments,  a  person  must  have  had  a  keen  eye  indeed 
who  could  have  detected  the  little  arts  of  vanity  and  self-exalta- 
tion), his  humihty  appeared  to  be  perfect  before  God.  The 
simplicity  of  his  expressions,  the  evident  prostration  of  his  spirit, 
and  the  fervour  of  his  pleadings  in  prayer,  furnished  extraordinary 
proofs  of  this  characteristic. 

We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Foster  in  the  view  which  he  takes 
of  Mr.  Hall's  devotional  exercises,  nor  indeed  with  the  principle 
on  which  his  remarks  are  founded.  Mr.  Foster  appears  to  have 
been  disappointed  because  his  public  prayers  did  not  partake  of 
that  intellectual  character  which  distinguished  his  preaching, 
but  was,  as  he  thinks,  the  very  reverse  in  respect  to  concentra^ 
tion  and  determinateness  in  the  direction  of  thought ;  and  he 
"  cannot  tell  on  what  principle  it  was  that  he  preferred  a  manner 
so  different  in  that  exercise  from  its  operation  in  all  other  em- 
ployments." Our  conception  is,  that  if  his  prayers  had  pos- 
sessed that  character  of  consecutiveness  and  intellectuality  for 
which  Foster  pleads,  they  would  have  lost  much  of  their  charm 
and  real  power.  A  discourse  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  instruct 
men  should  be,  in  our  opinion,  very  different  in  its  general  cha- 
racter from  the  utterances  of  the  heart  before  God.  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  whatever  has  the  air  of  laboured  preparation,  is  irrele- 
vant and  out  of  place.  Surely  one  of  the  great  elements  of 
devotion  is  its  spontaneity,  its  feeling,  its  simplicity,  and,  as  we 
may  say,  its  entire  artlessness ;  and  we  cannot  but  believe  that 
this  vivid  conception  of  the  true  design  of  prayer,  was  the  prin- 
ciple in  Mr.  Hall's  mind  which  Mr.  Foster  thinks  "  cannot  be 
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known  or  conjectured."  From  this  resulted  the  humhle  earnest- 
ness, the  holy  aspirations,  the  awe  and  the  pathos,  which  charac- 
terized his  prayers.  He,  in  a  sense,  laid  aside  the  man  and  be- 
came wholly  the  saint,  whenever  he  ascended  the  mount  of  com- 
munion with  God.  In  preaching,  he  moved  in  an  element  of 
light — in  prayer,  in  the  element  of  love. 

So  habitually  devout  and  vigorous  was  his  mind,  that  he  was 
capable  of  the  most  sudden  and  singular  transitions  from  inter- 
course with  man  to  intercourse  with  Heaven.  The  following  is 
a  curious  instance  of  this.  Mr.  Hall  had  been  indulging  in  that 
species  of  innocent  merriment  and  jocularity  to  which  he  some- 
times yielded ;  and  in  the  midst  of  a  very  humorous  story,  the 
clock  struck  twelve, — in  an  instant  he  laid  down  his  pipe,  ex- 
claiming, "  Sir,  it  is  midnight,  and  we  have  not  had  family 
prayer."  The  next  moment  he  was  on  his  knees,  absolutely  ab- 
sorbed in  devotion,  and  pouring  forth  the  most  solemn  and  re- 
verential petitions  at  the  footstool  of  mercy. 

Another  instance  at  once  of  his  reli^ous  ardour  and  filial  ten- 
derness, occurred  at  Amsby  on  a  visit.  It  was  related  to  the 
present  writer  by  one  of  the  witnesses.  On  his  way  from  Leices- 
ter he  had  expatiated  on  his  father's  excellences,  and  the  scenes 
of  his  earliest  days.  As  soon  as  he  entered  the  house  in  which 
his  father  had  resided,  he  hastened  into  the  parlour,  fell  on  his 
knees,  and  poured  forth  the  most  devout  and  fervent  supplica- 
tions. The  two  or  three  individuals  who  were  near  speedily 
withdrew,  that  they  might  not  interrupt  his  feeling.  Soon  after- 
wards he  went  into  the  burial-ground,  and  dropping  on  his  knees 
at  his  father's  grave,  with  his  hands  extended  over  the  monu- 
mental stone  and  his  eyes  closed,  he  offered  up  an  extraordinary 
series  of  petitions.  Among  these  he  breathed  forth  an  impas- 
sioned desire  to  "  join  the  blessed  company  above ;"  and  en- 
treated that  he  might  be  "  pennitted  to  know  his  departed  father 
in  the  heavenly  world ;  and  that  their  united  prayers,  often  pre- 
sented on  earth,  might  be  then  turned  into  praise,  while  they 
beheld  their  *  Redeemer  face  to  face  together.' " 

His  writings  sufficiently  attest  the  liberality  of  his  religious 
views.  In  some  instances,  indeed,  he  has  expressed  himself  in 
terms  which  will  be  deemed  severe ;  but  he  was  "  a  lover  of  all 
good  men,"  while  he  firmly  maintained  his  sentiments  as  a  Dis- 
senter and  a  Baptist.  He  cultivated  much  intercourse  with  many 
who  differed  ft^m  him  in  both  respects,  and  never,  it  is  believed, 
gave  them  any  real  occasion  of  offence.  Sometimes  he  would 
mdulge  in  a  little  sarcasm  and  raillery  at  their  peculiarities  ;  but 
his  wit  was  the  flash  of  the  innocuous  summer  lightning,  attract- 
ing rather  by  its  beauty  and  playfulness,  than  injuring  by  its 
stroke. 
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He  was  greatly  distinguished  for  his  conversational  powers^ 
and  was  generally  very  communicative.  In  this  respect  a  parallel 
might  be  instituted  between  him  and  Coleridge,  presenting,  how- 
ever, some  striking  diversities.  Coleridge  was  more  studied  in 
his  conversations  ;  Hall  more  free  and  spontaneous.  Coleridge 
was  frequently  involved  and  metaphysical ;  Hall  simple,  natural, 
and  intelligible.  Coleridge  usurped  and  engrossed  conversation ; 
Hall  never  did  so  voluntarily.  Coleridge  could  and  would  talk 
upon  any  thing ;  Hall  required  to  be  more  invited  and  brought 
out  by  the  remarks  or  inquiries  of  others.  Coleridge  was  more 
profound;  Hall  more  brilliant.  Coleridge  did  not  deal  in 
polished  sentences,  but  would  continue  to  talk  for  hours  in  a 
plain  and  careless  diction ;  Hall  was  invariably  elegant  and  clas- 
sical, commonly  vivacious  and  sparkling  with  wit.  Coleridge 
was  sure  to  be  heard ;  Hall  to  be  remembered.  Coleridge  had 
the  advantage  of  a  more  universal  knowledge ;  Hall  of  a  more 
unencumbered  and  clearly  perceptive  intellect.  Each  was  in  his 
day  the  first  of  his  class,  rarely  equalled,  and  probably  never 
surpassed. 

The  conversations  of  Robert  Hall  abounded  in  wit,  fine  dis- 
criminations of  character,  and  profound  estimates  of  eminent 
authors.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  fill  many  pages  with  these, 
but  our  limits  forbid  more  than  two  or  three  specimens. 

On  being  asked  if  he  had  read  the  Hfe  of  Bishop  Watson,  he 
replied  that  he  had,  and  regretted  it,  as  it  lowered  his  estimate 
of  the  Bishop's  character.  Being  asked  why,  he  expressed  his 
reluctance  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject ;  but  added,  ^'  Poor  man, 
I  pity  him  I  He  married  public  virtue  in  his  early  days,  but 
seemed  for  ever  afterwards  to  be  quarrelling  with  his  wife." 

When  Christmas  Evans,  a  celebrated  Welsh  preacher,  was  in 
Bristol,  he  was  talking  to  Mr.  Hall  about  the  Welsh  language, 
which  he  said  was  very  copious  and  expressive.  "  How  I  wish," 
said  Mr.  Evans,  "  that  Dr.  Gill's  works  had  been  written  in 
Welsh  !" — "  I  wish  they  had,  sir,"  replied  Hall,  "  I  wish  they 
had,  with  all  my  heart,  for  then  I  should  never  have  read  them. 
They  are  a  continent  of  mud,  sir." 

On  some  one  observing  to  him  that  his  animation  increased 
with  his  years,  he  exclaimed — "  Indeed  I  then  I  am  like  touch- 
wood, the  more  decayed  the  easier  fired." 

An  extensive  corn-factor  in  London  met  him  at  the  house  of  a 
friend  in  Cambridge,  who  observed  that  Mr.  Hall  was  very  silent 
at  table,  and  looked  very  suspiciously  at  the  stranger.  On  his 
leaving  the  room.  Hall  said — "  Who  is  that  person,  sir  ?  "  His 
friend  informed  him  he  was  an  eminent  corn-dealer.  "  Do  you 
transact  any  business  with  him,  sir  ?  " — "  Yes." — "  Have  you 
sold  him   anything  to-day,  sir?" — "Yes,  a  large  quantity  of 
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com." — "  I  am  sorry  for  it;  that  man  is  a  rogue,  sir." — "  Oh, 
you  are  quite  mistaken,  Mr.  Hall ;  he  is  highly  respectable,  and 
can  obtain  credit  to  any  amount  in  this  market." — "  I  do  not  care 
for  that,  sir ;  get  your  account  settled  as  soon  as  you  can,  and 
never  do  any  more  business  with  him."  The  event  verified  his 
physiognomical  sagacity.  In  about  twelve  months  afterwards 
this  very  person  defrauded  his  creditors  and  fled  the  coimtry. 

His  opinion  of  Barrow  was  thus  expressed :  "  He  is  very  im- 
perfect as  a  preacher,  sir.  His  sermons  are  fine  lectures  on  moral 
philosophy  ;  but  they  might  have  been  heard  by  any  man  for  years 
together  without  his  receiving  any  just  views  of  lus  situation  as  a 
sinner,  or  any  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  leading  doctrines 
of  the  gospel.  All  his  appeals  were  (urected  to  one  raculty :  he 
only  addressed  himself  itx)  the  understanding,  he  left  the  affections 
and  emotions  untouched.  Hence,  from  one  faculty  being  kept 
in  constant  and  exclusive  exercise,  he  is  read  with  extreme  fatigue. 
I  never  coidd  read  his  productions  long  together."  One  in  the 
the  company  said — "But  you  must  allow,  sir,  that  he  exhausts 
his  subject." — "  Yes,  he  does  that  completely,  sir,  and  his  reader 
also  at  the  same  time." 

We  are  aware,  however,  of  the  rapid  evaporation  which  takes 
place  in  the  spirit  of  such  details  when  committed  to  paper, 
and  shall  therefore  desist.  The  eye,  the  tone,  the  manner,  are 
all  absent.  To  give  them  is  like  painting  Niagara,  neither  the 
sound  nor  the  motion  are  there. 

K  the  subject  of  biography  possessed  some  one  pre-eminent  ex- 
cellence or  glaring  defect,  the  task  of  description  would  be  con- 
siderably lessened  in  difficulty,  the  excellence  or  the  defect 
forming  so  characteristic  a  peculiarity  as  to  aid  the  conception  of 
a  perfect  likeness.  But,  in  the  present  instance,  little  or  no 
such  help  is  afforded.  The  great  qualities  of  Hall  existed  in  the 
rarest  combination.  Men  of  talent  have  usually  been  celebrated 
for  some  one,  or  for  a  few  powers  of  mind  in  more  than  ordinary 
vigour,  and  these  predominant  faculties  have  commonly  been 
associated  with  disparaging  deficiencies;  a  circumstance  which 
has  naturally  suggested  the  classification  of  intellect,  and  the 
balance  of  proportion.  Here,  however,  we  have  a  union,  and 
that  with  very  little  perceptible  difference  of  vigour,  between  the 
various  powers.  All  seemed  to  be  of  the  highest  order,  and  to 
move  in  entire  harmony ;  so  that  in  attempting  an  analysis  of 
this  fine  edifice  of  mind,  we  resemble  persons  who  should  take 
the  stones  of  a  building  one  by  one,  or  separate  the  pillars  and 
the  ornaments,  which  are  found  each  complete  in  its  kind,  yet  to 
be  only  estimated  in  their  unbroken  connexion  and  arrangement. 

There  was  in  Hall  a  singular  mixture  of  the  philosophic  and 
the  poetic ;  the  acuteness  of  the  one,  and  the  imagination  of  the 
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other.  Under  the  influence  of  the  former,  had  he  devoted  him- 
self to  logic  and  metaphysics,  in  accordance  with  his  earliest  ten- 
dencies, ne  might  have  ranked  with  Locke,  Des  Cartes,  Cud- 
worth,  Clarke,  Reid,  Dugald  Stewart,  and  other  reasoners,  the 
acutest  and  most  refined.  Had  he  employed  himself  in  the  re- 
searches of  philosophy  and  criticism,  his  penetration  would  have 
rivalled  the  etymologists  and  searchers  into  language,  and  he 
might  have  added  to  the  list  of  the  Bentleys,  the  Buxtorfs,  and 
the  Kennicotts.  The  testimony  of  a  very  competent  witness, 
Dr.  Hutton,  who  heard  him  in  a  casual  conversation  expatiate 
on  Barrow's  Disquisitions  on  Mathematical  measure,  and  on  the 
genesis  of  curves  by  motion,  as  taught  by  Barrow  and  Newton, 
would  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  had  he  pursued  those  subjects 
he  might  have  participated  in  the  triumphs  and  the  fame  of  the 
most  eminent  men.  Had  he  been  educated  for  law,  and  trained 
for  Parliament,  there  can  be  little  Question  that,  with  all  his  disad- 
vantages of  voice,  his  name  would  have  been  associated  with  the 
first  of  our  Senatorial  orators.  He  would  have  displayed  in  feli- 
citous combination  much  of  the  splendour  of  Burke,  the  wit  of 
Sheridan,  the  flow  of  Chatham  and  of  Pitt,  and  the  eloquence  of 
Fox.  We  have  already  stated  that  he  was  distinguished  for  the 
imaginative  as  well  as  philosophical  faculties.  This  is  evident  iu 
the  use  he  makes  of  figurative  language  in  his  writings,  and 
was  conspicuous  in  the  appropriate  though  somewhat  rare  em- 
ployment of  them  in  his  public  discourses.  We  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  imagination  was  one  of  the  chief  consti- 
tuents of  his  mind,  and  that  it  gave  intensity  to  his  sarcastic 
powers.  His  compositions  evince  the  element  of  poetry  as  a 
basis  of  his  mind.  If  his  ear  was  not  tuned  to  sounds  (he  was 
not  musical,)  there  was  melody  in  his  soul ;  and  nothing  in  this 
point  of  view  can  be  more  delightftJ  than  to  listen  to  those  fine 
strains  of  mingled  piety,  pathos,  and  true  poetry  of  sentiment 
and  feeling,  that  often  occur  in  his  works.  Take  the  following 
specimen.  It  is  the  concluding  part  of  the  funeral  sermon  for 
Dr.  Ryland : — 

"  If  the  mere  conception  of  the  reunion  of  good  men,  in  a  future 
state,  infused  a  momentary  rapture  into  the  mind  of  Tully ;  if  an  airy 
speculation — for  there  is  reason  to  fear  it  had  Httle  hold  on  his  con- 
victions— could  inspire  him  with  such  dehght,  what  may  we  be  ex- 
pected to  feel,  who  are  assured  of  such  an  event  by  the  true  sayings  of 
God/  How  should  we  rejoice  in  the  prospect,  the  certainty  rather, 
of  spending  a  blissfiil  eternity  with  those  whom  we  loved  on  earth,  of 
seeing  them  emerge  fi*om  the  ruins  of  the  tomb,  and  the  deeper  ruins 
of  the  fall,  not  only  uninjured,  but  refined  and  perfected,  '  with  every 
tear  wiped  fi-om  their  eyes,'  standing  before  the  throne  of  God  and  the 
Lamb,  in  white  robes  and  palms  in  their  hands,  crying  with  a  loud  votce^ 
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Salvation  to  God  that  sitteih  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb,  for  ever  artd 
ever!  What  delight  will  it  afford  to  renew  the  sweet  counsel  we  have 
taken  together,  to  recount  the  toils  of  combat,  and  the  labour  of  the 
way,  and  to  approach,  not  to  the  house,  but  the  throne  of  God,  in  com- 
pany, in  order  to  join  in  the  symphonies  of  heavenly  voices,  and  lose 
ourselves  amidst  the  splendours  and  fruitions  of  the  beatific  vision ! 

"  To  that  state  all  the  pious  on  earth  are  tending ;  and  if  there  is  a 
law  from  whose  operation  none  are  exempt,  which  irresistibly  conveys 
their  bodies  to  darkness  and  to  dust,  there  is  another,  not  less  certain 
or  less  powerful,  which  conducts  their  spirits  to  the  abodes  of  bliss,  to 
the  bosom  of  their  Father  and  their  God.  The  wheels  of  nature  are 
not  made  to  roll  backward ;  everything  passes  on  towards  eternity  ; 
from  the  birth  of  time  an  impetuous  current  has  set  in,  which  bears 
all  the  sons  of  men  towards  that  interminable  ocean.  Meanwhile, 
heaven  is  attracting  to  itself  whatever  is  congenial  to  its  nature,  is 
enriching  itself  by  the  spoils  of  earth,  and  collecting  within  its  capa- 
cious bosom  whatever  is  pure,  permanent,  and  divine,  leaving  nothing 
for  the  last  fire  to  consume  but  the  objects  and  the  slaves  of  concu- 
piscence ;  whUe  everything  which  grace  has  prepared  and  beautified 
shall  be  gathered  and  selected  from  the  ruins  of  the  world,  to  adorn 
that  eternal  city  which  hath  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to  skine 
in  it,  for  the  glory  of  God  doth  enlighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light 
thereof  Let  us  obey  the  voice  that  calls  us  thither ;  let  us  seek  the 
things  that  are  above,  and  no  longer  cleave  to  a  world  which  must 
shortly  perish,  and  which  we  must  shortly  quit,  while  we  neglect  to 
prepare  for  that  in  which  we  are  invited  to  dwell  for  ever," 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  Robert  Hall  was  brought, 
by  his  removal  to  Bristol,  into  close  association  and  friendship 
with  another  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  his  age,  John  Foster. 
They  constituted  together  a  kind  of  double  star  in  the  moral 
firmament — but  the  light  they  emitted,  though  in  both  cases  re- 
splendent and  benign,  exhibited  striking  vaneties.  Their  prin- 
ciples were  similar,  but  their  tastes  were  different.  Both  were 
literary  benefactors  to  their  coimtry,  each  in  his  own  way. 
Each  had  the  greatness  to  estimate  and  admire  the  other's  great- 
ness, but  neither  was  capable  of  being  an  imitator ;  the  attempt 
in  either  case  would  have  been  self-destructive.  As  a  thinker, 
Foster  was  the  most  profound.  His  mind  was  a  fathoming  line, 
which  he  perpetually  employed  in  penetrating  the  depths  of 
sentiment,  and  fetching  up  the  purest  gems.  Diving  to  those 
profundities  seemed  easy  to  him,  and  he  could  extend  the  search 
to  places  far  beyond  the  reach  of  most,  even  distinguished  intel- 
lects. He  was  not  like  Coleridge,  who  would  lose  himself  and 
others  in  metaphysical  subtleties,  or  shapeless  imaginings ;  but 
he  had,  wdth  some  exceptions,  the  clearest  idea  of  what  he  in- 
tended to  unfold,  and  could  plunge  into  the  deepest  waters  with 
his  eyes  open.     Although  Hall  had  a  mind  full  of  brilliant  con- 
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ceptions,  and  a  mind,  too,  which  would  never  miss  its  way  in  the 
darkness,  yet  it  was  not  capacitated  to  go  down  so  low — to  the 
very  bottom,  as  it  were,  of  thinking — as  that  of  Foster.  He  would 
not  go  or  stay  long  where  imagination  could  not  light  his  path,  or 
revel,  as  the  latter  did,  in  the  naked  elementary  forms  and  phi- 
losophy of  truth.  In  the  art  of  communicating,  however,  Foster 
was  inferior.  His  style  has  few  graces,  and  is  not  unfrequently 
involved.  He  seems  to  work,  but  not  to  win  his  way.  He  aims 
to  convince,  but  not  to  please.  He  would  force  the  judgment 
into  subjection,  but  aims  not  to  carry  captive  the  taste  and  the 
fancy.  In  Hall  the  very  reverse  of  this  is  observable.  He  im- 
parts the  sublimest  truth  in  a  graceful  manner.  Secure  of  his 
thoughts,  he  seeks  to  beautify  and  embellish  them.  His  words 
are  carefully  chosen,  assiduously  collocated  and  formed  into  bril- 
liant sentences.  His  language  is  rich  and  full  of  melody.  It 
seems  instinct  with  the  vigour,  purity,  and  flexibility  of  his  con- 
ceptions, and  flows  as  if  by  necessity,  into  courses  of  varied  beauty 
and  grandeur.  As  the  subject  requires,  it  is  smooth  as  the  river, 
and  rushing  as  the  cataract.  He  is  seen  at  once  glowing  with 
the  majesty  of  thought,  and  the  mastery  of  language.  In  read- 
ing Foster,  you  want  Hall's  illuminations ;  in  reading  Hall,  you 
want  Foster's  bottoming  power. 

Two  things,  at  least,  seem  essential  to  the  formation  of  a  good 
style,  namely,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  classical  literature, 
and  a  refined  taste  in  the  art  of  composition.  In  these  respects 
Eobert  Hall  surpassed  his  friend,  who  was  very  little  addicted  to 
what  is  strictly  termed  elegant  learning,  and  who  felt  no  great 
concern  about  the  order  of  words  and  the  euphony  of  language. 
To  attain  his  end  Hall  would  generally  compose  for  the  press 
with  Johnson's  Dictionary  before  him,  to  assist  in  the  use  of 
terms,  and  in  the  balancing  of  synonyms.  He  was  famihar  with 
the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  having  read  them  with  critical 
attention.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  heard  him  state  that  he 
had  perused  everything  in  Greek  literature  ;  and,  on  a  visit,  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  examining  his  copy  of  Plato,  in  whose 
writings  he  much  delighted,  which  everywhere  bore  the  marks 
of  a  studious  perusal,  by  frequent  pencil  observations  on  the 
margin.  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  repeatedly  and  diligently 
examined.  It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  beautiful  combina- 
tions of  words  in  Homer  gratified  his  taste,  and  stimulated  his 
efforts  at  verbal  perfection. 

This  extraordinary  man  appeared,  however,  in  his  noblest 
character  in  the  pulpit.  To  the  ministry  he  was  early  devoted  ; 
and,  by  his  habits  of  mental  and  moral  cultivation,  he  became 
gradually  prepared  for  its  occupation.  Of  all  the  aspects  in 
which  he  is  piesented  to  us,  there  is  none  so  imposing  and  so 
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important  as  that  of  the  Great  Preacher.     Here  he  was  un- 
rivalled and  alone. 

In  glancing  at  the  divines  of  our  own  country,  and  of  a  more 
modem  period,  it  would  be  easy  to  advert  to  the  rivalry  of  their 
peculiar  powers.     We  might  descant  upon  the  hortatory  nun- 

fency  of  baxter,  the  clearness  of  Tillotson,  the  gorgeous  Tbril- 
ancy  of  Taylor,  the  elaborate  comprehensiveness  of  Barrow,  the 
divine  energy,  singleness  of  aim,  and  spiritual  mindedness  of 
Howe,  the  argumentative  perspicuity  and  force  of  Horsley,  and 
the  fervid  eloauence  of  Whitefield ;  and,  to  come  nearer,  with- 
out touching  the  living,  the  simplicity,  calmness,  and  vivid  per- 
ceptions of  Eichard  Watson,  the  enchanting  sweetness  and 
S)iritual  elevation  of  Pearce,  the  pathos  and  solemnity  of  Fuller, 
ut  while  admitting  and  admiring  the  superiority  of  some  in  the 
peculiarities  for  which  they  are  most  celebrated,  we  cannot  fix  on 
an  individual  amongst  them  all  who  displayed  so  much  of  that 
union  and  concentration  of  various  faculties  of  mind,  which  ren- 
dered Hall  illustrious.  In  a  considerable  degree  he  appeared  to 
have  every  quality  named.  He  had  pungency,  clearness,  bril- 
liancy, comprehensiveness,  energy,  argumentative  force,  elo- 
quence, simplicity,  enchanting  sweetness,  devotional  elevation, 
Eathos,  and  solemnity.  But  his  greatest  peculiarity  was,  as  we 
ave  intimated,  the  rich  and  perfect  combination  of  qualities. 
Like  the  bow  of  heaven,  every  colour  was  there,  and  in  harmony. 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  reminded  of  the  most  celebrated  French 
preachers ;  and  their  pretensions  are  undoubtedly  of  the  very  first 
order.  One  of  them — Saurin — stands  alone  as  a  Protestant ; 
three  as  Catholics,  are  usually  named  together,  Bossuet,  Bour- 
daloue,  and  MassiUon. 

Saurin  is  described  as  having  a  strong,  clear,  and  harmonious 
voice.  He  practised  two  oratorical  artifices — ^using  that  term  in 
the  best  sense, — namely,  that  of  beginning  his  discourses  in  a 
low  and  subdued  tone,  and  that  of  pausing  at  the  end  of  sen 
tences  to  observe  the  effect  upon  his  hearers.  He  wept  from  pure 
feeling,  in  addressing  the  wicked.  This  we  could  easily  imagine 
firom  examining  the  appeals  in  his  pubUshed  discourses ;  -but 
they  would  not  at  all  suggest  the  description  given  by  one 
who  heard  him.  "  His  preaching  resembled  a  plentifiil  snower 
of  dew,  softly  and  imperceptibly  insinuating  itself  into  the  minds 
of  his  numerous  hearers,  as  the  dew  into  the  pores  of  plants,  till 
the  whole  church  was  dissolved,  and  all  in  tears  under  his  ser- 
mons." In  almost  all  his  productions  he  displays  great  meta- 
physical subtlety,  which  one  would  scarcely  suppose  to  flow 
m  so  soft  a  method.  Here  too,  in  fact,  is  discernible  his  greatest 
fault,  for  he  appears  to  raise  difficulties  in  order  to  solve  them* 
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In  the  general  course  of  his  argumentation  there  is  an  air  of 
vivacity  and  glowing  energy,  and  in  his  appeals,  ardour,  pun- 
gency, and  force.  His  mode  of  winding  up  a  discourse  by 
reiterations  and  amplifications  of  a  portion  of  the  text,  or  some 
one  prominent  idea,  is  powerfully  impressive. 

Bossuet,  though  eminent,  is  worthy  of  more  admiration  as  an 
acute  controversialist  and  sagacious  historian  than  as  a  pulpit 
orator.  He  has  indeed  many  noble  passages  which  shew  tnat  ne 
had  great  strength  of  pinion,  and  but  for  his  prejudices  and  adu- 
latory spirit  would  have  soared  much  higher.  He  abounds  in 
exclamations,  apostrophes,  and  fulsome  flattery  to  the  great.  We 
are  tired  in  him  and  other  French  eulogists  of  "  Grande  Reine," 
"  Auguste  Monarque,"  and  the  ofiensive  particularities  intro- 
duced in  celebrating  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Apostles  and  Saints. 
But,  with  all  these  extravagances,  there  is  much  force  and  gran- 
deur ;  and  though  he  often  descends  to  the  very  ground,  he  must 
not  be  denied  his  distinguishing  epithet  of  the  "  eagle  of  Meaux." 

Bourdaloue  has,  by  some  critics,  been  assigned  a  far  more 
eminent  place  in  the  temple  of  fame  than  Bossuet ;  not  only  be- 
cause he  is  much  freer,  and,  indeed,  almost  entirely  free,  from  the 
faults  to  which  we  have  just  adverted,  but  on  account  of  the 
solidity  and  earnestness  of  his  reasonings,  the  beauty  of  his  ar- 
rangements, and  the  novelty  of  his  thoughts.  He  displays  great 
resources  of  mind,  has  much  of  point  and  power,  and  sounds  with 
great  effect  the  note  of  alarm.  But  notwithstanding  his  fertility, 
the  energy  and  eloquence  of  Bossuet  at  times  render  it  difficult, 
in  adjudicating  their  respective  merits,  to  assign  to  either  a  very 
extraordinary  superiority^ 

In  speaking  of  Massillon,  we  hazard  little  by  saying  that  he 
was  the  prince  of  French  preachers,  and  as  in  writing,  so  in  the 
character  of  his  pulpit  discourses  he  must  be  r^arded  as  ap- 
proaching nearer  than  any  other  in  resemblance  to  Robert  Hall. 
They  appear  to  have  been  similar  in  their  methods  as  preachers, 
and  there  are  strong  analogies  in  their  compositions.  The  entire 
description  of  Massillon  by  D'Alembert,  on  his  admission  into 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris,  might  with  little  alteration  be 
applied  to  Hall.  He  attracted  and  edified  all  classes  of  men,  for 
though  he  commonly  spoke  in  a  language  clear  from  its  philoso- 
phical accuracy  and  reasoning,  and  in  the  highest  degree  both 
refined  and  eloquent,  he  spoke  to  the  heart,  and  united  pathos 
with  sublimity,  and  his  character  for  benevolence  and  pastoral 
fidelity,  was  as  bright  as  his  genius. 

It  is  always  interesting  and  instructive  to  compare  the  pro- 
ductions of  kindred  minds.  We  may  be  assisted  therefore  to 
judge  of  these  two  extraordinary  preachers,  if  we  bring  into  juxta- 
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• 
position  one  of  the  most  celebrated  passages  produced  by  each. 
Without  further  comment  upon  them  we  shall  just  remark  that 
Massillon's  appears  most  powerful  in  application,  and  Hall's  most 
brilliant  in  conception, — 

"  I  figure  to  myself,"  says  Massillon,  "  that  our  last  hour  is  come — 
the  heavens  are  opening  over  our  heads — ^time  is  no  more,  and  eternity 
has  begun.  Jesus  Christ  is  about  to  appear  to  judge  us,  according  to 
our  deserts,  and  we  are  here  waiting  at  his  hands,  the  sentence  of 
everlasting  hfe  or  death.  I  ask  you  now — stricken  with  terror  like 
yourselves,  in  no  wise  separating  my  lot  from  yours,  but  placing  my- 
self in  the  situation  in  which  we  must  all  one  day  stand  before  God 
our  judge — if  Christ,  I  ask  you,  were.this  moment  come  to  make  the 
awful  partition  of  the  just  and  the  unjust,  think  you  that  the  greater 
number  would  be  saved  ?  Do  you  beHeve  that  the  numbers  would 
even  be  equal?  If  the  lives  of  the  multitude  here  present  were  sifted, 
should  we  find  among  them  ten  righteous  ?  Should  we  find  a  single 
one  ?" 

One  can  scarcely  wonder  at  the  instant  effect  which,  according 
to  Voltaire,  was  produced  on  the  congregation.  The  whole 
assembly  started  up  from  their  seats,  and  interrupted  the  preacher 
by  murmurs  of  surprise  and  acclamation.* 

*  We  have  given  the  passage  in  the  most  condensed,  and,  we  think,  the  most 
powerful  form  in  which  it  has  appeared.  It  is  most  probably  the  nearest  to  what 
it  was  when  first  pronounced.  Massillon,  however,  expanded  it,  we  suppose,  in 
passing  through  the  press,  and  introduced  other  strildng  considerations.  Whether 
these  were  r^  improvements  others  must  decide,  but  it  is  due  to  the  illustrious 
author  that  we  should  give  the  original,  in  what  he  at  least  deemed  the  amended 
character  of  it.  ^  Je  suppose  -que  c'est  ici  votre  demiere  heure  et  la  fin  de  Tuni- 
vers  ;  que  les  cieux  vont  s'ouvrir  sur  vos  t^tes,  Jesus-Christ  paroitre  dans  sa  gloire 
au  milieu  de  ce  temple,  et  que  vous  n'y  ^tes  assembles  que  pour  I'attendre,  et 
comme  des  crimineb  tremblants,  d  qui  Fon  va  prononcer,  ou  une  sentence  de  gr4ce, 
on  on  arrSt  de  mort  ^temelle  :  car,  vous  avez  beau  vous  flatter,  vous  mourrez  tels 
que  vous  etes  aujourd'hui ;  tons  ces  desires  de  changements  qui  vous  amusent, 
Tons  amuseront  jusq'au  lit  de  la  mort ;  c'est  Texp^rience  de  tons  les  siecles  ;  tout 
ce  que  vous  trouverez  alors  en  vous  de  nouveau,  sera  peut-ctre  un  compte  un  peu 
plus  grand  que  celui  que  vous  auriez  aujourd'hui  i  rendre  ;  et  sur  ce  que  vous 
seriez,  si  Ton  venoit  vous  juger  dans  le  moment,  vous  pouvez  presque  decider  de 
oe  qui  vous  arrivera  au  sortir  de  la  vie. 

•*  Or,  je  vous  demande,  et  je  vous  le  demande,  frapp^  de  terreur,  ne  s^parant  pas 
en  ce  point  mon  sort  de  i^tre,  et  me  mettaut  dans  j  la  meme  dii^K>8ition  o^  je 
oeuhaite  que  vous  entriez  ;  je  vous  demande  done  :  Si  Jesus-Christ  paroissoit  dans 
80  temple,  au  milieu  de  cette  assemblde,  la  plus  auguste  de  I'univers,  poiur  nous  juger, 
pour  faire  le  terrible  discemement  des  boucs  et  des  brebis,  croyez  vous  que  le  plus 
grand  nombre  de  tout  ce  que  nous  sommes  ici  fikt  placd  k  la  droite  1  croyez-vous 
que  les  choses  du  moins  fuissent  dgales  \  croyez-vous  qu'il  s'y  trotrv4t  seulement  dix 
justes,  que  le  Seigneur  ne  put  trouver  autrefois  en  cinq  villes  tout  entires  I  Je 
Tous  le  demande,  vous  Pignorez,  et  je  I'ignore  moi-m^me  ;  vous  seul,  6  mon  Dieu  I 
oonnoiBSez  ceux  qui  vous  appartiennent,  nous  savons  du  moins  que  les  p^cheurs  ne 
lui  appartiennent  pas.  Or,  qui  sont  les  fiddles  ici  assembles  %  les  titres  et  les  dig- 
nit^  ne  doivent  etre  compt^s  pour  rien  ;  vous  en  serez  ddpouilles  devant  J^sus- 
Christ :  qui  sont^ilfi  %  beauooup  de  p^heurs  qui  ne  veulent  pas  se  convertir;  encore 
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We  subjoin  the  magnificent  passage  of  Hall,  selected  from 
his  funeral  sermon  for  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  : — 

"  Eternity,  it  is  surely  not  necessary  to  remind  you,  invests  every 
state,  whether  of  bhss  or  of  suffering,  with  a  mysterious  and  awful 
importance  entirely  its  own,  and  is  the  only  property  in  the  creation 
which  gives  that  weight  and  moment  to  whatever  it  attaches,  com- 
pared to  which,  all  sublunary  joys  and  sorrows,  all  interests  which 
know  a  period,  fade  into  the  most  contemptible  insignificance.  In 
appreciating  every  other  object,  it  is  easy  to  exceed  the  proper  esti- 
mate ;  and  even  of  the  distressing  event  which  has  so  recently  oc- 
curred, the  feeling  which  many  of  us  possess,  is  probably  adequate  to 
the  occasion.  The  nation  has  certainly  not  been  wanting  in  the  pro- 
per expression  of  its  poignant  regret  at  the  sudden  removal  of  this 
most  lamented  princess,  nor  of  their  sympathy  with  the  Royal  family, 
deprived  by  this  visitation  of  its  brightest  ornament  Sorrow  is  paint- 
ed in  every  countenance,  the  pursuits  of  business  and  of  pleasure  have 
been  suspended,  and  the  kingdom  is  covered  with  the  signals  of  dis- 
tress. But  what,  my  brethren,  if  it  be  lawful  to  indulge  such  a 
thought,  what  would  be  the  funeral  obsequies  of  a  lost  soul  ?  Where 
shall  we  find  the  tears  fit  to  be  wept  at  such  a  spectacle  ?  or,  could 
we  realize  the  calamity  in  all  its  extent,  what  tokens  of  commiseration 
and  concern  would  be  deemed  equal  to  the  occasion  ?  Would  it  suf- 
fice for  thie  sun  to  veil  his  hght  and  the  moon  her  brightness  ;  to  cover 
the  ocean  with  mourning,  and  the  heavens  with  sackcloth  ?  or,  were 
the  whole  frame  of  nature  to  become  animated  and  vocal,  would  it  be 
possible  for  her  to  utter  a  groan  too  deep,  or  a  cry  too  piercing,  to  ex- 
press the  magnitude  and  extent  of  such  a  catastrophe  ?" 

Mr.  Foster  has  adverted  with  great  keenness  of  observation, 
and  we  think  with  justice  too,  to  the  defects  of  Mr.  Hall's 
preaching,  in  reference  to  the  hearers,  remarking,  that  the  crude 
admiration  which  can  make  no  distinctions,  never  renders  justice 
to  what  is  really  great.  He  notices  that  it  was  too  general  and 
theoretic ;  that  it  presented  things  too  much  in  unbroken  breadth 
and  mass ;  that  it  was  apt  to  exceed,  in  the  most  eloquent  parts, 
the  allowed  license  of  exaggeration ;  that  it  was  not  kept  in  due 
relation  to  the  realities  of  life ;  that  while  it  was  most  excellent 
in  the  discrimination  of  topics,  sentiments,  arguments,  it  did  not 


plus  qui  le  voudroient,  loais  qui  different  leur  conversion  ;  plusieurs  autres  qui  ne 
se  convertissent  jamais  que  pour  retomber  ;  enfin  un  grand  nombre  qui  croient 
n'avoir  pas  besoin  de  conversion  :  voild  le  parti  des  r^prouv^s.  Retranchez  ces 
quatre  sortes  de  p^cheurs  de  cette  assembl^e  sainte,  car  ils  en  seront  retranch^s  au 
grand  jour  :  paroissez  maintenant,  justes  ;  ou  etes-vous  ?  restes  d'lsrael^  passez  a 
la  droite  ;  froment  de  Jdsus-Christ,  d^melez-vous  de  cette  paille  destin^e  au  feu  :  6 
Dieu  !  oik  sont  vos  ^lus  !  et  que  reste-t-il  pour  votre  partage  1" 
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discriminate  and  individualize  human  characters ;  and  therefore 
it  did  not  maintain  an  intimate  commerce  with  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  hearers.  One  thing  may  be  remarked^  however,  in 
some  degree  of  abatement  of  these  severities  of  a  friendly  criti- 
cism, that  probably  Mr.  Foster  rarely  if  ever  heard  him  address 
a  very  humble  village  congregation,  when  many  of  these  blem- 
ishes would  vanish  amidst  the  clear  and  holy  light  of  truth, 
set  forth  with  the  utmost  simphcity  and  earnestness.  On  public 
occasions,  and  in  his  general  ministrations,  these  defects  would 
shade  the  moral  splendour  and  dignity  of  the  preacher,  and 
ought  the  more  to  be  remembered,  that  they  may  furnish  im- 
portant practical  instructions  to  the  evangelical  prophets. 

The  text  of  his  discourse  was  usually  announced  in  the  feeblest 
tone,  chiefly  from  an  incapacity  of  voice,  and  in  a  rapid  manner, 
so  as  fi^uently  to  be  inaudible  to  the  majority  of  the  congrega- 
tion. He  then  introduced  the  general  topic  in  a  calm  perspicu- 
ous statement,  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  simplicity,  and  not  often 
calculated  to  give  a  stranger  any  promise  of  what  was  to  come. 
It  seemed  to  be  marked  by  no  effort ;  frequently  consisting  of  an 
exposition  of  the  context,  with  a  few  plain  observations.  At 
times,  however,  he  would  commence  with  some  important  senti- 
ment, striking  the  attention  at  once,  and  making  uie  rest  of  his 
discourse  a  continual  development  of  some  fine  train  of  thought 
which  lay  embedded  in  his  own  mind,  and  became  every  moment 
more  visible  as  he  disclosed  it  by  a  course  of  close,  consecutive, 
and  convincing  reasoning.  His  most  metaphysical  addresses 
would  gradually  merge  into  earnest  appeals.  After  the  exor- 
dium, he  would  commonly  hint  at,  ratner  than  explicitly  an- 
nounce, the  very  simple  divisions  of  the  subject  on  wnich  he  in- 
tended to  treat.  Then  his  thoughts  would  begin  to  multiply, 
and  the  rapidity  of  his  utterance,  always  considerable,  would  in- 
crease as  he  proceeded  and  kindled — evidently  urged  on  by  the 
momentum  of  his  conceptions.  He  had  no  oratorical  action, 
scarcely  any  kind  of  motion,  excepting  an  occasional  lifting  or  wav- 
ing of  the  right  hand ;  and  in  his  most  impassioned  moments,  an 
alternate  retreat  and  advance  in  the  pulpit  by  a  short  step. 
Sometimes  the  pain  in  his  back,  to  which  he  was  so  great  a 
martyr,  would  induce  him  to  throw  his  arm  behind,  as  if  to  give 
himself  ease  or  support  in  the  long-continued,  and,  to  him,  afflic- 
tive position  of  standing  to  address  the  people.  Nothing  of  the 
effect  which  he  produced  depended  on  extraneous  circumstances. 
There  was  no  pomp,  no  rnetorical  flourish,  and  few,  though 
whenever  they  did  occur,  very  appropriate  images;  excepting 
towards  the  close  of  his  sermon,  wnen  his  imagination  became 
excursive,  and  he  winged  his  way  through  the  loftiest  sphere  of 
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reached  by  our  navigators,  who  penetrated  into  Lancaster  Sound 
in  search  of  a  north-west  passage.  If  we  had  only  the  ordinary 
means  of  discovery  and  navigation  in  our  hands, — ^vessels  pro- 
pelled by  wind  and  tide, — ^it  might  reasonably  be  asked,  whether 
our  Government  is  justifiable  m  again  fitting  out  ships  filled 
with  human  beings,  who  leave  at  home  a  wide  circle  of  anxiety 
and  sorrow  for  their  fate,  to  encounter  an  almost  certain  deatn 
in  the  most  hideous  and  appalling  form  in  which  death  can 
assail  the  living,  healthy  man, — that  of  starvation  in  an  ice- 
bound sea.  The  escape  of  Captain  Ross,  when  even  Govern- 
ment had  given  up  the  attempt  to  rescue  him  or  to  discover  his 
fate, — the  escape  of  Captain  Franklin  by  land  from  a  death  of 
starvation,  should  be  a  warning  to  Government  not  lightly  to 
expose  the  bravest  of  its  officers  and  men  for  objects  rather  of 
scientific  curiosity  than  of  practical  utility.  But  the  appUcation 
of  steam-power  in  the  expedition  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror  re- 
duces the  danger,  and  fiimishes  a  new  element  in  the  navigation 
of  the  northern  ocean  which  it  is  the  duty  of  an  enlightened 
Government  to  use  for  the  great  end  of  discovering  a  practicable 
communication  between  Europe  and  Asia  roimd  the  northern 
coast  of  the  American  continent.  A  passage  between  the  coast 
and  the  ice-barrier  which  besets  it,  or  a  passage  through  the 
zone  of  ice  which  encircles  the  globe  in  a  high  latitude,  enclos- 
ing, it  is  supposed,  an  open  sea  within,  is  not  impossible  with  the 
new  means  which  Providence  has  bestowed  on  man  for  exploring 
the  earth.  Should  no  other  discovery  be  made  than  that  there 
is  no  practicable  passage  to  be  discovered,  it  is  an  object  worthy 
of  a  great  nation  to  ascertain  this  point,  and  to  know  the  face  of 
the  earth  which  the  Almighty  has  given  man  to  inhabit.  If  it 
can  be  done  without  any  wanton  and  evident  exposure  of  human 
beings  to  greater  risk  than  the  benefit  would  warrant,  (and  with 
steam-power  the  risk  is  reduced  and  the  chance  of  success  in- 
creased,) the  accomplishment  of  this  passage  would  be  a  great 
era  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 

Looking  with  great  interest  for  the  issue  of  this  expedition  of 
the  Erebus  and  Terror,  we  were  naturally  led  to  inquire  what 
other  countries  have  done  during  this  half  century  in  uie  field  of 
discovery  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  France  sent  a  fi-igate, 
the  Astrolabe,  if  we  are  not  mistaken  in  the  name,  about  the 
year  1840,  to  prosecute  discoveiy  in  the  northern  Atlantic,  and 
plant  the  tricolor  flag  on  the  Pole.  A  ball  to  the  ladies  of  Rei- 
tavig  in  Iceland,  another  to  the  fair  at  Alten  and  Hammerest 
in  Norway,  a  landing  at  Bell  Sound  in  Spitzbergen,  and  a  dis- 
tant view  of  Berendt  or  Cherry  Island,  appear  to  have  been  all 
the  achievements  of  this  voyage,  although  the  vessel  carried  a 
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Art.  m. —  UndersogeheS'Meise  til  Ostkysten  af  Grdnlandj  efter 
K(mgelig  Befaling  udfort  i  Aarene  1828-31,  af  W.  A.  Gbaah, 
Gaptam-Lieutenant  i  Soe-Etalen.  {A  Voyage  of  Discovery  to 
the  East  Coast  of  Greenland^  undertaken  by  Royal  Command^  in 
the  years  1828-31,  by  W.  A.  Graah,  Captain-Lieutenant  in 
the  Navy.)     Copenhagen,  1832. 

The  expedition  which  is  now  in  Lancaster  Sound  in  search  of  a 
passage  round  the  north  coast  of  America  into  the  Pacific,  is  of 
great  commercial  importance,  independently  of  its  main  object. 
The  Erebus  and  the  Terror,  fitted  out,  manned,  officered,  in  the 
most  effective  style,  are  provided  with  steam-power  and  screw-pro- 
pellors,  as*  well  as  the  usual  equipment  of  sailing  vessels  of  their 
class.  This  is  the  first  application  of  steam-power  to  geographical 
discovery  in  those  regions.  In  the  latitudes  in  which  the  sea  is  ob- 
structed with  small  floating  ice,  the  ordinary  machinery  of 
Eaddle-wheeb  would  be  altogether  inapplicable  to  navigation ; 
ut  the  screw  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  vessel 
beset  in  the  ice,  a  situation  which  the  power  of  steam  would  evi- 
dently give  the  means  of  avoiding  or  escaping.  The  value  of 
this  power  in  navigating  in  the  polar  seas  was  acknowledged, 
but  the  usual  machinery  of  paddle-wheels  was  so  evidently  liable 
to  be  clogged  or  broken  in  the  ice,  that  no  vessel  fitted  out  for  the 
whale  fishery  was  ever  provided  with  steam-power.  In  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  the  whale  fishery,  the  command  (rf  the  vessel 
independently  of  calms  or  contrary  winds,  would  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  following  the  boats  in  search  of  fish,  or 

1>assing  through  the  narrow  lanes  of  water  in  the  ice^fielda  which 
ead  to  open  water  in  which  the  fish  are  found.  This  expedi- 
tion, unoer  a  commander  sO  well  acquainted  as  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin with  what  would  be  usefdl  in  navigating  throii^h  the  ice  in 
high  latitudes,  will  bring  to  the  test  the  applicabiuty  of  steam- 
power  to  the  whale  fishery.  It  may  be  the  most  valuable  result 
of  this  voyage  of  discovery. 

The  northern  coast  of  the  American  continent,  fi-om  Behring's 
Straits  eastwards,  has  been  traced  by  Captain  Belcher,  by  Cap- 
tain FrankUn — ^whose  land  joumev  connected  Captain  Belcher's 
farthest  advance  eastward  with  tne  mouths  of  the  Mackenzie 
River — and  by  the  lamented  traveller  the  late  W.  Simpson  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  service,  who  carried  on  this  sea 
Une  of  the  American  coast  to  the  Great  Fish  Estuary.  What 
remains  to  be  explored  is  the  coast  firom  the  most  easterly 
point  of  Mr,  Simpson's  advance,  to  the  most  westerly  point 
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reached  by  our  navigators,  who  penetrated  into  Lancaster  Sound 
in  search  of  a  north-west  passage.  If  we  had  only  the  ordinary 
means  of  discovery  and  navigation  in  our  hands, — ^vessels  pro- 
pelled by  wind  and  tide, — it  might  reasonably  be  asked,  whether 
our  Government  is  justifiable  m  again  fitting  out  ships  filled 
with  human  beings,  who  leave  at  home  a  wide  circle  of  anxiety 
and  sorrow  for  their  fate,  to  encounter  an  almost  certain  death 
in  the  most  hideous  and  appalling  form  in  which  death  can 
assail  the  living,  healthy  man, — that  of  starvation  in  an  ice- 
bound sea.  The  escape  of  Captain  Ross,  when  even  Govern- 
ment had  given  up  the  attempt  to  rescue  him  or  to  discover  his 
fate, — the  escape  of  Captain  Franklin  by  land  from  a  death  of 
starvation,  should  be  a  warning  to  Government  not  lightly  to 
expose  the  bravest  of  its  officers  and  men  for  objects  rather  of 
scientific  curiosity  than  of  practical  utility.  But  the  appUcation 
of  steam-power  in  the  expedition  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror  re- 
duces the  danger,  and  fiimishes  a  new  element  in  the  navigation 
of  the  northern  ocean  which  it  is  the  duty  of  an  enlightened 
Government  to  use  for  the  great  end  of  discovering  a  practicable 
communication  between  Europe  and  Asia  round  the  northern 
coast  of  the  American  continent.  A  passage  between  the  coast 
and  the  ice-barrier  which  besets  it,  or  a  passage  through  the 
zone  of  ice  which  encircles  the  globe  in  a  high  latitude,  enclos- 
ing, it  is  supposed,  an  open  sea  within,  is  not  impossible  with  the 
new  means  which  Providence  has  bestowed  on  man  for  exploring 
the  earth.  Should  no  other  discovery  be  made  than  that  there 
is  no  practicable  passage  to  be  discovered,  it  is  an  object  worthy 
of  a  great  nation  to  ascertain  this  point,  and  to  know  the  face  of 
the  earth  which  the  Almighty  has  given  man  to  inhabit.  If  it 
can  be  done  without  any  wanton  and  evident  exposure  of  human 
beings  to  greater  risk  than  the  benefit  would  warrant,  (and  with 
steam-power  the  risk  is  reduced  and  the  chance  of  success  in- 
creased,) the  accomplishment  of  this  passage  would  be  a  great 
era  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 

Looking  with  great  interest  for  the  issue  of  this  expedition  of 
the  Erebus  and  Terror,  we  were  naturally  led  to  inquire  what 
other  countries  have  done  during  this  half  century  in  the  field  of 
discovery  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  France  sent  a  fiigate, 
the  Astrolabe,  if  we  are  not  mistaken  in  the  name,  about  the 
year  1840,  to  prosecute  discovery  in  the  northern  Atlantic,  and 
plant  the  tricolor  flag  on  the  Pole.  A  ball  to  the  ladies  of  Rei- 
tavig  in  Iceland,  another  to  the  fair  at  Alten  and  Hammerest 
in  Norway,  a  landing  at  Bell  Sound  in  Spitzbergen,  and  a  dis- 
tant view  of  Berendt  or  Cherry  Island,  appear  to  have  been  all 
the  achievements  of  this  voyage,  although  the  vessel  carried  a 
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naturalist^  a  draughtsman^  and  an  historian  to  record  the  dis- 
coveries. The  object  of  the  French  Government  in  sending  out 
this  expedition  was  probably  to  display  the  French  flag  on  coasts 
on  which  it  was  forgotten,  as  the  vessels  were  not  prepared  for 
encountering  ice,  and  the  range  of  their  voyage  of  discovery  was 
not  beyond  that  of  a  gentleman's  summer  cruize  in  his  yacnt.  J£ 
discovery  was  the  object,  it  was  a  total  failure. 

Denmark  claims  as  her  own  the  vast  peninsula  called  Green- 
land, included  between  the  great  inland  sea  of  Baffin's  Bay  and 
the  northern  Atlantic,  and  which,  commencing  in  the  hitherto 
unknown  north,  ends  at  Cape  Farewell,  in  latitude  59.  48.  N. 
Within  Davis'  Straits,  leading  to  Baffin's  Bay,  and  of  which 
Cape  Farewell  and  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Green- 
land form  one  side,  and  Labrador,  Cumberland  Island,  and 
America  the  other,  the  Danish  Government,  or  rather  the  Danish 
Greenland  Company  trading  with  a  monopoly  from  the  Govern- 
ment, has  ten  or  twelve  small  stations  or  colonies  from  Frede- 
ricsthal,  the  nearest  settlement  to  Cape  Farewell,  in  latitude 
60.  N.,  longitude  44.  38.  W.  of  Greenwich,  to  Uppemavik,  the 
most  northerly  settlement,  on  an  island  in  latitude  72.  48.  N., 
longitude  55.  54.  W.  The  coast  between  these  two  points  is  sur- 
veyed, and  laid  down  in  saiUng  charts,  as  far  as  the  Whale-fish 
Isles,  at  the  south  end  of  Disco  Island,  in  latitude  68.  59.  N., 
longitude  53.  13.  W.,  where  the  Erebus  and  Terror  parted  with 
their  transport  on  the  18th  July.  The  coast  from  the  south  end 
of  Disco  Island  to  the  Women  Islands,  of  which  Uppemavik  is 
one,  seems  to  be  as  yet  only  in  sketch,  or  known  only  in  promi- 
nent points.  The  coast  on  the  other  side  of  Cape  Farewell,  the 
east  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Greenland,  was  not  known  at  all 
previous  to  this  voyage  of  Captain  Graah. 

It  appears  from  the  instructions  of  the  Royal  Commissioners 
to  Captain  Graah,  that  this  voyage  of  discovery  had  two  objects. 
The  one  was  to  explore  the  coast  of  East  Greenland,  that  is  the 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Greenland  bordering  the  Atlantic,  and 
opposite  to  Iceland,  from  Cape  Farewell  at  the  entrance  of  Davis' 
Straits,  up  to  latitude  69. 0.  N.,  at  which  in  1822,  Captain  Scores- 
by  had  seen  and  fixed  the  position  of  a  headland,  which  he  called 
Cape  Barclay,  in  latitude  69.  13.  N.,  and  lonmtude  24.  25.  W. 
That  enterprizing  navigator  had,  in  1822,  made  this  coast  in  la- 
titude 73.  0.  N.,  and  had  visited  and  fixed  many  points  of  it. 
When  he  left  it  at  Cape  Barclay,  in  latitude  69.  13.  N.,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  he  could  have  run  down  the  coast  all  the  way  to 
Cape  Farewell,  as  he  saw  no  insurmountable  obstacle  from  ice 
when  he  left  it.  The  object]of  his  voyage,  however,'  which  was  an 
ordinary  whale  fishing  adventure,  did  not  permit  him  to  make  the 
attempt.     To  determine  this  point,  and  to  lay  down  the  coast  from 
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Cape  Farewell  to  Cape  Barclay,  from  which,  northwards,  Cap- 
tain Scoresby  had  given  an  outline  with  several  well  determined 
points,  was  the  object  of  Captain  Graah's  voyage,  as  a  voyage  of 
maritime  discovery.  The  voyage  had  also  an  antiauarian  object. 
This  east  coast  of  Greenland  was  long  considerea  to  have  been 
the  seat  of  a  flourishing  Icelandic  colony,  with  towns,  churches, 
bishops,  and  190  parishes,  or  parish  divisions.  Monasteries,  a 
cathedral,  and  endowments  of  land  for  their  support,  and  all  the 
civilization  known  in  other  northern  lands  in  the  14th  century,  ex- 
isted here  ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  all  communi- 
cation ceased — was  cut  off  apparently  by  the  accumulation  of  ice 
which  prevented  all  access.  There  were  not  wanting,  in  the  last 
century,  people  who  imagined  that  this  Christian  colony  might 
still  be  existing,  shut  in  by  a  wall  of  ice  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  retaining  still  the  religion,  manners,  and  language  of  their 
forefathers  oi  the  fourteenth  century.  Some  navigators  even,  who 
at  various  periods  attempted  to  approach  the  coast,  imagined  thev 
had  seen  across  the  ice,  houses  and  steeples,  had  heard  church 
bells  ringing,  and  had  perceived  flocks  pasturing  on  the  hills.  It 
was  a  fine  foundation  for  imagination  to  build  upon,  because 
there  was  recorded  undeniable  truth  for  a  foundation.  It  was  a 
fact  resting  upon  historical  documents,  that,  in  the  year  983,  one 
Gunbiom  had  been  driven  by  a  storm  to  the  west  of  Iceland, 
and  had  discovered  land.  It  was  equally  beyond  doubt  that  one 
Eric  Raude,  or  the  Red,  who  was  under  sentence  of  banishment 
from  Iceland,  went  to  settle  in  this  new  country,  and  that  fourteen 
years  after  he  had  settled  there,  his  son  Leif  went  to  Norway, 
adopted  Christianity  while  he  was  at  the  court  of  King  Olaf  Tryg- 
vesson,  and  returned  with  a  priest  to  Greenland.  £eif  s  grand- 
son, Sokke,  assembled  the  colonists  at  a  town,  or  farm,  called 
Brattalid,  represented  to  them  that  they  required  a  bishop  for  the 
honour  of  the  colony,  and  for  the  sake  of  religion  ;  and  a  learned 
priest,  called  Arnold,  was  selected  and  consecrated  bishop  of 
Greenland,  in  the  year  1121,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Lund  in 
Scaria.  The  bishops  were  at  first  sufifragans  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Lund,  and  afterwards  of  Dronthiem,  mien  that  See  was  made 
an  archbishopric ;  and  seventeen  bishops  of  Greenland  are  known 
by  name,  including  the  last  Endrid  Andreasson,  consecrated  in 
1 406.  There  is  proof  of  a  marriage^ontract  prepared  by  him  and 
executed  at  Garda,  the  town  and  episcopal  seat  in  Greenland, 
three  years  after  his  consecration;  but  tipom  about  this  date  all  com- 
munication with  this  colony  appears  to  have  ceased.  Pontanus, 
in  his  history  of  Denmark,  supposes  that  the  extraordinary  pes- 
tilence in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  called  the  Black  f)eath, 
which  appeared  about  the  year  1349,  may  have  extended  to  Green- 
land, and  have  swept  ofi*the  colonists.    Traditions  axe  still  current 
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in  Scotland  and  Norway^  of  whole  districta,  once  cultivated  and 
inhabited,  having  been  entirely  depopulated  by  this  epidemic  dis- 
order— ^the  most  remarkable  and  &tal  known  in  tradition  or  his^ 
tory.  Pontanus,  also,  ascribes  it  to  a  prohibition  of  Queen  Mar- 
garet, about  the  year  1389,  to  trade  with  Iceland,  the  Faaro  Tsles, 
and  other  northern  countries,  without  a  license  from  government. 
Her  successor,  Eric  of  Pomerania,  and  his  successor,  Christopher 
of  Bavaria,  were  engaged  in  the  internal  commotions  in  Sweden, 
and  in  the  wars  with  Bie  Hanseatic  League ;  and  Christian  the 
First  was  occupied  with  Swedish  affairs,  and  the  conquest  of 
Ditmarsh  in  Holstein.  His  son  John  was  occupied  in  the  same 
way ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  his  son,  the  Second  Chris- 
tian, that  the  Archbishop  of  Dronthiem,  Walchendorf,  recdlected 
that  one  of  his  bishoprics  was  missing,  and  had  not  been  seen  for 
the  last  150  years.  Walchendorf  was  raised  to  the  Archishopric 
of  Dronthiem  in  the  time  of  King  John,  in  the  year  1512 ;  but, 
in  consequence  of  disputes  with  Cnristian  the  Second,  he  left  his 
See,  to  carry  his  complaints  to  Rome,  where  he  (Hed  in  1521. 
He  attempted  to  re-discover  Greenland,  and  appears  to  have  fitted 
out  a  vessel  for  the  purpose,  but  could  not  obtain  King  Christian's 
permission  to  send  her  out  on  the  expedition.  The  sailing  in- 
structions, however,  which  he  had  prepared  are  extant,  and  the 
accounts  he  had  collected  from  traditions,  of  the  course  to  be 
steered.  Christian  HI.  repealed  the  edict  against  a  fr'ee  trade 
with  Grreenland,  but  it  was  not  until  Frederic  the  Second's 
time,  in  1578,  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  re-discover  the 
lost  colony.  It  appears  that,  in  1433,  some  account  of  this 
Christian  colony  must  have  reached  Rome,  for  Pope  Eugene 
IV.  appointed  one  Bartholomy  to  be  Bishop  of  Greenland. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  ever  reached  the  country. 
The  last  bisnop  known  to  have  officiated  there  was  Andreas, 
or  Endrid  Andreasson,  {^pointed  in  1406,  and  of  whom  a  do« 
cument,  executed  in  Greenland  in  1409,  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered.  A  letter,  also,  of  Pope  Nicolas  V.  to  the  Bishops 
of  Skalholt  and  Holum,  in  Iceland,  of  1448,  is  said  to  be  extant 
in  the  Vatican ;  and  the  letter  refers  to  a  communication  from 
the  people  in  Greenland,  saying  that  they  had  been  attacked  and 
dispersed  by  an  army  of  the  natives,  but  had  again  assembled, 
ana  restored  their  chiuxrhes,  and  praying  for  a  bishop ;  and  the 
Bishops  of  Skalholt  and  Holum  are  reomred,  in  this  orief  of  the 
Pope,  to  send  them  a  suitable  priest.  This  was  nearly  a  centuiy 
before  WalchendorPs  time.  What  is  known  of  tne  state  of 
this  colony  in  the  14th  century — ^at  the  end  of  which,  or  about 
the  year  1406,  all  direct  knowledge  of  it  ceased — crests  upon 
manuscripts  of  Icelandic  Saga,  committed  to  writing  in  the  14th 
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century,  and  therefore  entitled  to  some  credit  as  documentary 
evidence.  It  appears  from  Walchendorf,  Torfoeus,  and  others, 
that,  according  to  these  ancient  authorities,  the  colony  was 
divided  into  the  Eastern  Settlement  and  the  Western  Settle- 
ment, with  a  lar^e  uninhabitable  tract  of  desert  mountain-land 
between  them.  Iti  the  Austrbygda,  or  Eastern  Settlement,  was 
the  Episcopal  seat  and  town  of  Garda,  twelve  parish  churches, 
and  two  monasteries.  The  numb^  of  inhabited  places,  or  farms, 
was  190,  The  Vestrbycda,  or  Western  Settlement,  contained 
four  parish  churches,  and  110  farms,  or  inhabited  places.  The 
names  of  the  parishes,  the  endowments  of  land,  hunting  and 
fishing  pounds,  belonging  to  the  cathedral,  to  the  monasteries, 
and  to  mdividuals,  and  other  statistical  particulars  and  local 
circumstances  of  fiords,  islands,  and  distances  in  time  required 
to  row  fix)m  one  place  to  another,  are  related,  and  no  attempt  to 
create  wondear,  no  wish  to  exaggerate  or  diminish  reality,  appears 
in  the  accounts  drawn  from  these  sources.  We  may  impose  upon 
ourselves  by  imagining  more  under  the  names  of  a  cathedral,  an 
Episcopal  seat,  a  town,  a  farm,  than  the  reality,  in  such  a  country 
and  climate,  admits  of;  but  the  error  is  in  us  and  in  our  ideas, 
not  in  those  who  describe.  It  cannot  be  doubted — as  the  vestiges 
and  remains  of  buildings  in  the  country  confirm  the  contempo- 
rary documents — ^that  the  Icelanders  had,  in  the  10th  century, 
established  ^  colony  somewhere  in  Qreerdand,  and  that  it  had 
attained  to  such  a  population  and  importance  as  to  have  churches 
and  a  succession  of  bishops,  of  whom  seventeen  are  known,  irom 
the  year  1 121  to  the  year  1406. 

This  old  colony  was  universally  considered  to  have  been  situ- 
ated on  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  opposite  to  the  mother 
country  Iceland.  La  the  course  of  the  17th  century,  between 
the  years  1605  and  1670,  seven  or  eight  expeditions  were  fitted 
out  by  the  Danish  Government  for  its  re-discovery ;  but  none 
succeeded  in  approaching  the  land  on  that  side  d  Greenland 
nearer  than  from  three  to  fifteen  miles,  on  account  of  a  barrier 
of  ice  resting  on  the  coast.  The  attempt  was  at  last  abandoned 
as  finiitless.  In  1587,  John  Davis  discovered  Davis'  Straits 
within  Cape  Farewell,  but  none  looked  for  the  ancient  colony  in 
that  quarter ;  and  the  story  of  its  former  existence  was  forgotten, 
or  considered  to  be  an  idle  traditionary  fable.  It  appears  now, 
however,  that  Davis  had  only  made  a  re-discovery,  and  that, 
600  years  before  his  time,  the  Icelanders  had  not  only  entered 
Davis'  Straits,  but  had  colonized  its  western  coast ;  and,  from 
an  inscription  found  in  1824  on  an  island  near  the  entrance  of 
Lancaster  Sound — and  which  is  preserved  in  the  museum  of 
Copenhagen — ^it  appears  that  those  old  navigators  had  penetrated 
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far  to  the  north  on  this  coast^  and  that  Parry,  and  other  mo>- 
dem  voyagers,  had  been  only  following  the  steps  of  the  North- 
men in  those  seas. 

In  1718,  Hans  Egide,  the  &ther  of  all  Protestant  missionary 
enterprizes,  who  was  then  minister  of  the  parish  of  Vagen  in 
the  island  of  Gimso  in  Norway,  felt  himself  called  to  labour  for 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen  Esquimanx  on  the  coast  of  Davis' 
Straits.  He  resigned  his  hving,  and  was  for  dght  years  soUcit- 
ing  permission  firom  Grovenunent,  which  in  1721  was  granted,  to 

1  proceed  from  Bergen  as  a  missionary  to  the  west  coast  of  Green- 
and.  He  landed  at  an  island  which  he  called  Hope,  and 
established  a  colony  which  he  called  Good  Hope.  He  soon  ac^ 
quired  the  confidence  of  the  harmless  natives ;  but  neither  he 
nor  the  Danish  Government  appear  to  have  suspected  at  the 
time  that  they  had  formed  their  settlement  in  the  country  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  old  colony.  The  natives  had  no  tradition 
among  them  of  its  former  existence,  or  their  traditions  were  not 
attended  to ;  and  the  impression  was  general  that  the  old  colony 
had  been  situated  altogether  on  the  other  side  of  Cape  Farewell,  on 
the  inaccessible  east  coast  of  Greenland,  not  within  Davis'  Straits 
on  the  west  coast.  In  1723,  Egide  set  out  on  an  expedition  to  the 
east  coast  with  two  sloops  to  discover  the  lost  colony,  but  he  only 
got  down  the  Straits  to  an  island  called -Sermesok,  in-  latitude 
60.  20,  where  his  provisions  failed.  On  this  expedition,  how- 
ever, he  discovered — at  a  place  called  Kakortok  by  the  natives, 
between  the  latitude  60  and  61  N. — a  remarkable  ruin,  the  re- 
mains of  a  stone  building  of  the  old  colonists.  Many  similar 
remains  of  former  habitations  were  discovered  afterwards  in  the 
same  district,  now  called  JuUana's  Ho:pe,  and  these  were  all 
considered  to  belong  to  what  was  called  the  Western  Settlement 
of  the  old  colony ;  but  its  far  more  important  Eastern  Settle- 
ment was  still  considered  to  have  been  round  Cape  Farewell, 
and  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland.  Hans  Egide  re- 
mained for  fourteen  years  at  his  missionary  station,  and  then 
left  it  in  charge  of  his  son  Paul  Egide,  and  returned  to  Copen- 
hagen to  ptomote  the  commercial  and  missionary  affairs  of  his 
colony.  It  consists  at  present  of  thirteen  settlements,  fift^een 
smaller  mercantile  establishments,  and  ten  missionary  stations, 
of  which  four  belong  to  the  Moravian  missionaries.  The  whole 
population  connected  with  them  is  reckoned  to  consist  of  about 
6000  souls,  of  whom  150  are  Europeans,  and  five  or  six  vessels 
yearly  trade  with  them.  Two  expeditions  were  undertaken  aft»r 
Hans  Egidei's  time  for  the  discovery  of  the  Eastern  Settlement — 
one  in  1752  by  Petee  Olson  Valloes,  in  a  Greenland  skin  boat, 
or  women's  boat.  He  went  along  the  coast  southwards,  and 
yisited  the  fiords  in  the  district  now  called  Juliana's  Hope^ 
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which  at  that  time  was  not  settled  by  Europeans,  and,  after 
wintering  at  Agluitsok  Fiord,  he  proceeded  next  summer, 
doubled  Cape  Farewell,  and  was  the  first  European  who  set  foot 
on  the  sonth  end  of  the  east^coast  of  Greenland.  But  as  his 
provisions  failed,  he  only  reached  the  latitude  of  60.  28.  on 
that  side,  consequently  not  so  high  as  the  supposed  beginning  of 
the  ancient  Eastern  Settlement.  In  1786-7,  another  expedition 
was  imdertaken  by  Paul  Egide  and  Bothes  to  the  east  coast, 
but,  on  account  of  ice,  they  could  not  get  nearer  to  land  than 
from  two  and  a-half  to  three  leagues.  The  attempt  to  approach 
the  land  appears  to  have  been  abandoned  as  nopeless,  until 
Captain  Scoresby,  in  1822,  showed  by  his  voyage,  that,  in  much 
higher  latitudes-^viz.,  between  70.  and  75.  north,  the  coast  was 
not  altogether  unapproachable.  He  landed  at  several  points, 
determined  their  geographical  position,  gave  an  outline  of  the 
coast,  with  many  pcdnts  well  fixed,  and,  in  reality,  eflected 
more  for  geographical  science  in  a  few  days  of  leisure  from  his 
main  object  on  a  whale  fishing  expedition,  than  the  Danish 
Government  had  done  in  400  years.  The  more  immediate 
and  necessary  business  of  his  mercantile  adventure  in  the  whale 
fishing  prevented  this  able  navigator  from  exploring  the  coast 
to  a  lower  latitude  than  69°  N.,  which  is  farther  north  than  the 
old  eastern  settlement  of  the  Icelandic  colony  was  supposed  to 
have  extended.  But  he  met  with  no  obstruction  from  ice,  and 
saw  no  impediment  which,  in  his  judgment — and  Scoresby  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  experienced  navigator  who  has  visited  those 
seas — would  have  prevented  him  fix>m  running  down  the  coast 
on  this  occasion  to  Cape  Farewell,  if  his  business  had  allowed 
him  to  attempt  it. 

This  published  opinion  of  Captain  Scoresby  was,  in  fact,  a 
challenge  and  a  reproach  to  the  Danish  Government  in  the  eyes 
of  the  scientific  world.  Here  was  a  Whitby  captain  exploring 
and  laying  down  their  own  coasts  for  them  in  his  merchant  ves- 
sel, and  doing  in  a  week  or  two  what  they  had  been  talking  of 
doing  for  two  hundred  years.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
stimulus  which  roused  tne  Danish  Government  to  the  extraor- 
dinary exertion  of  sending  out  a  very  able  naval  officer,  of  per- 
severance, intelligence,  and  spirit,  not  exceeded  by  the  most  en- 
terprizing  officers  of  any  country — and  giving  him  no  adequate 
equipment,  nothing  suitable  for  such  an  undertaking — no  crew, 
no  second  officer,  no  accompaniment  of  any  kind  but  one  Danish 
sailor  to  act  as  his  cook,  if  Captain  Graah  chose  to  take  a  cook 
where  no  stock  of  food  was  provided  for  him.  He  appears  even 
to  have  had  no  command  over  the  functionaries  or  agents  of  the 
colony,  to  insure  a  supply  of  provisions  being  forwarded  to  his 
wintering  station,  or  to  meet  him  on  his  return.    He  was  at  their 
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mercy,  or  dependent  on  their  convenience,  in  their  mercantile 
arrangements,  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  Danish  Govern- 
ment appears  to  have  tried  to  do  as  much  as  possible  for  science  at 
the  least  possible  expense ;  and  it  is  wondernil  that  this  excellent 
officer  accomplished  so  much  with  such  a  total  destitution  of 
suitable  means.  His  Government  did  little  more  than  put  him 
on  shore  in  Greenland  to  explore  the  coast,  with  his  great  coat 
on  his  back,  his  sextant  and  chronometer  in  his  pocket,  and  a 
sheet  of  instructions.  No  necessary  articles,  no  comforts,  no 
medicines  were  provided  at  first,  much  less  sent  out  to  meet  the 
exhausted  traveller.  Here  were  no  portable  soups,  concentrated 
essences  of  meat,  canisters  of  preserved  viands ;  none  of  the  in- 
genious devices  for  afibrding  nutritious  and  wholesome  food  in 
small  bulk,  with  which  even  our  merchant  vessels  on  long  voy- 
ages are  provided.  He  was  literally  sent  alone  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery  in  Greenland,  without  any  provisions  to  fall  back 
upon,  or  carry  with  him. 

Captain  Graah  sailed  from  Copenhagen  the  31st  of  March 
1828,  a  passenger  in  a  brig  belonging  to  the  Greenland  Trad- 
ing Company.  He  gives  a  suggestion  on  this  voyage  which 
would  well  deserve  the  consideration  of  our  philanthropic  socie- 
ties which  occupy  themselves  with  the  means  of  preventing  dis- 
asters at  sea — ^viz.,  that  a  simple  code  of  signals  should  be  adopt- 
ed, by  common  consent  of  all  nations,  for  communicating  the 
latitude  and  longitude  between  vessels  meeting  at  sea.  He  men- 
tions falling  in  with  an  American  brig  laying  to,  which  hailed 
his  vessel,  to  inquire  the  latitude  and  longitude ;  and  he  was 
doubtful  whether  the  answer  could  have  been  heard.  With 
very  little  trouble,  our  Government  might  establish  some  simple 
signals  for  conveying  the  information  which  is  always  welcome 
to  merchant  vessels  at  sea,  and  which  would  be  soon  adopted  by 
all  nations,  if  our  Customhouse  required  all  our  vessels  to  be 
provided  with  a  printed  code,  and  the  necessary  flags. 

On  the  27th  April  they  made  Cape  Desolation,  and  came  to 
anchor  at  Frederic's  Hope,  in  latitude  62  longitude  50  west  of 
Greenwich.  This  is  the  principal  settlement  of  the  Danish 
colony  in  Davis'  Straits.  The  vessel  appears  not  to  have  been 
fortified,  like  a  whaler,  against  the  shock  of  ice ;  and,  therefore, 
had  to  keep  clear  of  the  coast,  which  is  always  encircled  with  ice 
about  Cape  Farewell  and  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  in  latitude 
59°.  Captain  Graah  left  Frederic's  Hope  on  the  5th  of  June  in 
a  Greenland  boat,  and  proceeded  along  the  coast,  southwards,  to 
Juliana's  Hope ;  the  settlement  nearest  to  Cape  Farewell,  in 
latitude  60.  42.  54,  and  longitude  46.  0.  44.  From  this  place 
he  was  to  fit  out  his  expedition  of  discovery  round  Cape  Fare- 
well.   The  pjassage  is  inside  of  innimierable  islands   and  ice 
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fields.     The  highest  mountains  on  this  west  coast  of  Greenland 
were  found  to  be  from  4300  to  4500  feet  high.     They  are  sup- 

Eosed  to  contain  tin,  and  lead  ore,  and  the  mineral  called  Kryo- 
th  is  used  by  the  natives,  when  it  is  ground  to  powder,  to  mix 
with  their  snuff.  Although  glaciers  in  many  places  reach  from 
the  mountains  down  to  the  sea,  the  country  is  not  uninhabitable. 
There  is  a  little  pasturage  for  cows,  and  even  potatoes  may  in 
some  seasons  be  ctdtivated  with  advantage.  Here  also  a  small 
fish,  of  the  herring  species,  is  foimd  in  great  abundance,  and  is 
dried  in  the  sun,  ana  preserved  for  winter  food  by  the  natives. 
It  is  here,  therefore,  that  the  most  populous  of  the  two  ancient 
settlements  may,  from  natural  circumstances,  be  looked  for. 
The  remains  of  houses  and  other  marks  of  iuhabitation  discover- 
ed by  Egide,  and  about  the  year  1777,  by  Arctander  and  Bruhn, 
and  revisited  by  Captain  (xraah,  are  all  m  this  district  of  Ju- 
liana's Hope.  These  remains  consist  of  walls  or  foundations  of 
houses,  overgrown  with  dwarf  willow,  and  crowberry,  and  black- 
berry heath,  but  still  sufficiently  entire  to  shew  the  original 
dimensions.  The  most  considerable  of  these  ancient  ruins  ap- 
pears to  be  in  Igaliko  Fiord,  about  sixteen  English  miles  from 
J  uliana's  Hope.  It  stands  on  a  long  and  narrow  stripe  of  land, 
on  which  there  is  little  grass,  but  only  moss,  and  heath,  and 
which  is  hemmed  in  by  rocks  from  which  the  stones  of  the 
structure  have  been  taken.  The  stones  are  built  with  care,  and 
in  regular  courses,  but  apparently  without  mortar.  There  are 
four  windows  in  the  south  side  towards  the  sea,  and  two  doors. 
The  principal  entry  has  been  in  the  west  end,  and  opposite  to 
it,  in  the  east  end,  is  a  good  arched  window  entire ;  and  these 
two  end  walls  are  16  and  18  feet  high.  The  side  walls  are  still 
standing  from  7  to  13  feet  high,  and  about  four  feet  thick.  The 
length  of  the  building  is  51  feet,  and  the  breadth  25.  The 
arched  window  is  five  feet  four  inches  high,  and  four  feet  four 
inches  wide,  and  it  and  the  other  windows  and  niches  are  high 
in  the  walls,  not  near  the  level  of  the  floor.  The  building  has 
evidently  been  intended  for  a  church,  not  a  dwelling-house. 
Captain  Graah  had  the  whole  interior  dug  up,  but  nothmg  was 
discovered — ^not  even  a  pavement,  or  floor — ^from  which,  he  con- 
jectures, that  this  church  had  never  been  finished,  and  that  it  may 
be  the  one  alluded  to  in  Pope  Nicolas  V.'s  brief  of  1448,  as  being 
restored.  But  we  find  old  chapels  and  parish  churches  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  which  never  had  in  Catholic  times,  and  some  which 
have  not  at  the  present  day,  any  other  flooring  than  the  cottages 
of  the  country,  viz.,  the  natural  soil  beat  by  the  feet.  Besides  this 
church,  many  other  remains  of  buildings  have  been  discovered 
and  described  by  Arctander,  Olsen,  and  others,  who  have  ex- 
plored this  district  since  1777,  when  it  was  first  colonized.     It  is 
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pretty  cleaarly  established^  as  no  similar  remains  have  been  dis- 
covered or  heard  of  from  the  natives  on  the  other  side  of  Cape 
Farewell,  viz.,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland,  that  this  district 
of  Juliana's  Hope  has  in  reality  been  the  Austrbygda  of  the  old 
colony,  and  the  Vestrbygda  has  been  higher  up  the  Straits,  north 
of  Frederic's  Hope ;  and  the  two  settlements  have  been  divided 
from  each  other  by  the  uninhabitable  district  between,  in  which 
the  mountains  and  precipices  are  close  to  the  sea,  and  the  vast 
glaciers  filUng  the  valleys  render  it  unfit  for  human  inhabitation. 
This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  physical  circumstances  of  the 
country  described  by  Captain  Graah,  viz.,  that  fish  for  food 
abound  within  the  Straits  on  this  west  coast,  and  that  hares  and 
reindeer  are  numerous,  and  supply  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  on  the  east  coast  the  na- 
tives depend  entirely  on  seals,  and  whales,  and  the  reindeer  and 
hare  are  unknown.  These  animals  appear  never  to  have  pene- 
trated across  the  middle  ridge  of  this  vast  peninsula,  or  to  have 
found  their  food  oi^  the  east  side  of  it.  The  natural  means  of 
subsistence — ^fish  and  game — must  at  all  times  have  determined 
the  amount  of  population  in  any  district  of  this  country,  and  the 
old  settlement,  with  its  churches,  monasteries,  and  190  parishes 
or  hamlets,  or  fanns,  or  inhabited  places,  must  have  been  where 
food  was  most  attainable,  which  it  evidently  is  on  the  west  side 
of  this  peninsula,  viz.,  within  Davis'  Straits,  not  on  the  east  side. 
This,  the  antiquarian  object  of  Captain  Graah's  voyage,  appears 
to  be  placed  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  He  discovered  no  ruins 
after  passing  Cape  Farewell,  and  on  coming  to  the  east  coast,  the 
supposed  site  of  the  Austrbygda,  he  could  hear  of  no  remains 
known  to  the  natives ;  and  the  country  is  in  every  respect  less 
adapted  for  subsisting  inhabitants  by  its  natural  products. 

The  Greenland  boats  are  from  22  to  24  feet  in  length,  and  5  or 
6  feet  broad,  and  2  feet  deep.  They  have  the  skeleton  only  of 
wood,  viz.,  the  keel,  ribs,  stem,  and  stern  po3ts  and  seats,  and  these 
are  made  usually  of  the  drift  wood  found  about  the  shores.  This 
skeleton,  instead  of  being  clothed  with  planks,  is  (jovei^ed  with  seal 
skins  without  the  hair,  stretched,  well  greased,  and  sewed  together. 
When  dry,  this  covering  is  as  elastic  and  tight  as  a  drum  head. 
No  nails  or  iron  fastenings  are  used.  The  boat  is  m  light  that  a 
couple  of  men  can  carry  it ;  and  in  case  of  a  leak,  that  is,  of  a  hole 
being  cut  in  one  of  the  skins,  to  which  it  is  much  exposed  in  the 
ice,  a  lump  of  grease  is  stuck  in  the  fracture,  the  boat  is  hauled 
upon  the  ice,  and  a  piece  of  skin  sewed  over  the  hole.  These  are 
called  women's  boats,  because  the  sewing  them,  and  also  rowing 
them  with  short  oars,  used  in  the  European  way,  are  performed  by 
women.     A  loaded  boat,  with  four  or  five  feinale  rowers,  will 
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make  35  or  40  English  miles  a  day,  but  every  fifth  day  it  must  be 
hauled  up  to  let  the  skins  dry.  The  Kayak  is  used  only  by  men, 
and  is  the  Esquimaux  canoe  known  to  us  by  specimens  in  our 
museums,  with  a  deck  and  hole  in  it,  in  which  the  man  sits  laced 
in  with  a  water-tight  skin  round  his  middle.  It  is  12  or  14  feet 
long,  1^  feet  broad,  covered  all  over  with  stretched  skin,  and  is  so 
crank,  firom  the  top-weight  of  the  man's  body,  that  it  requires  great 
dexterity  to  avoid  Ibeing  overset,  or  to  recover  from  such  a  disaster. 
The  Greenlanders,  however,  use  the  Kayaks  in  searching  for  and 
attacking  white  bears,  or  seals,  and  brave  the  heaviest  waves  in 
these  litfle  buoyant  swimming  vessels. 

The  most  southerly  settlement,  that  is,  the  nearest  to  Cape  Fare- 
well, is  Fredericsthal,  and  between  it  and  JuUana's  Hope,  above 
50  different  remains  of  dwellings  had  been  discovered  by  Arc- 
tander ;  and  Captain  Graah  discovered  or  heard  of  many  more. 
From  their  situation  he  concludes  that  the  ancient  colonists  must 
have  subsisted  then  as  now,  upon  the  natural  products  of  the  sea 
and  land,  fish  and  game — not  oy  cattle,  for  which  grass  is  rarely 
found  near  these  ancient  habitations.  Fredericsthal  is  situated 
in  latitude  60.  0.  10.,  and  longitude  44.  37.  west  of  Greenwich. 

Captain  Graah's  description  of  one  of  the  long  narrow  fiords 
which  he  discovered  on  a  prehminary  excursion  from  Frederics- 
thal, and  called  Prince  Christian's  Sound,  is  very  striking : — 

"  The  depth  of  water  must  be  very  considerable,  for  the  land  on 
both  sides  is  very  high,  and  the  sides  of  the  precipices  so  steep  that  it 
is  rare  to  find  so  much  room  at  their  feet  as  to  draw  up  a  boat  on  it. 
No  vegetation,  of  course,  appears  on  these  steep  rocks,  not  so  much 
as  a  sUdk  of  grass,  or  even  any  kind  of  moss.  AH  nature  seemed  as 
dead  as  the  rocks.  The  sea  birds,  which  had  surrounded  us  outside 
in  thousands,  disappeared,  as  well  as  the  seals  and  other  sea  animals, 
and  a  single  raven,  that  came  croaking  over  our  heads  towards  even- 
ing, was  all  that  we  saw  of  living  nature  in  this  Sound.  The  solemn 
stUlness  that  reigned  over  all  around  us,  was  only  broken  by  the  thun- 
ders of  ice  masses  breaking  off  from  the  field  of  ice,  or  by  the  strong 
rustling' of  some  tide  ripple.  Just  before  dark,  we  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  find  one  of  those  shelves  on  which  we  could  draw  up  our  boat 
out  of  the  water,  and  we  had  scarcely  done  so  before  a  storm  came  on 
from  the  north." 

Captain  Graah  passed  the  first  winter  at  Nennortalik,  an  island 
inside  of  the  group  of  which  Cape  Farewell  itself  is  one.  The 
winter  was  comparatively  mild.  The  cold  was  seldom  more  than 
13  or  14  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  while  in  Europe,  during 
the  same  winter,  it  was  from  20  to  30  degrees.  The  severe  winters 
in  Europe,  it  is  observed  by  Captain  Graah,  are  generally  mild 
in  Greenland,  and  vice  versa ;  and,  although  in  the  most  northerly 
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settlements  in  the  Disco  Gnlf^  at  Omenak  and  Uppernavik, 
the  thermometer  will  sometimes  be  30  degrees  under  the  zero  of 
Seamnnr,  and  the  rocks  are  riven  asmider,  and  even  in-doors  the 
blankets  will  be  stiff  and  covered  with  hoar-frost  in  the  mornings 
and  frozen  to  the  pillow ;  yet,  to  the  feelings,  he  observes,  the 
cold  is  not  so  intolerable,  if  there  be  no  wind^  as  it  often  is  in 
Cooenhagen  with  the  thermometer  at  16  degrees. 

On  the  21st  of  March,  Captain  Graah  set' out  on  his  voyage 
of  discovery,  with  four  Danes,  five  Greenland  men,  and  ten 
Greenland  women  as  rowers,  and  accompanied  by  a  transport- 
boat  with  goods  and  provisions,  and  several  fishermen  in  their 
kayaks.  They  went  mside  of  the  islands  on  which  the  capes 
called  Cape  Farewell  and  Statenhuk  are  situated,  and  through 
Prince  Christian's  Sound,  at  the  mouth  of  which  they  were  &- 
tained  25  days,  on  an  island  called  Kikkertak,  by  storm  and  ice. 
Sending  back  his  transport-boat,  and  superfluous  hands.  Captain 
Graah  proceeded  nortnwards  along  this  coast,  between  the  ice 
and  the  land,  on  the  26th  of  April ;  but  was  again  detained  for 
more  than  three  weeks  by  the  ice  at  a  peninsula,  called  Nenneet- 
suk,  in  latitude  60.  28.  On  the  23d  of  June,  the  expedition  had 
reached  the  latitude  of  61.  47.,  and  here,  from  the  want  of  provi- 
sions to  subsist  the  two  boats'  crews.  Captain  Graah  sent  back 
the  naturalist,  M.  Vahl,  and  the  interpreter,  M.  Mathiesen,  who 
declared  the  dialect  of  the  natives  tney  had  met  with  was  no 
longer  intelligible  to  him,  and  proceeded  alone  with  his  guide 
and  huntsman,  Emenck.  Emenck  was  in  his  kayak,  and  Cap- 
tain Graah  in  a  women's  boat,  rowed  by  Emenck's  wives  and 
other  women.  On  the  10th  of  July,  Captain  Graah  reached 
Kemisok,  an  island  in  latitude  63.  36.  50.  Here  he  found  an 
assemblage  of  about  100  people,  most  of  whom  had  never  seen 
an  European,  but  by  trading  with  others  who  frequented  the 
Danish  settlements  they  were  ac(]^uainted  with  European  wares, 
such  as  snuff,  beads,  and  other  articles.  They  were  hospitable — 
entertained  the  traveller  with  dried  seal's  flesh,  bear's  fat,  and 
other  delicacies,  and  he  was  able  to  purchase  a  supply  of  such 
food  from  them.  They  were  a  taller,  nandsomer  race  than  the 
Esquimaux  within  Davis'  Straits.  They  knew  nothing  of  any 
remains  of  dwellings  on  the  mainland,  which,  thev  said,  was  al- 
ways covered  with  snow,  and  had  no  grass ;  and  reindeer  and 
hares  were  unknown  to  them.  On  a  very  little  island,  called 
Alnik,  130  people  were  living  in  their  tents  for  the  object  of 
catching  seals,  bears,  and  fish.  They  supposed  a  reindeer^s  skin, 
of  which  one  of  Captain  Graah's  female  rowers  had  a  pelisse,  to  be 
the  skin  of  a  dog,  which  proves  that  the  reindeer  do  not  frequent 
this  side  of  Greenland.     On  the  18th  of  August,  after  a  constant 
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struggle  to  get  forward  through  the  small  openings  of  clear  water 
between  the  vast  field  of  ocean-ice  on  one  side,  and  the  snow- 
clad  land  on  the  other — starving  by  day,  and  sleeping  under  tents 
by  night  on  the  shore  of  the  barren  islets,  Captain  Graah  reached 
an  island  in  latitude  65. 15.  36,  which  he  called  Dannebrog's  Isle, 
and  turned  back  to  seek  winter  quarters.  He  had  ascertained, 
that  from  Cape  Farewell,  in  latitude  59,  up  to  latitude  65,  no 
inhabitable  land  and  no  remains  of  former  haoitations  are  known 
to  the  natives,  and  that  the  ancient  colony  cannot  have  been 
situated  between  these  two  points.  But  between  latitude  65  and 
latitude  69,  where  Captain  Scoresby  had  landed  and  found  clear 
water  for  his  ship,  nothing  is  known ;  and  of  the  coast  from  latitude 
69  to  72,  which  Captain  Scoresby  had  run  along  without  obstruc- 
tion, nothing  is  known  but  some  points  of  land  which  he  laid  down. 
As  Captain  Graah  took  possession,  with  the  usual  formalities,  of 
all  the  land,  and  called  it  "  King  Frederic  the  Seventh's  Coast," 
the  Danish  Government  should  take  the  trouble  of  exploring  and 
laying  down  geographically  their  new  territories. 
.  In  October,  Captain  Graah  reached  Nukarbik  in  63.  21.  38, 
where  he  passed  the  winter.  Dried  seal's  flesh,  often  half  rotten, 
and  always  in  short  supply,  was  the  only  food  of  the  party.  The 
sluttishness  and  dirt  oi  the  Esquimaux,  which  Captain  Pany 
describes  so  racily  in  his  voyage,  entered  here  into  the  daily  fare 
and  unavoidable  way  of  Uving.  Hunger  made  the  seal's  fat  and 
flesh,  with  all  the  £^th  of  the  natives,  but  too  often  welcome  to 
this  ill-provided  voyager. 

The  whole  population  met  with  by  Captain  Graah,  between 
Cape  Farewell  and  Dannebrog's  Isle,  was,  ne  reckons,  about  600 
persons ;  and  they  are  diminishing,  by  numbers  who  gb  yearly 
i/o  settle  where  subsistence  is  more  abundant,  about  Frederics- 
thai.  Among  this  people,  hunger,  it  is  reported,  often  leads  to 
abandoning  the  aged,  and  even  to  devouring  each  other — ^but  this 
appears  not  well  ascertained.  Captain  Graah  praises  highly  the 
honesty,  hospitality,  and,  according  to  their  own  ideas,  tne  good 
linanners,  ana  politeness  of  these  heathens.  They  have  no  reli- 
gion, no  prayers,  sacrifices,  or  other  religious  observances ;  but 
tney  have  a  notion  of  higher  unembodied  beings,  and  ascribe  a 
spirit  or  power  to  fire,  water,  air,  the  ocean,  &c. 

In  the  following  April  of  1830,  Captain  Graah  once  more  en- 
deavoured to  penetrate  to  the  north.  But  at  the  end  of  July 
the  party  were  on  a  bare  rock,  shut  in  by  ice,  in  latitude  64.  9. 
Food  became  scarce,  even  to  starvation.  Seals,  birds,  mussels, 
seaweed,  could  not  be  found,  or  were  consumed.  Old  seal  skins 
were  the  only  food  of  the  party.  For  five  days  and  nights  some 
small  pieces  of  whale  blubber,  which  they  found  in  the  sea,  was 
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their  only  sustenance :  and  they  must  have  perished,  if  Emenck's 
son  had  not  caught  a  small  seal,  which  was  instantly  devoured 
raw,  hide  and  hair,  for  they  had  been  reduced  for  two  days  to 
ice  and  snow.  Soon  after,  they  killed  a  large  seal,  on  which 
they  Uved  imtil  they  reached  Queen  Maria's  Valley,  where  four 
or  five  families  were  busy  with  the  salmon-fishing.  The  health 
of  this  brave  officer  gave  way  at  last  under  the  accumulation  of 
hardships,  and  of  bad  food,  which  consisted  of  stinking  seal's 
flesh  dried  in  the  sun  the  year  before,  and  he  became  seriously 
ill.  He  ascribes  his  convalescence  to  finding  a  place  aboimding 
in  blaeberries  and  crowberries  which,  for  nearly  six  weeks,  were 
the  principal  food  of  the  party.  The  Danish  Government  appears 
to  have  provided  no  medicines  for  them.  No  boat  witn  pro- 
visions had  been  sent  out  to  meet  this  forlorn  crew,  according  to 
the  orders  left  at  Juliana's  Hope,  Twice  they  were  shipwrecked, 
and  were  nearly  left  on  a  bare  rock  without  their  boat,  for  all 
were  too  ill  to  make  any  exertion  to  save  it.  At  last  on  the  8th 
of  October,  when  winter  was  already  set  in,  they  reached  *Prince 
Christian's  Sound,  and  the  only  two  men  who  were  able  to  move 
were  despatched  to  Fredericsthal,  and  some  bread  and  wine  were 
sent  to  them.  Thus  ended  an  expedition,  as  disgraceftil  to  the 
Danish  Government — ^for  fitting  out  so  badly,  and  abandoning  so 
entirely,  the  officer  sent  out — as  it  is  honourable  to  the  skill,  peiv 
severance,  and  high  sense  of  duty  of  the  brave  officer  who  accom- 
plished so  much  with  such  want  of  means  and  of  support.  In 
September  1831,  Captain  Graah,  after  completing  the  survey 
of  the  districts  of  JuUana's  Hope  and  Frederic's  Hope,  returned 
to  Copenhagen. 

One  circumstance  in  the  course  of  Captain  Graah's  narrative 
appears  to  us  not  sufficiently  explained,  in  Averket  Fiord  near 
to  Taterat,  about  latitude  61,  Captain  Graah  heard  of  a  large 
piece  of  iron,  and  hired  a  boat  and  went  in  search  of  it.    It 

f)roved  to  be  a  small  ship-gun ;  and  a  woman,  supposed  to  be  about 
brty  years  of  age,  said  that  in  her  childhood  she  had  heard  of  it 
being  there.  But  how  could  a  ship's  gun  get  up  one  of  these  fiords, 
if  the  coast  is  beset  perpetually,  as  Captain  Graah  supposes, 
with  an  impenetrable  field  of  ice  stretching  so  far  out  into  the 
ocean  that  ships  cannot  approach  so  near  to  the  coast  as  even  to 
be  seen  fix)m  it  ?  A  ship  may,  no  doubt,  have  been  wrecked  upon 
the  outside  ice,  but  then  the  mass  of  ice  on  which  the  piece  of 
the  wreck  with  this  gun  on  it  was  deposited,  must  have  found 
open  water  to  float  up  this  fiord,  and  to  be  finally  deposited  on 
tne  beach.  It  is  not  told  us  by  Captain  Graah,  how  far  within 
the  mouth  of  the  fiord,  or  how  far  above  high  water  mark,  this 
ship-gun  was  found.    The  natives,  if  they  even  had  the  meansji 
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could  have  had  no  object  for  dragging  over  the  ice,  and  up  the 
beach,  such  a  mass  of  iron  which  thev  could  not  reduce,  or  apply 
to  any  of  their  uses.  Its  locality,  if  minutely  described,  would 
have  afforded  a  guess  at  the  possibility  of  shipwrecked  mariners, 
as  well  as  a  ship-gun,  having  at  some  period  reached  the  land, 
and  having  mingled  with  the  native  race  in  a  region  from  which 
they  had  no  escape.  This  conjecture  acquires  some  degree  of  pro- 
bability from,  or  at  least  would  account  for,  a  circumstance  observed 
by  Captain  Graah,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  fiord,  in  parti- 
cular, are  of  a  different  appearance  from  the  ordinary  Esquimaux 
race,  "  some  of  them  having  brown  hair,  and  complexions  so  fair 
that  the  red  tint  of  their  cheeks  was  discernible ;  and  in  person 
they  are  taller  than  the  other  Esquimaux."  The  opinion,  at  any 
rate,  that  the  east  coast  of  Greenland  in  this  latitude  is  at  all  sea^ 
sons  inaccessible  to  ships  on  account  of  an  immovable  barrier  of 
ice,  must  give  way  before  the  simple  fact  of  a  ship's  gun  being 
found  on  tne  shore  of  one  of  the  fiords.  No  theory,  or  opinion 
founded  on  the  state  of  the  ice  on  the  coast  in  one  season,  can 
overturn  this  simple  corroboration  of  Captain  Scoresb/s  opinion, 
founded  on  his  personal  experience  and  observation,  that  the 
coast  is  at  times  open.  In  the  narrow  sea  between  Iceland  and 
the  coast  of  Greenland,  at  Captain  Graah's  farthest  advance, 
latitude  65.  18.,  it  is  probable  that  fields  of  ice  may  accumulate, 
and  press  upon  the  land  for  long  periods ;  but  that  this  is  a  per- 
manent junction  of  Iceland  to  tne  continent — while  much  nar- 
rower straits,  in  much  higher  latitudes,  are  only  occasionally,  not 
permanently,  blocked  up — appears  improbable.  The  coast  be- 
tween latitude  69  N.  ana  latitude  73  N.,  which  Captain  Scoresby 
found  accessible  in  1822,  deserves  investigation  as  much  as  the 
west  side  of  this  vast  mass  of  land.  The  great  inlets  between 
Traill  isle  and  Smith  isle,  about  latitude  72,  called  Davy's  Sound 
by  Captain  Scoresby,  and  that  between  Cape  Brewster  and  Cape 
Tobin,  about  latitude  70,  called  Scoresby's  Sound,  may  lead  to 
valuable  fishing  waters.  Whale  oil,  whale  bone,  seal  skins,  are 
almost  the  only  products  hitherto  sought  for  from  those  polar 
regions ;  but  in  so  vast  a  portion  of  the  earth,  the  ores  of  copper, 
lead,  and  other  valuable  metals,  may  probably  be  found  in  situa- 
tions accessible  to  modern  enterprize.  Plumbago  is  already  an 
object  of  speculation  from  those  countries,  a  vessel  having  been 
sent  this  year  to  the  usual  whale  or  seal  fishing,  with  orders  to 
complete  the  lading,  if  necessary,  with  that  mineral ;  and  since 
this  article  was  in  type,  we  observe  the  arrival  at  Leith  of  a  ves- 
sel, the  Eagle,  with  100  tons  of  black  lead,  from  Operininck,  in 
latitude  72.  45.,  within  Davis'  Straits,  where  the  vessel  had  been 
on  a  whale-fishing  voyage.     Guano  is  also  a  product  searched 
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for  in  those  latitudes  at  present,  but  probably  the  search 
will  be  without  success.  The  sea  birds  may  be  as  numerous 
in  the  north  as  on  the  coasts  producing  guano,  but  their  ha- 
bits, regulated  by  natural  circumstances,  are  different.  In 
the  low  latitudes  between  or  near  the  tropics,  the  night  is  al- 
ways about  the  same  length,  and  with  little  twilight,  and  so 
dark  that  sea  birds  cannot  disc«m  their  prey  in  the  waters. 
They  return  to  roost  all  the  year  round  at  sunset,  on  their  native 
islet,  which  in  time  becomes  covered  with  a  bed  of  their  excre- 
ments thirty  or  forty  feet  thick.  In  the  higher  latitudes  the 
length  of  night  is  variable,  and  no  such  habit  is  formed.  The 
six  weeks  of  their  breeding  season,  is  the  only  period  of  the  year 
they  are  forced  by  any  natural  circumstance  to  return  to  the 
same  rock.  By  night,  as  well  as  by  day,  they  can  see  to  follow 
their  food  every  where  in  summer,  and  to  avoid  their  enemies ; 
and  in  winter  they  are  forced  to  migrate  by  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  and  to  change  their  habitations  and  haunts  altogetlier. 
No  such  depots,  therefore,  of  guano,  similar  to  those  in  the  tro- 
pical countnes,  can  be  expected  in  the  high  latitudes. 

From  Captain  Graah's  narrative,  we  leam  a  circumstance,  not 
specially  noticed  by  Captain  Graah  himself,  of  great  importance 
in  missionary  enteiprize.  We  find  that  the  total  population 
in  this  vast  extent  oi  country  is  estimated  at  about  6000  indivi- 
duals, of  whom  about  150  persons  are  Europeans.  We  leam, 
also,  that  there  are  ten  missionary  stations,  of  which  six  belong 
to  the  Danish  Lutheran  Church,  and  four  to  the  Moravians, 
Hermhuters,  or  United  Brethren,  There  is  consequently  one 
missionanr,  at  least,  to  every  six  hundred  of  the  population,  and 
some  of  these  stations  have  been  established  for  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years.  We  leam,  also,  that  the  natives,  for  the  sake 
of  subsistence,  are  found  congregated  in  groups  of  from  20  or  30 
to  130  persons,  at  particular  fishing  stations  on  the  coast,  and 
that  they  are  a  remarkably  docile,  harmless  race,  without  any 
fixed  form  of  idolatry  or  superstition,  and  opposing  no  peculiar 
obstacle,  but  gross  ignorance,  to  the  labours  of  the  Christian 
missionary.  It  is  with  astonishment,  therefore,  that  we  gather 
from  Captain  Graah's  narrative  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
this  small  native  population  is  still  heathen.  He  reckons  the 
number  of  natives  he  fell  in  with  between  Cape  Farewell  and 
Dannebrog's  Isle,  the  most  northerly  point  of  his  expedition, 
at  600  individuals,  or  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  who  had  never  heard  the  name  of  Cnrist. 
Of  these,  the  nearest  were  within  ten  days'  journey  of  the  mis- 
sionary station  of  Fredericsthal,  and  all  were  in  direct  or  in- 
direct intercourse  with  the  missionaxy  and  trading  stations,— 
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were  acquainted,  and  supplied,  with  snuff,  beads,  and  other 
European  articles,  but  not  with  the  gospel.  Captain  Graah's 
guide,  Emenck,  and  the  son  and  wives  of  Emenck,  were  occa- 
sionally living  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  missionary 
station,  and  were  all  heathen.  Captain  Graah's  interpreter  and 
companion  in  part  of  his  journey  was  the  commercial  agent, 
Matniesen — not,  as  we  might  naturally  expect,  a  Christian  mis- 
sionary, master  of  the  language  of  the  natives,  and  eager  to  seize 
the  opportunity  of  minghng  with  the  distant  heathen — not  a 
native,  sufficiently  instructed  by  the  missionaries  in  the  Danish 
language  to  accompany  Captain  Graah  as  interpreter.  We  are 
unwilling  to  doubt  the  zeal  and  faithfulness  in  their  vocation  of 
the  Christian  missionaries  who  have  been  sent  forth  to  this 
comer  of  the  heathen  world,  in  such  nmnbers  in  proportion  to 
its  population.  The  two  Egides,  Cranz,  De  Vries,  and  others 
who  have  laboured  here,  were  unquestionably  men  of  true  mis- 
sionary zeal,  and  devoted  to  their  calling.  The  voluntary  re- 
nunciation of  all  the  comforts  of  civilized  me,  implied  in  living 
in  even  the  best  provided  of  the  Danish  settlements  on  this 
coast,  is  a  pledge  oi  the  sincerity  of  purpose,  at  their  outset  in 
this  missionary  field,  of  the  missionanes  who  from  time  to  time 
leave  Europe  to  devote  themsdives  to  their  vocation  here.  What, 
then,  can  be  the  cause  of  such  small  and  unsatisfactory  results 
from  a  century  of  missionary  labour  in  Greenland  t  We  gather 
from  incidental  observations  in  Captain  Graah's  narrative,  the 
true  cause,  and  it  is  instructive  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
success  of  missionary  undertakings.  The  missionary  and  his 
business  are  under,  and  secondary  to,  or  connected  with,  the 
Government  frmctionary  and  his  business,  and  the  mercantile 
agent  and  his  business.  The  natives  must  gather  oil  and  skins 
to  trade  with — ^must  load  and  discharge  vessels,  transport  goods, 
and  do  other  work  for  the  Government,  or  for  the  Greenland 
Company,  which  has  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  country 
from  the  Danish  Government,  and  <;annot  be  spared,  at  the 
proper  season  for  travelling,  to  convey  the  missionary  to  where 
nis  business  calls  him,  nor  spared  to  be  instructed,  or  to  instruct| 
in  the  Christian  religion.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  Captain 
Graah,  although  furnished  with  letters  to  the  frmctionaries  and 
head  agents  at  the  different  stations,  and  employed  in  the  Govern- 
ment service,  could  obtain  the  people,  stores,  and  assistance 
necessary  for  his  expedition.  The  dependence  of  the  nussion- 
aries  upon  the  civil  power,  and  their  subordination  to  it,  have 
deadened  Christian  zeal  and  effort,  even  in  this  small  sphere  of 
action,  and  the  missionary  has  shrunk  into  the  salaried  and  sub- 
ordinate officer  of  Government^  content  to  do  what  the  state 
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fimctionary  or  mercantile  agent  allows  him  the  means  to  do,  and 
not  attempting  to  do  more.  The  mixing  also  of  mercantile  pur- 
suits, of  trade  or  manufacture,  or  worldly  gain,  with  the  calling 
of  a  missionary — which  is  the  principle  acted  upon  in  the  missions 
of  the  Moravians,  or  United  Brethren,  both  here  and  in  the 
West  Indies-^is  of  deteriorating  eflFect  on  the  diaracter  and  in- 
fluence of  the  missionary.  A  merchant-missionary,  a  planter- 
missionary,  is  not  in  the  true  position  of  a  teacher  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  to  customers  who  must  sell  their  fish  and  buy  their 
goods  at  his  shop,  or  to  slaves  who  must  work  on  his  plantation. 
It  is  impossible  to  combine  the  Gospel  and  gain  in  the  mind 
even  of  the  Esquimaux.  If  he  think  the  gain  made  out  of  his 
labour  exorbitant,  he  will  reject  the  doctrine  as  an  imposition 
also,  taught  to  him  for  the  sake  of  the  gain.  The  small  success 
of  these  trading  missions  of  the  Danish  Government,  and  of 
the  United  Brethren,  during  a  century  that  they  have  been 
established,  can  only  be  ascm>ed  to  these  causes.  The  people 
whom  they  have  to  convert  are  neither  numerous  nor  savage, 
nor  addicted  to  any  exclusive  form  of  idolatry.  If  they  are  not 
Christians,  the  fault  is  not  in  them,  but  in  their  teachers. 

The  progress  made  by  Captain  Graah  in  navigating  along  the 
coast  between  a  barrier  of  ocean-ice  and  the  shore,  for  upwards 
of  five  degrees  of  latitude,  in  a  boat  covered  with  skin,  rowed  by 
women,  and  incapable  of  sustaining  the  slightest  shock,  or  of 
forcing  a  passage  through  the  smallest  obstruction  from  ice,  is 
encouraging  to  the  hopes  that  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  in  navi- 
gating sdong  a  coast  through  similar  impediments,  may  accom- 
plish the  grand  object  of  running  between  the  barrier  of  ocean- 
ice  and  the  American  shore,  and  of  reaching  Behring^s  Straits 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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Art.  IV". — Memoirs  of  William  Smithy  LL,D.j  Author  of  the 
"  Map  of  the  Strata  of  England  and  Wales!^  By  his  Nephew 
and  Pupil  John  Phillips,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Professor  of 
Geology  and  Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  Lon- 
don, 1844. 

The  year  1769  gave  birth,  in  France  and  in  England,  to  two 
men  destined  to  exercise  an  important  influence  on  the  infant 
science  of  Geology,  if  they  may  not  be  considered  its  founders ; 
for  all  previous  inquiries  respecting  the  structure  of  the  earth 
consisted  of  pure  assumption,  or  were  largely  mixed  with  it. 
These  were  George  Cuvier  and  WilUam  Smith — both  original 
discoverers — both  men  of  genius — though  possessing  minds  of 
different  orders,  and  differing  widely  in  the  amount  of  cultiva- 
tion bestowed  upon  them.  In  Cuvier  we  behold  the  accom- 
plished scholar,  the  profound  naturalist  and  philosopher,  one  of 
the  brightest  stars  in  the  galaxy  which  adorned  the  French  In- 
stitute, the  reformer  of  the  established  classification  of  nature, 
the  founder  of  the  new  science  of  PalaBontology ;  we  behold,  also, 
the  enlightened  statesman,  called,  for  his  administrative  talents, 
by  Napoleon,  to  the  office  of  counsellor  of  State,  and  continued 
in  the  same  honourable  station  by  the  Bourbons  of  the  Restora- 
tion and  the  Dynasty  of  the  Second  Revolution. 

In  William  Smith  we  see  the  plain  English  yeoman,  the  self- 
educated  land-surveyor,  born  in  a  district  rich  in  fossil  remains, 
and  led  by  this  circumstance,  and  by  the  profession  to  which  he 
applied  himself,  to  convert  the  playthings  of  his  childhood  into 
the  studies  of  his  ripei*  years,  till  they  conducted  him,  while 
using  the  most  homely  and  unscientific  nomenclature,  to  the 
important  generalizations — that  the  English  stratified  rocks  have 
a  regular  and  invariable  order  of  succession — ^that  they  may  be 
identified,  under  doubtfiil  circumstances,  by  their  organic  con- 
tents,— and  that  each  had  been,  in  succession,  and  for  a  long 
time,  the  bed  of  the  sea. 

The  researches  of  Cuvier  were  prosecuted  amidst  ease  and 
affluence,  the  sunshine  of  Court  favour,  and  the  applause  of  as- 
sociated philosophers  ;  those  of  Smith  were  carried  on  amidst  the 
duties  of  a  laborious  profession,  which  he  had  formed  in  a  great 
measure  for  himself  and  in  which  he  might  hJve  acquired 
affluence,  could  he  have  explored,  with  less  eagerness,  the  career 
of  discovery  in  which  he  had  embarked,  and  which,  like  poetry 
with  Goldsmith — 

"  Found  him  poor  at  first,  and  kept  him  so." 
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He  laboured  alone  and  neglected,  through  a  large  portion  of  his 
career,  with  but  little  private  support,  destitute  of  public  patron- 
age, without  the  countenance  of  scientific  associations,  and  keep- 
ing aloof  from  them,  until  he  had  achieved  the  great  work  on 
which  D' Aubisson  pronounced  this  eulogium : — 

"  Ce  que  les  mineralogistes  les  plus  distingu^s,  ont  fait  dans  une 
petite  partie  d'Allemagne,  en  un  demi  siecle,  un  seul  homme  (M. 
William  Smith  ingenieur  des  mines,)  la  entrepris  et  effectu^  pour 
toute  TAngleterre,  et  son  travail,  aussi  beau  par  son  r^ultat  qu'H  est 
^tonnant  par  son  etendue,  a  fait  conclure  que  VAngleterre  est  rSguliere- 
ment  cUvisee  en  couches,  que  tordre  de  leur  superposition  n^est  jamais  in- 
terverti;  et  que  ce  sont  eocactement  des  fossiles  semblables  quon  trouve  dans 
Unites  les  parties  de  la  meme  couche,  eta  des  grandes  distances. 

'*  Tout  en  payant  au  travail  de  M.  Smith,  le  tribut  de  Tadmiration 
qui  lui  est  du,  il  me  sera  permi  de  desirer,  que  des  observations 
ulterieures  en  confirment  I'exactitude,  et  deja,  sur  plusieurs  points,  les 
travaux  de  mineralogistes  Anglais  Tont  confirmee." 

He  whose  labours  received  this  first  honourable  acknowledg- 
ment at  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  who,  in  his  own  countiy, 
was  called — ^in  the  first  instance  almost  in  derision — "  Strata 
Smith,"  was  hailed,  in  his  latter  days,  by  the  Geological  Society 
of  London,  as  the  father  of  English  geology,  was  presented  by 
them  with  the  first  Wollaston  medal,  struck  to  reward  original 
discoverers,  was  honoured,  by  the  University  of  Dublin,  with 
the  somewhat  incongruous  title  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  reward- 
ed with  a  pension  by  the  Government,  at  the  request  of  the 
British  Association.  • 

Between  the  heads  of  the  French  and  English  schools  of 
geology — the  former  taking  the  tertiary,  the  latter  the  secondary 
strata  for  the  subject  of  its  researches — ^there  were  other  points 
of  resemblance  and  of  contrast.  The  decline  of  life  was  clouded 
with  affliction  to  both  of  them.  Cuvier  suflered  from  the  loss 
of  children ;  Smith  from  pecuniary  difiiculties.  The  frame  of 
Cuvier  reeled  beneath  the  blow ;  adversity  dashed  its  billows 
against  Smith  as  against  a  rock — his  fortitude  and  patience,  his 
buoyancy  of  spirit  and  his  enthusiasm,  never  forsook  him  amidst 
the  severest  distresses. 

The  ancestors  of  William  Smith,  we  are  told  by  his  nephew 
and  biographer,  were  a  race  of  farmers,  who,  for  many  genera- 
tions, owned  small  tracts  of  land  in  Oxfordshire  and  Gloucester- 
shire. His  grandfather,  **  William  Smith  of  Sarsden,  yeoman, 
eldest  son  and  heir-apparent  of  William  Smith,  the  elder  yeoman 
of  Churchill,"  on  his  marriage  in  1730,  with  "  Lucy,  daughter 
of  Henry  Raleigh,  yeoman  of  Prescott,  in  Oxfordshire,"  received 
as  a  marriage  portion,  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  in  consi- 
deration of  which  his  father  settled  upon  the  bride  as  a  jointure, 
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make  35  or  40  English  miles  a  day,  but  every  fifth  day  it  must  be 
hauled  up  to  let  the  skins  dry.  The  Kayak  is  used  only  by  men, 
and  is  the  Esquimaux  canoe  known  to  us  by  specimens  in  our 
museums,  with  a  deck  and  hole  in  it,  in  which  the  man  sits  laced 
in  with  a  water-tight  skin  round  his  middle.  It  is  12  or  14  feet 
long,  1^  feet  broad,  covered  all  over  with  stretched  skin,  and  is  so 
crank,  from  the  top-weight  of  the  man's  body,  that  it  requires  great 
dexterity  to  avoid  being  overset,  or  to  recover  from  such  a  disaster. 
The  Greenlanders,  however,  use  the  Kayaks  in  searching  for  and 
attacking  white  bears,  or  seals,  and  brave  the  heaviest  waves  in 
these  litfle  buoyant  swimming  vessels. 

The  most  southerly  settlement,  thatis,  the  nearest  to  Cape  Fare- 
well, is  Fredericsthal,  and  between  it  and  Juliana's  Hope,  above 
50  diflFerent  remains  of  dwellings  had  been  discovered  by  Arc- 
tander ;  and  Captain  Graah  discovered  or  heard  of  many  more. 
From  their  situation  he  concludes  that  the  ancient  colonists  must 
have  subsisted  then  as  now,  upon  the  natural  products  of  the  sea 
and  land,  fish  and  game — ^not  by  cattle,  for  which  grass  is  rarely 
found  near  these  ancient  habitations.  Fredericsthal  is  situated 
in  latitude  60.  0.  10.,  and  longitude  44.  37.  west  of  Greenwich. 

Captain  Graah's  description  of  one  of  the  long  narrow  fiords 
which  he  discovered  on  a  preliminary  excursion  fix)m  Frederics- 
thal, and  called  Prince  Christian's  Sound,  is  very  striking : — 

"  The  depth  of  water  must  be  very  considerable,  for  the  land  on 
both  sides  is  very  high,  and  the  sides  of  the  precipices  so  steep  that  it 
is  rare  to  find  so  much  room  at  their  feet  as  to  draw  up  a  boat  on  it. 
No  vegetation,  of  course,  appears  on  these  steep  rocks,  not  so  much 
as  a  stalk  of  grass,  or  even  any  kind  of  moss.  AH  nature  seemed  as 
dead  as  the  rocks.  The  sea  birds,  which  had  surrounded  us  outside 
in  thousands^  disappeared,  as  well  as  the  seals  and  other  sea  animals, 
and  a  single  raven,  that  came  croaking  over  our  heads  towards  even- 
ing, was  all  that  we  saw  of  living  nature  in  this  Sound.  The  solemn 
stUlness  that  reigned  over  aU  around  us,  was  only  broken  by  the  thun- 
ders of  ice  masses  breaking  off  from  the  field  of  ice,  or  by  the  strong 
rustling- of  some  tide  ripple.  Just  before  dark,  we  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  find  one  of  those  shelves  on  which  we  could  draw  up  our  boat 
6ut  of  the  water,  and  we  had  scarcely  done  so  before  a  storm  came  on 
from  the  north." 

Captain  Graah  passed  the  first  winter  at  Nennortalik,  an  island 
inside  of  the  group  of  which  Cape  Farewell  itself  is  one.  The 
winter  was  comparatively  mild.  The  cold  was  seldom  more  than 
13  or  14  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  while  in  Europe,  during 
the  same  winter,  it  was  from  20  to  30  degrees.  The  severe  winters 
in  Europe,  it  is  observed  by  Captain  Graah,  are  generally  mild 
in  Greenland,  and  vice  versa ;  and,  although  in  the  most  northerly 
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setdements  in  the  Diaco  Gulf,  at  Omenak  and  Uppernavik, 
the  thermometer  will  sometimes  be  30  degrees  under  the  zero  of 
Seanmnr,  and  the  rocks  are  riven  asunder,  and  even  in-doors  the 
blankets  will  be  stiff  and  covered  with  hoar-^rost  in  the  moming, 
and  firozen  to  the  pillow ;  yet,  to  the  feelings,  he  observes,  the 
cold  is  not  so  intolerable,  if  there  be  no  wind^  as  it  often  is  in 
Copenhagen  with  the  thermometer  at  16  degrees. 

On  the  21st  of  March,  Captain  Graah  set'  out  on  his  voyage 
of  discovery,  with  four  Danes,  five  Greenland  men,  and  ten 
Greenland  women  as  rowers,  and  accompanied  by  a  transport- 
boat  with  goods  and  provisions,  and  several  fishermen  in  their 
kayaks,  lliey  went  mside  of  the  islands  on  which  the  capes 
called  Cape  Farewell  and  Statenhnk  are  situated,  and  through 
Prince  Cnristian's  Sound,  at  the  mouth  of  which  they  were  cfo- 
tained  25  days,  on  an  island  called  Kikkertak,  by  storm  and  ice. 
Sending  back  his  transport-boat,  and  superfluous  hands.  Captain 
Graah  proceeded  northwards  along  this  coast,  between  the  ice 
and  the  land,  on  the  26th  of  April;  but  was  again  detained  for 
more  than  three  weeks  by  the  ice  at  a  neninsula,  called  Nenneet- 
suk,  in  latitude  60.  28.  On  the  23d  ot  June,  the  expedition  had 
reached  the  latitude  of  61.  47.,  and  here,  fix>m  the  want  of  provi- 
sions to  subsist  the  two  boats'  crews,  Captain  Graah  sent  back 
tiie  naturalist,  M.  Yahl,  and  the  interpreter,  M.  Mathiesen,  who 
declared  the  dialect  of  the  natives  they  had  met  with  was  no 
longer  intelligible  to  him,  and  proceeded  alone  with  his  guide 
ana  huntsman,  Emenck.  Emenck  was  in  his  kayak,  and  Cap- 
tain Graah  in  a  women's  boat,  rowed  by  Emenck's  wives  and 
other  women.  On  the  10th  of  July,  Captain  Graah  reached 
Kemisok,  an  island  in  latitude  63.  36.  50.  Here  he  found  an 
assemblage  of  about  100  people,  most  of  whom  had  never  seen 
an  European,  but  by  traaing  with  others  who  frequented  the 
Danish  settlements  they  were  ac(]^uainted  with  European  wares, 
such  as  snuff,  beads,  and  other  articles.  They  were  hospitable — 
entertained  the  traveller  with  dried  seal's  flesh,  bear's  fat,  and 
other  delicacies,  and  he  was  able  to  purchase  a  supply  of  such 
food  from  them.  They  were  a  taller,  nandsomer  race  than  the 
Esquimaux  within  Davis'  Straits.  They  knew  nothing  of  any 
remains  of  dwellings  on  the  mainland,  which,  they  said,  was  al- 
ways covered  with  snow,  and  had  no  grass ;  and  reindeer  and 
hares  were  unknown  to  them.  On  a  very  little  island,  called 
Alnik,  130  people  were  living  in  their  tents  for  the  object  of 
catching  seals,  bears,  and  fish.  They  supposed  a  reindeer's  skin, 
of  which  one  of  Captain  Graah's  female  rowers  had  a  pelisse,  to  be 
the  skin  of  a  dog,  which  proves  that  the  reindeer  do  not  frequent 
this  side  of  Greenland.     On  the  18th  of  August,  after  a  constant 
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struggle  to  get  forward  througli  the  small  openings  of  clear  water 
between  the  vast  field  of  ocean-ice  on  one  side,  and  the  snow- 
clad  land  on  the  other — starving  by  day,  and  sleeping  under  tents 
by  night  on  the  shore  of  the  barren  islets,  Captain  Graah  reached 
an  island  in  latitude  65. 15.  36,  which  he  called  Dannebrog^s  Isle, 
and  turned  back  to  seek  winter  quarters.  He  had  ascertained, 
that  from  Cape  Farewell,  in  latitude  59,  up  to  latitude  65,  no 
inhabitable  land  and  no  remains  of  former  haoitations  are  known 
to  the  natives,  and  that  the  ancient  colony  cannot  have  been 
situated  between  these  two  points.  But  between  latitude  65  and 
latitude  69,  where  Captain  Scoresby  had  landed  and  found  clear 
water  for  his  ship,  nothmg  is  known ;  and  of  the  coast  from  latitude 
69  to  72,  which  Captain  Scoresby  had  run  along  without  obstruc- 
tion, nothing  is  known  but  some  points  of  land  which  he  laid  down. 
As  Captain  Graah  took  possession,  with  the  usual  formaUties,  of 
all  the  land,  and  called  it  "  King  Frederic  the  Seventh's  Coast," 
the  Danish  Government  should  take  the  trouble  of  exploring  and 
laying  down  geographically  their  new  territories. 
.  In  October,  Captain  Graah  reached  Nukarbik  in  63.  21.  38, 
wh^e  he  passed  the  winter.  Dried  seal's  flesh,  often  half  rotten, 
and  always  in  short  supply,  was  the  only  food  of  the  party.  The 
sluttishness  and  dirt  oi  the  Esquimaux,  which  Captain  Pany 
describes  so  racily  in  his  voyage,  entered  here  into  the  daily  fare 
and  unavoidable  way  of  living.  Hunger  made  the  seal's  fat  and 
flesh,  with  all  the  filth  of  t^e  natives,  but  too  often  welcome  to 
this  ill-provided  voyager. 

The  whole  population  met  with  by  Captain  Graah,  between 
Cape  Farewell  and  Dannebrog's  Isle,  was,  ne  reckons,  about  600 
persons ;  and  they  are  diminishing,  by  numbers  who  gb  yearly 
i/o  settle  where  subsistence  is  more  abundant,  about  Freaerici»< 
thai.  Among  this  people,  hunger,  it  is  reported,  often  leads  to 
abandoning  the  aged,  and  even  to  devouring  each  other — but  this 
appears  not  well  ascertained.  Captain  Graah  praises  highly  the 
honesty,  hospitality,  and,  according  to  their  own  ideas,  tne  good 
linanners,  ana  politeness  of  these  heathens.  They  have  no  reli- 
gion, no  prayers,  sacrifices,  or  other  religious  observances ;  but 
tney  have  a  notion  of  higher  unembodied  beings,  and  ascribe  a 
spirit  or  power  to  fire,  water,  air,  the  ocean,  &c. 

In  the  following  April  of  1830,  Captain  Graah  once  more  en- 
deavoured to  penetrate  to  the  north.  But  at  the  end  of  July 
the  party  were  on  a  bare  rock,  shut  in  by  ice,  in  latitude  64.  9. 
Food  became  scarce,  even  to  starvation.  Seals,  birds,  mussels, 
seaweed,  could  not  be  found,  or  were  consumed.  Old  seal  skins 
were  the  only  food  of  the  party.  For  five  days  and  nights  some 
small  pieces  of  whale  blubber,  which  they  found  in  the  sea,  was 
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their  only  sustenance :  and  they  must  have  perished,  if  Emenck's 
son  had  not  caught  a  small  seal,  which  was  instantly  devoured 
raw,  hide  and  hair,  for  they  had  heen  reduced  for  two  days  to 
ice  and  snow.  Soon  after,  they  killed  a  large  seal,  on  which 
they  lived  until  they  reached  Queen  Maria's  Valley,  where  four 
or  nve  families  were  busy  with  the  salmon-fishing.  The  health 
of  this  brave  officer  gave  way  at  last  under  the  accumulation  of 
hardships,  and  of  bad  food,  which  consisted  of  stinking  seal's 
flesh  dried  in  the  sun  the  year  before,  and  he  became  seriously 
ill.  He  ascribes  his  convalescence  to  finding  a  place  abounding 
in  blaeberries  and  crowberries  which,  for  nearly  six  weeks,  were 
the  principal  food  of  the  party.  The  Danish  Government  appears 
to  have  provided  no  medicines  for  them.  No  boat  witn  pro- 
visions had  been  sent  out  to  meet  this  forlorn  crew,  according  to 
the  orders  left  at  Juliana's  Hope,  Twice  they  were  shipwrecked, 
and  were  nearly  left  on  a  bare  rock  without  their  boat,  for  all 
were  too  HI  to  make  any  exertion  to  save  it.  At  last  on  the  8th 
of  October,  when  winter  was  already  set  in,  they  reached  JPrince 
Christian's  Sound,  and  the  only  two  men  who  were  able  to  move 
were  despatched  to  Fredericsthal,  and  some  bread  and  wine  were 
sent  to  them.  Thus  ended  an  expedition,  as  disgraceftil  to  the 
Danish  Government — ^for  fitting  out  so  badly,  and  abandoning  so 
entirely,  the  officer  sent  out — as  it  is  honourable  to  the  skill,  per- 
severance, and  high  sense  of  duty  of  the  brave  officer  who  accom- 
plished so  much  with  such  want  of  means  and  of  support.  In 
September  1831,  Captain  Graah,  after  completing  the  survey 
of  the  districts  of  Juliana's  Hope  and  Frederic's  Hope,  returned 
to  Copenhagen. 

One  circumstance  in  the  course  of  Captain  Graah's  narrative 
appears  to  us  not  sufficiently  explained.  In  Averket  Fiord  near 
to  Taterat,  about  latitude  61,  Captain  Graah  heard  of  a  large 
piece  of  iron,  and  hired  a  boat  and  went  in  search  of  it.    It 

f)roved  to  be  a  small  ship-gun ;  and  a  woman,  supposed  to  be  about 
brty  years  of  age,  said  that  in  her  childhood  she  had  heard  of  it 
being  there.  But  how  could  a  ship's  gun  get  up  one  of  these  fiords, 
if  the  coast  is  beset  perpetually,  as  Captain  Graah  supposes, 
with  an  imp^ietrable  field  of  ice  stretching  so  far  out  into  thQ 
ocean  that  ships  cannot  approach  so  near  to  the  coast  as  even  to 
be  seen  from  it  ?  A  ship  may,  no  doubt,  have  been  wrecked  upon 
the  outside  ice,  but  then  the  mass  of  ice  on  which  the  piece  of 
the  wreck  with  this  gun  on  it  was  deposited,  must  have  found 
open  water  to  float  up  this  fiord,  and  to  be  finally  deposited  on 
tne  beach.  It  is  not  told  us  by  Captain  Graah,  how  far  within 
the  mouth  of  the  fiord,  or  how  far  above  high  water  mark,  this 
ship-gun  was  found.    The  natives,  if  they  even  had  the  means^^ 
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roads  commonly  climb  to  the  summits — as  in  our  start  from  Bath  to  n 

Tetbury  by  Swanswick — the  slow  driving  up  steep  hills  afforded  me  c 

distinct  views  of  the  nature  of  the  rocks — brushy  pastures  on  the  slopes 
of  hills,  the  rivulets,  and  kinds  of  trees,  aU  aided  in  defining  the  inter- 
mediate clays — ^while  occasionally  walking,  to  see  bridges,  locks,  and 
other  works  on  the  lines  of  canals,  more  particular  observations  could 
be  made.  Much,  however  well  observed,  but  depending  upon  me- 
mory, would  of  course  be  lost — for  this  was  all  foreign  to  the  purpose 
of  our  journey — ^and  also  another  important  inquiry  otx  coal  and  col- 
lieries, for  which  we  had  each  by  agreement  provided  an  extra  memo- 
randum-book.** i 

From  Leeds — ^the  ii0"rth^*n  limit  of  the  collieries  and  canals —  ^ 

the  party  turned  eai^  to  see  York  Minster,  and  the  celebrated  j 

collieries  of  Newcastle.    This  gave  Smith  an  opportunity,  in  j 

crossing  Tadcaster  Mooflr,  of  seeing  the  magnesian  limestone — a  t 

new  rock  to  him,  as  it  does  not  occur  in  the  south.     From  the  j 

tower  of  York  Minster  he  first  descried  chalk  and  oolite  in  the  ^ 

distant  hills  by  the  contour. 

During  six  years  Smith  continued  to  be  employed  in  setting 
out  and  superintending  the  works  on  the  Somersetshire  Coal 
Canal,  in  the  execution  of  which  he  appHed  the  knowledge  he 
had  acquired  of  the  strata  to  the  solution  of  such  useftd  problems^ 
as  at  wnat  points  to  op^n  quarries  of  good  stone,  where  to  choose 
the  best  foundations  for  bridges,  how  to  intercept  and  conduct 
springs  so  as  to  economize  the  scanty  supply  of  wateii*  for  a  line 
of  canal  Tunning  through  a  porous  country.  He  had  dtso  valu-» 
able  opportunities  of  extending  his  generalizations.  Up  to  the 
present  time  he  had  gathered  some  vague  notions  r^pecting  the 
distribution  of  organic  remains  in  the  strata.  He  had  observed 
particular  plants  in  the  "  cleft'*  above  the  coal,  and  particulair 
shells  in  the  lias  and  Oolite ;  he  had  a;iso  observed  their  a:bsence 
from  the  red  mari ;  and  from  these  facts  he  had  been  ted  to  the 
conclusion,  that  "  each  stratum  had  been  successively  the  bed 
of  the  sea,  and  (contained  the  mineralized  monuments  of  the  races 
of  organic  bdngs  then  in  existence."     The  necessity  now  im- 

S)sed  upon  him  *of  obtaining  a  more  ajccurate  knowledge  of  the 
flferent  sorts  of  tock,  sand,  and  clay,  to  be  cut  throu^,  led 
him  to  examine  careftiHy  the  distribution  of  the  fosals  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  collect.  This  convinced  him  that 
*^  each  stratum  contained  organized  fossils  pOculiar  to  itself,  and 
might,  in  cases  otherwise  doubtful,  be  recognized  and  discrimi- 
nated from  others  like  it,  but  in  a  different  part  of  the  series,  by 
examination  of  them.  He  had  also  noticed  the  difference  be- 
tween the  sharply  preserved  specimens  imbedded  undisturbed 
in  the  original  matrix,  and  the  rounded  cc«idition  of  the  organic 
remains,  derived  from  a  variety  of  strata,  and  confusedly  bl^ided 
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in  the  superficial  deposits.  He  was  now  ^1795)  twenty-^ix 
years  old.  Up  to  this  period  he  had  residea  in  the  village  of 
ISigh  Littleton^  bnt  he  now  removed  to  Bath,  where  he  occupied 
a  house  in  Cottage  Crescent,  whence,  he  said,  his  eye  rai^ged 
^  over  the  interesting  expanse  which  extended  before  me,  to  the 
su^-4oaf  mountain  m  Momnonthshire,  and  embraced  all  in  the 
vicinities  of  Bath  and  Bristol ;  then  did  a  thousand  thoughts 
occur  to  me  respecting  the  geology  of  that  and  adjacent  districts 
continually  under  my  eye,  whicn  have  never  been  reduced  to 
writing.  Hitherto  he  had  published  nothing,  though  his  nephew 
assures  us  written  evidence  remains  that,  in  1796,  he  had 
begun  to  arrange  his  thoughts  on  paper  for  publication,  and,  in 
1797,  had  drawn  out  a  larger  and  general  plan  for  the  proposed 
work«  This  tardiness  in  communicating  his  discoveries  arose, 
we  may  suppose,  partly  from  want  of  leisun,  produced  by  con- 
stant attention  to  the  works  of  the  Company  in  a  variety  of 
localities,  attested  by  his  copious  notes  and  memoranda,  all  bear- 
ing the  date  and  name  of  uie  place  when  and  where  they  we»e 
written,  partly  from  want  of  training  in  composition,  and  conse* 
(]uent  distrust  of  his  powers  for  the  work.  During  the  short 
intervals  which  he  could  suatch  from  Ins  pnncjpal  occupation  on 
the  works  of  the  canal,  heemjdoyed  himself  in  reducing  to  prao* 
tical  application  his  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the 
earth,  and  the  properties  of  ^temating  porous  and  retentive 
strata  in  the  hills  near  Bath,  in  the  adoption  of  a  new  process  of 
draining. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  so  close  aa  observer  of  nature  should 
be  disinclined  to  the  speculations  fio  prevalent  at  4hat  time,  when 
^^logical  inquiries  consisted  of  litde  but  hypothesis ;  and  it  ap- 
pears, accoidingly,  by  memoranda  which  he  fma  deft  behind  him, 
that  whatever  of  this  kind  he  met  with  in  the  course  of  his  read- 
ing, was  sobmitted  to  <dose  fscmtiny  and  comparison  with  the 
phenom^ia  of  stratification,  which  he  had  so  carefully  studied. 

*^  Every  man  of  prudence  and  observation,"  he  says  in  one  of  his 
papers,  '^  who  has  paid  strict  attention  to  mineralogy,  the  stnicture  of 
the  earth,  and  the  changes  it  has  undergone,  will  be  very  cautioas 
how  he  sets  about  to  invent  a  system  which  nature  cannot  conform 
to,  without  having  recourse  to  volcanic  eruptions  or  uncommon  con- 
vulsion^  by  whi<£  every  hill  and  dale  must  have  been  formed,  and 
every  rock  must  have  been  rent,  to  produce  those  chasms  which,  in 
comparison  with  the  strata  they  are  found  in,  are  no  more  than  sun« 
crac^  in  a  dod  of  clay ;  yet  such  has  been  the  language  of  ingenious 
men,  who  have  set  their  theoretical  worlds  agoing,  without  either 
tooth  or  pinion  of  nature's  mechanism  belon^g  to  them.'* 

In  these  opinions  there  is  much  that  is  sound,  mingled  with 
the  error  of  making  his  own  discoveries,  in  a  limited  region,  the 
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standard  by  which  h6  condemned  inductions,  quite  BJ&  firm  as  his 
own,   drawn  from  data  equally  correct,    as  applied  to   oth^*  ^ 

regions.     He  had  generalized  from  observations,  commencing  i 

among  the  oolites,  in  the  centre  of  the  secondary  rocks,  extended  i 

downwards  to  the  base  of  the  fossiliferous  series,  and  upwards  to  J 

such  of  the  tertiary  strata  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  Britain.  In 
these,  together  with  the  loose  covering  of  the  earth,  long  called 
diluvium,  all  the  phenomena  of  geology  were,  according  to  his  ^ 

views,  comprised.     By  these  his  geological  horizon  was  bounded  ;  ' 

and,  to  the  close  of  his  life,  he  set  his  face  against  those  higher  ' 

generalizations  of  subsequent  observers,  whose  observations,  ex-  ' 

tending  over  wider  regions,  embraced  the  formation  of  metallic 
crystaUine  rocks  and  metallic  veins,  the  changes  of  climate  indi-  ^ 

Gated  by  the  different  organic  groups,  the  upheaval  of  continents^ 
and  the  effects  of  subterranean  fire  in  modifying  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  in  present  and  past  times.     He  had  seen  the  oolites^  , 

but  he  had  never  seen  a  volcano ;  and,  at  the  Dublin  meeting  , 

of  the  British  Association,  at  which  it  was  our  fortune  first  ta 
meet  the  cheerful  and  communicative  old  man,  we  were  not  a 
little  startled  at  hearing  the  Father  of  English  geology,  and  the- 
newly  made  Doctor  of  Laws,  most  confidently  assert^  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  that  "  fire  had  nothing  to  do  with  a 
volcano."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  withnis  habits  and 
powers  of  observation,  had  Jie  been  placed  in  an  extensive  district 
of  igneous  rocks,  he  would  have  learned  to  interpret  the  phe- 
nomena presented  by  them,  as  truly  as  those  of  the  aqueous  de-^ 
posits  to  which  his  studies  bad  been  confined. 

Some  memoranda,  written  in  1796,  show  that,  at  that  time^ 
his  mind  was  again  strongly  occupied  with  the  subject  of  organic 
remains.  His  notes  at  this  period  also  advert  to  the  local  dis- 
tribution of  existing  plants  and  animals  upon  the  earth's  surface, 
and  their  connexion  with  particular  varieties  of  soil.  When 
occupied,  at  a  subsequent  period,  (1799),  in  compiling  a  history 
of  his  discoveries,  he  naturally  turned  his  mind  to  the  examina- 
tion of  what  had  been  previously  done  by  others.  Plots'  Ox- 
fordshire, Morton's  Northamptonshire,  and  Woodward's  Catar- 
logue  of  Fossils,  were  eagerly  studied  by  him,  and  from  them 
his  principle  of  identifying  strata  by  means  of  their  fossil  con- 
tents, enabled  him  to  elicit  much  valuable  matter  which  would 
have  been  lost  upon  others,  and  to  extend  his  coloured  sketches 
for  a  geological  map  of  England.  In  the  dravrings  of  ammonites 
and  echinites  in  these  works,  he  recognized  many  well  known 
forms  belonging  to  the  lias  and  oolites  of  his  own  district ;  and 
thus  obtained,  in  the  localities  from  which  they  had  been  pro-^ 
cured,  fixed  points  for  those  rocks  in  districts  which  he  had  never 
▼isited.  .  , 
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"  The  most  prevalent  notion/'  says  Professor  Phillips,  "  which  Mr, 
Smith  found  in  the  works  which  he  could  then  consult  regarding  the 
forms  and  localities  of  organic  remains,  was  the  vague  and  irrational 
belief,  founded  on  a  misconception  of  the  language  of  Scripture,  but 
handed  down  to  these  days  as  if  to  demonstrate  tiie  indestructibility 
of  popular  error,  that  these  relics  of  more  ancient  systems  of  life  were 
all  buried  in  the  solid  strata  by  the  operations  of  the  general  deluge. 
These  views  appear  never  to  have  influenced  the  mind  of  Mr.  Smith, 
who,  in  his  MSS.  of  this  period  (1797-98)  not  only  denies  this  unsatis- 
factory hypothesis,  but  places,  in  direct  opposition  to  it,  his  views, 
that  it  is  the  gravelly  deposits  scattered  over  the  earth's  surface,  and 
containing  bones  of  quadrupeds,  and  rolled  and  transported  rock  masses 
holding  fossils  which  had  been  previously/  imbedded  and  petrified,  which 
should  be  ascribed  to  diluvial  action." 

These  ojpimons  respecting  the  loose  covering  of  the  solid  strata, 
to  which  Buckland^  Cuvier,  and  other  eminent  geologists^  sub- 
sequently gave  currency  and  popularity,  have  been  shown  by 
the  light  of  new  discoveries  to  nave  been  quite  as  erroneous  as 
those  which  attributed  the  fossiliferous  strata  to  the  deluge. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  this  loose  covering,  which,  though  not 
universally,  is  very  generally  distributed,  was  formed,  compara- 
tively recent  as  it  is,  within  the  human  epoch.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  strong  presumption,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
evidence,  that  it  is  older  than  our  race. 

The  mammalian  bones  usually  referred  to  as  characteristic  of 
this  deposit,  belong  to  extinct  species  of  existing  genera,  or  ex- 
isting species  not  now  living  in  latitudes  which  they  once  in- 
habited. They  occur,  however,  immediately  below^  rather  than 
t»,  these  deposits,  being  found  in  fluviotile  and  lacustrine  beds 
of  the  most  recent  tertiary  period,  associated  with  molluscs, 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  belong  to  existing  species.  Many  of 
these  deposits,  up  to  that  perioa  in  the  life  of  Smith  of  which 
we  are  treating,  and  even  to  a  much  more  recent  date,  were 
confounded  wi3i  the  so-called  diluvium,  fix)m  which  they  have 
since  been  separated.  This  last  deposit  di£Pers,  in  many  im- 
portant points,  from  any  member  of  the  tertiary  series,  and  from 
the  modem  deposits  which  succeeded  it,  and  it  appears  to  be  the 
result  of  peculiar  agencies,  closing  the  ancient  order  of  things 
indicated  by  the  fossiliferous  series,  and  ushering  in  that  conoi- 
tion  of  the  earth  to  which  we,  and  our  contemporary  tribes  of 
plants  and  animals,  belong.  An  opinion,  first  advanced  by 
Agassiz,  is  daily  gaining  ffl*ound  among  geologists,  that  these 
peculiar  agencies  cx>nsistea  of  glacial  action  partly  marine — as 
appears  by  the  marine  shells  which  it  contains,  and  which,  in 
Britain  at  least,  were  distributed  over  submerged  land — partly 
due  to  terrestrial  glaciers  which  then  occupied  the  valleys  of  our 
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mountain  chains,  in  which  the  rocks  are  striated  and  polished 
beneath  these  deposits,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  distinguished 
firom  the  effects  of  existing  glaciers  on  the  rocks  over  which - 
they  pass.  Although  this  deposit  is  the  first  which  we  en- 
counter in  our  passage  from  the  present  to  the  past  state  of 
nature,  it  is  that  with  which  geolomsts  are  the  least  acquainted ; 
and  though  the  glacial  theory  of  Agassiz  is  now  drawing  atten-  « 
tion  to  it,  it  has  hitherto  received  much  less  study  than  it  de- 
serves. Some  geologists  have  too  hastily  assumed  its  phenomena 
to  be  corroborative  of  their  preconceived  views  as  to  its  origin ; 
others  seeing  in  them  stumbling  blocks  to  their  doctrines — >that  no 
forces  of  greater  intenaty  than  those  now  concerned  in  the  ordi- 
nary operations  of  nature  are  to  be  admitted  into  geological 
dynamics — appear  little  disposed  to  make*themselves  acquainted 
with  those  peculiar  characters  by  which  it  is  distinguished  £nom 
the  aqueous  deposits  of  the  j^reseDt  and  former  epochs,  and  pre* 
fer  to  dwell  only  on  those  which  it  possesses  in  common  with 
them.  A  knowledge  of  its  true  history  would  solve  some  of  the 
most  interesting  questions  in  the  history  of  the  earth.  With  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  most  recent  tertiary  strata,  we  are 
Detter  prepared  than  in  the  days  of  Smith  to  enter  oh  the  inves- 
tigation ;  and  we  may  hope  that,  by  similar  diligence  bestowed 
on  its  examination,  its  origin  wiU  be  worked  out  as  satisfactorily 
as  that  of  the  stratified  rocks.  It  has  been  recently  compared 
to  a  leaf  torn  out  of  the  records  of  the  earth.*  We  would  de- 
scribe it  rather  as  a  leaf  written  in  different  characters  j&om 
those  which  preceded  and  fpUowed.  There  are  strong  tempta- 
tions to  connect  it  with  that  state  of  lihe  earth  described  in  the 
second  verse  of  Genesis,  which  oitr  translators  have  rendered  by 
the  terms,  ^^  without  form  and  Void,"  if  the  signal  failure  of  pre- 
vious attempts  to  connect,  first,  the  fossiliferous  series,  and, 
secondly,  these  superficial  deposits  with  the  deluge,  bad  not  given 
sufficient  warning  of  the  imprudence,  in  the  present  state  of 
geological  knowleage,  of  endeavouring  to  refer  geological  pheno- 
mena to  events  recorded  in  the  Bible.  All  that  can  yet  be 
affirmed  of  it  with  certaiiity,  is,  thast  it  is  extensively  distributed 
over  the  temperate,  as  wdl  as  cdd  latitudes,  of  both  hemis- 
pheres— that  it  appears  to  be  absent  firom  .the  equatorial  regions 
— ^that  no  human  remains  or  worics  of  art  have  yet  been  tound 
in  or  below  it — and  that,  -in  ^Europe  at  least,  whatever  may  be 
the  case  in  America,  none  of  the  elephaatoid  mammals  wBich 
inhabited  that  quarter  of  the  globe  in  the  period  immediatdy 
preceding  this  cfepoat,  have  been  found  above  it. 

*  Edinburgh  Beview,  July  1846.     Article,  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Greitioii. 
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But  to  return  to  the  history  of  William  Smith,  and  his  pro* 
gress  in  discovery. 

In  1798  he  pnrdiased  a  small  estate  near  Bath,  beautifiilly 
sitaated  in  a  deep  and  wooded  valley,  which  he  improved  with 
much  taste,  and  which  the  canal  traversed  withont  mjuring  its 
beauties.  In  this  favourite  retreat  he  spent  many  happy  hours, 
though  the  erratic  life  which  the  business  of  the  Canal  Com- 
pany compelled  him  to  lead,  prevented  him  firom  enjoying  any 
long  continuous  residence  on  it. 

'Die  terminatiou  of  his  engagements  with  the  Company,  in 
1799,  formed  a  new  era  in  his  life,  not  only  setting  him  at 
liber^  for  the  prosecution  of  his  geological  inquiries,  but  im* 
posing  on  him  the  necessity  of  apfuying  the  knowledge  already 
acquired,  in  such  a  m!mner  as  should  make  known  his  mtem, 
and  provide  funds  for  travelling  through  England  and  W  ales, 
to  ext^d  his  examination  of  the  strata,  and  test  the  accnracy 
of  his  earlier  observations.  In  the  accomplishment  of  this  double 
object  he  was  suocessAil.  He  soon  acquired  an  extensive  prac* 
tice  as  a  mineral  surveyor,  and  in  draining  land,  yet  still,  his 
&me  and  the  knowledge  of  his  discoveries  were  diffused,  not  by 
any  actual  and  authorized  publication,  but  by  the  exhibition  of 
his  maps  of  the  strata  at  agricultural  meetings,  and  the  circular- 
tion  of  manuscript  copies  of  tabular  views  of  the  succession  of 
strata,  so  far  as  he  had  ascertained  it,  and  by  discussions  and  ex- 
plorations with  a  few  firiends. 

The  jGriends  who  most  interested  themselves  in  these  inquiries 
were  the  Bev.  Beitjamin  Kichardson,  then  living  at  Bath,  and 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Townsend  of  Pewsey,  author  of  *^  Travels  in 
Spain."  Richardson  possessed  an  extensive  collection  of  fossils, 
collected  chiefly  by  himsel£  He  was  acquainted  with  the  views 
then  held  on  &e  subject  of  fossils,  but  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  stratificatioii,  or  of  the  connexion  of  organic  remains 
with  the  oftAet  of  $uperpoi^i<m.  Smith,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  rich  in  this  knowledge,  knew  nothing — «s  is  evident  &om 
the  local  names  he  tised  for  his  fossils — of  thdlr  relations  to  ex- 
isting organised  types.  He  had  obtained  tok  introduction  to 
Ricfaardi^n  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  his  collection,  and  the 
result  has  been  well  described,  by  Professor  Phillips,  as  an  elec- 
tric attraction,  between  two  tmnds  thus  reciprocally  adjusted, 
''  the  fessils  yvhkih.  the  one  possessed,  were  marshalled,  by  the 
other,  in  the  order  of  the  strata,  imtil  all  found  their  appropriate 
places,  and  the  cabinet  became  a  true  copy  of  nature." 

Richardson  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  certain  fossils  had 
been  found  in  tibie  strata  to  which  Smith  assigned  them,  but  was 
not  prepared  to  adnut  his  generalization,  that  an  inv«riabte  order 
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existed  among  the  strata,  and  that  the  same  stratum  was  charac- 
terized by  pecuUar  fossils  at  great  distances. 

To  convince  him  on  this  point,  Smith  proposed  some  field 
excursions,  in  which  the  truth  of  his  theory  snould  be  tested. 
Townsend  accompanied  them.  One  of  the  points  visited  was 
Dundry  Hill.  From  its  form,  and  its  position  with  respect  to  the 
has.  Smith  expected  to  find  it  capped  by  the  lower  oolite,  and 
containing  the  same  fossils  as  those  contained  in  the  same  rock 
near  Bath.     To  their  astonishment,  his  companions  found  his 

Eredictions  verified  ;  and  though  far  superior  to  him  in  general 
terature  and  knowledge  of  natural  history,  they  acknowledged 
him  as  a  master  who  had  thrown  an  unexpected  light  on  dark 
and  difficult  Questions  respecting  the  earth's  structure,  and  to  the 
di£Pusion  of  tnis  light  they  actively  and  zealously  applied  them- 
selves. On  one  occasion,  when  the  three  Mends  had  dined  to- 
gether at  the  house  of  Townsend,  it  was  proposed  that  Smith's 
views  respecting  the  strata,  verified  and  improved  by  their  joint 
labours,  should  be  drawn  out  in  a  tabular  form.  From  his  dic- 
tation, Richardson  wrote  down  the  names  and  descriptions  of  the 
different  strata,  in  the  descending  order,  commencmg  with  the 
chalk  and  terminating  with  the  coal,  below  which  the  strata  were 
not  then  sufficiently  known  to  be  admitted  into  the  table.  Op- 
posite each  stratum  were  placed  the  names,  supplied  by  Kich- 
ardson,  of  its  most  remarkable  fossils,  which  were  tne  names  thent 
current  among  collectors.  Of  this  document— the  original,  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Richardson,  was  presented  in  1831  to  the  Geolo- 
gical Society — each  of  the  party  retained  a  copy,  under  no  re- 
strictions as  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  it ;  on  the  contrary.  Smithy 
as  Richardson  has  declared  in  a  letter  to  Professor  SedffWick,  at 
the  time  of  the  award  of  the  WoUaston  medal,  with  that  liberality 
by  which  he  was  ever  characterized,  wished  it  to  be  communicated; 
and  it  was  communicated  to  many  both  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  who  took  an  interest  in  geological  inquiries. 

This  tabular  view  was  regarded  merely  as  an  index  of  what  Smith 
had  to  communicate  on  t!ie  subject  of  discoveries  so  novel  and 
important,  and  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  more  widely  the  know- 
lec^e  of  the  strata  which  he  had  acquired  by  long  studv,  he  was 
introduced  by  his  fiiend  Richardson  to  Dr.  James  Anderson, 
then  publishing  "Recreations  in  Agriculture,"  who  not  only 
offered  the  pages  of  his  work,  as  the  medium  for  the  promulga- 
tion of  his  discoveries,  but  proposed  a  pecuniary  remuneration  for. 
his  papers.  In  vain,  however.  Dr.  Anderson  claimed  the  pro- 
mised communication.  Professor  Philhps  appears  to  think  that  his 
imcle  was  too  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  his  literary  qualifications,' 
and  expected  some  assistance  from  the  doctor  in  that  respect. 
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Perhaps  he  found  more  profitable  and  congenial  employment  in 
hisprofessional  pursuits. 

The  wetness  of  the  winter  of  1799,  and  the  consequent  failure 
of  the  crops  upon  the  claj  soils,  brought  him  a  great  accession  of 
practice  in  the  draining  of  land  and  in  cutting  off  the  springs  by 
which  numerous  and  extensive  landslips  were  produced  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bath.  Guided  by  the  broad  principles  of  the 
true  theory  of  springs,  which  his  geological  knowledge  afforded, 
he  succeeded,  at  a  subsequent  period,  in  draining  the  Prisley 
Bog,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  which  the  celebrated 
Elkmgton  had  failed,  who  had  invented  a  system  of  draining  ap- 
plicable to  a  large  class  of  boggy  and  springy  soils,  for  whicn  he 
received  from  Parliament  a  grant  of  £1000. 

Mr.  Stephens  of  Camerton,  chairman  of  the  Canal  Company, 
and  Mr.  Crook  of  Sytherton,  one  of  the  best  farmers  of  the  Bath 
district,  were  the  first  encouragers  of  Mr.  Smith  in  this  new 
career ;  and  for  several  years  he  was  almost  continually  occupied 
in  the  draining  and  irrigating  of  land.  The  remuneration  wnich 
he  had  received  during  his  engagement  with  the  Canal  Company 
was  one  guinea  a  day,  with  an  allowance  for  extraordinary^  ex- 
penses, and  these  were  at  first  his  terms  as  a  draining  engines. 
From  the  year  1801,  he  raised  them  to  two  guineas  a  day,  be* 
sides  travelling  expenses;  and  at  a  late  period,  to  three  guineas. 

"  Any  other,"  says  his  nephew,  "  equally  moderate  in  his  personal 
expenses,  and,  like  him,  employed  professionally  every  day  for  many 
years,  would  have  at  least  escaped  poverty ;  but  Mr.  Smith  at  no  time 
abounded  in  money.  The  principal  cause  was  the  liberal,  nay  the 
.  lairish  manner  in  which  he  expended  his  means  in  endeavouring  to 
accomplish  his  fevourite  object — ^the  Map  of  the  Strata  of  England 
and  Wales.  For  this  end  he  walked,  or  rode,  or  posted,  in  directions 
quite  out  of  the  way  of  his  business,  and  having  thus  emptied  his 
pockets  for  what  he  deemed  a  public  object,  was  forced  to  make  up  by 
night- travelling  the  time  which  he  had  lost,  so  as  not  to  fail  in  his  pro- 
fessional engagements." 

The  late  Lord  Leicester,  having  witnessed  at  Mr.  Crooks'  the 
successful  results  of  Smith's  drainmg  operations,  invited  him  to 
Holkham,  employed  him  in  a  variety  of  works,  recommended 
him  to  others,  and  not  only  appreciated  his  abiUties  for  agricul- 
tural improvement,  but  took  a  warm  interest  in  his  scientific 
discoveries.  In  1801,  urged  by  the  advice  of  his  friend  Richard- 
son, who  was  apprehensive  that  his  discoveries  would  be  pub- 
lished by  others,  instead  of  emanating  from  himself,  he  issued  a 
prospectus  and  proposals  for  a  work  entitled  "  Accurate  delinea- 
tions and  descriptions  of  the  natural  order  of  the  various  strata 
that  are  found  in  the  different  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  with 
practical  observations  thereon."     This  prospectus  was  extensively 
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circulated^  the  snbscription  list  began  to  fill,  Debr^t  was  chosen 
as  the  publisher,  a  small  manuscript  map  of  England,  to  accom- 
pany the  work,  was  put  into  his  hands  to  be  engraved,  and  Mr* 
Kichardson  urged  the  propriety  of  the  simultaneous  publicati<m 
of  a  Latin  edition,  for  the  benefit  of  all  Europe,  and  to  prevent 
any  pirated  French  edition. 

In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1801,  Smith  was  introduced  to 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  the  Duke  of  Bedf(»rd,  both  of  whom  be- 
came his  zealous  friends  and  patrons.  The  Duke  not  only  gave 
him  much  employment  in  draining  and  irrigation,  but  encouraged 
and  assisted  his  geological  investigations.  He  directed  that  an 
exploration  of  the  margin  of  the  cnalk  hills,  south  of  Wobum, 
by  Smith  and  Mr.  Farey,  his  land-agent,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Bevan  of  Leighton,  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  on  the  correct- 
ness of  his  views  respecting  the  strata,  should  be  undertaken  at 
his  expense.  During  this  expediticm.  Smith  astonished  his  cx>m-> 
panions,  as  he  had  before  astonished  his  friends  Bichardson  and 
Townsend,  by  a  verified  prediction  of  the  nature  of  the  fossils 
which  would  be  found  in  the  strata  at  the  base  of  those  hills. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  bdng  now  convinced  of  the  truth  and 
reality  of  Smith's  discoveries,  ordered  a  stratigraphical  collection 
of  rocks  and  fossils  to  be  formed  at  Wobum,  and  proposed  to 
undertake  the  chemical  examination  of  them.  This  Smith  con- 
sidered the  most  auspicious  period  of  his  life,  and  the  plan  formed 
by  the  Duke,  for  making  himself  and  others  acquainted  with  the 
nature  and  results  of  his  researches,  just  such  as  he  wished  to 
carry  into  efiect.  The  sudden  death  of  the  Duke,  however, 
clouded  these  bright  prospects,  and  delayed  indefinitely  the  pub-* 
lication  of  the  proposed  work  to  which  a  final  stop  was  put  by 
the  embarrassments  of  Debrett. 

In  the  meantime,  copies  of  the  tabular  view  of  the  strata, 
drawn  up  in  MS.  in  1799,  had  become  extensively  circulated; 
and  while  the  unpublished  discoveries  of  Smith  were  thus  known 
to  many,  nothing  but  the  most  praiseworthy  forbearance  on  the 
part  of  those  who  had  turned  their  attention  to.  the  examination 
of  the  geology  of  Britain,  saved  him  from  the  annoyance  of  being 
anticipated  m  his  map,  by  some  inferior  compilation,  and  by 
notices  of  his  discoveries,  which  his  wandering  life  and  profes- 
sional occupations  rendei^Bd  it  difficult  for  himself  to  prepare. 
To  such  an  ungenerous  appropriation  of  the  results  of  his  labours 
he  was  not,  however,  exposed,  at  a  time  wh^i  the  most  meagre 
attempt  at  a  delineation  of  the  stratification  of  the  British  isles, 
or  of  any  considerable  portion  of  them,  would  have  been  well 
received,  and  would  have  been  productive  of  fame,  if  not  profit, 
to  the  editCMT.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Townsend  presented  him 
with  drawings  of  some  of  the  fossils,  in  his  own  and  other  col- 
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lections,  most  characteristic  of  the  strata  in  which  th^  occnr, 
fcMT  the  pnipose  of  illustrating  his  work.  Mr.  Richardson  and 
other  friends  forwarded  him  notices  of  observations  made  in  the 
course  of  their  joumeysy  and  Mr.  Farey,  who  had  quitted  his 
situation  at  Wobum,  and  was  profiting  by  the  knowledge  he 
acquired  from  Smith,  to  practice  as  a  mmmd  surveyor,  lost  no 
opportunity  of  asserting  the  priority  and  importance  of  Smith's 
discoveries,  and  of  urging  tneir  immediate  publication.  The 
brother  c£  Duke  Francis,  who  succeeded  to  his  tilie  and  estates, 
continued  to  take  interest  in  Smith's  pursuits ;  the  project  of  a 
geolomcal  museum  at  Wobum  was  not  wholly  abanaoned ;  and 
after  Debrett's  fiulure,  new  hopes  arose  from  the  patronage  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Mr.  Crawshay,  in  addition  to  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  Mr.  Coke.  Mr.  Crawshay  proposed  not 
only  to  aid  the  publication  of  the  result  of  Smith's  researches  bpr 
pecuniaiy  assistance,  and  by  securing  the  co-operation  of  his 
niends,  but  undertook  to  induce  a  competent  person  to  arrange 
and  prepare  for  the  press  his.  voluminous  and  too  desultory  papers. 
The  Duke  recommended  him  to  Arthur  Young  and  the  iBoard  of 
Agriculture,  before  whom  he  explained,  in  1803,  the  progress  he 
had  made  in  the  examination  and  nuqpping  of  the  strata  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  the  application  of  geology  to  agriculture, 
and  he  was  desired  to  prepare  some  specific  proposal  for  bringing 
his  discoveries  before  the  public.  At  tne  Wobum  sheep-sheanng, 
the  following  year,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  after  hearing  similar  ex- 
planations, aeclared  them  to  be  of  so  much  importance  that  the 
worid  must  have  them ;  and  that  Smith's  unaided  means  were 
inadequate  to  the  production  of  either  map  or  book.  He  there* 
fore  drew  up  a  paper  for  circulation  among  the  visitors,  expres- 
sive of  his  sentiments  on  the  subject,  put  down  his  name  as  a 
subscriber  for  one  hundred  pounds,  and  presented  him  with  a 
cheque  for  fifty  pounds  as  the  first  half  of  nis  subscription.  The 
project,  however,  went  no  further.  A  plan  for  joining  Smith  to 
the  corps  of  engineers  employed  on  the  Ordnance  ourvey  was 
propos^  at  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  but  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  Government  and  Hxe  public,  though  induced  after  a  lapse  of 
more  than  thirty  years,  to  imdertake  a  geolo^cal  survey  o£  Ureat 
Britain,  were  not  ripe  for  it  then.  The  Bntish  Association  has 
done  much  to  rouse  both  to  an  appreciation  of  the  economic  value 
of  science,  and  to  smooth  the  rugged  path  of  discoverers  like 
WiUiam  Smith.  He  himself  has  not  escaped  censure  for  the 
faOure  of  this  second  attempt  to  publish  the  results  of  his  labours, 
which  have  been  attributed  to  habits  of  procrastination,  which 
induced  him  to  postpone,  in  favour  of  a  reckless  and  insatiable 
thirst  for  fresh  discoveries,  the  task  less  congenial  to  him  of  pre- 
paring &r  paUicaticm  the  results  already  obtained. 
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His  nephew  pleads  in  his  defence  the  incessant  professional 
exertions  and  constant  travelling,  extending  to  ten  thousand 
miles  a-year,  which  added  to  the  mass  of  accumulated  knowledge 
of  the  strata,  and  swelled  his  volimiinous  notes,  without  leaving 
him  time  for  arrangement  and  condensation.  His  fossils,  too, 
were  at  Bath,  his  papers  in  London ;  and  a  fire,  which  broke  out 
in  the  house  where  the  latter  were  deposited,  caused  them  to  be 
removed  in  a  hurry  and  in  disorder.  To  remedy  these  incon- 
veniences, he  engaged  a  large  house  in  Buckingham  Street, 
Strand,  where  his  collection  and  maps  were  publicly  exhibited, 
and  where,  for  some  time,  he  employed  an  artist  in  making 
drawings  for  the  engraver.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Crawshay  in 
1805,  he  says — 

"  Every  body  agrees  that  the  mass  of  information  which  I  have 
collected  is  very  great,  and  likely  to  be  of  public  utility,  but  I 
find  more  difficulty  in  bringing  it  to  market  than  I  expected.  Mr. 
Townsend,  who  has  very  liberally  furnished  me  with  the  drawings  of  all 
his  fossils,  has  informed  me  that  it  will  not  cost  less  than  three  thousand 
pounds  to  bring  out  the  publication  in  two  quarto  volumes,  which,  he 
says,  cannot  be  sold  for  less  than  six  guineas.  The  expense  of  such  a 
publication  is  too  great  for  my  circumstances,  and  the  price  of  the 
work  will  probably  preclude  many  fi'om  becoming  purchasers,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  tardiness  amongst  many  of  the  great  personages 
who  were  expected  to  subscribe  very  liberally,  that  makes  me  loth 
to  engage  with  proper  persons  to  engrave  more  of  the  plates,  unless  I 
could  be  sure  of  defi-aying  the  expense." 

Professor  Sedgwick,  in  his  address  to  the  Geological  Society 
in  1831,  on  the  occasion  of  the  award  of  the  WoUaston  medal, 
made  the  following  remarks  on  this  subject : — 

"  Why  his  hopes  of  patronage  were  disappointed,  and  why  his 
works  were  so  long  retarded,  not  by  any  want  of  zeal  on  his  part,  but 
by  want  of  assistance  from  the  public,  it  is  not  for  me  now  to  inquire. 
The  fact,  however,  is  not  difficult  of  explanation.  At  the  time  his 
prospectus  made  its  first  appearance,  none  of  the  magnificent  disco- 
veries of  Cuvier  and  Brongniart  were,  I  believe,  published  ;  the  Geo- 
logical Society  of  London  had  no  existence  ;  the  branches  of  natural 
history  connected  with  secondary  geology  were  but  little  cultivated, 
and  not  much  known  in  this  country ;  and  hence  some  persons,  per- 
haps, doubted  the  reality  of  Mr.  Smith's  discoveries,  on  a  subject  they 
had  been  taught  to  regard  as  empirical ;  and  the  public  at  large  took 
but  little  interest  in  what  they  did  not  understand.  He  sufiered, 
therefore,  as  many  men  of  genius  have  done  before  him,  for  that 
which,  in  our  estimation,  constitutes  his  chief  honour,  fi'om  outstrip;- 
ping  the  men  of  his  own  time  in  the  progress  of  geological  dis- 
covery." 

In  1806,  Smith  at  length  made  his  debut  as  an  author,  by  the 
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publication  of  a  treatise  on  the  construction  and  management  of 
water  meadows.  The  Society  of  Arts  had  conferred  their  medal 
on  him,  in  1805,  for  the  drainage  of  the  Prisley  Bog,  which  had 
been  his  chief  employment  during  his  first  visit  to  Wobum  in 
1801 ;  a  full  description  of  the  process  employed  is  given  in  the 
above  treatise  on  irrigation,  for  it  was  by  irrigation  in  conjunc- 
tion with  drainage  that  he  had  converted  a  worthless  swamp  into 
valuable  meadows.  Another  of  his  achievements  about  this  time 
was  the  stoppage  of  the  sea  breaches  in  the  barrier  of  sand  hills, 
between  Happisburgh  and  Winterton,  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk, 
which  form  the  only  defence  to  more  than  forty  thousand  acres 
of  valuable  land  in  the  valleys  of  the  Yare  and  the  Waveny, 
lying  below  the  level  of  high  water,  and  commanding  only  a  very 
limited  fall  at  low  water.  From  this  tract,  which  m  Koman,  if 
not  Saxon  times,  constituted  a  broad  estuary,  the  sea  had  been 
excluded  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  these  sand-hills,  and 
by  the  obstructions  caused  at  the  outfall  of  the  rivers,  by  the 
ruins  of  the  wasting  diffs  of  clay  and  sand,  between  Weyboume 
and  Happisburgh,  borne  to  the  S.E.  by  the  force  of  the  tidal 
current.  Storms  of  unusual  violence  occasionally  broke  through 
the  weakest  points  of  this  barrier.  In  1801,  the  collective  len^ 
of  the  breaches  exceeded  a  mile,  and  the  sea  was  re-asserting  its 
dominion  over  seventy-four  parishes  in  Norfolk,  and  sixteen  in 
Suffolk.  Three  years  were  spent  by  Smith  in  fruitless  endea- 
vours to  persuade  the  Commissioners  who  had  the  care  of  these 
marshes  to  abandon  defences  of  masoniy  and  timber,  and  to  re- 
sort to  others  more  m  accordance  with  the  operations  of  nature. 
At  lengtE  he  persuaded  some  of  them  to  accompany  him  to  the 
sear-shore,  where  he  pointed  out  the  superior  efficacy  of  sloping 
banks  of  sand  and  pebbles  in  particular  directions  to  resist  the 
fury  of  the  sea,  over  solid  constructions,  and  caused  them  to  ex- 
claim, "  Oh,  that  none  of  us  should  have  thought  of  this  before !" 
Having  now  permission  to  adopt  his  own  plans,  the  breaches 
were  closed  in  little  more  than  one  summer,  and  the  German 
Ocean  now  spends  its  fury  harmlessly  on  Smith's  unresisting 


Another  of  his  triumphs  was  the  restoration  in  1810  of  the 
hot-weUs  at  Bath,  which  had  failed.  After  much  opposition,  he 
was  allowed  to  open  the  spring  to  its  bottom,  when  ne  detected 
the  channel  by  which  the  waters  escaped,  succeeded  in  stopping 
it,  and  thus  secured  to  Bath  its  jeopardized  prosperity.  The  escape 
of  the  Bath  waters  was  attributed  at  the  time,  and  with  some  pro- 
bability, to  the  opening  of  a  colliery  at  Batheaston,  distant  tnree 
miles,  which  was  inundated  by  an  influx  of  water,  said  to  be  of  a 
high  temperature.  Here  he  succeeded  in  plugging  the  bore  hole 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  through  ninety  feet  of  water.     The 

VOL.  IV.      NO.  VII.  H 
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workSy  however,  were  subsequently  abandoned,  perhaps  from  fear 
of  the  injurious  effects  they  might  produce  on  the  hot-springs  of 
Bath. 

In  1812,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  by  Smith  with  Mr. 
Cary  the  engraver,  for  the  publication  of  his  long-expected  Map 
of  the  Strata.  A  crisis  had  arrived  which  rendered  exertions  to 
bring  it  out  more  necessaiy  than  ever,  and  showed  that,  if  his  dis- 
coveries were  to  be  published  at  all  as  his,  they  must  be  published 
speedHy.  Other  active  and  energetic  labourers  were  in  the  field, 
with  the  advantage  of  knowing  flie  results  of  his  labours.  The 
Geological  Society  of  London  was  founded  in  1807  by  those  who 
took  the  most  interest  in  investigating  the  mineral  structure  of 
the  earth,  and  who,  wearied  at  length  with  the  Neptunian  con- 
troversy in  which  they  had  so  long  been  finitlessly  engaged,  and 
convinced  that  they  were  not  yet  in  possession  of  sufficient  data 
for  the  construction  of  a  true  theory  of  the  earth,  associated  them- 
selves for  the  purpose  of  observing  phenomena  without  reference 
to  hypothesis,  ana  of  thus  collecting  materials  for  future  genera- 
lization. What  they  now  proposed  to  do.  Smith  had  long  been 
doing.  While  they  were  disputing  about  systems  based  only  upon 
hypothesis,  or  at  the  best  on  too  narrow  an  induction,  he  was 
slowly  and  laboriously  collecting  facts,  and  founding  on  them 
those  safe  and  limited  generalizations  which  they  warranted. 
While  the  Wemerians  would  recognize  no  rock  which  could  not 
be  brought  into  accordance  with  the  classification  and  nomencla- 
ture of  Freyberg,  he  had  determined  the  order  of  succession  of 
the  whole  secondary  series  of  England,  down  to  the  coal  forma- 
tion. While  they  set  up  mineral  characters  and  the  angles  made 
by  the  planes  of  crystals  as  the  only  standard  for  determining  the 
age  of  rocks,  he  ascertained  that  organic  remains,  called  by  them 
extraneous  fossils,  were  an  unerring  test  for  the  identification  of 
distant  parts  of  the  same  stratum,  under  a  change  of  mineral 
type.  The  application  of  this  principle,  in  other  hands,  has  dis- 
entangled the  intricacies  of  a  vast  mass  of  fossiliferous  strata  be- 
low the  coal  measures,  and  has  established  above  the  chalk  a  long 
sequence  of  deposits,  exhibiting  a  gradual  zoological  passage  to 
existing  animal  and  vegetable  species.  Sinking  minor  oifferences 
of  stratification  and  organic  remains,  once  too  much  insisted  on, 
but  now  proved  to  be  merely  the  effects  of  local  agencies,  it  has 
been  found,  that  the  classification  thus  established  in  England  and 
the  neighbouring  countries,  is  applicable  not  only  to  the  whole  of 
Europe,  but  to  every  portion  or  America,  Asia,  and  Afiica,  yet 
geologically  explored.  In  all  these  distant  regions,  certain  groups 
of  fossils  are  found,  occurring  in  the  same  invariable  order  of  suc- 
cession, however  the  composition  of  the  matrix  in  which  they  are 
imbedded  may  differ.     The  same  families  and  genera,  for  in- 
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stance,  occur  in  the  chalk  of  England  and  the  sandstone  which 
represents  it  in  America. 

While  the  land-surveyor  of  Oxfordshire  was  engaged  in  a  career 
of  research  so  different  from  that  followed  by  the  most  eminent 
mineralogists  of  the  day — ^the  terms  geology  and  geologist  were 
then  hardly  known — it  is  not  surprising  3iat  thev  should  have 
overlooked  the  merit  of  his  labours.  Bjiewell,  who  called  him- 
self of  the  School  of  Smith,  has  recorded,  in  the  preface  to  the 
second  edition  of  his  Introduction  to  Greology,  published  some- 
what later  than  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing,  that  a  profes- 
sor in  one  of  our  Universities  being  asked  what  he  thought  of  the 
views  advanced  in  that  work,  replied — "  I  wonder  where  the  fel- 
low got  his  information ;"  adding  rather  contemptuous  expres- 
sions with  regard  to  one  who  was  not  a  "  well-educated  geognost,'* 
which  means^  says  Bakewell,  one  who  observes  nature  with  hiB 
own  eyes,  and  will  not  be  satisfied  to  see  it  through  the  spectacles 
of  Werner. 

While  some  of  his  earliest  friends  were  admitted  as  honorary 
members  of  the  Geological  Society,  Smith  was  passed  over  un- 
noticed, except  by  visits  from  Mr.  Greenough,  the  President,  and 
a  few  of  the  members,  to  his  house  in  Buckingham  Street,  to  in- 
spect his  collections,  maps,  and  sections.  Besides  the  formation 
of  the  Society,  there  were  other  excitements  to  exertion  for  the 
publication  of  his  map  and  description  of  the  strata.  Sowerby 
tad  begun  to  prepare  drawings  for  his  Mineral  Conchology  of 
Great  Britain.  Farey,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, brought  out  a  mineral  survey  of  Derbyshire  in  1811,  and 
in  1812,  Smith's  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Townsend,  published  his 
**  Character  of  Moses  vindicated  as  an  Historian."  W  ith  all  these 
powerful  incitements  to  immediate  publication,  the  resources  of 
Smith,  notwithstanding  the  aid  they  received  from  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  and  a  few  other  Uberal  patrons,  would  have  been  unequal 
to  the  preparation  of  a  large  and  costly  map,  but  for  the  courage 
and  resolution  of  Mr.  Cary — ^the  enterprize  of  a  private  tradesman 
thus  accomplishing  that  which  had  been  hoped  for  in  vain  from 

1>ublic  boards  and  the  patronage  of  the  noble  and  the  wealthy 
andowners  of  Britain. 

On  the  map  of  this  engraver,  which  had  long  enjojred  a  high 
reputation.  Smith  had  been  accustomed  to  record  his  discoveries, 
laying  down  only  those  points,  and  drawing  in  those  lines,  which 
had  been  actually  observed.  It  was  found,  however,  impossible 
to  give  the  necessary  details  of  a  complete  geological  map  on  one 
so  crowded  with  political  names  and  divisions ;  and  Mr.  Cary, 
accordingly,  undertook  the  drawing  and  engraving  of  a  new  map, 
in  which  natural  divisions  should  be  substituted  for  these,  and  on 
which  should  be  exhibited  the  numerous  small  streams  which 
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form  so  important  a  feature  in  physical  geography.  During  the 
two  following  years,  Smith  was  occupied  in  the  work  of  com- 
pleting his  map,  and  in  professional  occupations,  which  supplied 
the  necessary  fimds.  Unexpected  difficulties  arose  in  the  details 
of  so  novel  a  work  as  the  engraving  and  colouring  of  a  geological 
map,  but  these  were  ultimately  overcome.  In  1814,  some  por- 
tions were*  coloured,  particularly  four  sheets,  comprising  the 
country  in  the  vicinity  of  Bath ;  and  Smith  was  exhibiting  and 
explaining  these  before  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  its  presi- 
dent. Lord  Hardwicke,  while  the  Allied  Sovereigns  were  enter- 
ing London.  In  the  spring  of  1815,  a  complete  coloured  map  of 
the  strata  of  England  and  Wales  was  submitted  to  the  Society 
of  Arts,  and  received  the  premium  of  fifty  pounds,  which  they 
had  for  several  years  been  offering  for  such  a  work.  On  the  1st 
of  August,  in  the  same  year,  it  was  published,  with  a  dedication 
to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Smith's  fame  as  an  original  discoverer 
was  now  secure. 

"  Would/'  says  his  nephew,  "  that  this  period  of  revived  and  en- 
larged reputation,  had  also  been  the  dawn  of  more  prosperous  fortunes; 
or  that,  satisfied  with  the  degree  in  which  he  bad  accomplished  his 
gigantic  task,  he  had  left  to  others  the  completion  of  his  work,  and 
devoted  himself  for  a  time  to  even  the  humblest  of  those  professional 
labours,  by  which  he  had  been  at  least  supported  through  oppressive 
difficulties,  and  by  which  he  must  already  have  grown  comparatively 
rich,  but  for  the  incessant  drain  of  money  in  following  up  discoveries, 
which  no  living  man  could  reasonably  hope  to  complete.  If  this  be 
censured,  as  the  scholium  of  a  feebler  mind,  and  less  fervid  tempera- 
ment than  that  which  led  Mr.  Smith  through  his  mighty  enterprize, 
some  allowance  may  be  made  for  the  feelings  of  the  writer,  who,  in 
this  year,  at  too  early  an  age,  began  to  enter  the  shadow  of  those 
calamities  in  which  his  revered  relative  was  plunged." 

To  the  embarrassments  arising  fix)m  the  expenditure  of  his 
professional  gains  in  the  completion  and  publication  of  his  dis- 
coveries, and  from  the  too  frequent  neglect  of  his  employers,  in 
delaying  the  payment  of  his  professional  services,  were  added 
those  ansing  from  an  unsuccessful  speculation.  In  an  evil  hour 
he  had  been  tempted  to  lay  a  railway  through  his  little  property 
near  Bath,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  freestone  of  Combe 
down  to  the  coal  canal — to  open  new  quarries — and  to  estabhsh 
machinery  for  sawing  and  shaping  it.  The  project,  which  pro- 
mised well  at  first,  failed  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  quarries. 
The  compulsory  sale  which  followed,  of  this  estate,  so  dear  to 
him,  left  him  still  involved  with  a  load  of  debts,  and  the  sad 
consequences  fell  on  others  as  well  as  himself.  To  relieve  his 
difficulties  he  proposed  the  sale  of  his  geological  collection,  which 
the  Government  purchased  of  him  for  the  British  Museum.    The 
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total  sum  paid  him  was  seven  hundred  pounds :  five  hundred  in 
1816 ;  another  hundred  pounds  in  1818,  for  an  additional  collec- 
tion from  North  Wilts,  Essex,  &c.,  to  complete  the  series ;  and 
one  hundred  pounds  for  the  trouble  of  arranging  and  making  a 
catalogue  of  them.  The  number  of  specimens  was  2657,  com- 
prising, it  was  supposed,  693  species.  There  was  a  difficulty  in 
making  these  specimens — ^which  were  arranged  on  sloping  shelves 
to  represent  the  strata — ^part  of  the  collection  open  to  the  public. 
The  authorities  of  the  museimi  assigned  to  the  collection  first  one 
apartment,  and  then  another ;  and  now  the  state  of  this,  the 
first  stratigraphical  collection  ever  made,  is  unknown.  If  not 
destroyed,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  rescued  from  obscurity, 
and  transferred  to  the  more  appropriate  resting-place  of  the 
Museum  of  Economic  Geology  in  Craig^s  Court,  in  company 
with  the  Mantillian  collection  of  Sussex  reptiles,  since  purchased 
by  the  nation,  which  appears  to  be  doomed  to  a  nearly  similar 
fate  in  its  present  abode.  A  portion  of  the  descriptive  catalogue 
of  the  collection  purchased  for  the  British  Museum  was  pub- 
lished in  1817,  under  the  title  of  a  "  Stratigraphical  System  of 
Organized  Fossils,"  with  coloured  tables,  shewing  the  geological 
distribution  of  particular  groups.  In  the  same  year  was  also 
published  the  first  number  of  a  work,  which  it  was  purposed  to 
complete  in  seven  numbers,  consisting  of  numerous  figures  of 
fossils,  engraved  by  Sowerby.  The  title  of  it  was,  "  Strata 
identified  by  Organized  Fossils."  From  the  expenses  of  publi- 
cation, and  the  slight  encouragement  it  received,  it  never  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  fourth  number.  At  the  same  time  com- 
menced the  publication  of  a  series  of  county  maps,  coloured  on 
the  plan  of  the  map  of  the  strata  of  England  and  Wales,  but 
carrying  out  the  delineation  of  their  boundaries  in  greater 
detail.  The  series  comprised  twenty-one  counties,  including 
Yorkshire. 

In  the  year  1818,  Dr.  Fitton,  in  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  entitled  "  Notes  on  the  progress  of  English  Geology," 
fairly  and  fully  advocated  the  claims  of  Smith  as  a  great  original 
discoverer  in  geology,  and  thus  laid  the  foundatio^  of  their  recog- 
nition in  1831,  by  the  Geological  Society  and  the  British  Asso- 
ciation. Dr.  Fitton,  in  the  same  paper,  did  ample  justice  to 
those  early  observers  who  had  preceded  Smith,  and  whose  names 
were  fast  sinking  into  oblivion,  showing  how  i^early  they  had 
approached  to  a  true  knowledge  of  the  true  laws  of  stratification, 
and  how  far  they  had  come  snort  of  it,  before  the  path  of  dis- 
covery was  lost  in  the  speculations  of  Burnet,  Wniston,  and 
Whitehurst,  to  be  only  partially  regained  by  Woodward,  and 
very  nearly  attained  by  Michell. 

Li   the  yrinter  of  1818-19,   Smith  visited  Churchill,  to  re- 
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examine  the  spots  where  he  and  his  boyish  companions  had 
collected  "  pundibs"  for  marbles,  to  talk  with  some  of  its  old 
men  over  the  tales  of  local  wonder  which  had  astonished  his 
boyhood,  and  to  laugh  with  boyish  glee  at  those  which  were  of 
a  humorous  cast — to  muse  on  his  altered  views  of  geological 
phenomena — to  muse,  perhaps,  on  the  changes  which  had  come 
over  his  native  village  and  himself  since  he  quitted  its  homely 
pursuits  for  a  life  of  toil  and  wandering  in  the  pursuit  of  fortune 
and  of  science.  He  had  sold  his  humble  paternal  roof,  and  the 
acres  which  his  forefathers  had  owned  for  at  least  two  hundred 
years,  and  had  expended  the  proceeds,  with  a  large  portion  of 
nis  professional  gains,  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  national  work ; 
and  while  he,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  object,  had  reduced  himself 
to  poverty,  but  earned  imperishable  fame,  his  brother,  following 
in  his  native  village  the  humble  pursuits  of  trade,  had  become  a 
rich  and  prosperous  man. 

*'  Many  changes  had  come  over  that  village :  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  honoured  elnft  had  fallen ;  the  great  common  field  was  but 
a  name ;  it  could  no  longer  be  said,  as  previous  to  the  inclosure  in 
1787 — ^might  have  been  at  least  poetically  said — ^thaCt 

*  Every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man.' 

The  yeomanry  had  sold  their  '  yard-lands,'  and  been  transformed 
into  tenantry  renting  the  broad  acres  of  the  squire.  '  Times  were 
altered  :'  there  was  no  longer  a  treasurer  for  the  '  Whitsun-ale ;'  but 
the  '  wake '  was  still  a  scene  of  merriment,  to  which,  among  other 
idlers,  the  gypsies  still  gathered  from  '  the  Forest '  of  Which  wood ; 
and  Mr.  Smith  yet  found,  among  the  old  inhabitants,  some  who  would 
remember  the  digging  of  Sarsdere  pond  with  its  '  golden '  stones  (iron 
pyrites),  and  the  ornamental  planting  of  Daylesford  by  '  Grovemor 
Hastings,'  and  laugh  with  him  over  the  marvellous  tales  of  '  horses 
having  run  their  feet  off'  in  dragging  the  '  fly  coaches'  on  the  Oxford 
road  at  a  pace  inconceivable  to  the  slow  Saxons  of  the  '  Cotteswolde 
HiUes.'" 

Smith's  financial  difficulties  did  not  end  with  the  sale  of  his 
estate  near  Bath.  In  the  autumn  of  1819,  he  was  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  sale  of  his  furniture,  the  remainder  of  his  collections, 
and  his  books,  only  preserving  his  maps,  sections,  drawings,  and 
papers,  through  the  kindness  of  a  friend.  "  One  more  used  to 
monetary  transactions  would,"  his  nephew  says,  "  have  foreseen 
and  averted  the  blow."  He  was  in  Yorkshire  when  it  happened, 
"  busily  engaged,  apparently  oblivious,  perhaps  sternly  regard- 
less, of  what  seemed  to  others  an  insupportable  misfortune.  He 
deemed  it  an  inevitable  corollary  to  his  irretrievable  losses  in  the 
unlucky  speculation  near  Bath,  and  armed  himself  with  what 
seemed  more  than  fortitude  to  bear  it."  He  now  quitted  Lon- 
don, and  became  for  seven  years  a  wanderer,  without  a  home, 
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in  the  North  of  England,  occupying  himself  with  explorations 
for  the  completion  of  some  of  nis  county  maps,  and  with  such 
professional  business  as  still  sought  him  out  in  his  most  lonely 
retreats,  and  yielded  him  a  scanty  and  fluctuating  income.  His 
principal  places  of  rest  during  these  seven  homeless  years  were 
Scarborough  and  Kirby  Lonsdale.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  the  Father  of  English  Geology  became  acquainted  with  some 
of  his  most  worthy  sons.  To  Dr.  Buckland  he  was  introduced 
in  1820,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Bliss  the  bookseller,  when  passing 
through  Oxford  on  a  pedestrian  tour  to  London.  Mr.  Murchi- 
son  visited  Scarborough  in  1826,  and  Smith  accompained  him 
in  a  trip  by  boat  to  Whitby,  pointing  out  the  principal  results  of 
his  comparison  of  the  oolites  and  has  of  Yorkshire  with  those 
of  the  South  of  England,  receiving  not  long  after,  with  much 
gratification,  Mr.  Murchison's  Memoir  on  the  more  northern 
oolite  coalfield  of  Brora.  His  introduction,  while  residing  at 
Kirby  Lonsdale,  to  Professor  Sedgwick,  then  examining  the 
vicinity,  was  highly  characteristic.  The  stone-masons  of  the 
village  had  remarked  his  curious  habit  of  trying  the  hardness  of 
the  stones  with  his  teeth,  and  concluding,  by  the  ponderous 
hammer  which  the  Woodwardian  Professor  carried,  that  they 
were  "  of  the  same  trade,"  brought  the  two  geologists  together. 
One  of  the  most  important  professional  engagements  of  Mr. 
Smith  at  this  period,  afibrding  a  convincing  proof  of  the  value 
of  geological  knowledge  in  the  solution  of  practical  problems, 
was  the  survey  of  the  estates  of  Colonel  Braddyll,  which  ended 
in  the  opening  of  the  South  Helton  Colliery.  This  valuable 
work  owes  its  existence  to  the  perseverance  of  the  proprietor  in 
trials,  imdertaken  on  tTie  strenuous  advice  of  Smith,  founded  on 
geological  data,  in  opposition  to  the  dogma  of  "  no  coal  under 
tne  magnesian  limestone,"  the  cherished  error  of  the  most  emi- 
nent coal  viewers  of  the  north,  "  practical"  men  who  are  guided 
only  by  their  own  limited  experience,  unaided  by  general  prin- 
ciples deduced  from  more  extended  observation.  Smith  hoped 
to  have  had  the  superintendence  of  the  execution  of  the  work, 
which  would  have  had  no  existence  but  for  his  honest  and  fear- 
less recommendations.  In  this,  however,  he  was  disappointed. 
The  means  which  were  adopted  at  his  suggestion  to  procure  a 
supply  of  water  for  Scarborough,  presented  another  instance  of 
the  economic  value  of  his  pursuits. 

So  deep  in  general  was  his  seclusion  during  his  abode  at  Kirby 
Lonsdale,  that  ne  only  heard  by  indirect  means,  and  not  till  long 
after  the  date  of  the  application,  that  an  urgent  official  demand 
had  been  made  from  Bussia  for  his  services  as  a  mineral  surveyor. 

In  consequence  of  an  acquaintance  formed  with  one  of  the  re- 
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His  nephew  pleads  in  his  defence  the  incessant  professional 
exertions  and  constant  travelling,  extending  to  ten  thousand 
miles  a-year,  which  added  to  the  mass  of  accmmilated  knowledge 
of  the  strata,  and  swelled  his  voluminous  notes,  without  leaving 
him  time  for  arrangement  and  condensation.  EGs  fossils,  too, 
were  at  Bath,  his  papers  in  London ;  and  a  fire,  which  broke  out 
in  the  house  where  the  latter  were  deposited,  caused  them  to  be 
removed  in  a  hurry  and  in  disorder.  To  remedy  these  incon- 
veniences, he  engaged  a  large  house  in  Buckingham  Street, 
Strand,  where  his  collection  and  maps  were  publicly  exhibited, 
and  where,  for  some  time,  he  employed  an  artist  in  making 
drawings  for  the  engraver.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Crawshay  in 
1805,  he  says — 

"  Every  body  agrees  that  the  mass  of  information  which  I  have 
collected  is  very  great,  and  likely  to  be  of  public  utility,  but  I 
find  more  difficulty  in  bringing  it  to  market  than  I  expected.  Mr. 
Townsend,  who  has  very  liberally  furnished  me  with  the  drawings  of  all 
his  fossils,'  has  informed  me  that  it  will  not  cost  less  than  three  thousand 
pounds  to  bring  out  the  publication  in  two  quarto  volumes,  which,  he 
says,  cannot  be  sold  for  less  than  six  guineas.  The  expense  of  such  a 
publication  is  too  great  for  my  circumstances,  and  the  price  of  the 
work  will  probably  preclude  many  from  becoming  purchasers,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  tardiness  amongst  many  of  the  great  personages 
who  were  expected  to  subscribe  very  liberally,  that  makes  me  loth 
to  engage  with  proper  persons  to  engrave  more  of  the  plates,  unless  I 
could  be  sure  of  defraying  the  expense." 

Professor  Sedgwick,  in  his  address  to  the  Geological  Society 
in  1831,  on  the  occasion  of  the  award  of  the  WoUaston  medal, 
made  the  following  remarks  on  this  subject : — 

"  Why  his  hopes  of  patronage  were  disappointed,  and  why  his 
works  were  so  long  retarded,  not  by  any  want  of  zeal  on  his  part,  but 
by  want  of  assistance  from  the  public,  it  is  not  for  me  now  to  inquire. 
The  fact,  however,  is  not  difficult  of  explanation.  At  the  time  his 
prospectus  made  its  first  appearance,  none  of  the  magnificent  disco- 
veries of  Cuvier  and  Brongniart  were,  I  believe,  published  ;  the  Geo- 
logical Society  of  London  had  no  existence  ;  the  branches  of  natural 
history  connected  with  secondary  geology  were  but  little  cultivated, 
and  not  much  known  in  this  country ;  and  hence  some  persons,  per- 
haps, doubted  the  reality  of  Mr.  Smith's  discoveries,  on  a  subject  they 
had  been  taught  to  regard  as  empirical ;  and  the  public  at  large  took 
but  little  interest  in  what  they  did  not  understand.  He  sufiered, 
therefore,  as  many  men  of  genius  have  done  before  him,  for  that 
which,  in  our  estimation,  constitutes  his  chief  honour,  from  outstrip- 
ping the  men  of  his  own  time  in  the  progress  of  geological  dis- 
covery." 

In  1806,  Smith  at  length  made  his  debut  as  an  author,  by  the 
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publication  of  a  treatise  on  the  construction  and  management  of 
water  meadows.  The  Society  of  Arts  had  conferred  their  medal 
on  him,  in  1805,  for  the  drainage  of  the  Prisley  Bog,  which  had 
been  his  chief  employment  during  his  first  visit  to  Wobum  in 
1801 ;  a  full  descnption  of  the  process  employed  is  given  in  the 
above  treatise  on  irrigation,  for  it  was  by  irrigation  in  conjunc- 
tion with  drainage  that  he  had  converted  a  worthless  swamp  into 
valuable  meadows.  Another  of  Ins  achievements  about  this  time 
was  the  stoppa^  of  the  sea  breaches  in  the  barrier  of  sand  hills, 
between  Happisburgh  and  Winterton,  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk, 
which  form  the  only  defence  to  more  than  forty  thousand  acres 
of  valuable  land  in  the  valleys  of  the  Yare  and  the  Waveny, 
lying  below  the  level  of  high  water,  and  commanding  only  a  very 
limited  fall  at  low  water.  From  this  tract,  which  in  Boman,  if 
not  Saxon  times,  constituted  a  broad  estuary,  the  sea  had  been 
excluded  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  these  sand-hills,  and 
by  the  obstructions  caused  at  the  outfall  of  the  rivers,  by  the 
ruins  of  the  wasting  difl&  of  clay  and  sand,  between  Weyboume 
and  Happisburgh,  borne  to  the  S.E.  by  the  force  of  the  tidal 
current.  Storms  of  unusual  violence  occasionally  broke  through 
the  weakest  points  of  this  barrier.  In  1801,  the  collective  length 
of  the  breaches  exceeded  a  mile,  and  the  sea  was  re-asserting  its 
dominion  over  seventy-four  parishes  in  Norfolk,  and  sixteen  in 
Sufiblk.  Three  years  were  spent  by  Smith  in  firuitless  endea- 
vours to  persuade  the  Commissioners  who  had  the  care  of  these 
marshes  to  abandon  defences  of  masonry  and  timber,  and  to  re- 
sort to  others  more  in  accordance  with  the  operations  of  nature. 
At  lengtK  he  persuaded  some  of  them  to  accompany  him  to  the 
searshore,  where  he  pointed  out  the  superior  efficacy  of  sloping 
banks  of  sand  and  pebbles  in  particular  directions  to  resist  the 
fury  of  the  sea,  over  solid  constructions,  and  caused  them  to  ex- 
claim, "  Oh,  that  none  of  us  should  have  thought  of  this  before !" 
Having  now  permission  to  adopt  his  own  plans,  the  breaches 
were  closed  in  little  more  than  one  summer,  and  the  German 
Ocean  now  spends  its  fury  harmlessly  on  Smith's  unresisting 


Another  of  his  triumphs  was  the  restoration  in  1810  of  tlie 
hot-wells  at  Bath,  which  had  failed.  After  much  opposition,  he 
was  allowed  to  open  the  spring  to  its  bottom,  when  ne  detected 
the  channel  by  which  the  waters  escaped,  succeeded  in  stopping 
it,  and  thus  secured  to  Bath  its  jeopardized  prosperity.  The  escape 
of  the  Bath  waters  was  attributed  at  the  time,  and  with  some  pro- 
bability, to  the  opening  of  a  colliery  at  Batheaston,  distant  tnree 
miles,  which  was  inundated  by  an  influx  of  water,  said  to  be  of  a 
high  temperature.  Here  he  succeeded  in  plugging  the  bore  hole 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  through  ninety  feet  of  water.     The 
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form  so  important  a  feature  in  physical  geography.  During  the 
two  following  years,  Smith  was  occupied  in  the  work  of  com- 
pleting his  map,  and  in  professional  occupations,  which  supplied 
the  necessary  funds.  Unexpected  difficulties  arose  in  the  details 
of  so  novel  a  work  as  the  engraving  and  colouring  of  a  geological 
map,  but  these  were  ultimately  overcome.  In  1814,  some  por- 
tions were^  coloured,  particularly  four  sheets,  comprising  the 
country  in  the  ^acinity  of  Bath ;  and  Smith  was  exhibiting  and 
explaining  these  before  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  its  presi- 
dent. Lord  Hardwicke,  while  the  Allied  Sovereigns  were  enter- 
ing London.  In  the  spring  of  1815,  a  complete  coloured  map  of 
the  strata  of  England  and  Wales  was  submitted  to  the  Society 
of  Arts,  and  received  the  premium  of  fifty  pounds,  which  they 
had  for  several  years  been  offering  for  such  a  work.  On  the  1st 
of  August,  in  the  same  year,  it  was  published,  with  a  dedication 
to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Smith's  fame  as  an  original  discoverer 
was  now  secure. 

"  Would,"  says  his  nephew,  "  that  this  period  of  revived  and  en- 
larged reputation,  had  also  been  the  dawn  of  more  prosperous  fortunes; 
or  that,  satisfied  with  the  degree  in  which  he  had  accomplished  his 
gigantic  task,  he  had  left  to  others  the  completion  of  his  work,  and 
devoted  himself  for  a  time  to  even  the  humblest  of  those  professional 
labours,  by  which  he  had  been  at  least  supported  through  oppressive 
difficulties,  and  by  which  he  must  already  have  grown  comparatively 
rich,  but  for  the  incessant  drain  of  money  in  following  up  discoveries, 
which  no  living  man  could  reasonably  hope  to  complete.  If  this  be 
censured,  as  the  scholium  of  a  feebler  mind,  and  less  fervid  tempera- 
ment than  that  which  led  Mr.  Smith  through  his  mighty  enterprize, 
some  allowance  may  be  made  for  the  feelings  of  the  writer,  who,  in 
this  year,  at  too  early  an  age,  began  to  enter  the  shadow  of  those 
calamities  in  which  his  revered  relative  was  plunged." 

To  the  embarrassments  arising  from  the  expenditure  of  his 
professional  gains  in  the  completion  and  publication  of  his  dis- 
coveries, and  from  the  too  frequent  neglect  of  his  employers,  in 
delaying  the  payment  of  his  professional  services,  were  added 
those  ansing  from  an  unsuccessful  speculation.  In  an  evil  hour 
he  had  been  tempted  to  lay  a  railway  through  his  little  property 
near  Bath,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  freestone  of  Combe 
down  to  the  coal  canal — to  open  new  quarries — and  to  establish 
machinery  for  sawing  and  shaping  it.  The  project,  which  pro- 
mised well  at  first,  failed  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  quarries. 
The  compulsory  sale  which  followed,  of  this  estate,  so  dear  to 
him,  left  him  still  involved  with  a  load  of  debts,  and  the  sad 
consequences  fell  on  others  as  well  as  himself.  To  reUeve  his 
difficulties  he  proposed  the  sale  of  his  geological  collection,  which 
the  Government  purchased  of  him  for  the  British  Museimi.    The 
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total  sum  paid  him  was  seven  hundred  pounds :  five  hundred  in 
1816 ;  another  hundred  pounds  in  1818,  for  an  additional  collec- 
tion from  North  Wilts,  Essex,  &c.,  to  complete  the  series ;  and 
one  hundred  pounds  for  the  trouble  of  arranging  and  making  a 
catalogue  of  them.  The  number  of  specimens  was  2657,  com- 
prising, it  was  supposed,  693  species.  There  was  a  difficulty  in 
making  these  specimens — ^which  were  arranged  on  sloping  shelves 
to  represent  the  strata — ^part  of  the  collection  open  to  the  public. 
The  authorities  of  the  museum  assigned  to  the  collection  first  one 
apartment,  and  then  another ;  and  now  the  state  of  this,  the 
first  stratigraphical  collection  ever  made,  is  unknown.  If  not 
destroyed,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  rescued  from  obscurity, 
and  transferred  to  the  more  appropriate  resting-place  of  the 
Museum  of  Economic  Geology  in  Craig's  Court,  in  company 
with  the  Mantillian  collection  of  Sussex  reptiles,  since  purchased 
by  the  nation,  which  appears  to  be  doomed  to  a  nearly  similar 
fate  in  its  present  abode.  A  portion  of  the  descriptive  catalogue 
of  the  collection  purchased  for  the  British  Museum  was  pub- 
lished in  1817,  under  the  title  of  a  "  Stratigraphical  System  of 
Organized  Fossils,"  with  coloured  tables,  shewing  the  geological 
distribution  of  particular  groups.  In  the  same  year  was  also 
published  the  first  number  of  a  work,  which  it  was  purposed  to 
complete  in  seven  numbers,  consisting  of  nmnerous  figures  of 
fossils,  engraved  by  Sowerby.  The  title  of  it  was,  "  Strata 
identified  by  Organized  Fossils."  From  the  expenses  of  publi- 
cation, and  the  slight  encouragement  it  received,  it  never  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  fourth  number.  At  the  same  time  com- 
menced the  publication  of  a  series  of  county  maps,  coloured  on 
the  plan  of  the  map  of  the  strata  of  England  and  Wales,  but 
carrying  out  ihe  delineation  of  their  boundaries  in  greater 
detail.  The  series  comprised  twenty-one  counties,  including 
Yorkshire. 

In  the  year  1818,  Dr.  Fitton,  in  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  entitled  "  Notes  on  the  progress  of  English  Geology," 
fairly  and  fully  advocated  the  claims  of  Smith  as  a  great  original 
discoverer  in  geology,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  their  recog- 
nition in  1831,  by  the  Geological  Society  and  the  British  Asso- 
ciation. Dr.  Fitton,  in  the  same  paper,  did  ample  justice  to 
those  early  observers  who  had  preceded  Smith,  and  whose  names 
were  fast  sinking  into  oblivion,  showing  how  nearly  they  had 
approached  to  a  true  knowledge  of  the  true  laws  of  stratification, 
and  how  far  they  had  come  snort  of  it,  before  the  path  of  dis- 
covery was  lost  in  the  speculations  of  Burnet,  Wniston,  and 
Whitehurst,  to  be  only  partially  regained  by  Woodward,  and 
ven^  nearly  attained  by  Michell. 

In   the  winter  of  1818-19,   Smith  visited  ChurchiU,  to  re- 
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examine  the  spots  where  he  and  his  boyish  companions  had 
collected  "  pundibs"  for  marbles,  to  talk  with  some  of  its  old 
men  over  the  tales  of  local  wonder  which  had  astonished  his 
boyhood,  and  to  laugh  with  boyish  glee  at  those  which  were  of 
a  humorous  cast — to  muse  on  his  altered  views  of  geological 
phenomena — to  muse,  perhaps,  on  the  changes  which  had  come 
over  his  native  viUage  and  himself  since  he  quitted  its  homely 
pursuits  for  a  life  of  toil  and  wandering  in  the  pursuit  of  fortune 
and  of  science.  He  had  sold  his  humble  paternal  roof,  and  tlie 
acres  which  his  forefathers  had  owned  for  at  least  two  hundred 
years,  and  had  expended  the  proceeds,  with  a  large  portion  of 
his  professional  gains,  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  national  work ; 
and  while  he,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  object,  had  reduced  himselif 
to  poverty,  but  earned  imperishable  fame,  his  brother,  following 
in  his  native  village  the  humble  pursuits  of  trade,  had  become  a 
rich  and  prosperous  man. 

*'  Many  changes  had  come  over  that  village :  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  honoured  elms  had  fallen ;  the  great  common  field  was  but 
a  name ;  it  could  no  longer  be  said,  as  previous  to  the  inclosure  in 
1787 — might  have  been  at  least  poetically  said — ^that 

*  Every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man.' 

The  yeomanry  had  sold  their  *  yard-lands,'  and  been  transformed 
into  tenantry  renting  the  broad  acres  of  the  squire.  *  Times  were 
altered :'  there  was  no  longer  a  treasurer  for  the  *  Whitsun-ale  ;*  but 
the  '  wake '  was  still  a  scene  of  merriment,  to  which,  among  other 
idlers,  the  gypsies  still  gathered  from  '  the  Forest '  of  Whichwood ; 
and  Mr.  Smith  yet  found,  among  the  old  inhabitants,  some  who  would 
remember  the  digging  of  Sarsdere  pond  with  its  '  golden '  stones  (iron 
pyrites),  and  the  ornamental  planting  of  Daylesford  by  ^  Governor 
Hastings,'  and  laugh  with  him  over  the  marvellous  tales  of  '  horses 
having  run  their  feet  off'  in  dragging  the  '  fly  coaches'  on  the  Oxford 
road  at  a  pace  inconceivable  to  the  slow  Saxons  of  the  '  Cotteswolde 
HiUes.'" 

Smith's  financial  difficulties  did  not  end  with  the  sale  of  his 
estate  near  Bath.  In  the  autumn  of  1819,  he  was  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  sale  of  his  furniture,  the  remainder  of  his  collections, 
and  his  books,  only  preserving  his  maps,  sections,  drawings,  and 
papers,  through  the  Kindness  of  a  friend.  "  One  more  used  to 
monetary  transactions  would,"  his  nephew  says,  "  have  foreseen 
and  averted  the  blow."  He  was  in  Yorkshire  when  it  happened, 
"  busily  engaged,  apparently  oblivious,  perhaps  sternly  regard- 
less, of  what  seemed  to  others  an  insupportable  misfortune.  He 
deemed  it  an  inevitable  corollary  to  his  irretrievable  losses  in  the 
unlucky  speculation  near  Bath,  and  armed  himself  with  what 
seemed  more  than  fortitude  to  bear  it."  He  now  quitted  Lon- 
don, and  became  for  seven  years  a  wanderer,  without  a  home, 
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in  the  North  of  England,  occupying  himself  with  explorations 
for  the  completion  of  some  of  his  county  maps,  and  with  such 
professional  business  as  still  sought  him  out  in  his  most  lonely 
retreats,  and  yielded  him  a  scanty  and  fluctuating  income.  His 
principal  places  of  rest  during  these  seven  homeless  years  were 
Scarborough  and  Earby  Lonsdale.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  the  Father  of  English  Geology  became  acquainted  with  some 
of  his  most  worthy  sons.  To  Dr.  Buckland  he  was  introduced 
in  1820,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Bliss  the  bookseller,  when  passing 
through  Oxford  on  a  pedestrian  tour  to  London.  Mr.  Murchi- 
son  visited  Scarborough  in  1826,  and  Smith  accompained  him 
in  a  trip  by  boat  to  Whitby,  pointing  out  the  principal  results  of 
his  comparison  of  the  oolites  and  lias  of  Yorkshire  with  those 
of  the  South  of  England,  receiving  not  long  after,  with  much 
gratification,  Mr.  Murchison's  Memoir  on  the  more  northern 
oolite  coalfield  of  Brora.  His  introduction,  while  residing  at 
Kirby  Lonsdale,  to  Professor  Sedgwick,  then  examining  the 
vicinity,  was  highly  characteristic.  The  stone-masons  of  the 
village  had  remarked  his  curious  habit  of  trying  the  hardness  of 
the  stones  with  his  teeth,  and  concluding,  by  the  ponderous 
hammer  which  the  Woodwardian  Professor  carried,  that  they 
were  "  of  the  same  trade,"  brought  the  two  geologists  together. 
One  of  the  most  important  professional  engagements  of  Mr. 
Smith  at  this  period,  affording  a  convincing  proof  of  the  value 
of  geological  knowledge  in  the  solution  of  practical  problems, 
was  the  survey  of  the  estates  of  Colonel  Braddyll,  which  ended 
in  the  opening  of  the  South  Helton  Colliery.  This  valuable 
work  owes  its  existence  to  the  perseverance  of  the  proprietor  in 
trials,  undertaken  on  tlie  strenuous  advice  of  Smith,  founded  on 
geological  data,  in  opposition  to  the  dogma  of  "  no  coal  under 
tne  magnesian  limestone,"  the  cherished  error  of  the  most  emi- 
nent coal  viewers  of  the  north,  "  practical"  men  who  are  guided 
only  by  their  own  limited  experience,  unaided  by  general  prin- 
ciples deduced  from  more  extended  observation.  Smith  hoped 
to  have  had  the  superintendence  of  the  execution  of  the  work, 
which  would  have  had  no  existence  but  for  his  honest  and  fear- 
less recommendations.  In  this,  however,  he  was  disappointed. 
The  means  which  were  adopted  at  his  suggestion  to  procure  a 
supply  of  water  for  Scarborough,  presented  another  instance  of 
the  economic  value  of  his  pursuits. 

So  deep  in  general  was  his  seclusion  during  his  abode  at  Kirby 
Lonsdale,  that  ne  only  heard  by  indirect  means,  and  not  till  long 
after  the  date  of  the  application,  that  an  urgent  official  demana 
had  been  made  from  Russia  for  his  services  as  a  mineral  surveyor. 

In  consequence  of  an  acquaintance  formed  with  one  of  the  re- 
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sidents  at  that  romantic  village.  Smith  was  engaged  in  1824  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  geology  before  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Yorkshire,  which  led  to  similar  engagements  in  con- 
junction with  his  nephew,  with  the  Philosophical  Societies  of 
Hull  and  Sheffield.     Shortly  before  he  lectured  at  the  latter 

f)lace,  he  had  been  attacked  by  a  rheumatism  or  paralysis  of  the 
ower  extremities  brought  on  by  over  exertion  in  exploring  some 
of  the  peculiarities  of  structure  in  the  Scarborough  Cliffs.  He 
nevertheless  accepted  the  engagement  while  he  was  incapable  of 
walking,  and  was  actually  lifted  into  the  carriage  which  conveyed 
him  to  itie  lecture-room. 

"  It  was  a  singular  spectacle,"  says  his  nephew,  "  to  witness  the  de- 
livery of  lectures  which  required  continual  reference  to  large  maps 
and  diagrams,  by  one  who  could  not  stand,  but  was  forced  to  read  his 
address  from  a  chair,  to  an  audience  of  several  hundred  persons,  in  a 
room  not  very  well  adapted  to  the  voice.  But  it  was  far  more  extra- 
ordinary to  witness,  daring  all  the  severity  of  the  disorder,  the  unpre- 
tending patience  and  fortitude  of  the  sufferer,  who,  had  he  then  per- 
mitted his  mind  to  dwell  too  curiously  on  the  state  of  his  health,  and 
the  state  of  his  finances,  might  have  added  the  bitter  foretaste  of  want 
and  privation  to  the  actual  difficulty  of  the  moment.  Such  reflections, 
and  such  anticipations,  might  sadden  the  hearts  of  those  who  sur- 
rounded him,  but  he  would  have  thought  it  unworthy  of  his  resolved 
mind  and  firm  trust  in  Providence  to  have  abated  one  jot  of  his  accus- 
tomed cheerfulness,  shortened  one  of  the  innumerable  playful  stories 
which  were  always  on  his  lips,  from  the  rich  treasure-house  of  his 
memory,  or  turned  his  meditations  fix)m  their  fiivourite  subjects." 

With  the  departure  of  the  malady,  from  which  he  slowly  recover- 
ed, his  days  of  adversity  likewise  departed.  About  this  time  he 
gained  the  friendly  regards  of  Sir  Jonn  V.  B.  Johnstone  of  Hack- 
ness,  which  he  retained  to  the  close  of  his  life.  That  gentleman 
being  desirous  to  secure,  for  the  improvement  of  his  estates,  the 
union  of  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge,  of  which  Smith 
possessed  so  much,  engaged  his  services  as  his  land  steward.  In 
this  capacity  he  residea  at  Hackness  from  1828  to  1834,  and  these 
his  nephew  regards  as  the  happiest  and  calmest  days  of  his  life. 
His  kind  fnend  and  patron  flattered  himself  that  the  leisure  which 
this  comparatively  easy  employment  afforded,  would  have  been 
employed  in  preparing  for  publication  a  review  of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life,  and  the  arrangement  of  his  observations  and 
opinions.  In  this,  however,  he  was  disappointed.  Smith  wrote 
much,  and  meditated  more,  but  arranged  nothing ;  and  a  beauti- 
ful geological  map  of  the  Hackness  estate,  executed  in  great  de- 
tail, was  the  only  work  he  gave  to  th^  public. 

Honours  now  began  to  flow  in  upon  nim.     Dr.  Wollaston  had 
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invested  one  thousand  pounds  in  the  joint  names  of  himself  and  the 
Geological  Society,  and  directed  that  after  his  decease  the  divi- 
dends should  be  employed  in  such  manner  as  the  Council  might 
think  proper  in  promoting  researches,  and  in  rewarding  those  by 
whom  they  should  be  made.  In  falfilment  of  these  instructions, 
the  dividends  of  the  first  year  were  appropriated  to  the  acquisition 
of  a  die  by  Wyon,  bearing  the  impress  of  the  head  of  Dr.  W  oUas- 
ton ;  and,  in  January  1831,  the  Council  resolved  that  "  the  first 
Wollaston  medal  should  be  given  to  Mr.  William  Smith,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  being  a  great  original  discoverer  in  English 
geology,  and  especially  for  nis  having  been  the  first  to  discover 
and  teach  the  indentification  of  strata,  and  the  determination  of 
their  succession  by  means  of  their  imbedded  fossils." 

On  Professor  Sedgwick,  who  then  filled  the  President's  Chair, 
devolved  the  office  of  announcing  this  award  at  the  ensuing 
general  meeting  of  the  society.  After  giving  a  brief  sketch  of 
Smith's  career,  he  expressed  himself  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  I  for  one  can  speak  with  gratitude  of  the  practical  lessons  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  Smith ;  it  was  by  tracking  his  footsteps,  witli  his 
maps  in  my  hand,  through  Wiltshire  and  the  neighboming  counties, 
which  he  had  trodden  nearly  thirty  years  before,  that  I  first  learned 
the  sub-divisions  of  the  ooHtic  series,  and  apprehended  the  meaning 
of  those  arbitrary,  and  somewhat  uncouth,  terms  Which  we  derive  fi*om 
him,  as  our  master,  which  have  long  become  engrafted  into  the  con- 
ventional language  of  English  geologists,  and,  through  their  influence, 
have  been  in  part  adopted  by  the  naturalists  of  the  Continent. 

"  After  this  statement,  gentlemen,  I  am  entitled  to  speak  boldly, 
and  to  demand  your  approbation  of  the  Councirs  award.  I  could 
almost  dare  to  wish  that  stern  lover  of  truth,  to  whose  bounty  we  owe 
the  donation  fimd — that  dark  eye  before  the  glance  of  which  all  false 
pretensions  withered,  were  now  amongst  us ;  and'  if  it  be  denied  to 
hope  that  a  spirit  like  that  of  Wollaston  should  often  be  embodied 
upon  the  earth,  I  would  appeal  to  those  intelligent  men,  who  form  tlie 
strength  and  the  ornament  of  this  Society,  whether  there  was  any 
plea  for  doubt  or  hesitation,  and  whether  we  were  not  compelled  by 
every  motive  which  the  judgment  can  approve,  and  the  heart  can 
sanction,  to  perform  this  act  of  filial  duty,  before  we  thought  of  the 
claims  of  any  other  man,  and  to  place  our  first  honour  on  the  brow 
of  the  Father  of  Geology. 

"  If,  in  the  pride  of  our  present  strength,  we  were  disposed  to  forget 
our  origin,  our  very  speech  would  bewray  us,  for  we  use  the  language 
which  he  taught  us  in  the  infancy  of  our  science.  If  we,  by  our 
united  efforts,  are  chiselling  the  ornaments,  and  slowly  raising  up  the 
pinnacles,  of  one  of  the  temples  of  nature,  it  was  he  who  gave  the 
plan,  and  laid  the  foundations,  and  erected  a  portion  of  the  solid  walls, 
by  the  unassisted  labour  of  his  own  hands." 

The  medal,  completed  in  1832,  was  dehvered  to  Smith  at 
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Oxford,  in  the  presence  of  the  British  Association,  whose  second 
meeting  was  held  within  the  walls  of  that  University ;  and  he 
received,  at  the  same  time,  the  gratifyuiff  intelligence  that  the 
Government,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Association,  had 
granted  him  a  more  substantial  reward  in  an  annual  pension  of 
one  hundred  pounds. 

In  1834  he  relinquished  his  situation  at  Hackness. 

"  I  was  weary,"  he  says  in  a  paper  dated  Scarborough  1839,  "  of 
nothing  but  farming  concerns,  and  told  my  good  fiiend  Sir  John  John- 
stone, that  I  wished  to  leave  it,  and  that  as  the  last  five  or  six  years 
of  a  man's  life  were  seldom  good  for  much,  I  wished  to  have  them  to 
myself,  provided  I  lived  so  long,  to  complete  and  arrange  my  papers, 
without  the  interruption  of  any  business,  to  which  he  readily  assented, 
and  allowed  me  twenty  pounds  a-year  for  occasional  advice  and  assist- 
ance." 

Many  papers,  however,  bearing  the  date  of  Hackness,  show 
that  he  had  sufficient  leisure  there  for  the  arrangement  of  his 
papers,  had  he  been  capable  of  using  it  for  that  purpose. 

His  mode  of  life  at  Scarborough,  to  which  he  now  removed,  is 
thus  described  by  his  nephew  : — 

"  Buried  in  the  seclusion  of  his  study,  full  of  his  own  maps  and 
manuscripts,  or  wandering  beneath  the  cUffs,  whose  geological  struc- 
ture he  was  the  first  to  comprehend,  his  mind  was  strung  anew,  and 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  thousands  of  facts  which  his 
memory  retained  should  be  methodized  into  laws  of  phenomena,  and 
the  characteristic  and  unusual  inferences  which  he  expressed  on  the 
theory  and  economical  applications  of  geology,  have  acquired  a  syste- 
matic form.  Such  were  his  own  expectations,  and  it  was  owing  rather 
to  a  discursive  habit  of  mind,  an  excessive  activity  of  observation, 
which  seized  upon,  and  gave  temporary  importance  to  every  novelty, 
than  to  any  want  of  industry  and  decision  of  judgment,  that  these  ap- 
parently well-founded  hopes  were  not  fulfilled.  Papers  which  re- 
quired arrangement  and  condensation  were  augmented,  and  connected 
with  new  trains  of  thought ;  and  as  if  the  ordinary  forms  of  expression 
were  inadequate  to  match  the  vividness  of  his  ideas  respecting  the 
structure  of  the  earth,  his  thoughts  on  stratification  were  often  clothed 
in  humorous,  if  not  always  harmonious  verse. 

"  Those  to  whom  this  play  of  fancy  was  revealed  easily  abandoned 
the  belief  that  Mr.  Smith's  geological  principles  would  ever  become 
fully  known  through  his  own  exertions ;  and  as  no  inducement  could 
persuade  him  to  intrust  to  others  the  task  which  he  felt  it  was  his 
duty  to  accomplish,  the  case  became,  from  year  to  year,  more  des- 
perate, as  the  observations  lost  more  and  more  of  their  freshness,  and 
the  generalizations  of  their  novelty.  Mr.  Smith  mixed  too  little  with 
younger  geologists  to  make  the  discovery,  that,  on  the  road  which  he 
opened,  were  racers  more  swift  than  himself^  and  few  of  his  friends 
could  undertake  the  painftd  task,  of  proving  to  him  the  unpleasant 
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truth,  that  the  piles  of  manuscript,  in  which  he  fondly  hoped  Hiat  both 
fame  and  fortune  were  secured,  were  rapidly  losing  their  value,  as 
contributions  to  science,  and  articles  of  trade." 

During  Smith's  residence  at  Hackness  and  Scarborough,  he 
seldom  went  far  from  home,  except  to  pay  occasional  visits  to 
London,  and  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  British  Association. 
In  London,  to  which  he  always  carried  large  parcels  of  manu- 
script, his  time  was  spent  much  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Scar- 
borough. In  the  discussions  of  the  Geological  Society,  and  of 
Section  C  of  the  Association,  he  rarely  took  part  except  to  men- 
tion some  striking  fact.  His  deafness,  the  only  infirmity  of  age 
with  which  he  was  troubled,  would  have  been  a  great  impedi- 
ment to  this.  But  there  were  others.  The  geologists  of  this 
period  were  as  much  in  advance  of  him,  as  has  oeen  already  in- 
timated, as  he  was  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries  thirty  years 
before.  Some  of  their  higher  generalizations  furnished  by  more 
extended  observations  than  his  own — ^for  he  would  take  facts  on 
no  other  authority — or  derived  from  the  aid  of  the  collateral 
sciences  of  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  and  mechanics,  found  no 
favour  with  him,  and  the  want  of  early  training  to  debate  ren- 
dered him  unequal  to  the  intellectual  encounter  with  such  for- 
midable opponents,  to  which  the  expression  of  his  opinions  would 
have  exposed  him. 

The  recurring  anniversaries  of  the  British  Association  were  to 
him  periods  of  great  delight.  His  nephew  has  compared  their 
efiects  on  him  to  those  of  returning  spring  on  the  vegetable 
world.  Besides  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  respect  with 
which  the  presence  of  the  Father  of  Geology  was  hailed  in  the 
Geological  Section  by  its  most  eminent  men,  and  the  kind  at- 
tentions he  received  from  new  and  agreeable  acquaintances 
with  whom  these  erratic  reunions  brought  him  in  contact,  they 
frequently  led  one  who  had  wandered  so  much  over  England,  to 
old  scenes,  and  the  society  of  old  friends.  At  the  Dublin  meet- 
ing in  1835,  Dr.  Lloyd,  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  and 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Fellows,  vied  with  one 
another  in  kind  attentions  to  him,  and  the  University  conferred 
on  him  the  unexpected  compliment  of  an  honorary  degree.  It 
was  now  no  small  gratification  to  the  veteran  geologist  to  be  ad- 
dressed as  Dr.  Smith,  and  his  friends,  amused  and  pleased  with 
the  foible,  took  every  opportunity  of  increasing  the  enjoyment. 
Dr.  McLean,  the  Dean  of  the  College,  and  Captain  Portlock,  the 
director  of  the  geological  survey,  found  pleasure  in  conducting 
him  to  scenes  of  geological  interest.  His  mind  w^as  then  occu- 
pied with  questions  of  drainage  and  agricultural  improvement, 
of  which  he  was  so   thoroughly  master ;    and  Ireland,  which 
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stands  so  much  in  need  of  both,  would  perhaps  have  derived 
benefit  from  his  experience,  but  for  the  death  of  his  friend.  Dr. 
M^ean.  The  inhabitants  of  Bristol  sent  him  a  special  invita- 
tion to  attend  the  meeting  held  in  that  city  in  1836,  and  defray- 
ed the  expense  of  the  journey ;  and  then  he  renewed  his  ac- 
Suaintance  with  the  widow  of  his  old  friend,  Eichardson,  and  the 
aughter  of  the  Rev,  J.  Townsend. 
It  was  on  his  way  to  the  Birmingham  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation in  1839,  that  he  died.  He  had  been  associated  in  1837-8 
with  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche  and  Mr.  Barry,  in  the  commission 
for  selecting  the  stone  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  the  new 
Houses  of  parliament ;  and  his  knowledge  of  nearly  all  the  quar- 
ries of  building  stone  in  the  kingdom,  was  found  of  great  benefit 
in  the  inquiry.  Five  days  after  the  signing  of  the  Report,  he 
attained  his  70th  year,  apparently  in  ^such  vigorous  health  as 
promised  years  of  prolonged  life,  if  not  of  activity.  After  spend- 
ing a  few  days  with  Mr.  Barry  in  examining  the  quarries  at 
Worksop,  selected  by  the  commission,  he  returned  to  Scar- 
borough, in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  remained  till  July, 
chiefly  occupied  in  walking  over  the  Hackness  farms.  He  then 
proceeded  to  London,  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  in  Cavendish  Square, — was  occupied  the  following  day 
with  Mr.  Pusey,  one  of  its  prime  movers — attended  the  great 
meeting  of  the  same  Society,  held  shortly  afterwards  at  Oxford, 
and  after  spending  a  few  days  at  Nuneham,  with  the  family  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  from  whom,  for  twenty  years,  he  had 
received  unvarying  proofs  of  regard,  revisited  for  the  last 
time  his  rural  friends  at  Churchill,  and  returned  to  London  on 
the  9th  of  August.  The  meeting  of  the  Association,  to  which 
he  had  received  a  special  invitation,  was  fixed  for  the  26th,  at 
Birmingham.  On  his  way  to  it,  he  stopped  at  the  house  of  his 
friends,  Mr.  and  Miss  Baker,  at  Northampton,  examining  their 
beautiful  collection  of  Northamptonshire  fossils,  and  gratified 
with  excursions  round  the  neighbourhood.  Here  he  was  attack- 
ed by  a  cold,  which  appeared  of  more  consequence  to  his  friends 
than  to  himself,  particularly  when  diarrhoea  supervened.  Unac- 
customed to  illness,  he  reluctantly  had  recourse  to  medical  ad- 
vice. On  the  26th,  Professor  Phillips  was  summoned  from  his 
official  duties,  as  Secretary  of  the  Association,  to  the  death-bed 
of  his  uncle,  who,  calm  and  cheerful  as  usual,  continued  gradu- 
ally to  sink  till  the  morning  of  the  28th,  when  he  expired.  His 
remains  are  deposited  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  of  All  Saints, 
at  Northampton,  in  which,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Buckland,  a 
tablet  is  to  be  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  subscriptions  of 
geologists. 

The  person  of  William  Smith  was  of  large  and  athletic  pro- 
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portions.  Hardy  himself,  and  sprung  of  a  hardy,  healthy,  and 
long-lived  rac.e,  and  accustomed  to  strong  exercise,  he  enjoyed, 
for  the  most  part,  robust  health,  though  he  suffered  once  or 
twice  in  the  course  of  his  life  from  ague  and  diarrhoea,  caught 
by  exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  He  never  wore  a  great-coat,  and 
spumed  the  use  of  gloves.  The  mental  qualities  for  which  he 
was  most  distinguished,  were  those  of  observation  and  memory, 
joined  with  firmness,  which  assumed,  according  to  circumstances, 
the  character  of  courage  and  resolution  in  professional  and 
scientific  labours,  or  cheerful  and  patient  resignation  under 
aiSiction.  His  appearance,  air,  dress,  and  manner,  bespoke  him 
what  he  was, — tne  sturdy,  honest,  warm-hearted,  intelligent 
English  yeoman, — a  race,  in  its  proper  sense,  now  nearly  ex- 
tinct, but  which  has  furnished,  in  its  day,  some  of  the  most  illus- 
trious names  in  the  intellectual  annals  of  our  country. 

The  order  of  succession  of  the  strata,  from  the  chalk  to  the 
coal  measures,  he  may  be  said  to  have  r^iscovered,  for  Michell, 
Smeaton,  and  Cavendish,  were  aware  of  it,  though  they  had 
not  published  the  discovery ;  and  Werner,  independently  and 
simultaneously  with  Smith,  ascertained  the  order  of  succession 
in  a  part  of  Germany.  The  limitation  of  particular  groups  of 
orgamzed  bodies  to  particular  strata — the  successive  existence  of 
different  organic  groups  on  successive  beds  of  the  sea — and  the 
distinction  between  the  regular  strata  and  the  so-called  dilu- 
vium, were  discoveries  exclusively  his  own. 

Let  those  who  persist  in  the  exploded  error,  that  the  whole  of 
the  fossiliferous  series,  with  all  their  extinct  groups  of  organic 
remains,  are  the  result  of  the  deluge,  or  were  formed  since  the 
creation  of  man,  remember,  that  those  eminent  geologists  on 
whom  we  have  lately  seen  so  much  senseless  vituperation  lavish- 
ed, conunenced  their  geological  career  with  attempts  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  the  earth  in  accordance  with  the  same  views, 
and  were  compelled,  by  the  force  of  facts,  not  taken  at  second- 
hand, but  observed  with  their  own  eyes,  to  admit  the  truth  of 
Smith's  induction.  Every  subsequent  observation  has  confirmed 
it,  and  makes  larger  demands  for  the  time  required  for  the  ope- 
ration of  those  mechanical,  chemical,  and  vital  agencies,  from 
which  have  resulted  a  series  of  deposits,  whose  average  collective 
thickness  cannot  be  less,  on  the  lowest  computation,  than  six 
miles.  Let  those,  also,  who  deny  the  economical  value  of  geolo- 
gical knowledge,  remember  the  many  instances  we  have  enume- 
rated— and  we  might  have  added  many  more — ^in  which  it  was 
applied  by  Smith  with  such  signal  success,  in  aid  of  some  of  th§ 
arts  most*  useful  to  mankind — agriculture,  mining,  engineeri^^;- 
and  architecture.  ^^  - ' 
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Art.  V. — 1 .  "  Ironmaking^^  and  "  Smeltingy'  in  the  Encyclopcedia 
Britannica.     7th  Edition. 

2.  Report  of  Trial  in  causa,  James  Beaumont  Neilson  and  Others 
against  the  Househill  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  Edinburgh, 
1842. 

3.  Report  of  Trial  in  causa,  James  Beaumont  Neilson  and  Others 
against  William  Baird  and  Company.     Edinburgh,  1843, 

4.  First  Report  of  the  Childrens^  Employment  Commission 
(Mines),  and  Appendixes  thereto.     London,  1842. 

5.  Report  of  Special  Commissioner  on  the  State  of  the  Population 
in  the  Mining  Districts.  London,  1844. — Report  of  do,  do. 
London,  1845. 

"  Geologt,  in  the  magnitude  and  sublimity  of  the  objects  of 
which  it  treats,  undoubtedly  ranks,  in  the  scale  of  sciences,  next 
to  astronomy."  This  remark  of  Sir  John  Herschel  is  verified 
by  the  most  cursory  glance  at  the  researches  of  geologists. 
Although  the  range  of  their  actual  penetration  has  been  limited 
to  3000  feet  beneath  the  surface,*  they  present  us  with  an 
analysis  of  the  crust  of  our  globe  to  a  depth  of  ten  miles.  They 
tell  us  that,  resting  on  a  foundation  of  unstratified  rocks,  of  igne- 
ous origin,  there  rise,  in  successive  piles,  a  series  of  parallel  stra- 
tified layers,  deposited,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  action  of  water ; 
— ^they  inform  us  that  these  strata,  though,  if  left  in  their  natural 
order,  placed  far  beyond  the  reach  of  man,  have  been  dragged 
up  from  their  beds  for  his  inspection  and  use,  by  the  force  of 
wliat  may  be  termed  volcanic  levers  ; — ^they  disclose  to  us  the 
plants  which  flourished  in  luxuriant  vegetation  during  each 
successive  epoch  of  the  earth's  history ; — and  they  reveal  to  us 
the  animals  that  roamed  unrestrained  amid  the  primeval  forests 
and  marshes  of  these  far  distant  periods.  So  minute,  indeed,  are 
the  discoveries  of  geologists,  that  they  can  even  track  the  foot- 
steps of  the  tortoise  as  it  crawled  over  the  long  buried  sands 
of  another  age ; — ^thus  warranting  the  following  beautiful  re- 
flections by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  their  number,  t 

"  The  historian,  or  the  antiquary,  may  have  traversed  the  fields  of 
ancient  or  of  modern  battles,  and  may  have  pursued  the  line  of  march 
of  triumphant  conquerors,  whose  armies  trampled  down  the  most 
mighty  kingdoms  of  the  world.  The  winds  and  storms  have  utterly 
obliterated  the  ephemeral  impressions  of  their  course.     Not  a  track 


\  :    *:*^  The  deepest  mine  in  the  world  (Kitzpuhl,  in  the  Tyrol)  is  only  2764  feet 
t)elow  the  surface." — Phillips*  Geology,  i.  18. 
f  Buckland's  Br.  Tr.,  i.  262. 
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remains  of  a  single  foot,  or  a  single  hoof,  of  all  the  countless  millions 
of  men  and  beasts  whose  progress  spread  desolation  over  the  earth. 
But  the  reptiles  that  crawled  upon  the  half  finished  surface  of  our  in- 
fant planet  have  left  memorials  of  their  passage,  enduring  and  inde- 
lible. No  history  has  recorded  their  creation  or  destruction, — their 
very  bones  are  found  no  more  among  the  fossil  relics  of  a  former 
world  Centuries  and  thousands  of  years  may  have  rolled  away  be- 
tween the  time  in  which  these  footsteps  were  impressed  by  tortoises 
upon  the  sands  of  their  native  Scotland,  and  the  hour  when  they  are 
again  laid  bare  and  exposed  to  our  curious  and  admiring  eyes.  Yet 
we  behold  them  stamped  upon  the  rock,  distinct  as  the  track  of  the 
passing  animal  upon  the  recent  snow,  as  if  to  show  that  thousands  of 
years  are  but  as  nothing  amidst  eternity,  and,  as  it  were,  in  mockery 
of  the  fleeting  perishable  course  of  the  mightiest  potentates  among 
mankind." 

But  the  science  of  geology  is  not  more  remarkable  for  its 
magnitude  and  sublimity  than  it  is  for  its  utility.  By  ascertain- 
ing the  relative  positions  of  strata  to  each  other,  it  directs  our 
otherwise  blindfold  search  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The 
importance  of  such  a  guide  in  a  countnr  like  ours,  where  the 
strata  of  the  carboniferous  group  abound,  cannot  be  over  esti- 
mated ;  and  strikingly  appears  from  two  illustrations  that  may 
here  be  quoted  : — 

"  It  is  not  many  years  since  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  col- 
liery at  Bexhill,  in  Sussex.  The  appearance  of  thin  seams  and  sheets 
of  fossil- wood  and  wood-coal,  with  some  other  indications  similar  to 
what  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  coal-beds  in  the  north 
of  England,  having  led  to  the  sinking  of  a  shaft,  and  the  erection  of 
machinery  on  a  scale  of  vast  expense — not  less  than  eighty  thousand 
pounds  are  said  to  have  been  laid  out  on  this  project — which,  it  is 
almost  needless  to  add,  proved  completely  abortive,  as  every  geologist 
would  have  at  once  declared  it  must,  the  whole  assemblage  of  geologi- 
cal fects  being  adverse  to  the  existence  of  a  regular  coal-bed  m  the 
Hastings'  sand;  while  this,  on  which  BexhiU  is  situated,  is  separated 
from  the  coal-strata  by  a  series  of  interposed  beds  of  such  enormous 
thickness,  as  to  render  all  idea  of  penetrating  through  them  absurd. 
The  history  of  mining  operations  is  full  of  similar  cases,  where  a  very 
moderate  acquaintance  with  the  usual  order  of  nature — to  say  nothing 
of  theoretical  views — would  have  saved  many  a  sanguine  adventurer 
from  utter  ruin."* 

The  next  illustration  is  of  an  opposite  kind  : — 

"  Only  sixieen  years  ago  (it  is  in  our  own  memory),  a  valuable 
estate  in  Durham  was  pronounced  to  be  devoid  of  cosd,  '  because  it 


*  Hebschbl's  Int.  to  Nat.  Phil.,  sec.  36,  p.  45. 
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was  situated  on  the  magnesian  limestone ;'  and  might  have  been  sold 
under  this  opinion,  but  that  a  geologist  of  celebrity,  Dr.  William  Smith, 
showed  the  falsity  of  the  reasoning — reported  favourably  of  the  pro- 
bability of  finding  good  coal  in  abundance  beneath  the  property — and 
advised  the  proprietor  to  work  it.  That  estate  is  now  the  centre  of  a 
rich  and  well-explored  mining  tract,  all  situated  beneath  the  magne- 
sian limestone ;  and  this  result  was  the  finiit  of  scientific  geology,  not 
'  practical'  coal- viewing,  though  the  professional  mine-agents  of  the 
north  of  England  are  now  employed  in  extending  its  benefits."  * 

The  carboniferous  group,  of  which  mention  has  been  made, 
contains  ironstone,  cod,  and  limestone ; 

"  and  the  occurrence  of  this  most  useful  of  metals  (ironstone)  in  im- 
mediate connexion  with  the  fuel  requisite  for  its  reduction,  and  the 
limestone  which  facilitates  that  reduction,  is  an  instance  of  arrange- 
ment so  happily  suited  to  the  purposes  of  human  industry,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  recurring  unnecessarily  to  final  causes,  if  we 
conceive  that  this  distribution  of  the  rude  materials  of  the  earth,  was 
determined  with  a  view  to  the  convenience  of  its  inhabitants."! 

It  is  to  the  distribution  here  referred  to,  that  we  owe  the  iron 
manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  of  which  a  brief  account  mil  now 
be  given. 

Any  one  unacquainted  with  minerals,  would  be  unable  to  dis- 
cover the  slightest  affinity  betwixt  the  rough  ironstone,  as  brought 
up  from  the  mines,  and  the  iron  of  commerce.  The  two  have 
apparently  no  properties  in  common.  And  it  is  only  after  sub- 
jecting the  ironstone  to  severe  processes  of  manufacture,  that 
iron  can  be  obtained  from  it.  These  processes  include,  1st,  the 
roasting  or  calcining  it,  so  as  to  clear  it  from  sulphur,  carbonic 
acid,  and  other  deleterious  substances ;  and,  2d,  the  exposing  the 
calcined  iron  ore,  so  obtained,  to  intense  heat  in  a  blast  furnace, 
charged  with  fiiel  and  flux. 

In  early  times,  the  furnace  used  for  the  latter  purpose  was  of 
the  rudest  description — consisting  of  a  low  narrow  conical  struc- 
ture, such  as  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Africa.  It  was  called  an  air- 
bloomery,  and  was  dependent,  for  its  blast,  upon  the  varying  cur- 
rents of  air  that  played' around  the  hill  on  which  it  was  placed. 

The  air-hhomery  was  succeeded  by  the  blast-bloomery,  which, 
though  not  differing  materially  in  construction,  was  blown  by 
bellows,  driven  by  water  or  wind  power,  whereby  a  more  regular 
blast  was  obtained.  This  was  its  distinguishing  feature ;  and 
the  change  formed  an  important  improvement  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron. 

*  Phillips'  Greology,  ii.,  p.  295. 

t  Conybeark's  Geology  of  England  and  Wales,  p.  333. 
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The  blaaUbloomeri/y  in  its  tum,  gave  way  to  the  modem  blaeU 
fumacej  now  almost  universally  used  in  the  smelting  of  iron. 
The  blastr-fiimace  costs  about  £1500  to  erect.  It  is  a  huge 
building  of  brick  or  stone,  bulging  out  near  the  base,  and  gradu- 
ally narrowing  towards  the  top.  Its  height  may  be  from  40  to 
50  feet — its  width  from  12  to  15.  And  its  capacity  and  strength 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  the  largest  of  these  frunaces 
will  hold  150  tons.  The  materials  are  thrown  in  at  an  opening 
in  the  top,  by  which  the  gases  also  escape ;  and  the  molten 
metal  flows  out  from  an  aperture  at  the  bottom,  and  is  run  into 
moulds  of  sand*  made  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  it. 

Cotemporaneous  with  the  improvements  in  size,  strength,  and 
capacity  of  the  modem  frimace,  were  the  improvements  in  its 
blast.  A  gigantic  steam-engine  has  been  substituted  for  water  or 
wind,  as  the  propelling  power ;  and,  in  order  to  equalize  the  blast, 
this  steam-engine  transmits  the  air  into  a  capacious  cylindrical 
iron  reservoir  or  regulator,  (placed  in  the  vicimty  of  the  Aimaces) 
from  which  the  blast  is  conveyed  to  the  fire — ^not  as  previously 
in  irregular  gusts — ^but  in  regular  and  continuous  currents. 

Another  not  less  important  change  was  the  substitution  of 
charred  pit  coal,  or  coke,  for  charred  wood,  as  the  fiiel  of  the  fur- 
nace. It  was  not  until  the  end  of  last  century  that  this  change 
was  completely  effected.  Coke  had  been  tried  in  James  the 
First's  time,  but  had  not  succeeded ;  and  the  experiment  was  not 
repeated  until  the  supply  of  wood  had  entirely  failed,  when  the 
iron-masters  were  necessitated  again  to  resort  to  coke,  and  finally 
to  adopt  it. 

During  the  period  of  transition  from  the  one  fuel  to  the  other, 
the  iron  manufacture  was  in  a  most  languid  state.     A  short  time 

1)rior  to  1740,  the  number  and  produce  of  the  fdrnaces  in  Eng- 
and  appears  to  have  been  verv  conside^ble ;  but,  by  that  year, 
the  number  of  furnaces  had  decreased  to  fifty-nine,  being  only 
three-fourths  of  their  previous  number,  and  their  produce  had 
fallen  to  17,350  tons. 

Such  was  the  miserable  state  of  the  iron  manufacture  in  Eng- 
land an  hundred  years  ago.  The  following  table  shews  its  subse- 
quent development  down  to  the  present  time  : — 

1740,  Number  of  tons  of  pig  iron  produced,  .  17,350 

1788,                          Ditto,  .  61,a00 

1796,                         Ditto,  .  108,793t 

1806,                          Ditto,  .  250,0()0t 

*  The  main  channel  in  the  sand  is  called  the  sotr,  and  the  bra»€kes  from  it  the 
litter  oipigt — hence  the  name  pig-iron. 

t  We  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  Iron  trade  in  1796  and  1806,  to  the 
attempts  made  (unsuccessfully)  at  these  periods  to  tax  coal  and  iron,  which  caused 
inquiry  into  the  subject. 

VOL.  IV.      NO.  VII.  I 
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1820,  Number  of  tons  of  pig  iron  produced,  .         S86,000 

1827,  Ditto,  .         654,500 

1845,  Ditto,  (estimated)  .      1,250,000* 

On  looking  over  the  materials  from  which  this  Table  has  been 
obtained,  it  is  remarkable  to  notice  the  altered  distribution  of  the 
ftimaces  in  point  of  locality.  So  long  as  charred  wood  was  used 
as  fuel,  Gloucester,  Sussex,  and  Kent,  were  the  principal  seats  of 
the  iron  manufactul^ ;  but,  after  the  substitution  of  coke,  the 
manufacture  was  transferred  to  Wales,  Staffordshire,  Shropshire, 
and  Yorkshire  where  coal  abounded. 

Another  remark  that  occurs  is  the  gradual  increase  in  quantity 
of  the  iron  produced  by  each  furnace  in  the  year  and  week,  as 
shown  in  the  subjoined  note : — 

Annually.  Weekly. 

T.    G.    Q*  T.    C.    Q. 

1740,  Average  produce  of  each  furnace,         294  11  5  13     0 

1788,  Ditto,  796  2     0         15     6     0 

1796,  Ditto,  1046  0     0         20     2     0 

1827,  Ditto,  2460  0     0         47     6     0 

1845,  Ditto,  (estimated)  5200  0    0       100     0     0 

Thus,  it  appears  that  in  England,  during  the  last  100  years, 
the  produce  ol  iron  has  increased  from  seventeen  thousand  to  a 
milhon  and  a  quarter  tons ;  and  the  yield  of  each  furnace  during 
the  same  period  has  multiplied  nearly  twenty  fold — illustrating 
at  once  the  extent  of  the  demand,  the  capital  expended,  and  the 
improvements  introduxied  in  the  manufacture. 

Turning  from  England  to  Scotland,  we  find  the  progress  of  the 
iron  manufacture  stSl  more  striking.  The  carboniferous  strata 
of  Scotland  form  a  broad  belt  which  traverses  the  centre  of  the 
island  from  the  Firth  Of  Forth  to  the  shores  of  Ayrshire ;  and 
alongst  this  belt  will  be  found  the  principal  coal  and  iron  works 
of  the  country.  In  the  east  of  Scotland,  the  coal  is  wrought 
almost  exclusively  for  family  consumption ;  but  in  the  west  of 


*  According  to  a  stalastical  return  made  foy  M.  Groldenberg  of  Berlin,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  annual  production  of  iron  in  the  different  European  States  : — 

England  (including  Scotland  also,)     .  .  1,500,000  tons. 


France, 

Russia, 

Germany, 

Austria, 

Belgium, 

Sweden, 

Other  parts  of  Europe, 


360,000  . 
320,000 
160,000 
100,000 
150,000 
80,000 
60,000 


Total,  2,700,000 
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Scotland;  the  iron-works  absorb  a  great  proportion  of  it — the&ct 
being,  that  in  one  parish  in  Lanarkshire  (Old  Monkland)  as 
much  coal  is  consumed  in  a  year  at  the  blast-furnaces  as  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  supply  of  the  entire  city  of  Glasgow,  including  its 
manufactories  and  public  works. 

Carron,  near  Falkirk,  in  Stirlingshire,  was  the  first  place  in 
Scotland  where  iron-works  were  erected,  and  this  occurred  about 
1767.  After  an  interval  of  twenty  years  (1786)  furnaces  were 
put  up  at  Clyde  and  Wilsontown  in  lianarkshire.  Within  four 
years  subsequently  (1790)  we  find  similar  works  established  at 
Cleland  or  Omoa  in  the  same  county,  also  at  Muirkirk  in  the 
inland  part  of  Ayrshire,  and  at  Devon,  in  Clackmannanshire. 
Fifteen  years  elapsed  (1805)  before  the  Calder  and  Sfaotts  ftu*- 
naces  in  Lanarkshire  (which  are  next  in  the  order  of  time)  were 
built.  Li  1825,  the  Monkland  Iron-Works,  in  the  same  county, 
were  erected ;  in  1830,  the  Gartsherrie  Works ;  and  in  1834,  the 
Dundyvan  Works.  Without  proceeding  farther  with  the  enu- 
meration, (which  will  be  given  in  a  tabular  form)  it  may  be  stated, 
that  Lanarkshire  is  now  studded  with  iron-works ;  that  Ayrshire 
is  also  being  rapidly  covered  with  them;  that  Renfirewshire, 
Stirlingshire,  and  Clackmannanshire  have  each  their  share ;  and 
that  furnaces,  on  an  extensive  scale,  are  now  building  in  Linlith- 
gowshire and  Fifeshire. 

The  progress  of  the  Scottish  iron  trade  appears  from   the 

Quantity  of  pig-iron  produced  in  Scotland  at  different  periods,  as 
bown  in  the  following  table  : — 


1788,  Number  of  tons  of  pig-iron  produced, 

1796,  Ditto, 

1820,  Ditto, 

1827,  Ditto, 

1843.  Ditto, 

1845,  Ditto,  (estimated,) 


7,000 

16,086 

20,000 

36,000 

280,000 

400,000 


The  average  produce  of  each  fiirnace  at  most  of  the  same  pe- 
riods may  next  oe  given  : — 

Annually.  Weekly. 

T.  0.  Q.  T.    C.  Q, 

1788,  Average  produce  of  each  furnace,       875  0  0  16  16  0 

1796,                        Ditto,                     .         912  0  0  17  11  0 

1827,                        Ditto,                    .      2000  0  0  88     8  0 

1843,                         Ditto,  (estimated,)  )    .^^^  o  0  100     0  0 

1845,                        Ditto,        (do.)       I   ^"^^^  ^  "  lUO    0  0 

And,  in  order  to  coiUplete  the  general  view  of  the  subject,  w« 
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subjoin  a  state,  showing  the  number  and  the  distribution  of  fur- 
naces in  Scotland  at  the  present  time  :— 

Furnaces  in  Scotland  (October  1845.) 
I.  In  Lanarkshire — 


In  blast 

Out  of  blast 

TotaL 

(1)  Cambroe, 

(2)  Calder, 

6 

1 

6 

5 

3 

8 

(3)  CastJehill, 

2 

0 

2 

(4)  Coltness, 

4 

0 

4 

(5)  Clyde, 

5 

1 

6 

(6)  Dundyvan, 

9 

0 

9 

(7)  Garscube, 

1 

1 

2 

(8)  Gartsherrie, 

15 

1 

16 

(9)  Govan, 

5 

0 

5 

(10)  Langloan, 

4 

0 

4 

(11)  Omoa, 

2 

1 

3 

(12)  Monkland  and  Gaxtness, 

7 

0 

7 

(13)  Shotts, 

3 

0 

3 

(14)  Summerlee, 

(15)  Wilsontown, 

4 

1 

5 

0 

2 

2 

n.  In  Ayrshire — 

(16)  Blair, 

3 

0 

3 

(17)  Cessnock, 

0 

2 

2 

(18)  Glengarnock,     . 

4 

1 

5 

(19)  Mmrkirk, 

2 

2 

4 

ill.  In  Renfrewshiri>— 

(20)  Househill, 

0 

2 

2 

IV.  In  Stirlingshire — 

(21)  Carron, 

8 

2 

5 

V.  In  Claokmannaj^shirb-- 

(22)  Devon, 

2 

1 

8 

85 


21* 


106 


The  number  of  Scottish  fiimaces  in  blast,  thus  amounts  to 
eighty-five ;  and,  if  to  these  are  added  about  twenty  new  furnaces 
building,  or  about  to  be  built,  in  Ayrshire,  Linlithgowshire,  and 
Fifeshir©,  the  total  number  of  fiimaces  at  work  in  Scotland  will, 
ere  long,  be  103,  each  yielding  on  an  average  100  tons  of  metal 
per  week,  and  producing  together,  in  the  year,  upwards  of 
500,000  tons  of  pig-iron,  being  not  much  less  than^half  the  pre- 
sent total  produce  of  England. 


*  Those  out  of  blast  are  either  undergoing  repair,  or  have  been  stopped  from 
want  of  ironstone  or  coal ;  and  several  of  them  will  probably  be  resumed. 
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What  a  contrast  is  this  to  the  former  state  of  the  iron  trade  in 
Scotland.  In  the  forty  years  that  elapsed  betwixt  1788  and 
1827,  the  quantity  of  iron  made  increased  only  from  7000  to 
36,000  tons,  while,  during  the  period  from  1827  to  1845 — not 
more  than  eighteen  years — the  (quantity  has  risen  to  400,000 
tons,  and  will  soon  reach  half  a  million. 

No  doubt,  much  of  the  rapid  improvement  in  the  iron  trade 
throughout  the  country,  is  justly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  numeroujs 
purposes  to  which  iron  is  now  applied  as  compared  with  former 
periods.  When  the  Carron  Works  were  established,  and  for 
many  years  after,  the  grates  and  other  household  articles  for 
which  these  works  became  celebrated,  were  almost  the  only  iron 
objects  with  which  our  eyes  were  familiar.  But  now,  wherever 
we  turn,  we  are  met  by  iron.  If  we  walk  into  the  country,  we 
see  the  clumsy  wooden  gates  that  long  asserted  their  right  to 
protect  the  farmer^s  enclosures,  supplanted  by  iron.  Pass  from 
the  country  to  the  city,  and  we  observe  our  churches,  shops,  and 
buildings  all  supported  on  pillars  of  iron,  and  our  areas  enclosed 
with  iron.  Travel  by  railroad  from  city  to  city,  and  we  find 
ourselves  propelled  by  iron,  and  flying  upon  iron.  Cross  along 
a  bridge  from  one  side  of  a  river  to  another,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, we  observe  the  bridge  constructed  of  and  suspended  by 
iron.  Leave  the  land  journey,  and  enter  the  steam-boat,  and 
still  we  are  incased  in  sheets  of  iron.  In  short,  iron  is  every 
where  on  the  aggressive;  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  by  and  bye  of  iron  floors,  iron  beds,  and  iron  tables,  as 
well  as  of  the  iron  houses  which  are  occasionally  to  be  seen  on 
their  way  to  other  climates. 

This  universal  demand  for  iron,  accounts  for  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  iron  trade ;  and  the  improvements  made  from  time  to  time 
in  the  manufacture  have  hitherto  enabled  the  iron-master  to 
meet  the  demand.*  We  have  already  mentioned  some  of  these 
improvements,  but  have  purposely  reserved  the  greatest  of  them  all 
for  a  separate  notice.  We  refer  to  the  discovery,  now  well  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Hot  Blast,  which  was  patented  in  1828  by 
James  Beaumont  Neilson,  manager  of  the  Glasgow  Gas  Works. 

His  invention  consists  simply  in  heating  the  blast  before  it 
enters  the  furnace ;  and  the  apparatus  to  be  employed  for  this 
purpose  is  equally  simple,  being  a  heating  chamber,  or  vessel  of 
any  construction,  placed  betwixt  the  blowing  cylinder  and  the 
frirnace,  to  receive  and  heat  the  air  in  its  passage  from  the  former 
to  the  latter. 

When  this  discovery  was  first  announced,  it  was  ridiculed 
and  laughed  at  as  the  visionary  idea  of  a  person  unacquainted 
with  the  subject.  Practical  men  had  long  been  universally 
agreed  that  the  colder  the  blast  the  better  t£e  iron ;  and  their 
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opinion  appeared  to  be  confinned  by  the  circumstance  that  blast 
fomaces  wrought  better  and  produced  more  iron  in  winter  than 
in  summer.  Acting  upon  these  yiews^  the  efforts  of  iron-masters 
had  always  been  directed  to  the  cooling  of  the  blast ;  and  vafious 
were  the  expedients  devised  for  that  purpose.  There  were  in- 
stances even  of  the  regulator  being  painted  white,  as  the  "  coolest 
colour ;"  of  the  air  bemg  passed  over  water,  and  of  the  air-pipes 
being  surrounded  with  ice ;  all  shewing  the  exertions  made  in 
order  to  keep  the  blast  cold.  Nor  was  this  notion  confined  to 
practical  men.  The  scientific  world  was  equally  unenlightened 
on  the  subject ;  and  it  was  stated  in  the  London  Cyclopaedia, 
and  Kees'  Cyclopsedia^  that  it  was  an  advantage  to  use  the  blast 
as  cold  as  possible. 

It  was  against  inveterate  prejudices  like  these  that  the  hotr- 
blast  had  to  contend ;  but,  in  course  of  time,  all  prejudices  gave 
way,  and  Mr.  Neilson's  invention  came  at  length  to  be  acknow- 
ledged as  one  of  the  most  impcHlant  ever  discovered.  Professor 
Forbes  of  Edinburgh  states,  that  it  is  now  generally  used,  not 
only  in  Scotland  and  England,  but  also  in  France,  Belgium, 
•Switzerland,  Russia,  Prussia,  Silesia,  Hesse,  and  America.  Pro- 
fessor Gregory  of  Aberdeen,  characterizes  it  as  the  "  greatest  im- 
provement with  which  I  am  acquainted."  Mr.  Mushet  (whose 
name  is  distinguished  in  connexion  with  blackband  ironstone) 
describes  it  "  as  a  wonderfiil  discovery,"  and  as  one  of  the  most 
"  novel  and  beautifiil  improvements  that  I  have  known  in  my 
time."  Mr.  Houldsworth,  a  Scottish  iron-master,  says  in  regard  to 
it,  that  "  it  has  been  the  making  of  the  iron  trade  in  Scotland." 
Mr.  Jessop,  an  extensive  English  iron-master,  expresses  his  opi- 
nion, that  it  is  "  as  great  an  advantage  in  the  iron  trade  as  Ark- 
wright's  machinery  was  in  the  cotton-spinning  trade."  And  a 
writer  in  the  EncylopaBdia  Britannica  states,  that  it  has  "  effected 
an  entire  revolution  in  those  branches  of  industry  and  of  com- 
merce connected  with  the  manufacture  and  application  of  the 
most  valuable  of  metals." 

After  testimonials  like  these,  the  reader  will  naturally  expect 
the  utility  of  the  invention  to  be  great  and  palpable ;  and  he  will 
not  be  disappointed.  The  saving  in  every  ton  of  iron  made  by 
the  hot-blast  as  compared  with  the  cold-blast  is. 

Quantity  Saved.      Price         Money  Saved, 
Tons.    Cwt.      per  Ton. 

(1.)  Coal,    ...         5  0       at  5/6.       £1  7  6 

(2.)  Limestone,    .         .         0  10       at  4/0.         0  2  0 
(3.)  Wages  (saved  by  not 

coking  the  coal,  &c.)  0  3  0 

Total,     .        .         5       10  £1  12     6 
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And,  at  the  same  time,  the  fiimaee  does  doable  the  work  which 
it  did  with  the  cold-blast,  whereby  half  the  capital  form^y  re- 
quired for  the  erection  of  furnaces  is  sufficient.  A^nst  this 
last  benefit,  however,  has  to  be  placed  the  expense  of  the  appa- 
ratus for  heating  the  air ;  and  the  one  counterbalances  the  other, 
so  that  neither. requires  to  be  taken  into  the  account. 

The  savings  bv  the  hot-blast  arise,  1st,  from  it  being  unne- 
cessary now  to  cote  the  coal  used  in  the  manufacture ;  2a,  from 
less  raw  coal  being  required  as  fuel ;  and,  3d,  from  less  limestone 
being  needed  as  flux. 

These  savings  amount,  as  has  been  see*,  to  five  tons  of  coal, 
and  half  a  ton  of  limestone  (in  materials) ;  and  (in  money)  to 
JEI,  12s.  6d.,  on  each  ton  of  iron  produced  by  hot-blast. 

And  as,  in  Scotland,  every  furnace  (with  the  exception  of  one 
at  Carron)  now  uses  the  hot-blast,  the  saving  on  our  present 
produce  of  4j00y000  tons  of  pig-iron,  is  2,000,000  of  tons  of  coals 
per  annum,  200,000  tons  of  limestoneper  annum,  and  the  sum 
of  £650,000  sterling  per  annum.  In  England  the  saving  will  be 
still  greater ;  but  as  we  have  no  accurate  information  as  to  the 
precise  number  of  fiimaces  there  at  present  using  hotr-blast,  we 
cannot  enter  into  details.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  do  so ;  for  facts 
enough  have  been  given  to  shew  the  immense  importance  of  the 
invention  in  question,  and  the  debt  which  the  iron  trade  and  the 
country  owe  to  Mr.  Neilson,  for  thus  economizing  our  most  valua- 
Able  resources. 

But,  brilliant  as  is  the  result  of  Mr.  Neilson'^s  discovery,  he 
had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with ;  and  it  will  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  endeavour  to  trace  the  history  of  his  connexion  with 
hot-blast. 

In  the  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (article,  Lanark- 
shire)y  we  find  the  following  notice  of  Mr.  Neilson's  first  intro- 
duction to  the  subject,  which  is  the  more  valuable,  as  it  appears 
to  be  drawn  up  from  notes  fiirnished  by  himself; — 

"  In  1824,  an  iron-maker  asked  Mr.  Neilson  if  he  thought  it  pos- 
sible to  purify  the  air  blown  into  blast-furnaces,  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  in  which  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  is  purified ;  and  from  this 
conversation,  Mr.  Neilson  perceived  that  he  imagined  the  presence  of 
sulphur  in  the  air  to  be  the  cause  of  blast-fuma<;es  working  irregularly, 
and  making  bad  iron  in  the  summer  months.  Subsequently  to  this 
conversation,  which  had  in  some  measure  directed  his  thoughts  to  the 
subject  of  blast-furnaces,  he  received  information  that  one  of  the 
Muirkirk  iron-fumaces,  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
engines,  did  not  work  so  well  as  the  others ;  which  led  him  to  conjec- 
ture that  the  friction  of  the  air,  in  passing  along  the  pipe,  prevented 
an  equal  volume  of  the  air  getting  to  the  distant  furnace,  with  that 
which  reached  to  the  one  situated  close  by  the  engine ;  and  he  at  once 
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came  to  the  conclusion  that,  by  heating  the  air  at  the  distant  ifornace, 
he  should  increase  its  volume  in  the  ratio  of  the  known  law  according 
to  which  air  and  gases  expand.  Thus,  if  1000  cubic  feet,  say  at  50^ 
of  Fahrenheit,  were  pressed  by  the  engine  in  a  given  time,  and  heated 
to  600°  of  Fahrenhe  it,  it  wouldthen  be  increased  in  volume  to  21,044 ; 
and  so  on  for  every  thousand  feet  that  would  be  blown  into  the  fur- 
nace. In  prosecuting  the  experiments  which  this  idea  suggested,  cir- 
cumstances, however,  convinced  him,  that  heating  the  air  introduced 
for  supporting  combustion  into  air-furnaces,  would  materially  increase 
its  efficacy  in  this  respect ;  and,  with  the  view  of  putting  his  suspicions 
on  this  point  to  the  test,  he  instituted  the  following  experiments : — ^To 
the  nozzle  of  a  pair  of  ddmmon  smith's  bellows  he  attached  a  cast-iron 
vessel,  heated  from  beneath  in  the  manner  of  a  retort  for  generating 
gas ;  and  to  this  vessel  the  blow-pipe,  by  which  the  forge  or  furnace 
was  blown,  was  fdso  attached.  The  air  frt)m  the  bellows  having  thus 
to  pass  through  the  heated  vessel  above  mentioned,  was  consequently 
heated  to  a  high  temperature  before  it  entered  the  forge  fire,  and  the 
result  produced  in  increasing  the  intensity  of  the  lieat  in  the  furnace 
was  fer  beyond  his  expectation  ;  whilst  it  made  apparent  the  fallacy 
of  the  generally  received  theory,  that  the  coldness  of  the  air  of  the 
atmosphere  in  the  winter  months  was  the  cause  of  the  best  iron  being 
then  produced.  But  in  overthrowing  the  old  theory,  he  had  also  esta- 
blished new  principles  and  facts  in  the  process  of  iron-making ;  and 
by  the  advice  and  assistance  of  his  friends,  he  applied  for  and  obtained 
a  patent,  as  the  reward  of  his  discovery  and  improvement." 

The  friends  to  whose  advice  and  assistance  Mr.  Neilson  re- 
sorted^ were  Mr.  Charles  Macintosh  of  Crossbasket,  Mr.  Colin 
Dunlop  of  Clyde  Iron-works,  and  Mr.  John  Wilson  of  Dundyvan 
Iron-works ;  and  as  capital  was  required  to  perfect  the  invention, 
and  combined  energy  and  influence  were  needed  to  introduce 
into  practice  what  was  then  reckoned  a  useless  innovation,  Mr. 
Neilson  saw  it  for  his  interest  to  communicate  to  these  gentlemen 
a  share  in  the  patent. 

"  To  Mr.  Dunlop  of  Clyde  Iron  Works,"  says  the  writer  in  the  En- 
cylopsedia  Britannica,  "  Mr.  Neilson  had  to  give  up  three-tenths  of  his 
patent  rights ;  to  Mr.  Macintosh  three-tenths  ;  and  one-tenth  to  Mr. 
Wilson  of  Dundyvan,  retaining  to  himself  only  three-tenths  of  this 
valuable  monopoly.  But  the  transfer  was  judicious — it  was  necessary. 
Mr.  Macintosh  is  distinguished  as  a  man  of  much  practical  science  ; 
Mr.  Dunlop  was  one  of  the  most  sagacious  ironmasters  of  his  time  j 
and  Mr.  Wilson  was  a  man  of  tried  practical  talent.  The  co-opera- 
tion of  these  gentlemen  was  essential  to  the  speedy  and  successM  trial 
of  the  novel  though  simple  process." 

The  patent  was  taken  out  on  1st  October  1828,  and  endured 
for  the  ordinary  term  of  fourteen  years.  Its  title,  which  was 
written  by  Lord  Brougham,  describes  it  to  be  an  "  invention  for 
the  improved  application  of  air  to  produce  heat  in  fires,  forges, 
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and  furnaces,  where  bellows  or  otherb  lowing  apparatus  are  re- 
quired." Within  four  months  after  the  date  of  tne  patent,  a  spe- 
cification was,  as  usual,  lodged  in  Chancery,  explaining  the  nature 
of  the  invention.  The  specification  in  this  case,  which  was  drawn 
up  by  the  late  Seijeant  Bompas,  is  as  remarkable  for  its  perspi- 
cuity and  brevity  as  the  generality  of  specifications  are  for  their 
obtuseness  and  length.     It  is  in  these  terms  : — 

The  patentee  first  describes  the  essential  part  of  his  invention 
in  the  following  words : — 

"  (1 .)  A  blast  or  current  of  air  must  be  produced  by  bellows  or  other 
blowing  apparatus  now  in  use  in  the  ordinary  way,  to  which  mode  of  pro- 
ducing the  blast  or  current  of  air  this  patent  is  not  intended  to  extend. 

"  (2.)  The  blast  or  current  of  air  so  produced  is  to  be  passed  fi*om 
the  bellows  or  blowing  apparatus  into  an  air-vessel  or  receptacle,  made 
sufficiently  strong  to  endure  the  blast,  and  through  and  fi*om  that  vessel 
or  receptacle  by  means  of  a  tube,  pipe,  or  aperture  into  thejire^  forge,  or 
furnace^    And, 

"^(3.)  The  air-vessel  or  receptacle  must  be  air  tight  or  nearly  so,  except 
the  apertures  for  the  admission  and  emission  of  the  air ;  and  at  the 
commencement,  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  blast,  it  must  be 
kept  art^kially  heated  in  a  considerable  temperature.^* 

Having  thus  explained  his  invention,  the  patentee  next  pro- 
ceeds to  add  such  directions,  in  detail,  as  he  had  found  necessary 
or  useftd  in  carrying  it  into  effect. 

"  (1.)  It  is  better,"  says  he,  "  that  the  temperature  be  kept  to  a  red 
heat,  or  nearly  so ;  but  so  high  a  temperature  is  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  produce  a  beneficial  effect. 

"  (2.)  The  air-vessel,  or  receptacle,  may  be  conveniently  made  of 
iron ;  but  as  the  effect  does  not  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  mate- 
rial, other  metals  or  convenient  materials  may  be  used. 

"  (3.)  The  size  of  the  air-vessel  must  depend  upon  the  blast,  and  on 
the  heat  necessary  to  be  produced.  For  an  ordinary  smith's  fire,  or 
forge,  an  air-vessel,  or  receptacle,  capable  of  containing  1200  cubic 
inches,  will  be  of  proper  dimensions ;  and  for  a  cupola  of  the  usual 
size  for  cast-iron  founders,  an  air-vessel  capable  of  containing  10,000 
cubic  inches  will  be  of  a  proper  size.  For  fires,  forges,  or  furnaces 
upon  a  greater  scale,  such  as  blast-furnaces  for  smelting  iron,  and 
large  cast-iron  founders'  cupolas,  air-vessels  of  proportionally  encreas- 
ed  dimensions  and  numbers  will  be  required. 

"  (4.)  The  form  or  shape  of  the  vessel  or  receptacle  is  immaterial  to 
the  effect,  and  may  be  adapted  to  the  local  circumstances  or  situation. 

"  (5.)  The  air-vessel  may  generally  be  conveniently  heated  by  a  fire 
distinct  £ix)m  the  fire  to  be  affected  by  the  blast  or  current  of  air ;  and 
generally  it  will  be  better  that  the  air-vessels,  and  the  fire  by  which 
it  is  heated,  should  be  enclosed  in  brick-work  or  masonry,  through 
which  the  pipes,  or  tubes  connected  with  the  air-vessel,  should  pass." 

And  the  patentee  concludes  his  specification  by  reverting  to 
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tha  substantial  part  of  his  invention^  and  inserts  this  general 
salvo — 

"  The  manner  of  applying  the  heat  to  the  air-vessel  is,  however, 
immaterial  to  the  effect,  if  it  be  kept  at  a  proper  temperature."  In 
other  words,  "  get  my  air  heated.  1  don't  care  how  you  do  it ;  the 
manner  is  nothing  to  me ;  it  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  have 
heated  air  blown  into  the  furnace," 

Having  now  obtained  thdr  patent  and  lodged  their  specifica- 
tion, Mr.  Neilson  and  his  partners  proceeded  to  have  the  inven- 
tion brought  into  use  at  the  blast-furnaces  of  Great  Britain. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  detennine  the  charge  which 
they  were  to  make  for  it.  They  appear  to  have  been  all  agreed 
that,  following  the  example  of  Watt,*  it  should  be  a  proportion 
of  the  saving  effected  by  employing  the  patent.  They  seem, 
however,  to  nave  differed  for  a  time  as  to  what  that  proportion 
ought  to  be ;  but  ultimately  concurred  in  fixing  it  at  tne  low 
sum  of  one  shilling  for  each  ton  of  iron  produced  by  the  hot- 
blast.  No  doubt  this  moderate  charge  was  made,  in  order  to 
ensure  the  introduction  of  the  patent  into  speedy  use,  as  well  as 
to  prevent  its  infringement.  How  far  the  latter  object  was  at- 
tained, will  shortly  be  seen.  The  former  object  was  speedily 
realized  both  in  England  and  Scotland. 

The  first  trials  were  made  in  Scotland  at  the  blast-furnaces  of 
Clyde  and  Calder.  Gradually  it  was  extended  from  time  to 
time  to  other  parts  of  Scotland,  and  to  the  mining  districts  of 
England.  And,  ultimately,  when  the  patent  expired  on  1st 
October  1842,  it  was  to  be  found  at  every  furnace  in  Scotland, 
with  one  exception ;  at  one-half  of  the  furnaces  in  England ; 
and  at  many  fiimaces  on  the  continents  of  Europe  and  America. 

During  this  period,  considerable  improvements  were  made  in 
the  shape  of  the  air-heating  vessels.  At  first  these  vessels  were 
in  the  form  of  a  round,  or  a  square,  or  a  cylindrical  box — then 
they  became  more  elongated — next  partitions  were  placed  in 
them, — and  latterly  the  form  adopted  has  been  a  congeries  of 
tubes,  whereby  the  greatest  extent  of  heating  surface  is  obtained 
for  the  thorough  heating  of  the  air. 

These  improvements  in  the  heating  vessels  raised  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  introduced  into  tne  frimace  from  240*^  to 
600°,  being  the  temperature  of  melting  lead. 

And  this  increased  heat  caused  the  introduction  of  another 
beautifril  improvement  in  order  to  protect  the  nozzle  of  the  air- 


*  *^  The  object  and  result  of  Watt's  inyentioii  was  (by  condensing  in  a  separate 
yessel)  the  saving  of  fuel ;  and  the  remuneration  he  asked  and  obtained,  was  a 
per  centage  of  this  saving.  In  like  manner,  the  object  and  effect  of  Neilson's  in-" 
vention  was  the  saving  of  fuel,  and  that  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  iron/'  &c. 
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pipe  as  it  entered  the  fiimace.  The  improvement  referred  to 
consisted  in  introducing,  within  the  sides  of  the  iron  twyre 
through  which  the  nozzle  passes,  a  spiral  pipe  for  a  stream  of 
water  constantly  to  play.  The  twyre  was  thus  kept  compara- 
tively cool,  and  formed  an  effectual  protection  to  the  nozzle  of  the 
air-pipe.* 

All  these  improvements  tended  to  illustrate  more  strikingly 
the  worth  of  Mr.  Neilson's  invention,  and  to  bring  it  more 
rapidly  into  use.  But,  notwithstanding  its  great  advantage  to 
the  iron-masters,  and  the  moderate  remuneration  asked  from  them 
in  return,  the  patent  did  not  escape  the  usual  fate  of  valuable 
patents.  It  was  soon  the  subject  of  litigation.  The  first  litiga- 
tion occurred  in  1832.  A  party  in  Scotland  who  had  obtained 
a  license  to  use  the  patent  at  the  stipulated  price,  refused,  in  that 
year,  to  pay  the  license  duty ;  and  contended,  in  the  usual  style 
of  objectors  to  patents,  that  Mr.  Neilson  was  not  the  first  and 
true  inventor — ^tnat  the  invention  was  not  new — that  it  was  not 
useful — ^that  it  was  a  patent  for  a  mere  principle — that  the  speci- 
fication was  unintelligible  and  inexplicit — and,  finally,  that  the 
apparatus  used  by  the  objector  did  not  fall  under  the  patent. 

^ut  this  first  litigation  did  not  last  beyond  a  year.  In  1 833, 
it  was  settled  by  the  party  objecting  giving  way,  paying  for  the 
past,  and  taking  a  license  of  new,  which  the  patentees  granted  at 
the  same  rate  as  previously. 

From  1833  to  1839,  Mr.  Neilson  and  his  friends  remained  in 
the  undisputed  possession  of  the  patent,  and  drew,  from  year  to 
year,  the  profits  of  the  invention,  which,  by  1839,  appear  to  have 
amounted  to  many  thousand  pounds  per  annum. 

But  in  1839  the  patent  was  again  disturbed.  During  the  in- 
terval the  embers  of  the  old  litigation  seem  never  to  have  been 
wholly  extinguished ;  and  they  now  broke  out  of  new  with  greater 
force  than  before.  The  same  parties  appeared  as  objectors  a 
second  time ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  they  were  supported  by  seve- 
ral of  the  other  Scotch  iron-masters,  who  entered  into  a  combina- 
tion to  defeat  the  patent.  The  objects  of  this  powerful  confede- 
racy were  embodied  in  a  formal  deed,  executed  in  January  1840, 
which,  from  its  novelty,  is  worthy  of  being  preserved.  It  was  in 
these  formidable  terms  : — 

"  The  subscribers  hereto  named  and  designed  in  the  testing  clause 
hereof,  being  all  interested  in  the  iron  trade,  and  in  opposing  the  en- 
forcement of  certain  privileges  alleged  to  have  been  conferred  on  James 
Beaumont  Neilson,  engineer  in  Glasgow,  by  letters  patent,  dated  the 


*  Mr.  John  Condie,  sometime  manager  at  the  Blair  Iron  Works,  claims  the  merit 
both  of  introducing  the  improved  tub^ar  air-vessels,  and  the  water  twyre. 
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Ist  day  of  October  1828,  and  to  be  now  vested  in  him  and  Charles 
Macintosh  of  Campsie,  and  John  Wilson  of  Dundyvan,  and  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  late  Colin  Dunlop  of  Tolcross,  and  of  the  claims  founded  by 
those  parties  on  certain  licenses  or  agreements  between  them  and  vari- 
ous of  the  subscribers,  proceeding  upo^  the  said  letters-patent,  do  here- 
by agree  and  bind  themselves  to  institute,  defend,  carry  on,  and  fol- 
low out  to  a  conclusion,  such  actions,  and  generally  to  sidopt  such  pro- 
ceedings, judicial  and  extrajudicial,  as  Duncan  M'Neill  and  Robert 
Whigham,  Esquires,  advocates,  or  the  survivor  of  them,  shall  advise 
to  be  expedient  and  proper  for  setting  aside  the  said  letters-patent,  and 
for  resisting  the  enforcement  of  the  claims  founded  by  the  said  James 
Beaumont  NeUson  and  others  thereon,  and  on  the  said  licenses  or 
agreements,  and  for  obtaining  repetition  of  the  sums  paid  by  the  sub- 
scribers in  consequence  thereof,  and  generally  for  challenging,  oppo- 
sing, and  obtaining  redress  against  the  claims  set  up  by  the  said 
James  Beaumont  Neilson  and  others,  and  that  in  the  name  of 
the  subscribers,  or  any  of  them,  or  of  any  other  parties  as  may  be  ad- 
vised by  the  said  Duncan  M'Neill  and  Robert  Whigham,  or  the  sur- 
vivor of  them,  and  to  pay  the  expense  of  all  such  proceedings,  and  to 
relieve  any  cautioners  who  may  become  bound ;  or,  if  required  to  be- 
come cautioners  themselves,  for  preventing  or  removing  any  interdict 
which  may  be  applied  for  by  the  said  James  Beaumont  Neilson  and 
others,  against  any  of  the  subscribers,  and,  generally,  to  bear  the 
whole  consequences  of  opposing  and  resisting  the  claims  of  the  said 
James  Beaumont  Neilson  and  others,  all  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  pig-iron  made  at  the  iron  works  of  the  subscribing  parties  re- 
spectively, during  the  continuance  of  the  said  proceedings  ;  and  they 
bind  themselves  severally  to  make  no  payments  to,  and  to  enter  into 
no  compromise  or  arrangement  of  any  kind,  witii  the  said  James 
Beaumont  Neilson  and  others,  excepting  such  as  shall  be  approved  of 
in  writing,  by  at  least  so  many  of  the  subscribers  as  shall  be  the  pro- 
prietors of  a  majority  in  number  of  the  furnaces  in  blast  at  the  time 
belonging  to  the  whole  body  of  the  subscribers,  and  as  shall  be  made 
upon  terms  common  to  all  the  subscribers ;  but  the  minority  shall  be 
obliged  to  enter  into  any  arrangement  made  by  such  majority,  on 
terms  common  to  all ;  and  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  each  of  the  sub- 
scribers may  employ  such  agent  in  Edinburgh  as  he  shall  think  fit, 
but  that  the  said  Duncan  M'NeiU  and  Robert  Whigham,  with  such 
other  counsel  as  they,  or  the  majority  of  the  said  agents,  may  con- 
sider necessary,  shall  be  the  counsel  employed  in  conducting  the  said 
proceedings ;  and  in  the  event  of  any  difierence  aiising  as  to  the 
meaning  or  effect  of  this  agreement,  or  as  to  the  apportionment  of  the 
liabilities  hereby  undertaken,  the  same  is  hereby  referred  to  the  said 
Duncan  M'Neill  and  Robert  Whigham,  or  the  survivor  of  them,  who 
shall  have  power  to  take  such  assistance  in  determining  the  same  as 
they  shall  think  fit,  and  whose  decision  shall  be  final.'** 


♦  When  thus  recording  the  names  of  the  very  able  counsel  selected  by  Mr. 
Neil8on*8  opponents,  it  is  right  also  to  mention  that  the  management  of  Mr.  Neil- 
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The  lltigalion  betwixt  the  parties,  which  was  thus  so  boldly 
recommenced,  continued  from  1839  to  1844;  and  the  law 
charges  expended  on  each  side  could  not  have  been  less  than 
£20,000.  There  appear  to  have  been  about  twenty  separate 
Scottish  actions  going  on  at  the  same  time,  in  all  the  varied 
forms  of  interdicts,  declarators,  and  damages.  Every  point  was 
contested  to  the  utmost.  Twice  were  Neilson's  claims  submitted 
to  and  sustained  by  a  jury ;  and  twice  were  appeals  taken  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  first  jury  trial  occupied  six  days,  and 
thuiy-eight  witnesses  were  examined.  The  second  trial  lasted 
ten  days,  and  one  hundred  and  two  witnesses  were  examined. 
But,  at  length,  the  objectors  finally  abandoned  farther  litigation ; 
and  paid,  in  different  proportions,  to  Mr.  Neilson  and  his  friends, 
a  very  large  amoimt,  as  a  compromise  and  settlement  of  the  liti- 
gations,— -being,  in  some  cases  fifteen  times,  in  others  ten  times, 
and  in  others  seven  and  a  half  times,  the  sums  which  they  would 
have  had  to  pay  had  they  not  disputed  the  patent.  In  other 
words,  in  place  of  paying  only  one  shilling  per  ton  on  the  iron 
produced,  some  had  to  pay  7s.  6d.  per  ton,  some  10s.  per  ton, 
and  some  15s.  per  ton.  The  litigation  also  extended  to  Eng- 
land, where  there  were  several  actions,  one  jury  trial,  and  one 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords, — in  all  of  which  Mr.  Neilson 
was  successfrd.  But  these  were  likewise  settled  about  the  same 
time,  although  nothing  more  than  the  license-duty  was  re- 
covered. 

The  hot-blast  patent  has  thus  passed  through  an  ordeal  the 
most  severe  that  any  patent  ever  encountered.  But  the  result 
has  been  to  establish  the  novelty  and  merit  of  the  discovery,  and 
the  claims  of  Mr.  Neilson  as  its  sole  inventor.  Like  Watt,*  he 
had  to  part  with  two-thirds  of  the  profits,  in  order  to  secure  the 
capital  and  influence  necessary  to  bring  his  invention  into  use. 
Like  Arkwright,t  he  had  to  encounter  three  trials  at  law,  for 
the  protection  of  his  patent.  But  (unlike  Cartwright,  whose  in- 
vention was  only  beginning  to  be  introduced  in  the  last  year  of 
his  patent,)  Neilson  was  successful  in  drawing  a  lar^e  pecuniary 
return  from  his  patent  for  at  least  eight  years  of  its  duration. 
What  the  precise  amount  of  that  return  may  have  been,  the  pro- 


son's  case  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Rutherfurd,  M.P.  for  Leith,  and  Lord  Rector  of 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  whose  eminent  taJent  shone  conspicuously  at  every,  stage 
of  the  litigation.     In  fact,  he  seems  never  to  have  lost  a  single  point. 

*  Dr.  Roebuck,  the  founder  of  the  Carron  Iron  Works,  and  the  lessee  of  the 
extensive  oo&l-works  at  Kinneal,  was  the  first  party  to  whom  Watt  made  over 
two-thirds  of  his  patent ;  but  the  Doctor  became  involved  in  difficulties,  and  his 
share  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Boulton. 

t  Arkwright  was  unsuccessful  at  his  first  trial — gained  his  second — and  lost  his 
third. 
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ceedings  in  the  litigations  do  not  show.    But,  looking  to  the 

Suantity  of  iron  produced  during  the  period  of  the  patent  by  the 
ot-blast  process,  and  to  the  sums  paid  at  the  close  of  the  litiga- 
tions, the  profits  of  the  proprietors  cannot  have  been  less  than 
£300,000,  of  which  Neilson's  share  would  be  £90,000. 

Neilson  was  satisfied  with  this  reward,  and  did  not  apply  for  a 
renewal  of  his  patent.  He  has  now,  we  understand,  retired  from 
active  business,  though  by  no  means  an  old  man ;  and  is  enjoying, 
in  the  seclusion  of  the  Island  of  Bute,  the  quietness  of  a  country 
life.  His  name  is  identified  with  the  greatest  improvement  that 
has  yet  been  discovered  in  one  of  our  staple  manufactures ;  and 
will  pass  down  to  posterity,  as  not  unfit  to  be  associated,  in  point 
of  usefulness  to  his  country,  with  the  names  of  Watt,  and  Ark* 
wright,  and  Cartwright.  Were  any  tribute  to  be  paid  him,  either 
now  or  hereafter,  the  most  appropriate  device  that  could  be 
placed  upon  it  would  be  to  present  him  as  standing  betwixt  the 
blowing  cylinder  and  the  blastr-fumace,  intercepting  and  heating 
the  air  in  its  passage  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Such  would  be 
a  vivid  picture  of  Neilson's  invention.* 

The  impetus  given  to  the  iron  manufacture  by  the  introduction 
of  the  hot-blast  has  greatly  enriched  proprietors  and  manufac- 
turers of  minerals,  as  must  be  apparent  from  the  tabular  view  we 
furnished  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  trade  during  the  last  eighteen 

Sears.     Proprietors,  whose  lands  previously  yielded  only  a  few 
undred  pounds  a  year,  are  receiving  thousands  of  pounds  by 
the  opening  up  of  their  minerals  ;t  and  the  profits  of  the  manu- 

*  We  have  already  given  the  saving  to  the  producer  by  Neilson's  invention;  and 
we  ought  also  to  have  mentioned  the  saving  to  the  consumer.  The  following  mode- 
rate estimate  has  been  made  of  this  last  saving.  It  refers  to  a  previous  state- 
ment on  the  subject,  which,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote : — "  There 
is  one  feature  in  my  former  statement  which  might  have  been  more  forci- 
bly brought  out,  as  marking  the  great  benefit  which  the  country  in  general 
has  derived  from  the  application  of  heated  air  in  the  smelting  of  iron.  It  would 
be  observed,  that  I  gave  the  January  prices  (as  being  usually  the  lowest)  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  The  average  rate  for  the  first  ten  years,  1821  to  1830  in- 
clusive, when  cold-blast  was  in  operation,  is  £7,  2s.  6d.  per  ton,  while  the  average 
of  the  last  ten  years,  1835  to  1844  inclusive,  under  hot-blast  is  £3,  17s.  6d.,  giving 
a  benefit  to  the  consumers  of  Scotch  pig-iron  of  no  less  than  £3,  5b.  per  ton.  Sup- 
posing the  make  to  have  been  equal  to  100,000  tons  per  annum,  for  the  last  ten 
years — and  I  am  persuaded  this  is  not  far  from  the  mark — the  saving  of  cost  to  the 
country  amounts  to  £3,250,000,  on  the  article  of  iron  made  in  this  quarter,  be- 
sides the  impetus  which  it  has  given  to  every  branch  of  trade  where  iron  is  con- 
sumed."— Correspondent  of  Mining  Journal,  Sth  February  1 846. 

t  "  The  great  iron  works  of  Gartsherrie,  Summerlee,  Calder,  Dundyvan,  and 
Chapel  Hall,  receive  a  great  quantity  of  ironstone  from  Rochsilloch,  the  property 
of  Sir  William  Alexander.  The  black  band  here  yields  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of 
iron.  The  output  at  Rochsilloch  alone  is  4,500  tons  per  month,  and  the  annual 
income  to  the  proprietor  is  about  £12,600  per  annum,  from  a  property  which,  if 
only  let  for  tillage,  would  only  yield  a  few  hundreds  per  annum.*^ — iVew  Stat,  Account 
of  Scotland — Lanarkshire, 
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facturers  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact,  that  the  nett  profits  of 
one  firm  amounted,  for  the  seven  years  from  31st  May  1832  to 
81st  May  1839,  to  £214,800,  8s.,  or  at  the  rate  of  £30,000  a 
year ;  and,  for  the  year  from  31st  May  1839  to  31st  May  1840, 
it  had  increased  to  £54,855,  Is.  5d.*  Their  profits  since,  and 
particularly  at  present,  must  be  enormous. 

The  demand  for  iron  is  still  on  the  increase,  and  appears  to  have 
reached  the  point  when  it  has  exceeded  the  present  means  of  its 
supply.  Owing  to  the  immense  number  of  railways  in  progress 
Und  in  agitation,  it  is  anticipated  that  about  two  milUons  of  tons  per 
annum  will  be  required  to  be  made  during  this  and  the  next  two 
years.  Such  a  quantity  cannot  be  calculated  on.  The  supply  will 
probably  fall  short  of  it  by  a  quarter  of  a  million ;  and  tne  effect 
will  be  a  great  increase  in  the  price  of  iron.  But  if  this  increase 
shall  be  the  means  of  checking  the  universal  and  reckless  specula- 
tion iri  railways  that  prevails  amongst  all  classes — ^from  tiie  mer- 
chant of  highest  standing  to  the  waiter  in  our  country  inn — none 
need  regret  although  prices  are  doubled  or  tripled  for  a  time.  It 
will  be  the  most  natural  check  that  can  be  applied,  and  much 
more  effectual  than  any  legislative  measures  on  the  subject. 

But,  amid  the  blazing  of  the  iron-frirnaces,  the  improvements 
that  have  been  introduced  into  the  manufacture,  the  profits  that 
are  derived  from  it  in  all  quarters,  and  the  whirl  of  speculation 
in  which  we  are  involved,  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  condition  of 
the  colliers  and  miners,  upon  whose  labour  all  is  dependent. 

"  These  subterraneous  labourers  pursue,  with  incessant  toil,  their 
invaluable  occupation.  A  shaft  is  sunk,  wide  excavations  are  opened 
up,  and  tier  above  tier  are  formed  at  various  depths  below  the  surface 
of  Ihe  earth ;  and  sometimes  below  the  bed  of  a  river,  or  of  the  ocean 
itself,  a  succession  of  extensive  streets  are  seen  to  penetrate  the  bowels 
of  the  earth :  so  that,  in  a  tract  of  country  which  for  ages  may  have 
been  regarded  as  an  unproductive  waste,  numerous  villages,  with 
their  busy  throng  of  inhabitants,  find  an  existence  which  would  never 
have  been  theirs  but  for  the  fruitful  source  of  wealth  that  is  yielded 
by  the  coal  (and  iron)  mines.  And  thus  it  happens  in  many  parts 
of  this  industrious  and  enterprizing  country,  that  a  dense  population 
are  making  the  bosom  of  the  earth  to  resound  with  the  pickaxe  below, 
while  the  surface  is  opened  by  the  plough  above,  or,  it  may  be,  is  iur- 
rowed  by  the  rapid  keels  winch  bear  abroad  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain."t 

In  Scotland,  the  mining  population  here  referred  to  has  long 
be«i  in  the  most  degraded  condition.  Prior  to  1775  the  coUiera 
were,  by  the  common  law  of  Scotland,  in  a  state  of  slavery. 

*  Evidence  in  Baird's  Trial.  t  Dc.  Oolquhoun. 
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They,  and  their  wives  and  cliildren,  were  the  property  of  their 
master,  and  were  transferrable  with  the  coal-work  in  the  same 
way  as  the  slaves  on  a  West  India  estate  were — (till  the  Abolition 
Act  was  passed,) — transferrable  on  a  sale  of  the  estate.  This  state 
of  things  was  changed  in  1775,  by  an  Act  which  declared  them 
"  free,"  and  found  them  entitled  to  "  enjoy  the  same  privileges, 
rights  and  immunities,  with  the  rest  of  his  Majesty's  subjects/' 
But  the  spirit  of  the  Act  was  destroyed  by  its  restrictions  and 
regulations ;  and,  in  1799,  another  statute  had  to  be  passed,  en- 
acting that  "  all  the  colliers  in  Scotland  shall  be  free  from  their 
servitude." 

This  legal  manumission,  however  desirable  as  a  preliminary, 
could  not  produce  social  reformation ;  and,  as  no  ameliorating 
measures  followed  to  elevate  the  moral  and  educational  position 
of  the  miner,  he  remained  substantiallv  the  same  man  when  free 
that  he  was  when  a  slave ;  and  he  still  continues,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, unchanged.  The  mining  population  of  Coatbridge,  the 
focus  of  the  Lanarkshire  works,  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Tancred 
in  his  Eeport  to  the  Childrens'  Employment  Commissioners, 
dated  31st  July  1841  :— 

"  At  Coatbridge,  where  a  large  portion  of  this  population  has  been 
located  within  the  last  ten  years,  no  church  or  clergyman  has  been 
supplied  them  till  very  recently,  when  a  church  was  erected,  chiefly 
at  the  expense  of  one  out  of  the  numerous  employers  of  labour  in  the 
district.  There  is  also  a  Relief  Church,  provided  also  by  voluntary 
contributions.  These  efforts  come,  of  course — as  must  always  be  the 
case  so  long  as  things  of  this  importance  are  left,  as  now,  to  accident 
and  chance — too  late.  In  the  meanwhile,  a  population  has  been  grow- 
ing up,  immersed  more  deeply  than  any  I  have  met  with  in  the  most 
disgusting  habits  of  debauchery.  I  feel  that  my  powers  of  description 
are  wholly  inadequate  to  convey  the  feeling  inspired  by  a  visit  to 
these  localities.  The  able  report  of  Mr.  Tremenheere  upon  the  state 
of  the  districts  about  Newport,  in  South  Wales,  in  which  the  Chartist 
riots  broke  out,  would  apply  not  inaptly  to  the  state  of  things  about 
Coatbridge  and  Airdrie.  Every  thing  that  meets  the  eye  or  ear  tells 
of  slavish  labour  united  to  brutal  intemperance.  At  night,  ascending 
to  the  hill  on  which  the  Established  Church  stands,  the  groups  of 
blast-ftimaces  on  all  sides  might  be  imagined  to  be  blazing  volcanoes, 
at  most  of  which  the  smelting  is  continued  Sundays  and  week  days, 
by  day  and  night,  without  intermission.  By  day  a  perpetual  steam 
arises  from  the  whole  length  of  the  canal,  where  it  receives  the  waste 
water  from  the  blast  engines  on  both  sides  of  it ;  and  railroads,  tra- 
versed by  long  trains  of  waggons  drawn  by  locomotive  engines,  inter- 
sect the  country  in  all  directions,  and  are  the  cause  of  frequent  acci- 
dents, into  which,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  no  inquiry  is  made." 

Since  1841,  in  consequence  of  the  deplorable  picture  which 
the  Commissioners'  Report  disclosed,  a  great  legislative  improve- 
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ment  has  been  introduced,  whereby  all  females  are  prohibited 
from  working  in  coal  or  ironstone  mines ;  thus  securing  to  the 
rising  generation  the  opportunity  of  maternal  care  which  they 
did  not  previously  enjoy.  And,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  Mn 
Tremenheere,  the  Inspector  appointed  under  the  Act,  its  pro- 
visions are  in  course  of  being  vigorously  enforced. 

But  no  mere  legislative  enactments  will  cure  the  social  evils 
that  exist  in  the  mining  districts.  The  true  remedy  is  to  be  found 
in  a  proper  relation  being  established  betwixt  the  "  employer^'  and 
the  "  employed;"*  ana  to  this  object  IVIr.  Tremenheere,  who  is 
evidently  a  most  superior  man,  has  been  directing  his  energies. 

The  work  is  a  difficult  one  to  accomplish,  owing  to  the  mmer^s 
entire  want  of  training.  What  may  be  the  state  of  the  next  ge- 
neration, after  the  recent  legislative  measures  have  had  time  to 
operate,  no  one  can  tell.  But  the  miner  of  the  existing  genera- 
tion is  a  sad  instance  of  the  efiects  of  neglect.  Scarcely  was  he 
bom  before  he  was  removed  from  the  charge  of  his  mother  (who 
returned  to  her  work  in  the  collieries,)  and  intrusted  to  the  care 
of  a  stranger.  There  was  no  room,  therefore,  for  the  exercise  of 
the  parental  affections.  At  the  age  of  five,  six,  or  seven,  the  child 
was  sent  into  the  pits,  and  employed  as  a  "  trapper"  in  the  dull  and 
monotonous  duty  of  opening  and  shutting  the  doors  which  regu- 
late the  ventilation  of  the  mmes.  When  he  was  a  few  years  older, 
he  was  advanced  to  the  post  of  dragging,  by  a  chain  attached  to 
his  leg,  or  by  pushing  before  him,  the  trucks  of  coal  from  the 
place  where  it  is  wrought  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  By  four- 
teen, he  was  a  "  half  man,"  employed  in  assisting  the  working 
colliers ;  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  he  was  invest- 
ed with  the  ftdl  status  of  a  collier  or  miner.  By  the  age  of  forty- 
five,  he  is  an  old  man,  scarcely  fit  for  his  laborious  occupation. 

Add  to  all  this  that  his  labour  is  underground — that  he  begins 
his  work  at  four  in  the  morning — has  no  regular  hours  for  meals 
— ^no  comfortable  home — ^no  correct  notion  of  personal  cleanlinessf 


*  An  admirable  little  tract,  with  this  title,  written  in  a  calm  and  kindly  spirit, 
was  published,  some  time  since,  by  the  Messrs.  Chambers ;  but  such  is  the  ignorance 
and  prejudice  of  the  miners,  tiiat  they  will  not  read  it  with  temper,  and  they  uui- 
▼ersally  denounce  its  simple  truths. 

t  <<  By  the  strange  infatuation  of  a  deep-rooted  and  nearly  universal  prejudice,  the 
collier  believes  that  it  weakens  him  to  wash  his  back.  The  consequence  is,  that  nut 
one  collier  in  500  ever  washes  his  whole  person,  unless  he  may  chance  to  have  op- 
portunities of  bathing  in  summer,  to  which,  by  the  bye,  he  does  not  attribute  any 
ill  effects,  though  he  fears  injury  from  his  using  water  to  his  back  in  the  common 
process  of  washing.  The  collier,  as  a  general  rule,  when  he  comes  home  from  his 
day's  labour,  as  black  from  head  to  foot  as  the  coal  lie  has  been  working,  sits  down 
on  a  stool  before  the  fire  and  washes  his  face,  neck,  and  breast,  his  arms  and  his 
shoulders,  and  his  legs  up  to  his  knees— often  not  so  far  ;  he  waslies  his  head  on 
Saturdays.  The,  whole  of  the  rest  of  his  peraon  remains  untouched  by  water.  I 
found,  during  casual  visits  to  tlieir  cottages  from  time  to  time,  after  the  hours  of 
VOL.  IV.      NO.  VII.  K 
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— and  is  liable  every  day  to  be  carried  off  by  a  thousand  acci- 
dents * — and  who  will  wonder  that  he  is  destitute  of  education, 
of  reflection,  and  of  provident  habits, — i^orant  of  the  relation 
betwixt  wages  and  capital — despotic  in  his  control  over  the  free 
labour  of  his  fellow-workmen — easily  duped  into  combinations 
and  strikes, — and  the  creature  of  sensuality  and  intoidcation  I 

It  makes  one  shudder  to  contemplate  a  manufacturing  popu- 
lation composed  of  such  individuals.  Their  underground  occu- 
pation removes  them  from  all  association  and  sympathy  with 
other  classes  of  labourers.  They  constitute  a  separate  class  of 
their  own ;  and  the  frequent  disturbances  in  the  mining  districts 
show,  that  unless  great  improvements  take  place,  we  have  a  vol- 
cano in  our  social  system,  which,  did  its  full  force  break  out, 


labour,  some  hundreds  of  men  in  the  aet  of  washing  ;  the  backs  of  every  one  of 
them  were  quite  black,  and  every  one  gave  the  same  reason,-in  the  same  words,  for 
not  washing  his  back,  namely,  <  that  it  would  weaken  it' " — Tremenheere'^  JReport, 
1844. 

*  The  accidents  in  the  mines  of  Great  Britain  occasion  about  2500  deaths  in  a 
year.  At  every  explosion  from  1743  to  1845,  there  have  been,  on  an  average,  13 
lives  lost.  The  Mining  Journal  keeps  a  weekly  record  of  these  accidents  ;  and  the 
following  is  its  catalogue  for  a  week,  taken  at  random,  in  February  hust : — 

"  Mine  Accidents. 

*'  Bent  Orange,  Oldham — H.  Stochley  was  killed  from  injuries  of  the  spine, 
caused  by  an  unnecessarily  rapid  winding  of  a  carriage,  which  was  pulled  over  him. 
At  the  same  colliery,  (belonging  to  T.  Butterworth,  Esq.,)  J.  Spurr  got  into  so  nar- 
row a  passage,  that  a  waggon  in  passing,' crushed  him  to  death. 

"  Ilkeston,  Derhy8h%re.*~-V.  Bostock  was  killed  by  part  of  the  workings  falling 
on  him  in  a  colliery  in  which  he  was  employed. 

**  Coltness  Iran  Company^  near  Shoits.' — As  three  men  and  a  boy  were  descend- 
ing one  of  this  Company's  pits,  the  belt  chain  caught  hold  of  the  bucket,  and  upset 
it,  precipitating  them  all  to  the  bottom.  The  men  were  killed,  but  the  boy  was  mi- 
raculously saved. 

<*  Longton,  StaJbrdahire.^^Aa  W.  Hannaby  (eleven  years  of  age)  was  pushing  a 
corfe  to  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  to  be  lowered  into  the  mine,  it  got  beyond  his  control, 
when  both  fell  down  the  shaft,  ninety  yards  deep.     The  boy  was  killed. 

^  BaUeswodden  Mine, — A  large  *  scale'  of  ground  fell  on  and  seriously  injured 
T.  Leggo,  while  at  work* 

**  Wyndham  Pit^  Cleator  Moor. — D.  Lash  and  J.  Wilkinson  have  died  from  the 
effects  of  injuries  received  by  an  explosion  at  this  pit. 

**  Plean  Colliery^  Stirling. — As  D.  Forsyth  and  his  son  were  undermining  a  large 
piece  of  coal,  it  suddenly  parted  from  the  roof,  and  falling  upon  the  son,  killed  hun 
in  the  presence  of  his  father. 

«  Woodh  ad  Lead  Mines^ — A  poor  boy,  named  Murray,  fell  down  a  sump,  thir- 
ty-six feet  deep,  and  was  seriously  injured. 

*<  Thistleyfield^  BtUterwotih,  Lancashire. — Two  young  men  were  killed  while  em- 
ployed in  a  coal-pit. 

**  Firgrove  Colliery,  Middleion. — As  three  brothers  were  descending  Messrs. 
Knowles's  pit,  Milnmo,  in  consequence  of  tiie  head  stocks  giving  way,  they  came 
in  contact  with  an  ascending  tub,  and  were  thrown  out,  two  being  killed. 

*'  Margam  Col/iery^  near  Fyle.-— An  explosion  of  fire-damp  took  place  here  yes- 
terday week,  but  the  men,  with  one  exception,  fortunately  escaped,  by  throwing 
themselves  upon  their  faces  into  the  water  running  through  the  works.  J.  Jones, 
being  more  exposed  than  the  rest,  was  much  burned  by  the  ignited  damp." 
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could  be  restrained  neither  by  reason  nor  law,  and  might  mate- 
rially disturb  the  framework  of  society. 

These  improvements  the  Legislature  are  wisely  encouraging. 
But  it  is  witn  the  capitalists — the  employers — ^that  the  responsi- 
bility must  rest  of  carrying  them  fiilly  out.  Were  the  capitalists 
joint-stock  companies,  we  would  expect  to  meet  with  difficulties 
in  doing  this ;  out  it  should  be  different  with  private  individuals, 
who  can  devise  and  carry  out  their  plans  unfett^ed ;  and  almost 
the  whole  mining  works  of  the  country  are  in  the  hands  of 
private  individuals. 

The  improvements  necessary  will  be  seen  from  a  perusal  of 
the  Commissioners'  Reports,  and  the  evidence  appenaed.  We 
have  no  space  at  present  to  analyze  these  valuable  documents ; 
but  the  following  occur  to  our  recollection  as  some  of  the  most 
useftd  suggestions : — 

(1.)  The  masters  should  abolish  the  truck  system,  and  give 
fair  effect  to  the  Act  which  .prohibits  it.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
few  instances  have  they  done  so ;  and  although  the  reasons  given 
for  its  continuance  are  plausible  (such  as  the  distance  of  works 
from  markets,  &c.)  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  that  the  Legislature, 
after  due  investigation,  considered  the  system  bad  as  a  whole, 
and  passed  a  law  prohibiting  it.  Any  evasion  of  that  statute 
leads  the  miners  to  suppose  that,  while  laws  can  be  enforced  to 
the  letter  where  he  is  concerned,  it  is  otherwise  with  the  rich. 
Such  an  idea  will  be  removed  from  his  mind  by  the  master  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  Truck  Act. 

(2).  The  iron  fui^nace  should  not  be  blown  upon  Sundays, 
except  in  so  far  as  absolutely  necessanr.  This  has  been  success- 
fully tried  at  many  works,  and  the  change  has  been  beneficial 
in  the  district  around. 

(3).  The  schools  and  churches  which  many  of  the  iron-masters 
are  establishing  in  their  districts,  should  have  teachers  and 
clergymen  not  merely  of  high  attainments,  but  of  enthusiastic 
dispositions,  whose  ardour  will  lead  them  to  leave  no  effort 
untried  for  the  amelioration  and  improvement  of  the  population; — 
and  the  masters  or  their  managers  should  personally  take  an 
interest  in  the  schools,  by  visiting  them  statedly,  and  in  other 
ways. 

(4).  The  construction,  ventilation,  and  cleanliness  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  miners  is  the  next  important  point ;  and  its 
beneficial  effect  will  best  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  state  of 
matters,  in  that  respect,  at  a  colliery  in  Ayrshire. 

"  The  colliery  in  question  is  that  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  about  a 
mile  and  a-half  from  Kilmambck,  Ayrshire.  It  has  been  in  exist* 
ence  many  years,  and. has,  for  the  last  forty  years,  been  under  one 
management — that  of  Mr.  Guthrie  of  Mount,  his  Grace's  agent.    It 
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employs  about  120  families  of  colliers.  These,  instead  of  being 
crowded  together  in  long  rows  of  cottages,  of  fifty  or  sixty  each  (where 
the  contamination  of  bad  example  quickly  spreads  to  the  whole,  and 
the  difiiculties  of  the  well  disposed  in  keeping  their  homes  neat,  and 
their  children  clean  and  well  behaved,  are  increased),  are  separated  in 
groups  of  five  or  six  houses  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  firom  each  other,  each  with  its  plot  of  garden-ground.  No  dogs 
or  poultry  are  allowed  to  be  kept,  and  other  arrangements  are  made 
for  comfort,  propriety,  and  cleanliness,  around  the  houses.  Where  so 
few  are  collected  together,  there  is  obviously  a  better  chance  of  order 
and  harmony,  and  a  mutual  regard  for  each  other's  convenience  and 
comfort.  Things  offensive  to  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  best 
among  them  are  more  easily  kept  down,  and  what  is  reasonable  and 
judicious  is  more  readily  established  by  the  force  of  a  sound  public 
(pinion.  Substantial  comfort,  order  and  cleanlineas^  prevailed  within 
and  around  these  cottages."* 

Such  neatness  and  tidiness  in  the  cottages  of  the  workmen 
will  aid  also  in  promoting  habits  of  personal  cleanliness,  which 
should  be  encouraged  by  providing  aoundant  supplies  of  water 
conveniently  situated. 

(5.)  Another  great  point  would  be,  to  extend  the  contracts 
with  the  workmen,  and  the  period  of  occupation  of  their  dwell- 
ings, beyond  a  fortnight  or  a  mouthy  which  is  the  general  period, 
to  six  months  or  a  twelvemonth.  At  present,  the  workman  is 
liable  to  be  turned  adrift,  without  work  or  house,  upon  fourteen 
days'  or  a  month's  warning.  He  is,  therefore,  constantly  unset- 
tled. But,  by  engaging  him  for  a  longer  period,  his  habits  would 
become  more  settled,  and  he  would  be  more  open  to  suggestions 
for  his  improvement. 

(6.)  Every  thing  should  be  done  to  prevent  accidents  in 
mines,  and  to  take  away  the  notion  from  tne  workman  that  no- 
body cares  for  him — a  notion  that  is  not  without  foundation, 
when  a  coal-master  could  say,  without  emotion,  that  it  was  of  no 
consequence  how  many  workmen  were  killed,  as  he  could  get 
plenty  of  others. 

(7.)  No  exertion  should  be  spared  to  introduce  and  encourage 
savings'  banks,  benefit  societies,  libraries,  reading-rooms,  and 
other  such  institutions,  into  the  mining  districts,  so  as  to  foster 
habits  of  providence  and  intelligence. 

And,  finally,  the  spirit  in  which  all  of  these  improvements 
would  require  to  be  set  agoing  or  carried  on,  should,  in  Mr. 
Tremenheere's  words,  be  a  "  course  of  kind,  forbearing,  paternal, 
and  generous  treatment,"  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  "  thus 
uniting  their  people  to  themselves  in  the  bonds  of  mutual  confi- 
dence and  good  will." 

♦  Tancred's  Report,  1845. 
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Abt.  VI. — HandnBook  for  Travellers  in  Spain,   and  Readers 
at  Home,    By  Richard  Ford.    London,  1845. 

Madrid,  as  Mr.  Ford  informs  us,  may  now  be  reached  in  six 
days  from  London.  But  although  political  events  occurring  in 
Spain  are  rapidly  transmitted  to  our  Journals,  and  we  have  long 
had  frequent  intercourse  with  the  principal  Spanish  seaports,  it 
will  surprise  any.  reader  of  the  interesting  work  before  us  to  per- 
ceive, how  very  little  is  really  understood  in  Britain  of  the  true  con- 
dition of  the  interior  of  the  kingdom.  "  Spain  is  a  terra  incog- 
nita to  naturalists,  geologists,  and  every  other  branch  of  ists  and 
ologists"  says  Mr.  Ford  (p.  77) ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
actual  state  of  the  country  has  hitherto  remained  too  much 
unknown,  except  in  the  most  superficial  manner,  to  the  public  of 
this  kingdom. 

Some  of  the  causes  which  have  produced  this  result  are  suf- 
ficiently obvious,  and  will  be  hereafter  adverted  to;  but,  as- 
suredly, the  absence  of  attractive  interest  cannot  be  ranked 
among  these  causes.  There  are  few,  if  any,  countries  which 
more  deserve  attention  than  Spain,  whether  in  respect  to  her 
past  history,  her  present  state  of  transition,  or  her  future  career, 
rossessed,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  of  the  elements  of  national 
strength  and  greatness,  Spain  rose,  after  many  struggles  and 
much  noble  efiort,  to  be  for  a  time  the  arbitress  among  the  na- 
tions both  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  But,  speedily  passing 
her  zenith,  she  has  now  been  descending,  through  successive 
centuries,  with  brief  respite,  from  one  stage  of  decline  to  another, 
until  little  else  remains  for  the  present  but  the  Shade  of  a  mighty 
Name.  Decay  is  within  her  cities,  and  the  desert  among  her 
plains — her  highways  are  unfrequented  and  lonely — those  great 
ports  and  navsd  arsenals,  which  furnished  forth  magnificent  fleets 
from  the  days  of  the  Armada  to  those  of  Trafalgar,  are  now 
almost,  or  altogether,  without  one  solitary  ship  of  war — and  those 
soldiers  who  conquered  at  the  Garigliano,  and  Pavia,  and  St. 
Quintin,  or  won  kingdoms  under  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  have  been 
succeeded  by  the  modem  armies  which  fled  before  the  French 
invaders  of  their  country,  with  a  facility  that  stripped  even  vic- 
tory of  its  renown. 

So  melancholy  a  change  in  the  fate  of  a  great  nation,  it  is 
profoundly  afiecting  to  contemplate ;  and  all  the  more  so,  as  it 
IS  borne  with  an  apparent  patience  and  resignation,  which,  had 
they  been  free  from  the  taint  of  a  too  submissive  indolence,  would 
have  lent  something  like  dignity  even  to  decline. 

The  true  cause  of  the  flow  and  ebb  of  Spanish  greatness  is 
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written^  in  obvious  characters^  in  her  history ;  it  is  fraught  with 
instruction,  and  may  be  expressed  in  few  words.  Spam  arose 
in  the  day  of  her  fireedom ;  from  the  hour  when  her  civil  and 
religious  liberties  were  subverted,  she  has  decayed :  and  her  re- 
generation will  only  be  assured  from  the  date  when  those  liber- 
ties shall  once  again  be  restored. 

Under  the  consecutive  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Charles 
y.,  and  Philip  II.,  the  outward  grandeur  of  Spain  was  at  its 
height.  But  it  was  in  the  same  period  that  the  seeds  were  surely 
sown  of  all  her  after  decline.  It  was  then  that  the  powers  of  the 
nobility  were  broken,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  undermined. 
It  was  then  that  religious  freedom  was  destroyed,  and  the  modern 
Inquisition  struck  its  roots  deep  into  the  heart  of  Spain.  Of  these 
two  great  evils,  civil  and  rebgious  despotism,  acting  with  re- 
doubled energy  when  combinec^  it  is  pernaps  to  the  latter,  work- 
ing through  the  Inquisition,  that  the  greater  share  of  the  modem 
decline  of  Spain  may  justly  be  ascribed.  It  was  not  the  impious 
or  the  criminal,  who  was  tne  object  of  hostility  to  the  Inquisition, 
The  great  enemy  which,  with  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  it 
knew  and  hunted  down,  was  the  man  who  dared  to  assert  the  sa- 
cred right  of  freedom  of  conscience.  With  all  its  extensive  orga- 
nization for  tracing  and  securing  whomsoever  was  denounced  as 
suspect — ^with  its  nefarious  and  stealthy  procedure,  basely  con- 
trived to  take  an  unseen  aim,  and  strike  when  least  suspected — 
appealing  to  abject  superstition,  or  to  craven  fear,  as  the  human 
passions  on  which  it  had  to  work,  and  sapping  the  very  founda- 
tions of  society  by  sowing  .distrust  between  spouses,  or  infrising 
treachery  into  the  breast  of  parent  and  child — the  Inquisition 
spread  its  poison  through  the  veins  of  the  social  system.  And  thus 
at  length,  working  along  with  civil  tyranny,  it  produced  an  utter 
prostration  in  the  minus  of  all  classes  of  the  people,  who  found 
their  only  safety  to  consist  in  the  abject  surrender  of  freedom  of 
thought  and  conscience  to  the  Holy  Office,  as  they  had  surren- 
dered their  whole  temporal  freedom  to  the  king.  It  has  been  well 
observed,  that  the  Inquisition  presented  '^  the  most  effectual  bar- 
rier, probably,  that  was  ever  opposed  to  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge ;"  and  that  "  the  moral  influence  of  this  tribunal,  eating 
like  a  pestilent  canker  into  the  heart  of  the  monarchy,  at  the 
very  time  when  it  was  exhibiting  a  most  goodly  promise,  left  it  at 
length  a  bare  and  sapless  trunk."  * 

It  would  have  been  interesting,  had  our  limits  permitted,  to 
trace  in  some  detail  the  present  degenerate  state  of  Spain,  both 


•  Preacott*s  Fcrd.  and  Isab.  i.,  332,  333.    See  also  Dunlop's  Mem.  of  Spaiu,  i., 
12,audii.,337. 
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morally  and  physically,  to  its  true  root,  the  extinction  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom.  But  we  must  now  proceed  to  some  analysis  of 
the  work  before  us,  and  have  only  been  led  into  these  prefatory 
observations,  because  the  condition  of  that  country  incessantly 
forces  upon  the  reader  of  Mr.  Ford's  work  the  inquiry,  to*  what 
cause  her  mournful  reverse  of  fortune  is  to  be  attributed ;  and 
the  present  position  of  Spain  adds  a  double  attraction  to  every 
such  inquiry. 

The  "  Hand-Book "  purports  to  describe  "  the  country  and 
cities  ;  the  natives  and  their  manners ;  the  antiquities,  religion, 
legends,  fine  arts,  literature,  sports,  and  gastronomy,"  of  Spain ; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  give  notices  of  Spanish  history.  It  is 
evident  from  this  enumeration,  that  the  subjects  embraced  by  it 
are  too  varied  and  extensive  to  be  exhausted  in  two  duodecimos. 
But  on  each  of  these  subjects,  a  store  of  valuable  information, 
"  the  fruit  of  many  years'  wandering  in  the  Peninsula,"  will  be 
found.  The  work  embraces  a  range  of  topics,  from  the  imposing 
palace  of  "  the  vasty  Escorial,"  down  to  the  public  kitchen  of 
the  humble  veiita^  with  its  blackened  walls,  its  range  of  pots  and 
pipkins,  and  the  sorry  national  cookery  which  smote  the  gastro- 
nomic stomachs  of  the  French  invaders  with  dismay.  "A  country 
with  thousands  of  priests,  and  never  a  cook  I"  was  the  emphatic 
expression  of  the  Frenchman's  horror  when  he  seized  and  occu- 
pied Spain. 

To  tne  traveller  in  Spain,  such  a  work  as  the  Hand-Book  was 
previously  a  great  desideratum ;  and  by  the  reader  at  home  it 
will  be  found  to  contain  much  both  of  instruction  and  enter- 
tainment. 

Mr.  Ford  has  consulted  almost  every  variety  of  taste  which  is 
likely  to  be  found  among  the  different  classes  of  travellers.  For 
the  sportsman,  and  especially  the  angler,  a  tour  of  the  highest 
attraction  is  sketched,  and  numerous  notices  are  incidentally 
given  of  "  virgin,  unwhipped  streams,  which  would  make  old 
Izaak  Walton's  mouth  water,"  (p.  687) ;  and  which  will  be 
found  not  a  little  tempting,  by  the  modem  lovers  of  "  the  gentle 
sport."  If,  again,  the  traveller  be  an  admirer  of  the  fine  arts, 
or  fond  of  legendary  lore,  or  an  antiquarian,  or  a  geologist ;  or, 
in  fine,  if  he  propose  to  himself  almost  any  other  peculiar  path 
of  investigation,  he  will  find  a  separate  tour  arranged  which  is 
specially  adapted  for  his  gratification. 

So  great  a  variety  of  subjects  creates  a  difficulty  in  selecting 
what  may  best  be  brought  under  the  more  particular  notice 
of  our  readers.  At  first,  the  numerous  localities  which  are 
interesting,  as  connected  with  some  of  the  more  salient  points 
of  Spanish  history,  seemed  to  claim  a  preferable  regard.  Such, 
for   instance,   are    the    cave    of  Pelayo,  in    the  Asturias,  the 
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cradle  of  the  Gotho-Spanish  monai'chy,  (p.  710);  and  the 
bridge  of  Pinos  in  Granada,  the  spot  where  Columbus  was 
overtaken  by  the  messengers  of  Isabella,  and  once  more  brought 
back  to  her  Court,  after  he  had  left  it  in  disgust,  and  was 
thus  far  on  his  way  to  carry  to  another  kingdom  the  proffered 
discovery  of  a  new  world,  (p.  328.)  Such,  also,  is  Argamasilla 
del  Alba,  in  Andalu9ia,  in  the  prison  of  which  Don  Quixote 
was  composed,  (p.  310) :  and  such  the  pass  in  the  desert  heights 
near  Almendin,  still  termed  El  ultimo  sospiro  del  MorOy  where 
the  unhappy  Boabdil,  el  chico  rey^  the  last  of  the  Moorish 
kings  of  Granada,  took  his  farewell  gaze  at  his  home  of  the 
Alhambra,  when  wending  his  way  in  tears  to  exile  in  the  Alpujar- 
ras.  It  was  then  that,  according  to  the  well  known  tradition, 
his  mother,  Ayeshah,  addressed  him  :  "  thou  dost  well  to  weep 
like  a  woman,  for  that  which  thou  hast  not  defended  like  a 
man,"  (p.  396.)  Bitter,  indeed,  might  the  tears  of  the  de- 
throned monarch  have  been,  could  he  then  have  foreseen  his 
posterity  reduced  to  subsist  on  the  alms  which  they  begged  at 
the  mosque-doors  in  Fez ! 

But  it  would  be  too  long  to  enumerate  even  a  very  few  of  the 
interesting  localities  in  Spain,  which  would  have  pre-eminently 
claimed  attention,  had  it  been  our  purpose  to  make  a  selection  of 
these  from  the  Hand-Book.  We  shall,  therefore,  advert  only  to 
one  other,  the  convent  of  St.  Yuste,  in  Estremadura,  which  was 
the  last  retreat  of  Charles  V,,  after  he  had  resigned  the  throne, 
and  which  witnessed  his  strange  proceeding,  of  having  his  own 
obsequies  celebrated  in  his  lifetime,  when  ne  caused  himself  to 
be  laid  in  the  coffin,  and  the  service  for  the  dead  to  be  chanted 
over  him.  This  curious  act  of  mortification  and  penance,  dic- 
tated by  the  feebleness  of  a  mind  impaired  by  severe  illness,  and 
haunted  by  superstitious  fear,  is  discredited  by  Mr.  Ford,  (p. 
552)  apparently  because  it  was  not  among  any  of  the  traditions 
of  the  monks  whom  he  found  at  St.  Yuste.  But  the  statement 
of  Robertson,  and  the  authorities  on  which  he  relies,  are  not  to 
be  so  lightly  set  aside.* 

Giving  up  the  design  of  noticing  mere  localities,  however  at- 
tractive from  historical  associations,  it  seemed  most  desirable  to 
attempt  to  exhibit  something  of  the  actual  condition  of  Spain  and 
its  people,  as  illustrated  in  Mr.  Ford's  work,  that  being  always  a 
matter  of  deep  interest,  and  peculiarly  so  at  the  present  moment. 

In  entering  on  this  subject,  even  the  most  careless  observer 
must  be  struck  at  the  threshold  with  the  want  of  vital  union  and 
reciprocal  feeling,  which  exists  between  the  several  provinces  of 
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Spain,  to  so  great  a  degree  as  to  render  the  national  body  politic 
rather  a  conglomerate  of  minor  kingdoms,  than  one  consoli- 
dated kingdom  in  itself.  The  provinces  are,  in  many  instances, 
physically  separated  from  each  other  by  the  great  mountain 
ranges  which  traverse  the  country,  and  the  deficiency  of  inter- 
provincial  communication  by  good  roads.  But  they  appear  to 
have  been  equally  kept  asunder  by  the  social  and  moral  barriers, 
arising  from  prejudices,  rivalries,  habits,  and  modes  of  life-,  which, 
originating  at  an  early  period,  have  for  ages  been  stereotyped  in 
the  several  localities  of  Spain. 

It  is  one  result  of  this  state  of  affairs,  that  a  just  view  of  the 
country  cannot  be  taken  without  paying  regard  to  the  more  pro- 
minent peculiarities  of  the  several  provinces,  and  combining  this 
with  the  consideration  of  those  subjects  winch  are  of  a  national 
character  and  pervade  the  kingdom  generally.  Either  of  these 
two  classes  of  topics,  the  provincial  or  the  national,  if  ftilly  treated, 
would  far  more  than  exhaust  our  limits.  But  we  shall  endeavour 
first  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  few 
of  the  provinces,  and  then  to  consider  some  interesting  particu- 
lars afiecting  the  kingdom  at  large.  Undoubtedly,  any  such 
attempt  can  be  but  imperfectly  executed  in  the  brief  space  to 
which  it  must  be  confined ;  and  there  are  other  Ixodes  of  treating 
the  work  before  us,  which  might,  in  various  respects,  be  more 
attractive ;  but  none  appears,  on  the  whole,  so  well  adapted  to 
attain  the  great  object  of  elucidating,  in  some  degree,  the  present 
condition  ot  the  Spanish  nation. 

Andalu9ia,  however  important,  is  more  familiar  to  British 
readers  than  many  of  the  other  provinces  of  Spain.  Merely 
commending  to  attention  the  account  which  is  given  in  the 
Hand-Book,  of  Seville  and  its  celebrated  cathedral — Cordova 
and  its  Mezquita — and  Granada,  with  the  Alhambra,  we  shall 
pass  to  other  provinces  less  commonly  explored.  But  it  may  be 
noticed,  in  domg  so,  as  characteristic  of  the  state  of  Spain,  that 
in  Andalu9ia  vast  tracts  exist  of  land,  once  cultivated  and  popu- 
lous, now  mere  tenantless  prairies,  dehesas  v  despobladas ;  but 
evincing  that  they  retain  all  their  former  fertility,  Dy  their  "  bril- 
liant Flora,  which  is  that  of  a  hot-house  growing  wild.  Flowers  of 
every  colour,  like  perfruned  cups  of  rubies,  ametnysts,  and  topazes, 
filled  with  sunshine,  tempt  the  stranger  at  every  step." — P.  148. 

Very  different  are  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  "  kingdom"  of 
Galicia — ^though  even  there,  in  the  warmer  districts,  such  as  the 
lower  valleys  of  the  Minho,  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  orange 
abound.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  country  is  mountainous, 
and  the  climate  temperate  and  rainy.  Galicia  is  well  adapted 
for  rearing  any  quantity  of  cattle ;  and  to  Englishmen  the  remark 
of  Mr.  Ford  is  interesting,  that  under  our  late  tariff  there  is  a 
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probability  that  this  district  will  afford  an  increasing  supply  of 
live  stock  to  the  markets  of  Britain. 

Qalicia  enjoys  the  unenviable  distinction  of  being  regarded  as 
the  Boeotia  of  the  north-west  of  Spain.  Its  interior  is  compara- 
tively unknown  to  the  bulk  of  Spaniards  themselves.  Its  hills 
provide  a  race  of  porters  to  both  Spain  and  Portugal,  somewhat 
as  the  Scottish  Highlands  used  to  furnish  a  tribe  of  caddies  to 
their  metropolis.  Benighted  ignorance,  as  usual,  characterizes 
the  peasants ;  though  Compostella,  the  star-paved  city  of  St.  lago, 
the  tutelar  saint  of  Spain,  is  in  GaUcia.  Gross  indeed  must  the 
superstition  be,  which  devoutly  believes  in  the  well-known  legend 
of  St.  lago's  voyage  from  Joppa  to  Galicia  in  seven  days,  after 
his  head  was  cut  off,  steering  himself  all  the  way,  in  a  boat  of 
stone.  But  the  existence  of  such  creduKty  and  infatuation  is  un- 
fortunately not  a  provincial  peculiarity,  but  a  national  trait ;  as 
fabulous  legends,  supported  by  forged  miracles,  have  long  super- 
seded the  Bible  in  many  parts  of  Spain,  and  have  proved  a  source 
of  great  wealth,  and  equal  disgrace,  to  the  Itoman  Catholic 
Church  in  that  kingdom. 

In  Galicia  the  cottages  are  infested  with  vermin ;  and  this  also, 
by  the  way,  appears  to  be  a  national,  rather  than  a  provincial 
characteristic.  They  are  "  full  of  dirt,  smoke,  and  damp,"  and 
"  the  same  room  does  for  nursery,  stable,  kitchen,  pig-stye,  par- 
lour, and  all."  The  women  often  "  do  all  the  drudgery  at  home, 
in  house  and  field,"  even  labouring  at  the  plough.  They  are 
never  idle ;  and  "  the  Rueca^  or  distaff,  is  part  and  parcel  of  a 
Gallega,  as  is  a  fan  of  an  Andalu9a."  The  men  are  a  fine  race, 
physically  speaking,  but  they  proved  a  sorry  set  of  soldiers  in 
the  Peninsular  campaigns.  Tney  speak  a  strange  patois,  with  a 
"  half  singing,  halt  whining  accent,"  and  containing  a  "  con- 
fused jumble  of  words  fix)m  many  languages,  but  chiefly  &om 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese."*  It  is  unintelligible  to  Spaniards 
in  general — "  cependanty  les  Galliciens  s'entefident  entre  eux^  It 
would  appear  that  the  Gallegos  are  proverbially  notorious  as  the 
most  obstmate  litigants  in  all  Spain. — ^P.  648. 

"  The  country,"  says  Mr.  Ford,  "  is  not  infested  with  robbers, 
for  there  are  few  travellers,  and  the  Galicians  pilfer  rather  in 
kitchens  than  on  the  highway."  But  whoever  reads  Borrow's 
amusing  journey  in  Galicia,  will  find  that  even  this  very  mo- 
derate amount  of  comparative  praise,  requires  to  be  taken  with 
considerable  qualification. 

Passing  now,  with  Mr.  Ford,  into  the  adjoining  "  kingdom"  of 
Leon,  it  appears  to  be  peopled  by  a  race  of  hardy,  ill-educated 
agriculturists,  who  are  backward  enough  to  plough  still  in  the 
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classical  fashion  "  of  Triptolemus  and  the  Georglcs."  They  are 
animated  with  a  more  kindly  feeling  towards  the  British,  however, 
than  most  of  their  countrymen,  and  generally  possess  an  honest 
simplicity  of  character.  The  practice  of  riding  down  cattle  with 
the  lasso  still  exists  here  as  it  does  among  their  descendants  in 
South  America. 

The  dresses  of  Spaniards  in  general  are  often  highly  picturesque, 
varying  from  province  to  province,  and  they  are  minutely  and 
curiously  described  in  the  Hand-Book.  In  Leon,  although  it 
appears  that  the  people  frequently  dwell  in  mud  hovels,  and  are 
in  a  miserable  condition,  yet  "  the  peasant's  dress  near  Ciudad 
Eodrigo  and  Salamanca,  is  peculiar  and  expenave ;  his  Stmday 
costume  is  worth  more  than  that  of  all  the  peers  who  attend  early 
service  at  Whitehall  chapel."  For  the  details  of  this  gay  dress, 
and  the  corresponding  dress  of  the  female  peasant  (the  Charro  y 
Charra  of  the  district,)  we  must  refer  to  our  author. — P.  559. 

In  Leon,  around  Astorga,  are  the  Maragatos,  "  perhaps  the 
most  singular  caste,"  says  Borrow,  "  to  be  found  amongst  the 
chequered  population  of  Spain.  They  have  their  own  peculiar 
customs  and  dress,  and  never  intermarry  with  Spaniards.  Their 
name  is  a  clue  to  their  origin,  as  it  signifies  Moorish-Goths,  and 
at  the  present  day  their  garb  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the 
Moors  of  Barbary.  They  are  a  nation  of  arrierosy  or  carriers, 
and  almost  esteem  it  a  disgrace  to  follow  any  other  profession."* 
Their  fidelity  to  their  trust  is  such  that  they  will  protect  the 
goods  confided  to  them  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives ;  and  thus, 
although  they  charge  much  higher  rates  than  others  of  the 
trade,  "  almost  the  entire  commerce  of  nearly  one-half  of  Spain 
passes  through  their  hands."t  Keferring  for  ftiller  details  of  this 
curious  race  to  our  author  and  Mr.  Borrow,  it  may  serve  as  a 
sample  of  their  singularities  to  be  informed,  that  "  the  whole 
tribe  assembles  twice  a-year  at  Astorga,  at  the  feasts  of  Corpus 
and  the  Ascension,  when  they  dance  El  Canizo,  beginning  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  ending  precisely  at  three.  If  any  one, 
not  a  Maragato,  joins,  they  all  leave  off  immediately." — P.  594. 

Leaving  the  Leonese,  it  appears  that  in  Estremadura,  both 
Upper  and  Lower,  there  are  vast  districts  of  fertile  land  where 
the  finest  wheat  might  be  raised  in  inexhaustible  quantities, 
but  which  are  abandoned  to  sheep  walks.  Under  the  Eomans 
and  the  Moors,  this  province  was  both  a  granary  and  a  garden ; 
and  it  is  still  called  by  the  Gipsies — that  singular  race  which 
pretty  strongly  flavours  the  population  of  several  provinces  in 
Spain — Chin  del  Manroy  the  land  of  com.  The  cities  of  Estremar- 
dura  "  are  few  and  dull ;  their  roads  are  made  by  sheep,  not  men ; 
and  their  inns  are  mere  stables  for  beasts,"  (p.  516.)    The  Estre- 
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menoa  are  simple,  kind-hearted,  and  contented.  The  chief  stock 
of  the  province  is  sheep,  and  the  famous  merino  sheep  are  here. 
The  term  merino,  by  the  way,  "  is  said  to  be  derived  from  marino, 
because  the  original  breed  of  sheep  was  imported  by  sea  from 
England"  in  the  time  of  Henry  11.  (P.  517.)  Large  flocks  of 
sheep,  containing  1 0,000  in  each,  have  their  summer  quarters  in 
the  higher  districts  of  the  province,  and  come  down  to  the  plains 
in  winter.  Some  of  these  flocks  travel  over  a  distance  of  150 
leagues ;  and  a  free  sheep  walk,  90  paces  wide,  is  kept  for  them 
on  each  side  of  the  highway  "  which  entirely  prevents  enclosure 
and  good  husbandry."  The  fleece  of  the  sheep  which  migrate  is 
finer  than  that  of  those  which  are  kept  stationary.  The  flesh  is 
inferior,  "  as  no  Estremenian  ever  nas  dreamed  of  putting  a 
Merino  fleece  on  a  Southdown  carcase."  The  listless  shepherds, 
says  Mr.  Ford,  laconically,  "  are  mere  brutes,  like  the  animals 
with  whom  they  live,  and  in  whose  skins  they  are  clothed."  But 
their  avocation  is  more  popular  than  that  of  tillage,  which  re- 
quires fixed  residence,  foresight,  some  machinery,  ana  much  steady 
labour — all  which  is  escaped  by  the  man  who  spends  his  life  in 
wandering  after  sheep. 

Estremadura  is  famous  for  its  swine,  which  find  food  with  ease 
in  those  woods  of  oak,  beech,  and  chestnut  which  cover  great  dis- 
tricts of  the  province. 

**  The  pigs  are  turned  out  in  legions  from  the  villages,  which  more 
correctly  may  be  termed  coalitions  of  pig-styes  ;  they  return  from  the 
woods  at  night,  and  of  their  own  accord,  like  the  catde  of  Juno.  {Livy^ 
243.)  On  entering  the  hamlet,  all  set  off  at  a  full  gallop,  in  a  handicap 
for  home,  into  which  each  single  pig  returns,  never  making  a  mistake ; 
there  he  is  welcomed  like  a  prodigal  son  or  a  domestic  fa^er." 

The  hams  and  sausages  of  Estremadura  have  always  been  cele- 
brated, and  well  they  may,  if  they  actually  perform  the  feat  of  in- 
spiring the  imagination  of  the  poets  who  devour  them.  As  to  this, 
it  is  said  by  the  biographer  oi  the  great  Lope  de  Vega,  that  he 
"never  could  write  poetry  unless  inspired  by  a  rasher." 

Estremadura  has  but  a  scanty  population. 

"  Sheep,  pigs,  locusts,  and  doves,  for  hours  and  days,  will  be  the  only 
living  things  which  the  traveller  will  see  in  these  despohladas.  You 
may  ride  for  leagues  without  meeting  a  human  being." 

The  scarcity  of  men,  however,  is  productive  of  one  advantage : 

"  The  roads  are  solitary  and  safe ;  where  there  are  no  travellers 
except  sheep,  why  should  there  be  robbers  ?" 

The  following  remarkable  sketch  of  the  natives  of  Estremadura, 
throws  a  melancholy  light,  not  merely  on  that  province,  but  on 
too  large  a  portion  of  the  whole  of  Spain : — 

"  The  Estremenos  live,  in  their  isolated  province,  like  the  Murcians, 
in  little  intercommunication  with  the  rest  of  mankind;  here  the  moral 
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and  material  obstacles  to  the  prosperity  of  Spain  are  painfully  exem- 
plified ;  ignorance,  indolence,  and  insecurity,  combine  with  poverty 
and  an  absence  of  small  proprietors ;  here  is  alike  a  want  of  fixed  capital 
in  the  landlord  as  of  circulating  capital  in  the  tenant.  The  backward 
population  is  indifferent  even  to  amelioration." 
Most  cordially  do  we  concur  in  the  remark  of  our  author,  that, 
"  Bad  government,  civil  and  religious,  was  the  real  cause  of  this 
abomination  of  desolation,  which  all  who  run  in  Estremaduramay  read; 
but  this  people  always  loves  to  look  for  causes  from  mthaut  of  those 
failures  which  are  the  necessary  results  of  causes  within" — ^P.  516. 

The  two  Castiles,  Old  and  New,  form  a  large  portion  of  "  the 
central  plateau  of  Spain,  of  which  they  are  truly  el  Coro  y  Castilloj 
the  heart  and  citadel.  The  Castilians  have  a  singular  antipathy 
to  trees,  and,  like  Orientals,  they  seldom  plant  any  except  those 
which  bear  fruit,  or  give  shelter  for  their  alamedas,^^  Water  is 
very  scarce,  and  fuel  and  timber  are  dear.  "  Nature  and  man 
are  alike  adust  and  tawny ;  everything  is  brown,  his  house,  his 
jacket,  his  wife,  and  his  ass,"  Amid  tne  finest  wheat  districts  in 
the*  world,  which  yield  a  great  return,  "  even  with  an  agriculture 
slovenly  as  that  in  Barbary,"  the  peasantry  are  in  a  state  of  poverty 
and  ignorance.  There  are  not  many  isolated  fiarms,  "  as  a  general 
insecurity  forces  men  to  congregate  for  mutual  protection."  The 
cottages  of  the  few  hamlets  which  exist,  are  often  built  of  mud, 
or  bricks  dried  in  the  sun,  and  the  openings  for  windows  are 
without  glass.  So  little  energy  or  resource  appears  to  exist  in 
the  people,  that,  in  some  instances,  ever  since  the  French  in- 
vaders tore  off  the  toofs  of  their  cottages  for  camp  fires,  and  the 
micovered  walls  became  decomposed  by  the  rain,  the  huts  have 
not  been  rebuilt.     Thus, 

"  Many  agricultural  families,  especially  about  Ocana,  as  near 
Guadix,  burrow  in  the  hill  sides,  and  live  in  holes  fitter  for  beasts  than 
men.  The  labour  of  the  inmates  is  increased  by  the  distance  of  their 
residence  from  their  work  :  they  have  to  start  long  before  daybreak, 
and  return  weary  as  their  cattle  after  nightfall.  Generally  speaking, 
both  man,  woman,  and  child,  are  overworked  in  the  fields  of  Spain, 
where  human  bone  and  sinew  supply  the  want  of  the  commonest  ma- 
chinery ;  yet,  from  knowing  no  better,  the  Castilian  does  not  complain, 
nay,  the  peasants  among  themselves  are  as  fond  of  amusement  as  chil- 
dren, and  ftill  of  raillery,  mother-wit,  and  practical  joking." — P.  718. 

The  pride  and  Espanolismo  of  the  Castilian,  have  long  been 
proverbial.  "  All  feel  equal  to  the  proudest  noble  througn  their 
common  birth-right  of  being  Castilians."  They  have  many  good 
qualities ;  they  are  not  addicted  to  low  degrading  vices ;  and 
although  "  proud,  obstinate,  ignorant,  prejudiced,  superstitious, 
and  uncommercial,"  yet,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Ford  thinks  they 
"  contain  the  virility,  vitality,  and  heart  of  the  nation,  and  the 
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sound  stuff  of  which  it  is  to  be  reconstructed."  With  all  this,  it 
is  a  striking  characteristic  of  the  state  of  Spain,  when  it  is  stated 
by  way  of  comparative  praise,  tliat  "  the  Castellano  is  less  ad- 
dicted to  murder  and  treachery  than  the  irritable  native  of  the 
south  and  south-east  provinces." — P.  719. 

Our  limited  space  will  prevent  us  from  making  any  further 
extracts  of  a  strictly  provincial  character ;  and  in  proceeding  to 
notice  some  of  those  features  in  the  condition  of  Spain  which  are 
common  to  the  kingdom  at  large,  it  is  striking,  as  already  re- 
marked, to  observe  the  state  of  aecay  of  many  of  the  towns  and 
cities,  contrasted  with  their  former  splendour.  Cordova,  we  are 
told,  in  the  10th  century,  under  the  Moors,  "  had  nearly  a  million 
of  inhabitants."  It  has  now  a  population  "  under  60,000,  or  as 
some  say,  and  probably  correctly,  45,000,"  (p.  296.)  The  old 
imperial  city  of  Toledo,  "  the  widowed  capital  of  two  dynas- 
ties," which  is  said  to  have  formerly  had  a  population  of  200,000, 
only  contains  now  about  15,000  inhabitants.  It  is  "  a  place  of 
palaces  without  princes,  convents  without  monks,  and  exclaus^ 
trados  without  bread,"  (p.  840).  And  a  town  of  more  modem 
greatness.  El  Ferrol,  "  like  La  Carraca  and  Cartagena,  is  a 
sad  emblem  of  Spain  herself ;  the  population  has  dwindled  down 
to  some  13,000,  and  is  poverty-stncken  and  unemploved.  It  is 
the  silence  and  decay  of  the  church-yard,  not  the  bustle  and 
vigour  of  the  dock-yard,  in  which,  in  1760,  50,000  men  toiled, 
and  where  in  1752,  55  men  of  war  floated."  Now  there  would 
appear  to  be  left  but  two  line-of-battle  ships,  "  little  better  than 
wrecks." 

In  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  Cordova,  an  attempt  may  be 
made  to  explain  this  decline,  by  referring  to  the  wars  with  the 
Moors,  and  the  overthrow  of  their  empire,  involving  with  it  the 
fate  of  their  chief  cities  ;  in  others,  as  in  that  of  Toledo,  by  re- 
ferring to  the  caprice  of  Charles  V.,  a  Fleming  and  foreigner, 
who  gave  all  the  court  patronage  to  the  "  upstart"  capital  of 
Madnd ;  or,  in  other  cases,,  as  that  of  Ferrol,  by  referring  to  the 
extinction  of  the  Spanish  navy.  But  all  these  explanations 
rather  serve  to  describe  the  fate  of  the  country,  than  to  account 
for  its  failure  to  repair  losses,  or  bear  changes,  similar  to  those 
which,  in  other  countries,  have  been  repaired  or  compensated, 
by  the  energies  of  the  people. 

It  would  DC  foreign  to  tne  purpose  of  our  commentaries  on  the 
Hand-Book,  to  advert  to  any  oiP  the  great  public  buildings  of 
Spain,  merely  as  such ;  though  Mr.  Ford  has  collected  much 
curious  matter  respecting  many  of  these.  But  there  is  one  of 
these  structures,  so  peculiar  in  its  origin  and  design,  that  it  pos- 
sesses interest  as  an  exponent  of  the  national  character  at  the 
period  when  it  was  bimt ;  and,  therefore,  though  its  history  is 
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well  known,  we  may  be  excused  for  briefly  noticing  it.  We  re- 
fer to  the  immense  fabric  reared  by  PhiUp  11.,  who  has  thence 
been  occasionally  termed  El  Escorialense  as  the  founder  of  the 
Escorial. 

Philip  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Ford  as  "  cold,  phlegmatic, 
suspicious,  timid,  and  arbitrary, — a  type  of  Spain  m  the  16th 
century,  and  a  despot  in  politics  and  polemics."  On  account  of 
the  great  victory  of  St.  Quintin,  which  was  gained  over  the 
French  in  1557,  on  the  day  consecrated  to  the  Aragonese  Saint 
Lorenzo,  the  grateful  monarch  vowed  to  build  a  church,  a 
monastery,  and  a  palace,  in  honour  of  that  saint  and  martyr. 
He  resolved  on  combining  all  these  in  one  great  edifice ;  and  as 
Saint  Lorenzo,  according  to  tradition,  had  been  roasted  to  death 
on  a  gridiron,  Philip  enjoined  the  architect  of  the  Escorial  to 
plan  the  edifice,  so  that  it  should  take  the  shape  of  the  instru- 
ment of  the  Saint's  martyrdom.  It  may  be  conceived  how 
severely  the  ingenuity  of  the  artist  must  have  been  ta.xed  by  the 
royal  mandate,  and  how  nearly  he  must  himself  have  suffered, 
as  it  were,  a  second  martyrdom,  upon  the  grand  architectural 
gridiron  which  was  to  hand  down  his  own  professional  fame  to 
posterity.  But  he  executed  his  task.  The  interior  of  a  great 
rectangular  parallelogram,  744  feet  by  580,  "  is  divided,"  we 
are  infcrmed,  "  into  courts,  which  represent  the  intersections  of 
the  bars  of  a  gridiron,  while  the  handle  forms  the  royal  resi- 
dence ;  the  feet  are  supplied  by  the  four  towers  at  the  comers," 
(p.  811.^  On  the  erection  of  this  untoward  structure  did 
Philip,  tor  more  than  twenty  years,  lavish  immense  sums  of 
money  annually,  until,  notwithstanding  the  defects  of  its  design, 
the  vast  and  sombre  pile  becapie  imposing  &om  its  grandeur, 
and  was  long  regarded  as  the  most  magnificent  palace  in  Europe. 
It  now  remains  the  gloomy  memorial  of  a  d!ark  and  bigoted 
age :  but  a  memorial  which  unfortunately  has  been  ever  too 
much  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  successive  generations  of 
Spaniard,  which  have  come  and  gone  since  the  day  when  it  was 
founded. 

Proceeding  according  to  the  plan  already  mentioned,  with  the 
notice  of  a  few  of  the  more  interesting  particulars  respecting  the 
social  condition  of  the  Spanish  kingdom,  as  detailed  in  the 
Hand-Book,  one  of  the  first  subjects  of  national  importance  there 
treated,  is  the  state  of  the  roads  and  conveyances  in  Spain.  The 
highways  of  a  kingdom  are  the  channels  of  internal  communication, 
aim,  as  it  were,  the  arteries  of  the  circulation  of  the  social  system. 
Their  condition  affords  one  very  valuable  test  of  the  state  of  the 
country.  We  are  accustomed  in  Britain  to  a  national  community, 
the  members  of  which,  from  north  to  south,  are  blended  and  fused 
together,  by  railroad  and  steamer,  in  the  most  frequent  and  inti- 
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mate  personal  intercourse.  We  have  intelligence  daily  radiated 
to  and  from  the  capital,  and  pervading  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  kingdom ;  giving  to  all  a  common  centre^  and 
subjecting  all  to  a  common  impulse.  But  in  this,  Spain  is  yet 
not  far  removed  from  the  social  antipodes  of  Britain.  So  great 
a  source  of  national  weakness,  and  so  remarkable  an  impediment 
to  national  improvement,  as  this  absence  of  easy  and  frequent 
internal  communication,  can  scarcely  receive  too  much  attention, 
in  forming  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  present  state  of  the 
country. 

The  obstructions  to  internal  intercourse  in  Spain  are  partly 

J  physical  and  partly  moral.    Both  classes  of  obstruction  are  very 
iilly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Ford. 

It  appears,  from  details  which  are  sufficiently  entertaining,  but 
rather  too  long  to  be  extracted,  that  mails  and  diligences  are 
as  yet  established  only  on  the  principal  high  roads  connected  with 
Madrid  :  elsewhere,  all  who  cannot  ride  must  betake  themselves 
to  the  antiquated  and  expensive  voiturier  system  of  locomotion. 
The  carriage,  or  "  real  Spanish  coche  de  collerasy^  is  a  huge  cum- 
brous machine,  drawn  by  six  mules,  and  has  undergone  little 
change  during  the  last  two  centuries.  To  this  vehicle  the  mules 
are  harnessed  with  ropes  : — 

"  The  tackle  is  laid  out  on  the  ground,  and  each  beast  is  brought 
into  his  portion  of  the  rigging.  The  start  is  always  an  important 
ceremony.  When  the  team  is  harnessed,  the  mayoral  (driver)  gets  all 
his  skeins  of  ropes  into  his  hand ;  the  zagal  (his  helper  or  cad)  his  sash 
full  of  stones ;  the  helpers  at  the  venta  (inn)  their  sticks  ;  at  a  given 
signal,  all  fire  a  volley  of  words  and  blows  at  the  team,  which,  once  in 
motion,  continues  at  a  brisk  pace^  performing  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  miles  a  day." 

The  ftmctions  of  the  zagal  are  sufficiently  arduous. 

"  He  runs  by  the  side  of  the  carriage,  picks  up  stones  to  pelt  the 
mules,  ties  and  unties  knots,  and  pours  forth  a  volley  of  blows  and 
oaths  from  the  moment  of  starting  to  that  of  arrival.  He  sometimes 
is  indulged  with  a  ride  by  the  side  of  the  mayoral  on  the  box,  when  he 
always  uses  the  tail  of  the  hind  mule  to  pull  himself  up  into  his  seat." 

Observe,  if  the  vehicle  should  meet  a  mal  pasao^  and  stick  fast 
in  the  mud,  "  push  it  out  backwards ;  the  more  you  draw  it  for- 
wards, the  deeper  you  get  into  the  mire,"  (p.  33.)  The  oaths 
which  the  drivers  shower  upon  their  cattle  are  "  limited  only  by 
the  extent  of  their  anatomical,  geographical,  astronomical,  and 
religious  (1)  knowledge  ;  un  muletier  a  ce  jeu  vaut  trois  rois^ 

In  the  nearly  total  absence  of  all  river  or  canal  navigation  in 
Spain,  such  a  state  of  travelling  as  that  above  describea,  on  all 
but  the  principal  high  roads  to  Madrid,  even  after  every  allow- 
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ance  is  made  for  riding  on  horse  or  mule,  affords  a  striking  mea- 
sure of  the  vast  distance  at  which  Spain  is  still  left  behind  in 
even  the  most  necessaiy  elements  of  political  and  social  organi- 
zation. If  any  one  can  estimate  the  mterval  between  the  state 
of  conveyance  bv  railway  and  that  by  a  coche  de  coUeras — almost 
as  great  as  the  interval  between  a  man-of-war  and  a  canoe — he 
will  have  made  one  step  in  taking  an  estimate  of  the  backward 
condition  of  modem  Spain,  and  perhaps  also  in  fonning  a  desire 
to  see  the  resources  of  that  great  country  developed,  to  her  own 
unspeakable  gain,  as  well  as  that  of  the  whole  family  of  civilized 
nations. 

But  the  moral  obstacles  to  internal  communication  in  Spain, 
are  at  least  as  remarkable  as  the  physical,  and  one  class  of  them  is 
most  painfully  illustrative  of  the  disor^nized  condition  of  the 
country.  This  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Ford's  chapter  entitled 
^^  Bobbers,  and  precautions  against  them,"  and  exhibits  to  a  pain- 
ful extent  a  state  of  society  bordering  on  dissolution  : — 

''  Bobbery  in  other  countries  has  yielded  to  increased  population,  to 
more  rapid  and  more  frequent  intercommunication.  The  distances  in 
Spain  are  very  great :  the  high-roads  are  few,  and  are  carried  throu^ 
long  leagues  of  uncultivated  plains,  *  deheaas^' — through  deserted 
towns,  dispeopled  districts,  ^  d^ohladas/  a  term  more  common  in 
Spain,  as  in  the  East,  than  that  of  village  is  in  England.  Andalusia  is 
the  most  dangerous  province,  and  it  was  always  so.  This  arises  from 
the  natare  of  the  country,  from  being  the  last  scene  of  the  Moorish 
struggle ;  [which  dates,  by  the  way,  as  &r  back  as  the  close  of  the 
15  th  century,  and  indicates  a  somewhat  chronic  state  of  this  social 
disorder ;]  and  now  fix)m  being  in  the  vicinity  of  Gibraltar,  the  great 
focus  of  smuggling,  which  prepares  the  raw  material  for  a  banditti. 

"  First  and  foremost  come  the  *  ladrdhes,'  the  robbers  on  a  great 
scale  ;  they  are  a  regularly  organized  band,  from  e^ht  to  fourteen  in 
number,  well  armed  and  mounted,  and  entirely  under  the  command 
of  one  leader.  These  are  the  most  formidable ;  and  as  they  seldom 
attack  any  travellers  except  with  overwhelming  forces,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances of  ambuscade  and  surprise,  where  everything  is  in  their 
favour,  resistance  is. generally  useless,  and  can  only  lead  to  &tal  acci- 
dents ;  it  is  better  to  submit  at  once  to  the  summons,  which  will  take 
no  denial,  o£  ^boca  ahajo,'  ^boca  a  tOerra^  *  down,,  mouth  to  the  earth.' 
Those  who  are  provided  with  such  a  sum  of  money  as  the  robbers 
think  according  to  their  class  of  life,  that  they  ought  to  carry  about 
them,  are  very  rarely  ill-used ;  a  frank,  confident,  and  good-humoured 
surrender  generally  not  only  prevents  any  bad  treatment,  but  secures 
even  civility  during  the  disagreeable  operation:  pistols  and  sabres 
are,  after  all,  a  poor  defence,  as  Mi*.  Cribb  said,  compared  to  civil 
words  and  deeds.  The  Spaniard  is  by  nature  high-bred  and  a  ^  cabal- 
lero,'  and  responds  to  any  appeal  to  qualities  of  which  his  nation  has 
reason  to  be  proud :  notwithstanding  these  moral  securities,  if  only  by 
way  of  making  assurance  doubly  sure,  an  Englishman  will  do  well, 
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when  travelling  in  exposed  districts,  to  be  provided  with  a  bag  con- 
taining fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars,  which  makes  a  handsome  purse, 
feels  heavy  in  the  hand,  and  is  that  sort  of  amount  which  the  Spanish 
brigand  thinks  a  native  of  this  proverbially  rich  country  ought  to  have 
with  him  on  his  travels.  He  has  a  remarkable  tact  in  estimating  from 
the  look  of  an  individual,  his  equipage,  &c.,  how  much  ready  money  it 
is  befiting  his  condition  for  him  to  have  about  him ;  if  the  sum  should 
not  be  enough,  he  resents  severely  the  depriving  him  of  the  regular 
spoil,  to  which  he  considers  himself  entitled  by  the  long-established 
usage  of  the  high-road.  The  traveller  who  is  unprovided  altogether 
with  cash  is  generally  made  a  severe  example  of,  pour  encourager  lea 
autres,  either  by  beating,  *  eckandole  palos,'  or  by  stripping  to  the  skin, 
^  dejandole  en  ciwros^  after  the  fashion  of  the  thieves  of  old,  near 
Jericho.  The  traveller  should  be  particularly  careful  to  -have  a  watch 
of  some  kind — one  with  a  gaudy  gilt  chain  and  seals,  is  the  best  suited : 
not  to  have  a  watch  of  any  kind  exposes  the  traveller  to  more  certain 
indignities  than  a  scantily  filled  purse.  The  money  may  have  been 
spent,  but  the  absence  of  a  watch  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  a 
premeditated  intention  of  not  being  robbed  of  it,  which  the  *  ladron ' 
considers  as  an  ui^ustifiable  attempt  to  defraud  him  of  his  right  It 
must  be  said,  to  the  credit  of  the  Spanish  brigands,  especially  those  of 
the  highest  class,  that  they  rarely  ill-use  women  or  children  ;  nor  do 
they  commence  firing  or  offering  violence  unless  resisted.  The  next 
class  of  robbers—omitting  some  minor  distinctions,  such  as  the  '  sal- 
teadores,'  or  two  or  three  persons  who  lie  in  ambuscade  and  jump  out 
on  the  unprepared  traveller— is  the  '  ratero^*  '  the  rat.'  He  is  held  in 
contempt,  but  is  not  less  dangerous.  He  is  not  brought  regularly 
up  to  the  profession  and  organized,  but  takes  to  it,  pro  re  natd,  of  a 
sudden  commits  his  robbery,  and  returns  to  his  pristine  vocation. 
Very  often,  on  the  arrival  of  strangers,  two  or  three  of  the  ill-condi- 
tioned worst  classes  get  up  a  robbery  the  next  day  for  the  special 
occasion,  according  to  the  proverb  *  la  ocasion  hace  al  ladron,''  The 
'  raterilloy'  or  small  rat)  is  a  skulking  footpad,  who  seldom  attacks  any 
but  single  and  unprotected  passengers,  who,  if  they  get  robbed,  have 
no  one  to  blame  but  themselves ;  for  no  man  is  justified  in  exposing 
Spaniards  to  the  temptation  of  doing  a  little  something  in  that  line. 
The  shepherd  with  his  sheep,  the  ploughman  at  his  plough,  the  vine- 
dresser amid  his  grapes — all  have  their  gun,  which,  ostensibly  for 
their  individual  protection,  furnishes  means  of  assault  and  battery 
against  those  who  have  no  other  defence  but  their  legs  and  virtue. 

"The  regular  first-class  ^ladrones^  are  generally  armed  with  a 
blunderbuss,  *  retajo^  which  hangs  at  their  saddles,  the  high-peaked 
*  alharda^  which  is  covered  with  a  fieece,  either  white  or  blue,^  the 
^zaUa^  Their  dress  is  for  the  most  part  very  rich  and  in  the  highest 
style  of  '  fl/fcibn,'  '  the  fancy ; '  they  are  the  envy  and  models  of  the 
lower  classes  of  Andalu^ians,  being  arrayed  after  the  fashion  of  the 
smuggler,  '  contrahandistay  or  the  bull-fighter,  '  torero,*  or  in  a  word, 
the  '  mo/o,'  or  dandy,  who,  being  peculiar  to  the  south  of  Spain,  will 
be  more  properly  described  in  Andalusia,  which  is  the  home  and  head- 
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quarters  of  all  those  who  aspire  to  the  elegant  accomplishments  and 
professions  to  which  we  have  just  alluded. 

"  Since  these  evils  have  so  long  been  notorious,  it  is  natural  that 
means  of  prevention  should  likewise  exist.     J£  the  state  of  things  were 
so  bad  as  exaggerated  report  would  infer,  it  would  be  impossible  that 
any  travelling  or  traffic  could  be  managed  in  the  Peninsula.     The 
mails  and  diligences,  as  we  have  said,  are  protected  by  Government, 
and  are  very  seldom  attacked ;  those  who  travel  by  other  methods, 
and  have  proper  recommendations,  will  seldom  fail  in  being  provided 
by  the  captain-generals,  or  the  military  commander  in  smsdler  dis- 
tricts, the  '  commandante  las  armes,'  with  a  sufficient  escort.     A  re- 
^lar  body  of  men  was  organized  for  that  purpose  all  over  Spain ; 
and  were  called  *  Miquelites,'  from,  it  is  said,  one  Miquel  de  Prats, 
an  armed  satellite  of  the  famous  or  infamous  Caesar  Borgia.    In  Cata- 
lonia they  are  called  *  Mozos  de  la  Escuadra  ;*  they  are  the  modem 
<  Hermandad,'  the  brotherhood  which  formed  the  old  Spanish  rural  arm- 
ed police.    They  serve  on  foot,  like  a  sort  of  dismounted  gendarmerie, 
and  are  under  the  orders  of  the  military  powers.     They  are  composed 
of  picked  and  most  active  young  men  ;  they  are  dressed  in  a  sort  of 
half  uniform  and  half  majo  costume.     Their  gaiters  are  black  instead 
of  yellow,  and  their  jackets  of  blue  trimmed  with  red.    They  are  well 
armed  with  a  short  gun  and  the  ^  cwnama^*  or  belt  round  the  belly, 
in  which  the  cartouches  are  placed,  a  much  more  convenient  contri- 
vance than  our  cartouche-box ;  they  have  a  sword,  a  cord  for  securing 
prisoners,  and  a  single  pistol,  which  is  stuck  in  their  sashes,  at  their 
backs.     This  corps  is  on  a  perfect  par  with  the  robbers,  from  whom 
some  of  them  ieure  chosen ;  indeed,  the  common  condition  of  the  '  m- 
dulto^  or  pardon  to  robbers,  is  to  enlist,  and  extirpate  their  former 
associates, — set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief;  both  the  honest  and  renegade 
Miquelites  hunt  '  la  mala  gente,*  as  gamekeepers  do  poachers.     The 
robbers  fear  and  respect  them :  an  escort  of  ten  or  twelve  Miquelites 
may  brave  any  number  of  banditti,  who  never  or  rarely  attack  where 
resistance  is  to  be  anticipated.     The  Miquelites  are  commanded  by  a 
corporal  of  their  own,  and  in  travelling  through  suspected  spots  show 
singular  skill  in  taking  every  precaution,  in  throwing  out  skirmishers 
in  front  and  at  the  sides.     They  cover  in  their  progress  a  large  space 
of  ground,  taking  care  never  to  keep  above  two  together,  nor  more 
distant  from  each  other  than  gunshot ;  rules  which  all  travellers  will 
do  well  to  remember,  and  to  enforce  on  all  occasions  of  suspicion. 
The  rare    instances  in  which  Englishmen,  especially  officers  of  the 
garrison  of  Gibraltar,  have  been  robbed,  have  arisen  from  a  neglect 
of  this  precaution ;  when  the  whole  party  ride  together  they  may  be 
all  caught  at  once,  as  in  a  trap.     It  may  be  remarked  that  Spanish 
robliers  are  very  sHaj  in  attacking  armed  English  travellers,  and  parti- 
cularly if  they  appear  on  their  guard.     The  robbers  dislike  fighting. 
They  hate  danger,  from  knowing  what  it  is ;  they  have  no  chivalrous 
courage,  or  abstract  notions  of  fair  play,  any  more  than  a  Turk  or  a 
tiger,  who  are  too  uncivilized  to  throw  away  a  chance :  accordingly, 
the  Spanish  robbers  seldom  attack  where  they  anticipate  resistance, 
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which  they  all  feel  they  will  assuredly  meet  from  Englishmen.  They 
have  also  a  peculiar  dislike  to  English  guns  and  gunpowder,  which, 
in  fact,  both  as  arms  and  ammunition,  are  infinitely  superior  to  the 
ruder  Spanish  weapons.  Though  three  or  four  Englishmen  have  no- 
thing to  fear,  yet  where  there  are  ladies  it  is  always  far  better  to  be 
provided  with  an  escort  of  Miquelitee.  These  men  have  a  keen  and 
accurate  eye,  and  are  always  on  the  look-out  for  prints  of  horses  and 
other  signs,  which,  escaping  the  notice  of  superficial  observers,  indi- 
cate to  their  practised  observations  the  presence  of  danger.  The 
Miquelites  are  indefatigable,  keeping  up  with  a  carriage  day  and 
night,  braving  heat  and  cold,  hunger  and  thirst.  As  they  are  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  they  are  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, entitled  to  any  remuneration  from  those  travellers  whom  they  are 
directed  to  escort ;  it  is,  however,  usual  to  give  to  each  man  a  couple 
oi  pesetas  a-day,  and  a  dollar  to  their  leader.  The  trifling  addition  of 
a  few  cigars,  a  '  hota'  or  two  of  wine,  some  rice  and  dried  cod-fish, 
*  hacalao^'  for  their  evening  meal,  is  well  bestowed ;  exercise  sharpens 
their  appetites ;  and  they  are  always  proud  to  drink  to  their  master  s 
health,  and  are  none  the  worse  for  his  food." — ^Pp.  39,  40,  41. 

After  some  sound  advice  to  travellers  to  take  with  them  what 
is  essential,  to  trust  as  little  as  possible  to  supplies  by  the  way,  and 
to  leave  all  over-daintiness  at  home,  Mr.  Ford  returns  to  the 
subject  of  protection,  against  robbers  in  the  following  terms : — 

'^  Those,  whether  natives  or  foreigners,  who  cannot  obtain  or  afford 
the  expense  of  an  escort  to  themselves,  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  joining  company  with  some  party  who  are  enabled  to  do  so. 
It  is  wonderftd  how  soon  the  fact  of  an  escort  being  granted  is  known, 
and  how  the  number  of  travellers  increases  who  are  anxious  to  take 
advantage  of  the  convoy.  As  all  go  armed,  the  united  allied  forces 
become  more  formidable  as  the  number  increases,  and  the  danger  be- 
comes less.  If  no  one  happens  to  be  travelling  with  an  escort,  then 
travellers  wait  for  the  passage  of  troops,  for  the  Government's  sending 
money,  tobacco,  or  anything  else  which  requires  protection.  If  none 
of  these  opportunities  offer,  all  who  are  about  to  travel  join  company. 
This  habit  of  forming  caravans  is  very  oriental^  and  has  become  quite 
national  in  Spain.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  travel  alone ;  others 
will  join ;  weaker  and  smaller  parties  will  unite  with  all  stronger  and 
larger  companies  whom  they  meet,  going  the  same  road,  whether  the 
latter  like  it  or  not." — ^Pp.  42,  43. 

It  seems  proper  to  add  the  remark  of  Mr.  Ford,  that 

**  Everybody  in  Spain  travels  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  arrayed  in  a 
sort  of  costume  for  the  road ;  and  as  all  are  cloaked  and  muffled  up 
alike,  a  peculiar  bandit-look  is  common  to  most  persons  one  meets 
outside  of  a  town." 

And  he  suggests  the  consideration,  that  all  this  tends  to  pro- 
duce an  exaggerated  impression  on  the  minds  of  strangers  respect- 
ing the  actual  numbers  of  bond  fide  highwaymen. 
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Such  are  the  views  stated  by  a  writer  of  ample  experience,  and 
of  very  friendly  dispositions  to  the  people  of  Spain.  They  are 
offered  by  way  of  advice  to  travellers,  and,  we  doubt  not,  contain 
important  practical  advice  to  them.  But,  so  far  from  having 
diminished  the  pre-existing  impression  in  this  country  respecting 
the  robber-system  in  Spain,  as  Mr.  Ford  intended,  we  are  mistaken 
if  they  will  not  greatly  strengthen  it.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find, 
within  the  same  compass,  a  more  striking  portraiture  of  the  social 
disorganization  of  a  civilized  country.  The  mail  or  dihgence  "  pro- 
tected by  the  Government,"  and  "  very  seldom  attacked ;"  the 
escorts  of  Mi(]^uelites,  recruited  in  part  from  reclaimed  robbers, 
which  are  officially  furnished  to  other  travellers,  who  have  proper 
recommendations ;  the  alacrity  of  all  travellers,  on  hearing  of  an 
escort,  to  seek  it  out  and  join  it,  and  failing  this,  the  formation  of 
a  caravan,  where  every  traveller  is  armed  to  the  teeth ; — all  in- 
dicate a  degree  of  insecurity,  and  a  feebleness  in  the  protective 
power  of  the  law,  which  savour  more  of  the  progress  of  a  caravan 
in  the  desert,  than  a  journey  through  a  kingdom  which  was  for* 
merly  in  advance  of  either  France  or  Britain  in  civilization. 
Truly  they  call  to  mind  the  saying,  that,  in  many  respects,  Africa 
has  its  beginning  at  the  Pyrenees. 

The  Beggar-system  in  Spain  is  another  unfortunate  and  promi- 
nent feature  in  its  social  condition.  It  would  appear  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  profession,  in  their,  mutual  intercourse,  punctiliously 
observe  the  ceremony  of  addressing  each  other  in  terms  which, 
in  this  country,  would  be  thought  the  most  impertinent  satire. 

*'  Here  every  beggar  addresses  a  brother  mendicant  as  Senor,  Don, 
and  Caballero,  as  a  lord  and  knight." — P.  720,  note. 

"  They  are  now  an  increased  and  increasing  nuisance.  The  men- 
dicant plague  rivals  the  moskitos ;  they  smell  the  blood  of  an  English- 
man :  they  swarm  on  every  side ;  they  interrupt  privacy,  worry  the 
artist  and  antiquarian,  disfigure  the  palace,  disenchant  the  Alhambra, 
and  dispel  the  dignity  of  the  house  of  God,  which  they  convert  into  a 
lazar-house  and  den  of  mendacity  and  mendicity.  They  are  more 
numerous  than  even  in  the  Roman,  NeapoHtan,  and  Sicilian  States. 
They  form  the  train  of  superstition  and  misgovemment  which  defile 
the  most  beautiful,  and  impoverish  the  richest  portions  of  the  earth. 

"  The  Spanish  beggars  are  dead  to  all  shame ;  indeed,  as  Homer 
says,  that  feeling  is  of  no  use  in  their  profession.  They  wear  away 
the  portals  of  the  churches ;  they  sit  before  the  Beautiful  gate,  the  old 
and  established  resort  of  cynics  and  mendicants,  (Juv.  iii.  296).  There 
they  cluster,  like  barnacles,  unchanged  since  the  days  of  Martial,  (iv. 
63),  with  their  wallet,  staff,  dog,  filthy  tatters  and  hair,  and  barking 
importunity."— P.  171. 

Unhappily  it  stands  recorded,  that  in  the  troublous  changes  of 
Spain,  so  many  of  those  who  once  knew  better  days,  have  been 
reduced  to  poverty,  that  ^^  even  canons  and  dignitaries,"  in  ab- 
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solute  distress,  have  "  solicited  charity  from  the  passing  English- 
man." And  Borrow  states,  in  his  melancholy  account  of  the  de- 
cay of  the  great  naval  arsenal  of  Ferrol,  that 

"  Half  the  inhabitants  beg  their  bread ;  and  amongst  these,  it  is 
said,  are  not  unfrequently  found  retired  naval  officers,  many  of  them 
maimed  or  otherwise  wounded,  who  are  left  to  pine  in  indigence: 
their  pensions,  or  salaries,  having  been  allowed  to  run  three  or  four 
years  in  arrear,  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  A  crowd  of 
importunate  beggars  followed  me  to  the  posada,  and  even  attempted 
to  penetrate  to  the  apartment  to  which  I  was  conducted.  '  Who  are 
you  V  said  I  to  a  woman  who  flung  herself  at  my  feet,  and  who  bore 
m  her  countenance  evident  marks  of  former  gentiKty.  '  A  widow, 
sir/  she  replied,  in  very  good  French ;  '  a  widow  of  a  brave  officer, 
once  admiral  of  this  port/  " — (Borrows  Bible  in  Spain,  cap.  31.) 

PalnftJ  as  is  this  state  of  matters,  it  must  not  be  regarded 
as  occurring  now  for  the  first  time  in  Spain,  where  innovations 
of  any  kind  are  so  rare.  The  Spanish  soldiery,  towards  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  were  so  ill  clothed  and  ill  paid,  that 
they  both  robbed  and  begged,  to  help  out  their  pay.  And  a 
French  traveller  (Labat)  saw  even  some  of  the  inferior  officers 
asking  alms  on  the  streets  of  Cadiz  and  in  the  garrison  towns  of 
Flanders : — 

"  Mais  on  doit  dire,"  he  adds,  "  d  leur  huange,  qu'il  n'y  a  rien  de 
bas  dans  leur  mani^re  de  demander :  ils  conservent  toute  leur  gravite, 
et  leur  fierte ;  et  semblent  plutdt  vous  faire  plaisir  en  recevant  vdtre 
aumdne,  que  vous  en  avoir  obligation." 

The  Spanish  beggar  is  said  to  be  devoid  of  all  shame.  It  is 
therefore  a  little  puzzling  to  explain  how  his  importunities  should 
be  at  once  put  down,  as  Mr.  Ford  states  they  invariably  are,  by 
the  simple  specific  of  using  the  form  of  words  quoted  below, 
which  would  appear  to  denve  their  efficacy  from  the  formality 
and  ceremony  m  which  they  are  couched,  and  which,  by  raising 
the  beggar  to  a  level  (so  to  say)  with  his  repulser,  appear  to  be 
felt  bynim  as  checkmate.  As  to  the  efficacy  of  the  specific, 
Borrow  has  borne  testimony ;  and  Washington  Irving,  m  one 
of  his  tales  of  the  Alhambra  implies  the  same  thing.  He  makes 
his  old  Spanish  beggar  there  relate  that,  after  receiving  from 
several  individuals  a  repulse,  given  in  the  terms  about  to  be 
quoted,  be  at  length  laid  himself  down  to  starve,  and  call  upon 
tne  Virgin  ;  but  s^dressed  no  second  petition  for  alms  to  any  one 
of  his  fellow-mortals. 

''  In  Spain,  the  specific  which  operates  like  brimstone,  the  plea  to 
which  there  is  no  demurrer,  is  this — ^and  let  the  traveller  character 
lihe  form  on  the  tablet  of  his  memory — Perdone  V^por  Dies  Her- 
manol    My  brother,  let  your  worship  excuse  me,  for  God's  sake! 
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The  beggar  bows — ^he  knows  that  all  ^rther  application  is  useless ; 
the  effect  is  certain  if  the  words  be  quietly  and  gravely  pronounced."— 
P.  173. 

In  addition  to  the  Robber-system  and  the  Beggar-system,  there 
is  a  third  extensive  organization,  which,  as  drawn  by  Mr.  Ford, 
unhappily  forms  a  companion  portrait  to  both  of  these, — ^we 
mean  the  Smuggler-system  in  Spain. 

The  extent  to  which  the  wretched  fiscal  regulations  of  Spain 
breed  daring  smugglers,  and  render  them  popular  with  all  classes, 
affords  striking  evidence  of  the  evils  which  blind  and  ignorant 
rulers  may  inflict  on  a  country.  The  suicidal  avarice  of  the 
Spanish  Excheauer  is  a  fruitful  source  of  demoralization  to  thd 
people,  and  weaJvuess  to  the  Government ;  and,  indeed,  it  seems 
to  be  well  ascertained  that  the  swarms  of  contrabandistas  require 
nothing  but  opportunity  to  be  converted  into  bands  of  robbers. 
They  abound  in  many  of  the  provinces. 

"  The  Bonda  smugglers  (in  Andalusia)  are  some  of  the  finest  and 
most  picturesque  of  their  numerous  tribe  in  Spain ;  their  illegal  pursuit 
is,  in  fact,  the  only  real,  active,  and  well  organized  system  of  the  Pen- 
insula. Mr.  Macgregor,  in  his  commercial  report  on  Spain,  (London, 
1838),  calculates  that  300,000  persons  are  directly  and  indirectly  in- 
terested in  this  vocation.    Everybody  smuggles  more  or  less." 

This  system 
"  is  the  curse  of  Spain  and  Spaniards ;   it  fosters  a  body  of  reckless, 
active,  armed  men,  who  know  Uie  country  well,  and  are  ready  for  any 
outbreak." 

And,  to  crown  all,  the  officers  of  the  Spanish  preventive  service 
are  so  ill  paid,  that  they  eke  out  a  livelihood  by  conniving  with 
the  smuggler.  "  An  empty  sack  cannot  stand  upright,"  says  the 
pithy  Spanish  proverb.  In  Catalonia,  "  every  body  smuggles, 
especially  the  custom-house  officers,  commissioners,  and  preven- 
tive guards,"  (p.  463.)  It  is  in  fine  keeping  with  the  character 
of  these  gentry,  that,  "  while  they  facilitate  smuggling  on  a  large 
scale,  by  acting  as  confederates  with  the  contrabandistasy  who 
bribe  them,  they  worry  the  honest  traveller ;"  and,  in  s^ort,  says 
Mr.  Ford, 

"  A  Spanish  adtian^ro  (custom-house  officer,)  may  be  defined  to  be 
a  gentleman  who  pretends  to  examine  baggage,  in  order  to  obtain 
money  without  the  disgrace  of  begging,  or  the  danger  of  robbing."-— 
P.  205. 

Turning  now  to  adifferent  aspect  of  the  social  state  of  the  country, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  information  supplied  by  Mr.  Ford  respect- 
ing the  medicine  and  surgery  of  Spain,  is  not  a  little  illustrative  of 
Spanish  characteristics.  It  appears  that  the  hospitals  are  ne- 
glected; the  faculty,  even  at  Madrid,  *^  are  at  least  a  century  behind 
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the  practitioners  of  England ;"  and  they  retain  the  oriental  aversion 
to  resort  to  the  practice  of  dissection,  in  pursuing  their  anato- 
mical studies.  What  species  of  operator  he  must  be,  who  con- 
fines himself  to  the  use  of  plates  and  models,  until  the  moment 
when  he  is  called  in  to  treat  a  living  subject,  it  may  be  left  to  his 
unhappy  patients  to  say.  But  with  all  this  there  is  a  great  out- 
ward snow  of  colleges,  professors,  lectures,  and  diplomas.  And 
the  medical  men,  with  that  inordinate  self-esteem,  which  unfor- 
tunately is  one  of  the  most  Spanish  of  all  the  Cosaa  de  Espana^ 
**  hold  themselves  to  be  the  first  physicians  and  surgeons  on 
earth,  and  best  qualified  to  wield  the  shears  of  the  Parcce.^^ 
Were  any  well  meaning,  but  simple  friend,  even  to  hint  a  doubt 
on  this  subject,  he  forthwith  "  would  be  set  down  as  malevolent, 
envious,  and  an  ass,  for  they  think  their  ignorance  the  perfection 
of  human  skill."  In  one  short  sentence  Mr.  Ford  has  condensed 
the  defective  character  of  the  medical  faculty,  when  he  says 
**  their  notions  and  practice  are  classical^  oriental^  and  anti- 
quoted^  and  their  acquaintance  with  modem  works,  inventions,  and 
operations,  very  limited." — ^P.  174. 

Considering  the  important  influence  which  the  medical  pro- 
fession exercises  on  society,  we  must  still  make  room  for  the  fol- 
lowing extracts.  They  throw  equal  light  on  both  doctor  and 
patient : — 

"  Most  Spaniards  who  can  afford  it,  have  their  family  doctor,  or 
Medico  de  Cahecera,  and  their  Confessor.  This  pair  take  care  of  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  the  whole  house,  bring  them  gossip,  share  their 
puchero,  purse,  and  toba<;co.  They  rule  the  husband  through  the 
women  and  the  nursery ;  nor  do  they  allow  their  exclusive  privileges 
to  be  infi:inged  on.  Etiquette  is  the  life  of  a  Spaniard,  and  often  his 
death;  Every  one  knows  that  Philip  m.  was  killed,  rather  than  vio- 
late a  form.  He  was  seated  too  near  the  fire,  and,  although  burnings 
of  course  as  king  of  Spain  the  impropriety  of  moving  himself  never 
entered  his  head ;  and  when  he  requested  one  of  his  attendants  to  do 
60,  none,  in  the  absence  of  the  proper  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to 
superintend  the  royal  chair,  ventured  to  take  that  improper  Hberty. 
In  case  of  sudden  emergencies  among  her  Catholic  Majesty's  subjects, 
unless  the  family  doctor  be  present,  any  other  one,  even  if  called  in, 
generally  declines  acting  until  the  regular  Esculapius  arrives.  An 
English  medical  fiiend  of  ours  saved  a  Spaniard's  Hfe  by  chancing  to 
arrive  when  the  patient,  in  an  apoplectic  fit,  was  foaming  at  the  mouth 
and  wrestling  with  death ;  all  this  time  a  strange  doctor  was  sitting 
quietly  in  the  next  room  smoking  his  cigar  at  the  hrasero  with  the 
women  of  the  femily.  Our  friend  instantly  took  30  ounces  from  the 
sufferer's  arm,  not  one  of  the  Spanish  party  even  moving  from  their 
seats, — huTic  sic  servavit  Apollo  I 

"  The  Spanish  medical  men  pull  together — a  rare  exception  in  Spain 
— and  play  into  each  other's  hands.     The  family  doctor,  whenever  ap- 
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pearances  will  in  anywise  justify  him,  becomes  alarmed,  and  requires  a 
consultation,  a  Junta.    TVliat  any  Spanish  Junta  is,  need  not  be  ex- 
plained ;  and  these  are  like  the  rest,  they  either  do  nothing,  or  what 
they  do  do,  is  done  badly.    At  these  meetings  from  three  to  seven 
Medicos  de  apelacton,  consulting  physicians,  attend,  or  more,  according 
to  the  patient's  purse ;  each  goes  to  the  sick  man,  feels  his  pulse,  asks 
him  some  questions,  and  then  retires  to  the  next  room  to  consult,  ge- 
nerally allowing  the  invalid  the  benefit  of  hearing  what  passes.     Tlie 
Frotomedico,  or  senior,  takes  the  chair ;  and  while  all  are  lighting  their 
cigars,  the  &unily  doctor  opens  the  case,  by  stating  the  birth,  paren- 
tage, and  history  of  the  patient,  his  constitution,  the  complaint,  and 
the  medicines  hitherto  prescribed.     The  senior  next  rises,  and  gives 
his  opinion,  often  speaking  for  half  an  hour ;  the  others  follow  in  their 
rotation,  and  then  the  Protomedico,  like  a  judge,  sums  up,  going  over 
each  opinion  with  comments :  the  usual  termination  is  either  to  con- 
firm the  previous  treatment,  or  order  some  insignificant  tisana :  the 
only  cert£dn  thing  is  to  appoint  another  consultation  for  the  next  day, 
for  which  the  fees  are  heavy,  each  taking  from  three  to  five  dollars. 
The  consultation  often  lasts  many  hours,  and  is  a  chronic  complaint. 
It  occurred  to  our  same  medical  finend  to  accidentally  call  on  a  person 
who  had  an  inflammation  in  the  cornea  of  the  eye  :  on  questioning  he 
found  that  many  consultations  had  been  previously  held,  at  which  no 
determination  was  come  to  until  at  the  last,  when  sea-bathing  was 
prescribed,  with  a  course  of  asses*  milk  and  Chiclana  snake-broth.  Our 
heretical  friend,  who  lacked  the  true  Fe,  just  touched  the  diseased  part 
with  caustic.     When  this  application  was  reported  at  the  next  Junta, 
the  Medicos  all  crossed  themselves  with  horror  and  amazement,  which 
was  increased  when  the  patient  recovered  in  a  week." — ^Pp.  175,  176. 

It  should  perhaps  be  noticed  in  passing  that  there  are  two  ver- 
sions of  the  aeath  of  Philip  III.,  and  that  "  all  the  Spanish  his- 
torians are  indignant  at  the  anecdote  (above  quoted,)  which  they 
treat  as  a  contemptible  French  invention."* 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  with  the  account  which  our 
author  gives  of  the  hotels  and  inns  of  Spain.  It  serves  to  illus* 
trate  the  actual  condition  of  the  country,  and  will  not  a  little 
surprise  those  whose  observation  has  been  limited  only  to  the 
comfortable  hotels  of  Britain.     Mr.  Ford  remarks,  that — 

"  As  the  higher  orders  in  Spain  seldom  travel,  and  never  for  plea- 
sure ;  and  as  the  other  classes  are  poor,  inured  to  roughing  it,  and 
easily  contented,  there  has  been  no  demand  for  those  comfortable 
hoteis  which  we  have  taught  the  continent." 

Accordingly,  the  inns  of  Spain  have  been  "  divided  by  wags," 
into  three  great  classes — "  the  bad,  the  worse,  and  the  worst." 
Passing  by  the  kw  fondasy  or  hotels,  which  exist  only  in  the 
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largest  towns  and  seaports,  a  description  of  the  Posada^  "  the 
genuine  Spanish  inn,"  will  be  found  not  a  little  curious.  Such, 
also  is  the  account  of  the  Venta  which  appears  to  be  a  posada  of  a 
lower  sort,  and  takes  the  superlative  rank  in  the  above  classifi- 
cation,— 

"  The  posada^  as  a  public  inn,  is,  strictly  speaking,  bound  only  to 
furnish  lodging,  salt,  and  the  means  of  cooking  whatever  the  traveller 
brings  with  him,  or  purchases  in  the  village." 

Mr.  Ford  here  judiciously  advises  an  English  traveller,  arriving 
at  a  posada^  to  expect  little,  and  thus  he  will  escape  disappoint- 
ment ;  to  feel  no  surprise,  except  on  "  those  rare  occasions  when 
he  finds  anything  actually  ready  at  a  venta ;"  and,  on  the  whole, 
to  compare  the  venta  rather  with  the  Jchxma  of  the  east,  than  with 
the  inns  of  civilized  Europe. 

In  the  ventaSj  it  is  a  redeeming  feature,  however,  that 

"  the  accommodation  for  the  beast  is  excellent :  cool,  roomy  stables, 
ample  mangers,  a  never-failing  supply  of  fodder  and  water,  all  ready 
—every  comfort  and  luxury  which  the  animal  is  capable  of  enjoying  is 
on  the  spot ;  as  regards  man,  all  is  the  reverse — ^he  must  forage  abroad 
for  anything  he  may  want.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  bam  is  allotted 
him ;  and  then  he  is  lodged  among  the  beasts  below,  or  among  the 
trusses  and  sacks  of  their  food  in  the  lofis  above.  He  finds,  -  in  spite 
of  this,  that  if  he  asks  the  owner  what  he  has  got,  he  will  be  told  that 
there  is  even/  thing — hay  de  todo ;  which  too  often  means,  in  reality, 
every  thing  that  he  has  brought  with  him  himself;  which,  as  regards  any- 
thing at  all  out  of  the  way,  is  the  safest  and  usual  plan.  The  ventero 
.seldom  has  anything  himself;  every  thing  wanted  is  to  be  procured 
out  of  doors,  in  small  shops,  and  frequently  not  at  all." 

These  shops,  by  the  way,  were  often  little  monopolies  of  the  ad- 
joining lord  of  the  soil. 

The  ventas  have  sometimes  an  imposing  exterior, 

**  while  all  within  is  dark,  dirty,  and  dilapidated.  The  ground  floor 
is  a  sort  of  common  room  for  men  and  beasts.  The  portion  appro- 
priated to  the  stables  is  often  arched  over,  and  very  imperfectly  lighted, 
to  keep  it  cool,  so  that  even  by  day  the  eye  has  some  difficulty  at  first 
in  making  out  the  details.  The  ranges  of  mangers  are  fixed  round 
the  walls,  and  the  harness  of  the  different  animals  suspended  on  the 
pillars  which  support  the  arches.  A  wide  door,  always  open  to  the 
road,  leads  into  this  great  stable,  or  common  hall ;  a  small  space  in 
the  interior  is  always  left  unencumbered,  into  which  the  traveller 
enters  on  foot  or  on  horseback.  No  one  greets  him ;  no  obsequious 
landlord,  bustling  waiter,  or  simpering  chambermaid  takes  any  notice 
of  his  arrival.  He  proceeds,  unaided,  to  unload  or  unsaddle  his  beast ; 
and  having  taken  him  to  a  manger,  applies  to  the  ventero  for  the 
*  piensQ,*  fodder  for  his  beasts ;  *  ganado,^  that  is  ^paja  y  cebadoj'  straw 
and  barley.    This  is  the  ancient  oriental  forage, — '  Barley  also  and 
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straw  for  the  horses,'  (1  Kings,  iv.,  28.)  Very  little  hay  is  used  in 
Spain,  except  in  the  north-western  provinces  and  in  some  of  the 
valleys."— P.  25.     ' 

After  taking  care  of  his  beast, 

"  the  traveller  thinks  of  himself.  One,  and  the  greater  side  of  the 
building,  is  destined  to  the  cattle — ^the  other  to  their  masters.  Imme- 
diately opposite  the  public  entrance  is  the  staircase,  which  leads  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  building,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  lodgment  of 
fodder,  fowls,  fleas,  and  the  better  class  of  travellers." — ^P.  26. 

It  is  another  proof  of  the  stationary  condition  of  Spanish  habits, 
to  find  that  a  lively  French  writer,  Madame  d'Aulnoy,  describ- 
ing the  venta  of  the  17th  century,  sketches  an  outline  so  similar 
to  that  of  Mr.  Ford,  and  states  that  "  they  are  all  alike." 

"  When  you  come  into  one  of  them,  wearied  and  tired — ^roasted  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  frozen  by  the  snows — ^you  see  neither  pot  on 
the  fire,  nor  plates  washed.  You  enter  into  the  stable,  and  from  thence 
to  your  chamber.  The  staircase  by  which  you  go  up  is  very  strait,  and 
rather  resembles  a  steep  ladder ;  you  are  then  shewn  an  apartment, 
hung  with  little  scurvy  pictures  of  saints ;  the  beds  are  without  cur- 
tains. They  have  only  one  cup  in  the  house ;  and  if  the  mule-drivers 
get  first  hold  of  it,  which  commonly  happens,  you  must  stay  patiently 
till  they  have  done  with  it,  or  drink  out  of  an  earthen  pitcher.  Though 
you  arrive  at  midnight,  you  must  send  to  the  butcher's,  the  market, 
the  tavern,  the  baker's — in  fine,  to  all  parts  of  the  town — ^to  gather 
wherewith  to  make  a  sorry  meaL  They  put  what  you  would  have 
roasted,  on  tiles ;  and  when  it  is  well  grilled  on  one  side,  they  turn  the 
other.  When  it  is  flesh,  they  fasten  it  to  a  string,  and  so  let  it  hang 
on  the  fire,  and  turn  it  with  their  hands ;  so  that  the  smoke  makes  it  so 
black,  it  is  disgusting  to  look  on."* 

Apparently  there  is  now  one  small  exception  from  the  general 
role  of  sending  abroad  for  every  thing : — 

"  The  Kve  stock — ^hens  and  chickens,  ^  galimas  i/ polios' — run  about 
the  whole  ground-floor,  picking  up  anything,  and  ready  to  be  picked 
up  themselves  and  dressed.  All  the  operations  of  cookery  and  eating 
^-of  killing,  soufflng  in  boiling  water,  plucking,  et  cetera — all  prepa- 
ratory, as  well  as  final,  go  on  in  this  open  kitchen." — ^P.  28. 

In  the  ventasy 

"  chairs  are  a  luxury.  The  lower  classes  sit,  as  in  the  East,  on  low 
stools,  and  fall  to  in  a  most  oriental  manner,  with  a  frequent  igno- 
rance of  forks.  They  substitute  a  short  wooden  or  horn  spoon,  or 
*  dip*  their  bread  into  the  dish,  or  fish  up  morsels  with  their  long 
pointed  knives.  They  eat  copiously,  but  with  gravity ;  with  appetite, 
but  no  greediness.  No  nation,  as  a  mass,  is  better  bred  or  mannered 
than  the  lower  classes  of  Spaniards." — ^P.  29. 

*  DuNLOP'8  Mem,  ii.,  400. 
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With  respect  to  the  moderation  of  the  Spanish  appetite,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  quote  the  remark  of  Lithgow,  in  his  travels 
(p.  356),  who  takes  a  distinction.  "  The  Spaniard/'  says  he,  "is 
of  a  spare  diet  and  temperate,  if  at  his  own  cost  he  spend ;  but  if 
pven  gratis,  he  hath  the  longest  tusks  that  overplayed  at  table." 

We  shall  not  enter  on  the  lar-renowned  roguery  of  the  Spanish 
venteros^  displayed  in  such  tricks  as  palming  stewed  cat  for  stewed 
hare  on  their  guests,  or  watering  their  wine.  Nor  can  we  dwell 
on  the  respectable  list  of  eatables,  "  forming  the  foundation  of 
the  national  cuisine,"  such  as  the  stew  of  hare  or  partridges — 
dry  salted  cod-fish — "  delicious  hams,"  whose  pred!ecessors  de- 
lighted the  Bomans — dry  and  highly  spiced  sausages — fresh  black 
puddings — the  gazpacho^  a  cooUng  acetous  preparation  of  vege- 
ta,bles,  indispensable  to  labourers  in  sultry  days — or  eggs,  gar^ 
banzosy  (chick-peas,)  &c.,  the  olla  (formerly  termed  alia  podri^ 
day  or  pot  pourri)  a  savoury  stew  in  Andalusia,  of  which  the 
puchero  is  an  insipid  imitation  in  Castile.  Even  the  oil  and 
the  garlic,  though  so  copiously  used,  we  shall  scarcely  touch  on ; 
and  still  less,  if  possible,  on  the  Valencian  butter,  which  is  an 
article 

"  composed  (for  the  cow  has  nothing  to  do  with  it)  of  equal  portions 
of  garlic  and  hog's  lard,  pounded  together  in  a  mortar,  and  then 
spread  on  bread,  just  as  we  do  arsenic  to  destroy  vermin.  The  Cata- 
lonians  have  a  national  soup,  which  is  made  of  bread  and  garlic,  equal 
portions,  fried  in  oil,  and  then  diluted  in  hot  water.  This  mess  is 
called  sopa  de  goto,  probably  from  making  cats  sick." — ^P.  28. 

On  the  whole,  the  qualified  remark  seems  to  be  too  weU-founded 
which  Mr.  Ford  makes  on  the  Asturians,  that 

"  they  are  among  the  best  cooks  in  Spain,  or  rather  the  least  bad  in 
this  knd  of  gastronomic  Erebus,  where  people  only  eat  to  live,  like 
the  beasts  that  perish." — ^P.  695. 

We  must  now,  however,  bring  our  notice  of  the  Spanish 
Hand-Book  to  a  close.  In  doing  so,  it  affords  some  consolation, 
while  reflecting  on  the  great  moral  and  social  evils  which  afflict 
Spain,  to  perceive  that  so  many  of  them  are  susceptible  of  a  re- 
medy, which  ought  not  to  be  beyond  ordinary  reach.  'To  clear 
the  highways  of  robbers,  and  to  open  up  good  communications 
through  the  kingdom,  seem  to  be  achievements,  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  at  no  distant  time. 

The  removal  of  another  fruitful  source  of  loss  and  demoraliza- 
tion to  the  country — ^the  smuggling  system — would  be  at  once 
accomplished,  if  the  true  mutual  interests  of  nations  were  better 
understood,  and  the  principles  of  free  trade  applied  to  interna- 
tional commerce.  It  may  seem  almost  Utopian  to  anticipate  such 
a  state  of  things  in  Spain ;  but  we  are  sanguine  as  to  the  influence 
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which  will  erelong  be  exerted  upon  other  nations  by  the  example 
of  Britain,  as  soon  as  she  sets  herself  in  good  earnest,  and  on  broad 
principles,  in  the  right  path,  by  repealing  her  corn-laws,  and 
abolishing  her  differential  duties. 

But  the  first  essential  element,  in  the  social  and  political  ame- 
lioration of  Spain,  will  be  the  restoration  of  order  and  tranquil- 
hty,  on  such  a  basis  as  shall  give  a  solid  assurance  of  their  per- 
manent continuance.  It  is  long,  indeed,  since  a  well-founded 
hope  on  this  subject  could  be  justly  entertained  in  Spain.  No 
ground  was  laid  for  it  by  the  return  of  Ferdinand  V  H.  at  the 
close  of  the  Peninsular  war,  to  become  the  tool  of  a  perfidious 
and  sanguinary  camarilloy  and  to  re-establish  civil  and  religious 
despotism,  even  at  the  cost  of  reviving  the  baleful  Inquisition. 
Six  years  of  trouble  and  misgovemment,  involving  above  twenty- 
changes  of  administration,  and  various  conspiracies,  at  len^h 
resulted  in  the  Revolution  of  1820.  But  this  new  state  of  affairs, 
as  it  went  the  whole  length  of  re-adopting  the  constitution  of 
1812,  was  highly  unsatisfactoiy  to  a  large  portion  of  the  Spanish 
nation.  Intestine  discord  and  conflict  lollowed,  in  which  power- 
fiil  opposing  interests  were  so  much  balanced,  that,  not  im- 
probably, it  left  to  themselves,  mutual  concessions  might  have 
been  found  indispensable  on  either  side,  and  thus  a  compromise 
might  have  been  produced^  to  the  great  common  benefit  of  ail. 
But,  unhappily,  the  independence  of  the  kingdom  was  not  re- 
spected, and,  in  an  evil  hour,  France  threw  her  sword  into  the 
scale.  In  1823,  all  Spaniards  who  were  opposed  to  absolute 
despotism,  were  put  down  by  the  French  invading  armies,  under 
the  leadership  of  that  same  Due  d'Angouleme,  who  was  des7 
tined,  so  soon  after,  to  expiate,  by  a  life  of  exile,  a  similar  assault 
on  the  liberties  of  his  native  country. 

The  civil  wars  and  commotions,  consequent  on  the  death  of 
Ferdinand  and  a  disputed  succession,  have  hitherto  exhibited 
little  else  than  a  chronic  state  of  insecurity  and  revolution,  in 
which  each  successive  triumph  has  contained  within  it  the  seeds 
of  a  speedy  reverse.  Once,  indeed,  there  was  a  promise  of  better 
things  for  Spain,  and,  consequently,  for  Europe;  a  promise 
which  was  disappointed  apparently,  in  a  great  d!egree,  through 
the  influence  of  foreign  intervention,  from  the  same  quarter,  and 
for  the  same  object,  as  before.  We  allude  to  the  regency  of 
Espartero,  who,  by  the  confession  of  both  friends  and  foes,  would 
probably  not  have  been  overthrown  either  by  native  or  foreign 
hostility,  had  he  only  exerted  the  powers  at  his  disposal  with 
the  unscrupulous  energy  of  a  tyrant,  and  shown  less  reverence 
for  the  law  and  the  constitution.  For  the  wrong  done  to  Espar- 
tero, his  country  is  now  paying  the  penalty,  in  being  exposed  to 
the  unprincipled  and  ruthless  sway  of  the  dictator,  Narvaez.  But 
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the  permanence  of  the  dominion  of  Narvaez  is  surely  as  impro- 
bable as  it  is  undesirable.  Originating  in  crime,  oppressed  with 
financial  difficulty,  and  supported  by  the  power  of  tne  sword,  it 
would  require  stronger  aid  than  can  be  borrowed  from  the  now 
emasculated  Cortes,  or  even  from  a  crafty  but  short-sighted  priest- 
hood, to  assure  the  duration  of  that  dominion.  The  friendship  of 
the  priesthood,  whose  demands  it  will  be  found  alike  impossible  to 
satisfy  or  to  refuse,  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  fatal  symptoms  of 
the  present  order  of  things.  And  although  all  conspiracies, 
whetner  fomented  by  the  Government  or  not,  have  hitherto  been 
quenched  in  blood,  this  will  not  lend  genuine  vigour  or  vitality 
to  an  Administration,  which  nothing  but  its  terrors  can  save 
from  being  as  contemptible  as  it  is  hateful. 

It  would  be  somewhat  bold  to  venture  on  any  confident  pre- 
diction as  to  the  next  phasis  which  will  be  exhibited  in  the  poli- 
tical progress  of  Spam,  considering  the  variety  of  conditions 
through  which  she  has  passed  in  modern  times,  and  the  deplor- 
able result  of  each  and  all.  But  this  much  may  be  said,  without 
the  imputation  of  rashness ;  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  per- 
manent foundation  for  peace  and  order  can  now  be  laid  in  Spain, 
until  the  power  of  the  monarch  be  established,  only  co-ordinately 
with  the  liberty  of  the  people,  or  at  least  be  based  on  some  sys- 
tem containing  within  it  the  germ  of  constitutional  freedom.  It 
may  be,  that  the  Spanish  nation  is  not  now  fitted  for  the  full 
enjoyment  of  political  freedom,  in  the  British  acceptation  of  that 
term.  But  at  all  events,  it  appears  to  be,  in  various  quarters, 
sufficiently  leavened  with  a  knowledge  of  the  rights  which  are 
inherent  in  the  people,  under  every  form  of  just  government,  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  permanent  tranquiflity  under  any 
political  system  which  does  not  recognize  the  existence  of  these 
rights,  and  provide  for  the  fuller  development  of  the  popular  ele- 
ment in  the  legislature,  in  proportion  as  the  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  people  increase. 

Even  if  Spain  were  suffered  to  become  an  apanage  in  thQ  family 
of  Louis-Philippe,  it  seems  very  doubtful  if  France  could  more 
effectually  put  down  all  liberalism  there  than  Austria  now  does 
in  Italy.  And  in  any  other  contingency,  there  is  little  other 
prospect  for  Spain,  so  long  as  the  very  germ  of  constitutional 
freedom  is  denied  to  her,  except  a  political  condition  analogous 
to  that  of  Italy,  in  which  conspiracy  will  succeed  conspiracy, 
without  more  rest  or  tranquillity  in  the  intervals  between  than 
may  belong  to  a  smouldering  volcano.  The  price,  meanwhile, 
which  must  be  paid  for  this  misgovemment  whilst  it  endures 
will  be  wretchedness  to  the  people  within  its  sphere,  and  peril 
and  injury  to  the  European  commonwealth  without. 

But  so  soon  as  order  and  tranquillity  shall  be  established  on  a 
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basis,  which,  instead  of  placing  king  and  people  in  a  state  of 
antagonism,  as  under  the  political  relations  of  a  despotism,  shall 
combine  them  in  one  common  interest,  as  under  the  relations  of 
a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  gain  to  Spain  and  Europe  will  be 
not  less  than  the  removal  of  the  existing  paralysis  whicn  disables 
one  of  the  most  important  members  of  tne  family  of  civilized  na- 
tions. Such  a  return  to  vital  prosperity  seems  but  merited  by  a 
people  who  displayed  the  high  qualities  for  which  Spaniards  were 
distinguished  before  they  were  subdued  and  destroyed  by  evil 
institutions.  That  heroic  race,  which,  in  former  time,  so  nobly 
rolled  back  the  tide  of  Saracenic  victory  from  the  Pyrenees,  and, 
ever  in  the  van  of  Christendom,  bled  freely  to  redeem  their 
country  from  a  foreign  yoke,  is  worthy  of  a  destiny  far  different 
from  that  to  which  she  has  now  so  long  been  doomed.  Were 
good  government  once  established  in  Spain  upon  a  firm  basis, 
the  kingdom  would  be,  as  it  were,  created  anew.  The  wounds  in- 
flicted by  a  long  course  of  misgovemment  would  at  last  disappear. 
The  national  injuries  resulting  from  the  cruel  expulsion  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  Jews,  and  from  the  ruthless  deportation  of 
the  entire  Morescoe  nation — injuries  which  have  left  behind  them 
deep  traces,  still  visible  after  the  lapse  of  centuries — ^would  soon 
be  obliterated  and  defaced,  along  with  more  modern  marks  of 
infirmity  and  decay,  before  the  reviving  energies  of  the  people, 
eagerly  aided  as  they  would  be,  to  develop  their  boundless  a^- 
cmtural  and  mineral  resources,  by  the  enterprize  and  activity, 
the  machinery  and  capital,  which  would  flow  in  from  other  na- 
tions, and  most  of  all  from  Britain.  There  is,  moreover,  another 
gain  which  would  then  be  realized,  and  which  Spanish  history 
proves  to  be  of  no  mean  importance.  The  government  of  the 
Kingdom,  being  no  longer  independent  of  constitutional  control 
fix)m  the  people,  would  be  obliged  primarily  to  consult  Spanish 
interests  ;  and  would,  therefore,  be  restrained  from  lavishing  the 
blood  and  treasure  of  Spain  on  foreign  projects  and  quarrels,  as 
has  too  often  happened  neretofore,  both  under  the  Austrian  and 
the  Bourbon  dynasties,  the  latter  of  which  has  frequently  rendered 
Spain  a  mere  convenient  tool  to  subserve  for  the  time,  the  anti- 
British  purposes  of  France. 

These  are  fair  anticipations  to  indulge,  and  yet  their  realiza- 
tion might  be  expected  with  confidence,  were  the  germ  of  con- 
stitutional freedom  to  take  secure  root  in  Spain.  We  are  unwill- 
ing to  believe  either  in  the  impossibility  or  even  the  improbability 
of  this.  Again  and  again  such  a  consummation  has  seemed  on  the 
eve  of  being  accomplished,  when  the  fairest  hopes  were  crushed 
by  the  baleful  intervention  of  foreign  steel  and  foreign  gold, 
^ut  it  will  not  always  be  so.  Spain  is  destined,  we  trust,  ere 
long,  to  resume  its  high  place  among  the  nations.    In  the  mean- 
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time,  when  taking  leave  of  the  subject,  we  cannot  but  remember 
that  a  peculiar  interest,  in  connexion  with  the  Peninsula,  must 
ever  be  cherished  in  Britain.  The  sea  around  her  rocky  coast, 
from  age  to  age,  from  the  times  of  Drake  to  those  of  Collingwood 
and  Nelson,  has  been  the  field  of  naval  victory,  and  a  home  of 
glory  to  "  the  flag  that  braved  a  thousand  years  the  battle  and 
the  breeze."  And  in  high  rivalry,  the  land,  along  its  plains,  and 
streams,  and  mountain-passes,  has  been  witness-  to  British 
triumph,  from  the  era  of  the  heroic  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  to 
that  of  the  mournful  honours  of  Coruna,  hallowed  by  the  ashes 
of  Moore — and  of  the  dazzling  career  of  Wellington,  advancing 
from  conquest  to  conquest,  by  Talavera,  and  Salamanca,  and 
Vitoria,  till  at  length  the  heights  of  the  franchised  Pyrenees  were 
crested  with  the  victorious  banners  of  Britain. 

While  recalling  the  modem  exploits  of  Britain,  and  the  scenes 
where  so  many  of  her  heroes  sleep — and  while  musing  on  those 
earlier  days  of  Spain  when  her  true  sons  fought  and  fell  in  many 
a  bloody  field,  bravely  pursuing  that  chivalrous  career  of  war 
and  victory  which  at  length  redeemed  her  from  the  Moor — ^might 
not  both  Spaniard  and  Briton  now  join  in  applying  to  Spain 
those  beautiful  lines  in  which  Byron  poured  out  his  spirit  over 
the  fallen  warriors  of  Greece  ? 

"  The  waters  murmur'd  of  their  name ; 

The  woods  were  peopled  with  their  fame  ; 

The  silent  pillar,  lone  and  gray, 

Claim'd  kindred  with  their  sacred  clay ; 

Their  spirits  wrapp'd  the  dusky  mountain ; 

Their  memory  sparkled  o'er  the  fountain  ; 
,p  The  meanest  rill,  the  mightiest  river, 

Roird  mingling  with  their  fame  for  ever. 

Despite  of  every  yoke  she  bears, 

That  land  is  glory's  still  and  theirs ! " 
Alas  1  that  more  cannot  yet  be  added  respecting  the  freedom 
of  Spain,  than  these  words  trom  the  same  poet, 

"  Oh  I  still  her  step  at  moments  falters, 

O'er  withered  fields  and  ruin'd  altars, 

And  fain  would  wake,  in  souls  too  broken, 

By  pointing  to  each  glorious  token."  , 

But  we  trust  that  better  days  for  Spain  are  drawing  nigh. 
She  was  sunk  in  a  state  of  apathy  and  stagnation,  from  which 
no  ordinary  events  were  fitted  speedily  to  awake  her.  Even  the 
frightful  violence  of  which  she  has  lately  been  the  degraded  wit- 
ness, will  prove  to  be  fraught  with  ultimate  good,  if  it  arouse  her 
thoroughly  to  the  task  and  the  duty  of  regeneration.  The  dark- 
ness at  present  surrounding  her,  though  it  seem  that  of  midnight, 
may  be  but  the  herald  of  approaching  dawn. 
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Akt.  Vn. — Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind. 
By  J,  C.  Peichakd,  M.D,    London,  1844. 

Crama  Americana^  or  History  of  the  American  Races.     By 
Samuel  Gr.  Morton,  M.D.    Philadelphia,  1839. 

Proeeedings  of  the  Ethnographic  Society^  London.    Athenieiim, 
1844^5, 

The  physical  history  of  the  various  races  of  mankind  has  of  late 
begun  to  excite  considerable  attention.  Indeed,  the  science  may 
be  said  to  be  almost  entirely  of  modem  origin.  We  hear  little 
of  the  subject  among  the  ancients,  for  the  Greeks  and  Bomans 
were  too  apt  to  look  upon  all  other  nations  as  barbarians — ^they 
disdained  to  make  their  lan^ages  a  study,  and  cared  not  to 
trace  the  origins  and  connexions  of  the  tribes  with  whom  war 
or  commerce  Drought  them  into  casual  intercourse.  The  limited 
knowledge  which  the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity  possessed  of 
the  earth's  surface,  and  their  comparatively  impenect  means  of 
extensive  and  rapid  locomotion,  were  also  un&vourable  to  specu-* 
iations  of  this  nature ;  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  almost 
bounded  their  naval  excursions;  a  march  into  India  was  an 
exploit  not  to  be  repeated  in  many  centuries;  and  the  discovery 
of  Britain,  ^^  toto  orbe  dioisa^^  was  reckoned  the  utmost  point  of 
maritime  exploration. 

But  when  the  skill  and  daring  of  modem  navigators  enabled 
them  to  circumnavigate  the  globe,  they  came  upon  races  of  men 
who  had  been  so  long  ana  so  completely  isolated  from  the 
original  stock,  that  the  poor  savages  looked  upon  their  visitors 
as  superior  beings — as  divinities  from  another  world;  while 
these  again  beheld,  with  equal  astonishment,  forms  and  features 
so  strange,  and  modes  of  life  so  singular  and  debasing,  as  to  lead 
them  to  doubt,  not  without  some  show  of  reason,  whether  those 
beings,  with  so  much  of  the  human  form,  and  yet  with  so  much 
of  the  habits  of  the  brute,  could  in  reality  belong  to  the  same 
species  as  themselves. 

The  physical  history  of  man,  unlike  that  of  the  lower  animals, 
assumes  two  distinct  phases  as  we  view  him  in  two  distinct 
states — as  a  savage,  and  a  civilized  being.  In  the  one  state, 
he  exists  in  a  condition  nearly  allied  to  the  brutes, — is  in 
fact  an  animal  furnished  with  certain  instincts  and  impulses  by 
which  he  is  guided,  while  reason  is  all  but  obscured ;  in  the 
other,  he  is  actuated  by  a  reflecting  mind,  illuminated  by  a  su- 
perior intelligence,  and  enriched  by  traditional  knowledge  and 
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experience.  In  the  savage  state,  he  roams  about  almost  naked 
and  houseless,  and  unprovided  with  any  of  the  resources  of  art ; 
his  chief  energies  are  bent  upon  the  means  of  procuring  food — 
and  for  this  purpose  he  exercises  all  the  habits  of  a  carnivor- 
ous animal,  joining  the  swiftness  and  perseverance  of  the  dog 
and  wolf  to  tne  cunning  and  ferocitv  of  the  lion  and  tiger.  He 
is  gregarious  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  more  easily  hunting  down 
his  prey ;  and  when  one  tribe,  so  associated,  encroaches  the  least 
upon  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  other,  fierce  combats  and  un- 
relenting massacres  are  the  conseauence.  He  is  ever  on  the 
defensive,  and  war  against  every  living  thing  occupies  his  whole 
thoughts.  In  this,  ms  most  degraded  state,  all  tne  worst  pas- 
sions are  called  into  action,  as  cruelty,  revenge,  pride,  comba^ 
tiveness ;  and  these  are  but  faintly  mitigated  by  a  few  of  the 
virtues,  if  we  may  not  rather  call  them  the  instinctive  impulses, 
of  his  nature.  He  has  the  common  animal  care  of  his  offspring, 
but  the  fact  of  many  savages  destroying  their  female  and  de- 
formed children,  places  them^  we  are  afraid,  even  below  the 
brutes  in  the  exercise  of  this  instinct,  as  the  deliberate  act  of 
cannibalism  sinks  them  to  a  degradation  even  still  lower.  Nor 
are  the  indications  of  the  reasoning  faculty  in  a  great  degree 
raised  above  the  manifestations  of  animals.  We  speak  of  the 
lowest  condition  of  savage  Kfe— ^for  of  it  there  are  many  grades 
— such  as  was  seen  among  the  aborigines  of  New  Holland,  who, 
when  first  discovered,  had  no  arms  but  clubs  of  wood,  no  cloth- 
ing whatever,  lived  in  holes  in  the  earth  or  caves  of  the  rocks, 
and  were  destitute  of  even  the  rudest  implements  for  catching 
fish  or  snaring  their  prey — ^whose  minds  were  dark  and  gloomy, 
and  influenced  by  the  fear  of  evil  agencies  alone. 

But  when  we  turn  to  man  in  a  civilized  state,  he  assumes  a 
very  different  aspect.  His  purely  selfish  and  isolated  character 
is  laid  aside,  and  he  joins  his  fellowmen  to  form  a  society  reeu- 
lated  and  controlled  by  laws  conducive  to  the  public  good.  His 
gross  animal  propensities  and  debasing  passions  are  moderated 
and  subdued  under  the  mastery  of  reason  and  the  moral  sense— 
and  instead  of  being  the  slave  of  the  elements  around  him,  he 
now  appears  as  exercising  a  sway  and  command  over  matter, 
and  wielding  it  to  his  own  purposes.  His  reasoning  powers  ex- 
pand into  full  activity — his  mind  dwells  on  the  experience  of  the 
past,  or  extends  into  the  future,  while  a  communicating  ray  of 
light,  dim  and  unobtrusive,  yet  efficacious  and  highly  influen- 
tial, is  opened  up  between  it  and  the  world  of  spirits.  Thus 
with  his  two  natures,  he  becomes  a  being  totally  different  from 
all  other  animals.  Myriads  of  these  appear  on  the  earth  in  suc- 
cessive generations,  but  they  leave  no  traces  of  their  existence 
behind  them — ^they  accumulate  nothing  to  forward  the  attain- 
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ments  of  their  respective  races,  while  man,  even  from  the  first, 
has  stamped  his  existence  in  the  records  of  time.  We  can  trace 
him  from  his  earliest  progress,  emanating  from  a  single  family — 
spreading  over  the  surface  of  the  globe — building  cities — accu- 
mulating knowledge — extending  science — cultivating  the  face  of 
nature — and  making  the  wild  animals  of  the  forest  retire  before 
him. 

When,  after  a  wide  separation  and  the  lapse  of  many  ages,  the 
extreme  points  of  the  human  race  again  came  into  contact,  it 
was  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  civilized  man  looked 
upon  the  savage,  changed  and  degraded,  not  only  in  his  moral 
but  his  physic^  aspect,  as  a  being  of  a  species  distinct  from  his 
own,  or  that  his  pride,  or  his  science,  hesitated  to  acknowledge 
him  as  his  brother.  Indeed,  the  identity  of  the  human  species 
has  formed  a  subject  of.  keen  discussion  ever  since  the  attention 
of  naturalists  has  been  directed  to  the  matter,  and  the  elucidation 
of  the  point  in  dispute  still  continues  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of 
our  ablest  philosophers.  The  result  of  these  learned  discussions 
is,  that  much  more  definite  rules  have  been  laid  down  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  distinct  species,  so  that  throughout  both  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdom,  the  idea  of  a  species  is  now  pretty  well 
defined.     Thus 

"  A  race  of  animals  or  plants,  marked  by  certain  peculiarities  of 
structure,  which  have  always  been  constant  and  undeviating,  constitutes 
a  species ;  while  two  races  are  considered  as  specifically  different,  if 
they  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  some  peculiarities  which  one 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  acquired,  or  the  other  to  have  lost,  through 
any  known  operation  of  physical  causes."  * 

On  applying  this  test  to  the  diflerent  races  of  mankind,  how- 
ever varied  their  external  features  may  be,  there  is  nothing  in 
their  bodily  structure  or  physiology  which  can  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  they  belong  to  more  than  one  species.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  such  a  uniform  resemblance  of  the  skeleton,  the  same 
number  and  general  shape  of  the  bones,  the  same  type  and  struc- 
ture of  every  part  of  the  body — ^the  same  kind  of  teeth — the  same 
average  dui^ation  of  life — the  same  period  of  gestation,  and  a  pro- 
lific offspring  from  all  mixtures  of  races,  instead  of  the  hybrids 
resulting  from  a  mixture  of  different  species,  together  with  all 
those  circumstances  which,  in  other  animals,  constitute  an  iden- 
tity of  species,  as  to  leave  no  doubt,  on  physical  proofe  alone, 
irrespective  of  all  other  evidence,  that  mankind  nave  sprung 
originally  from  a  common  source.     We  believe  there  are  few 
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authorities  of  the  present  day  who  deny  the  identity  of  species^ 
and  none  who  have  Drought  forward  any  valid  objections  against  it* 

It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  there  are  many  very  marked 
and  striking  differences  of  feature,  and  even  modifications  of 
form  among  nations,  as  well  as  various  tints  of  skin,  which  give  rise 
to  very  obvious  distinctions  and  divisions  into  races.  These  mo- 
difications are  denominated  varieties,  ancl  a  great  deal  of  light 
has  been  thrown  upon  this  subject  from  analogous  facts,  drawn 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  from  various  races  of  the  in- 
ferior animsQs. 

Thus  it  has  been  ascertamed  that  many  species  of  animals,  as 
well  as  plants,  have  a  tendency  to  diverge  into  varieties,  and  this 
is  particularly  the  case  with  those  plants  and  animals  which  em- 
brace the  greatest  range  of  climate  in  their  dispersion  over  the 
earth's  sunace.  And  this  pliability  of  their  constitutions  would 
seem  to  be  one  of  those  provisions  which  nature  employs  to  suit 
them  to  the  various  soils  and  climates  over  which  they  range. 
Striking  varieties  of  coloiir  and  shape  and  size  are  thus  frequently 
exhibited  in  hogs,  sheep,  horses,  and  dogs.  In  a  few  years,  and 
within  a  few  generations^  from  a  single  pair,  such  varieties  of 
breeds  will  proceed,  so  differing  from  each  other  as  might  render 
it  matter  of  doubt  whether  they  were  not  entirely  distinct  species^ 
were  not  the  proofs  to  the  contrary  sufficiently  evident.  Now 
the  same  analogies  have  been  applied  to  the  human  race.  Man 
has  evidently  been  destined  to  people  the  whole  earth,  and  it  has 
accordingly  been  supposed  that,  by  some  law  of  his  nature,  aided 
by  the  influence  of  external  circumstances,  he  assumes  certain 
peculiarities  of  form  and  colour,  suited  to  the  locality  in  which 
ne  may  be  placed ;  or,  according  to  another  supposition,  from  the 
very  earliest  periods  of  peculation,  certain  leading  varieties  have 
spontaneously  originated,  and  going  forth  into  different  regions 
of  the  earth,  have  found  their  appropriate  climates,  and  have 
given  rise  to  the  various  races  which  we  still  find  distinctly 
marked  by  their  original  type. 

It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  at  a  very  early 
period  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  certain  marked  varieties 
of  the  species  were  in  existence.  We  have  a  proof  of  this  from  a 
painting  which  was  lately  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  con- 
jectured to  be  of  the  period  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and  early 
m  the  times  of  the  Egyptian  Kings,  perhaps  mucn  about  the 
time  when  Abraham  lived.  We  give  the  description  of  this 
curious  picture  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Wilkinson  : — 

*^  Number  35  is  by  far  the  most  curious  of  all  the  tombs  in  Thebes, 
since  it  throws  more  light  on  the  manners  and  cust(»us  of  the  Egyp> 
tians  than  any  hitherto  discovered.  In  the  outer  chamber,  on  the  left 
hand  (entering)^  is  a  grand  procession  of  Ethiopian  and  Asiatic  chiefs. 
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bearing  a  tribute  to  the  Egyptian  monarch,  Thotmed  m.  They  are 
arranged  in  five  lines.  The  first,  or  uppermost,  consists  of  blacks  and 
others  of  a  red  colour,  from  the  country  of  Pount,  who  bring  ivory,  apes, 
leopards,  skins,  and  dried  fruits.  Their  dress  is  short,  similar  to  some 
of  the  Asiatic  tribes,  who  are  represented  at  Medeenet  Haboo.  In  the 
second  line  are  a  people  of  a  light  red  hue,  with  long  black  hair  de- 
scending in  ringlets  over  their  shoulders,  but  without  beards ;  their  dress 
also  consists  of  a  short  apron  thrown  round  the  lower  part  of  the  body, 
meeting  and  folding  over  in  front,  and  they  wear  sandals  neatly  wrought. 
Their  presents  are  vases  of  elegant  form,  ornamented  wiUi  flowers, 
necklaces,  and  other  costly  gifrs,  which,  according  to  the  hieroglyphics, 
they  bring  as  *  chosen  offerings  of  the  chiefs  of  Sie  Gentiles  of  Kufa.' 
In  the  third  line  are  Ethiopians,  who  are  styled  '  Grentiles  of  the  south.' 
The  leaders  are  dressed  in  the  Egyptian  costume,  the  others  have  a 
girdle  of  skin,  with  the  hair,  as  usual,  outwards.  They  bring  gold 
rings,  and  bags  of  precious  stones,  hides,  apes,  leopards,  ebony,  ivory, 
ostrich  eggs,  and  plumes,  a  camelopard,  and  hounds  with  handsome 
collars,  and  a  drove  of  long-homed  oxen.  The  fourth  line  is  composed 
of  men  of  a  white  nation,  clad  in  long  white  garments,  with  a  blue 
border,  tied  at  the  neck,  and  ornamented  with  a  cross  or  other  devices. 
On  their  head  is  either  a  close  cap  or  their  natural  hair  short,  and  of  a 
red  colour,  and  they  have  a  smsdl  beard.  Some  bring  long  gloves, 
which,  with  their  close  sleeves,  indicate,  as  well  as  their  colour,  that 
they  are  the  inhabitants  of  a  cold  climate.  Among  other  offerings  are 
vases,  similar  to  those  of  the  Kufa,  a  chariot  and  horses,  a  bear,  ele- 
phant, and  ivory.  Their  name  is  Rot-u-no,  which  reminds  us  of  the 
Botheni  of  Arabia  Petrea ;  but  the  style  of  their  dress,  and  the  nature 
of  their  offerings,  require  them  to  have  come  from  a  richer  and  more 
civilized  country — ^probably  much  farther  to  the  north.  In  the  fifth 
line,  Egyptians  lead  the  van,  and  are  followed  by  women  of  Ethiopia, 
*  the  Gentiles  of  the  south'  carrying  their  children  in  a  pannier  sus- 
pended from  their  head.  Behind  these  are  the  wives  of  the  Eot-u-no, 
who  are  dressed  in  long  robes,  divided  into  three  sets  of  ample  flounces. 
The  offerings  being  placed  in  the  presence  of  the  monarch,  who  is 
seated  on  his  throne  at  the  upper  part  of  the  picture,  an  inventory  is 
taken  of  them  by  the  Egyptian  scribes.  Those  opposite  the  upper  line 
consist  of  baskets  of  dried  fruits,  gold  rings,  and  two  obelisks,  probably 
of  artificial  composition.  On  the  second  line  are  ingots  and  rings  of 
silver,  gold  and  silver  vases  of  very  elegant  form,  and  several  heads  of 
animals  of  the  same  metals.  On  the  third  are  ostrich  eggs  and  feathers, 
ebony^  precious  stones^  and  rings  of  gold^  an  ape^  several  silver  cups, 
ivory,  leopard  skins,  ingots,  and  rings  of  gold,  sealed  bags  of  precious 
stones,  and  other  objects ;  and  on  the  fourth  line  are  gold  and  silver 
rings,  vases  of  the  same  metals  and  of  porcelain,  with  rare  woods,  and 
various  other  rich  presents."* 

That  peculiar  varieties  of  feature  may  spring  up  and  prevail, 


*  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  pp.  151-4. 
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and  thus  a  natural  cast  of  countenance  be  through  time  esta* 
blishedy  is  a  circumstance  which  few  can  hesitate  to  believe,  and 
of  which  every  one  may  satisfy  himselfsimply  by  looking  around 
him  and  marking  the  various  forms  and  shades  of  feature  which 
become  hereditary  in  certain  families  and  provinces,  extending, 
with  still  more  marked  differences,  to  nations.  Thus  the 
features  of  the  Scotch,  long  and  angular,  with  prominent  cheek 
bones,  differ  considerably  from  the  round  smooth  faces  of  the 
English,  and  these  again  from  the  Irish,  German,  and  French. 
The  Spaniard  differs  no  less  from  the  Italian,  and  so  with  regard 
to  the  rest  of  Europe.  If  the  features  are  thus  found  diversified, 
why  need  we  be  surprised  that  the  form  and  shape  of  the  skull 
should  also  vary,  and  thus  that  the  angular  and  pointed  cranium 
of  the  Mongol,  and  the  retreating  forehead  and  projecting  jaws 
of  the  Negro,  should  orimnate  from  the  same  law  of  variation  in 
the  animal  economy  ?  But  the  colour  of  the  skin  is  a  distinction 
so  marked  and  extraordinary  as  not  to  be  so  easily  accounted  for; 
and  many  who  are  readily  disposed  to  admit  that  varieties  of 
features,  and  even  of  form  in  the  cranium,  may  not  be  enough 
to  constitute  a  specific  difference,  yet  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the 
idea,  that  the  swarthy  negro  and  the  white  European  could,  by 
any  possibility,  have  sprung  from  the  same  parent  stock. 

Yet,  among  naturalists,  colour  merely  is  not,  by  any  means, 
reckoned  sufficient  to  constitute  a  specific  difference.  We  have 
animals  of  the  same  species  assuming  all  shades  of  colour — and 
this  is  particularly  the  case  with  animals  in  a  state  of  domes- 
ticatioji.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  a  ewe  to  produce,  at  the  same 
birth,  a  black  and  a  white  lamb  ;  and  in  a  single  litter  of  dogs  or 
rabbits,  the  same  diversity  of  colour  prevails.  Changes  from 
black  to  white  vary  with  almost  every  successive  generation, 
although,  with  animals  in  the  state  of  nature,  hereditary  colour 
is  much  more  permanent,  and  varieties  occur  at  much  longer  in- 
tervals. In  man,  the  peculiar  hereditary  colour,  when  once 
attained,  would,  on  a  cursory  view,  appear  to  remain  indefinitely^ 
permanent ;  but  we  shall  presently  see  that  this  is  not  an  invan- 
able  rule. 

It  was  formerly  a  prevailing  opinion  among  physiologists,  that 
in  the  Negro  a  particular  tissue  existed  between  the  external  and 
internal  skin,  called  the  mucous  net-work,  by  which  was  secreted 
the  peculiar  colouring  matter  of  the  race.  According  to  Fourier, 
the  existence  of  this  organ  in  the  Negro,  while  it  was  not  to  be 
found  in  the  white  man,  constituted  the  former  a  distinct  species. 
More  careful  investigation,  however,  has  demonstrated  that  no 
such  exclusive  organ  exists,  and  that  the  dark  colour  of  the 
Negro  is  due  to  the  secretion  of  a  black  pigment  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  common  cellular  tissue  of  the  outer  skin,  while,  in  the 
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European,  the  same  cellular  tissue  is  filled  with  a  whitish  mat- 
ter. In  the  intermediate  coloured  races,  this  fluid  assumes  yari* 
ous  tints,  and  is,  in  fact,  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  gives 
oolour  to  the  various  shades  of  the  hair  and  eyes. 

If,  then — ^from  the  general  structure  of  the  body,  the  various 
modifications  of  form  m  the  skull,  and  even  fi-om  the  diversities 
of  colour — ^there  be  no  valid  ground  for  establishing  a  specific  dif- 
ference between  the  various  races  of  men,  but,  on  the  contraryi 
strong  reasons  for  assuming  the  theory,  that  they  all  had  a  com- 
mon origin — the  only  question  for  discussion  is — Under  what  pe- 
culiar cuTCumstances  the  existing  varieties  of  mankind  had  their 
origin  ?  This  is  an  interesting,  but  it  must  be  allowed,  a  very 
puzzling  question.  Two  views  of  the  subject  present  themselves : 
— ^Either  that,  at  a  very  early  period  of  society,  certain  varieties 
at  once  sprung  up,  and  going  forth  over  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
made  choice  of  those  regions  best  suited  to  their  constitutions — 
in  other  words,  that  although  several  species  of  men  were  not 
directly  created,  yet,  that  certain  varieties,  destined  to  be  per- 
manent, sprung  out  of  the  parent  stock,  and  have  continued  dis- 
tinct till  the  present  times ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  man,  like 
many  of  the  inferior  animals,  was  created  with  a  constitution  pre^ 
disposed  to  pass  into  various  modifications,  according  as  he  was 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  external  and  adventitious  causes — ^ 
the  chief  modifying  causes  being  climate,  local  situation,  habits 
of  life,  and  similar  influences. 

In  support  of  the  latter  view,  there  are  many  facts  which  are 
generally  adduced.  Thus,  the  modifying  effects  of  locality  and 
climate  are  abundantly  evident. 

In  speculating  upon  climate  as  the  predisposing  cause  of  the  dif- 
ference of  colour,  one  most  remarkaDle  fact  at  once  presents  itself 
to  our  observation — ^tjiat  the  tint  of  the  skin  vanes  according 
to  the  latitude  or  the  distance  firom  the  equator  where  the  influence 
of  the  sun  is  most  powerful.  Thus,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
which  can  be  tolerably  well  accounted  for,  the  nations  with  the 
darkest  hue  of  skin  inhabit  the  torrid  zone.  A  lighter  tawny 
shade  is  found  prevailing  in  the  hotter  pa^ts  of  the  temperate 
regions ;  gradually  the  tint  becomes  less  as  we  approach  the  fiigid 
zones,  till  at  last  the  ruddy  fair  countenance  and  light  hair  is 
found  to  prevail.  Thus  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  who  have 
undoubtedly  had  one  common  origin,  we  find  this  gradation  of 
colour.  In  the  south,  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  hair  and 
skin  are  dark  ;  in  France  and  Germany,  uie  hue  becomes 
Kghter ;  while  in  Denmark  and  Norway,  light  hair,  blue  eyes, 
and  a  fair  complexion,  universally  prevail.  The  greater  part  of 
Afiica  is  peopled  by  numerous  tribes  of  the  Negro  race,  whose 
habits,  features,  and  general  aspect,  all  bespeak  them  to  be  of 
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the  same  origm ;  yet  we  find  various  shades  of  colour.  Thus,  in 
the  tropical  parts  of  that  continent,  the  skin  is  of  a  jet  black ;  in 
the  mountainous  regions  of  the  Atlas  chain,  where  altitude  of 
situation  has  a  similar  influence  as  difference  of  latitude,  seyeral 
tribes  are  of  a  lighter  tint ;  and,  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
same  continent,  where  a  temperate  climate  prevails,  the  colour 
of  the  Hottentots  and  Caffires  is  of  a  light  reddish  hue,  and  the 
general  aspect  not  unlike  that  of  the  Chinese  or  American 
Indians.*  We  find  the  same  on  the  American  continent :  the 
natives  of  California,  within  the  tropics,  are  as  black  as  the 
Ne^ro,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  colder  regions  to  the  south 
and  north  assume  a  much  lighter  hue. 

Among  the  North  American  Indians,  it  is  not  unusual  to  meet 
with  red£sh  hair  and  blue  eyes,  with  skins  but  slightly  tinged.t 
The  effects  of  civilization  are  also  remarkable  as  tending  to  mo- 
derate the  influence  of  climate.  It  has  been  noticed  that  the 
Turkish  and  Asiatic  ladies  of  rank,  who  are  confined  to  the 
house,  have  much  fairer  skins  than  the  men,  who  are  daily  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  the  sun ;  and  in  many  countries  where 
a  black  population  prevails,  the  common  people  are  of  a  deeper 
hue  than  the  higher  ranks, — ^indeed,  the  more  rude  and  savs^e 
the  nation,  the  deeper  generally  is  the  tinge  of  the  skin,  and  the 
more  marked  and  characteristic  are  their  features.  It  must  be 
allowed,  however,  that  some  exceptions  to  these  general  facts  are 
observable :  in  some  tropical  countries  we  find  races  less  dark 
than  those  in  higher  latitudes,  and  some  again,  as  the  Esquimaux 
and  Canadian  Indians,  who  preserve  their  dark  skins  even  within 
the  arctic  circles.  These  anomalies  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  reflecting  that  savage  tribes  are  continually  changing  their 
residences,  making  sudden  and  long  migrations ;  and  that,  if 
the  colour  of  the  human  skin  can  be  changed  and  modified  by 
climate,  this  can  onty  be  supposed  to  take  place  after  the  lapse  of 
many  ages  of  permanent  residence  in  situations  favourable  to 
such  changes.  The  same  reply  is  applicable  to  the  objections  to 
the  influence  of  climate,  maae  by  those  who  affirm  that  Euro- 
peans, who  have  long  resided,  or  may  have  been  bom,  in  tropi- 
cal countries,  are  in  nowise  changed  in  colour  or  features  even 
in  the  lapse  of  several  generations.  In  considering  objections  of 
this  nature,  it  must  be  always  borne  in  mind  that  many  cen- 
turies would  probably  be  necessary  to  impress  any  permanent 
alteration  on  the  constitution ;  that  this  influence  is  most  likely 
to  take  effect  on  savage  man,  who  is  exposed  completely  to  its 
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operations ;  and  that  no  proper  or  decisive  illustration  of  the 
orcumstance  can  be  drawn  m)m  colonies  of  civilized  men  ^ing 
forth  to  any  region  of  the  ^lobe,  protected  as  they  are  by  w  the 
accessories  of  art  against  me  influence  of  the  elements.  Thus, 
the  acclimation  of  man  would  appear  to  be  a  slow  and  gradual 
process ;  and  when,  at  last,  distinctive  varieties  were  produced, 
these  continued  to  preserve  a  very  permanent  character.  Pecu- 
liar varieties  thus  mrmed  became  suited  also  to  particular  cli- 
mates. Thus,  while  the  native  of  the  north  finds  almost  a 
certain  grave  in  the  torrid  deserts  of  Africa,  the  Negro  droops 
and  languishes  ia  a  frigid  clime. 

Such  are  the  views  which  are  generally  entertained  by  those 
who  base  their  speculations  on  the  analogies  afibrded  by  the 
example  of  the  lower  animals,  and  of  the  economy  of  vegetable 
productions,  joined  to  the  actual  facts  which  the  observation  of 
the  various  races  of  men  present  to  us ;  and,  on  the  whole,  we 
think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  climate,  and  other  external  cir^ 
cumstances,  exercise  a  modifying  influence  on  all  races  of  men, 
to  a  certain  extent.  But  whether  these  influences  are  the  sole 
cause  of  varieties,  is  a  proposition  not  so  easily  determined.  In 
favour  of  the  first  hypothesis  which  we  have  propounded — ^that 
certain  leading  varieties  may  have  at  once  origmated  in  the  early 
periods  of  society,  and  gone  forth  the  propagators  of  distinct 
races  which  still  remain  permanent — there  are  not  wanting  some 
striking  facts,  and  not  a  few  plausible  conjectures.  Thus,  from 
the  earUest  periods  of  the  history  of  man,  we  can  trace  certain 
distinct  races  who  have  subsequently  extended  over  the  earth 
and  peopled  its  surface ;  but  they  have  done  so  without  inter- 
mingling. Successive  streams  or  waves  of  population,  have 
flowed  out,  as  it  were,  from  central  sources,  but  these  currents 
have  observed  a  distinct  andunmingled  tract.  One  great  stream — 
the  Caucasian  race — ^proceeded  from  north-western  Asia,  peopling 
Greece,  Italy,  and  the  whole  of  Europe.  Successive  inroaas  of  new 
swarms  came  one  after  the  other ;  but  still  it  was  the  same  people 
from  the  same  stock,  varying  somewhat  in  their  physical  structure, 
impressed  by  the  modifying  influences  of  external  circumstances, 
but  still  the  same  in  mental  and  bodily  energy,  imbued  with  the 
same  feelings,  and  using  the  same  radical  language.  Another 
great  wave  of  population  flowed  on  over  Eastern  Asia — a  pecu- 
Sar  people,  strongly  and  permanently  marked — branching  out 
into  great  nations,  and  spreading  far  and  wide,  yet  still  retaining 
all  those  characteristics  of  mind  and  body  which  constitute  the 
great  Mongolian  race  of  the  human  family.  We  need  not  par- 
ticularize 3ie  Ethiopian  branch — the  woolly-haired  Negro — so 
well  marked  and  distinct  as  to  physical  character,  and  no  less 
isolated  by  locality  than  by  destiny,  from  the  other  races  of  man- 
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kind.     How  strange  that  all  these  races,  with  their  wandering 

Propensities,  should  never  have  amalgamated — ^that  they  should 
ave  frequently  met,  and,  in  many  instances,  even  been  neigh- 
bours for  thousands  of  years,  and  yet  never  to  any  extent  com- 
mingled 1  We  have  repeated  instances  in  the  records  of  history, 
of  a  norde  or  colony  coming  into  the  country  of  another,  and 
there  settling  down  and  becoming  as  one  nation  ;  but  these  were 
instances  of  different  portions  of  the  same  original  race  com- 
mingUng  together.  We  have  no  authentic  account  of  Mongo- 
lians to  any  extent  coalescingwith  Negroes,  or  either  of  these 
with  the  Caucasian  family.  The  alleged  exception  of  the  Turks 
being  a  mixed  breed  between  the  Mongol  and  the  Circassian 
and  Georgian  races,  is  by  no  means  ascertained ;  nor  have  we 
vet  any  accurate  facts  regarding  the  so-called  mixed  races  of 
Northern  Africa.  Neither  in  the  whole  Mongolian  range  of 
inhabited  territory,  which  includes  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  torrid  zone,  do  we  find  any  decided  race  with  the  Negro 
characteristics — though  here,  climate  undoubtedly  exercises  a 
certain  influence  in  imparting  a  deeper  tinge  in  the  skin, 
and  other  modifications  on  the  well  marked  but  still  per- 
manent Mongolian  type.  Nay,  so  far  from  permanently  amal- 
gamating, there  is  reason  to  infer  that  when  a  colony  of 
one  of  mese  distinct  and  primary  races  invades  the  country 
of  another  race,  the  weaker  party  gradually  becomes  extinct 
under  the  superior  influence  of  the  other.  An  illustration 
of  this  nature  is  now  in  progress  among  the  Indian  tribes  of 
North  America ;  and  in  New  Holland  the  extirpation  of  the 
aborigines  is  wellnigh  consummated.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
facts  and  reasonings  which  have  suggested  themselves  to  our 
mind  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject  Without  excluding 
altogether  the  modifying  effects  of  climate  and  other  external 
circumstances,  but  without  going  the  length  of  assigning  the 
whole  effects  to  these  circumstances,  we  think  the  facts  just 
stated  compel  us  to  look  for  some  other  cause,  not  perhaps 
altogether  mdependent  of,  but  co-operating  with,  external  in- 
fluences. But  to  determine  this  question,  we  are  not  yet 
sufiiciently  acquainted  with  the  laws  which  regulate  even  the 
analogous  cases  of  varieties  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms, still  less  with  those  which  may  influence  the  human 
economy;  perhaps,  too,  the  same  general  laws  which  apply 
to  the  rest  of  organic  nature  may  be  special  or  modified  in 
the  case  of  man,  where  not  only  his  physical  but  his  moral 
destiny  is  concerned.  In  the  case  of  other  organized  beings, 
varieties  are  not  indefinitely  permanent,  for  their  offspring  have 
always  a  tendency  to  return  again  to  their  original  type.  Now 
the  pecuharity  of  man  is,  that  at  an  early  period  of  the  existence 
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of  the  post-diluvian  population  of  the  globe,  a  certain  number  of 
leading  varieties  appear  to  have  sprung  up  and  remained  per- 
manent, that  is,  the  radical  races  suffer  no  material  change,  though 
sub-varieties  are  continually  appearing  among  the  individual 
races  which  have  not  the  same  permanency,  but  seem  evidently 
influenced  by  external  circumstances. 

In  the  various  races  of  men,  the  only  part  of  the  body  which 
exhibits  any  marked  diversity  of  form  is  the  head,  for  the  slight 
variety  in  the  bones  of  the  leg  in  the  negro  is  of  little  import- 
ance, nor  is  the  difference  of  stature  or  other  incidental  circum- 
stances of  any  consequence.  The  form  and  size  of  the  head,  and 
the  cast  of  the  features,  vary  exceedingly,  so  that  almost  every 
tribe  and  nation  have  a  peculiar  physiognomy.  Three  permanent 
varieties,  however,  are  very  remarkable,  and  have  been  well 
characterized  by  Blumenbach,*  under  the  denominations  of  the 
Caucasian  or  white  race,  the  Mongolian  or  tawny,  and  the 
Ethiopian  or  black.  As  these  varieties  appear  to  have  been  of 
very  early  origin,  and  still  continue  permanent  in  large  masses  of 
the  human  family,  they  may  not  inaptly  be  styled  primary. 
They  are  thus  accurately  characterized  fey  Blumenbach : — 

In  the  Caucasian  vai-iety,  the  head  is  almost  round,  and  of  the 
most  symmetrical  form,  the  cheek  bones  are  rather  narrow,  without 
any  undue  projection,  the  jaws  are  well  rounded,  the  front  teeth 
of  each  being  placed  perpendictdarly.  The  face  is  of  an  oval 
shape,  straight,  and  the  features  moderately  prominent,  the  fore- 
head is  arched,  the  nose  narrow,  slightly  arched,  or  at  least  with 
the  bridge  somewhat  convex,  the  mouth  is  small,  with  the  lips 
slightly  turned  out,  especially  the  lower  one,  and  the  outlines 
gracefully  waved,  the  chin  is  full  and  round,  the  colour  of  the 
skin  is  fair  and  ruddy,  or  various  shades  of  brown,  the  hair  is 
lonff,  smooth,  and  of  various  shades. 

In  the  Mongolian  variety,  the  head  is  almost  square,  the  cheek 
bones  project  outwards,  the  nose  is  flat,  and  in  the  same  level 
with  tne  cheek  bones,  the  arch  of  the  eyebrow  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, the  nostrils  are  narrow,  the  edge  of  the  jaw  is  sligntly 
rounded  forwards,  the  chin  is  somewhat  prominent.  The  face 
is  broad  and  flattened,  without  any  distinguishing  depressions, 
the  space  between  the  eyes  is  flat  and  very  broad,  the  nose  is 
flat,  tne  cheeks  round  and  projecting.  The  line  of  the  outer 
eyelids  extends  towards  the  temples,  while  the  internal  angle  is 
depressed  towards  the  nose,  and  the  upper  eyelid  at  this  point  is 
continued  into  the  under  lid  by  a  rounded  sweep,  the  eyes  thus 
appear  placed  obliquely.     The  colour  of  the  skin  is  a  reddish 
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brown,  or  a  lemon  yellow ;  the  hair  on  the  chin  is  scanty,  that 
on  the  head  black  and  lon^. 

In  the  Ethiopian,  or  ]^gro  variety,  the  head  is  narrow  and 
elongated,  compressed  at  the  sides,  the  forehead  very  convex  and 
vaulted,  the  cheek  bones  project  forwards,  the  nostrils  are  wide,  the 
bridge  of  the  nose  smaU  and  flat,  the  jaws  are  much  lengthened,  the 
edges  narrow  and  eUiptical,  the  front  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  are 
turned  obliquely  forwards,  the  lower  jaw  is  strong  ana  large,  the 
whole  skull  is  in  general  thick  and  heavy.  The  face  is  narrow, 
and  projects  greatly  in  the  lower  part,  the  eyes  are  prominent,  the 
nose  spreads  out  fiat,  so  as  to  be  almost  confounded  with  the 
cheeks,  the  lips,  particularly  the  upper  one,  are  very  thick,  the 

1'aws  are  prominent,  and  the  chin  is  retracted.  The  hair  of  the 
lead  is  short,  crisp,  and  curly ;  the  colour  of  the  skin  is  jet  black, 
varying  to  brown  and  reddish  hues.  Blumenbach  has  added  two 
other  varieties,  the  American  and  Malay,  as  intermediate  between 
those  described,  and  Dr.  Prichard  seems  disposed  to  separate 
the  Ethiopian  variety  into  three, — the  Negro  of  Central  Africa, 
the  Hottentot,  and  the  Papuas  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.* 

We  shall  now  attempt  to  exhibit  a  tabular  view  of  the  leading 
races  of  the  great  human  family,  with  the  locaUties  which  they 
occupy  on  the  earth's  surface. 


Caucasian. 

Ethiopian. 

Mongolian. 

Indo-Eueopean. 

Syrian,  or 
Semitic. 

Europe. 

Central  Asia. 

Western  Asial 

Africa. 

Eastern  Asia. 

America. 

"^^7 

Umbri— 

Latins. 

Etruscans, 

Russians, 
Poles, 

Teutones— 

Saxons, 

Goths, 

Scandina- 

tfians. 
Celts- 

Iberians. 

Gauls, 

BnSks. 

Medes. 

Persians. 

Kurds. 

AfllRhans. 

Hindoos. 

Paharias. 

Cingalese. 

Chaldeans. 
Babylonians. 
Syrians. 
Hebrews. 
Arabs. 
Hebrew- 
African  ?- 
Phanicians, 

Yolofft. 
Mandingos. 
Felatahs. 
(and  numerous 
tribes  of  Cen- 
tral Africa.) 
Shangallas,  \ 

Hottentots. 
Papuas,        \ 
(Polynesia.)/ 

Finns. 

Laplanders. 

Kamchadales. 

Esquimaux. 

Mongols. 

Tartars. 

Indo-Chinese. 

Chinese. 

Siamese. 

Japanese. 

Koreans. 

N.American 

Tribes. 
Califomians. 
Mexicans. 
Peruvians. 
Branlians. 
Patagonians. 
Caribs. 

S.  Sea  Islands. 

MaUys. 

Polynesians. 

N.^oUanders. 

If  we  take  the  population  of  the  whole  world  at  about  nine 
hundred  millions,  the  probable  numbers  of  the  respective  divi- 


*  Prichabd's  Retearehes,  3d  Edition. 
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sions  in  the  above  table  will  be — Caucasians^  407  millions ; 
Ethiopians^  70  millions ;  Mongolians^  420  millions ;  Americans 
and  Polynesians^  17  millions. 

Under  the  Caucasian  division  there  are  two  branches ; — ^the 
Indo-European  consisting  of  two  races,  a  European  and  Asiatic, 
supposed  to  have  originaSy  sprung  from  the  same  source,  not  on 
account  of  their  similarity  as  to  physical  appearance  alone,  but  from 
the  identity  of  language,  the  raoical  foundation  of  which  is  the  San- 
scrit, from  whence  have  sprung  the  Greek,  Latin,  Saxon,  Scla- 
vonic, and  Celtic  tongues.  On  this  supposition  of  the  identity 
of  the  races,  for  which  there  are  the  strongest  probabilities,  the 
effect  of  a  tropical  sun  on  the  colour  of  the  Hmdoo  skin  is  re- 
markably eviaent.  The  features  of  the  face,  and  the  form  of  the 
skull  of  the  Hindoo  race,  are,  however,  strictly  after  the  European 
type.  The  Syrian  or  Semitic  branch  again  are  distinguished  chiefly 
by  their  languages,  which  are  founded  on  the  Hebrew  and 
Syriac.  The  names  of  some  of  the  ancient  races  are  here,  for 
the  sake  of  connecting  the  series,  included  with  the  existing 
nations  into  which  thev  are  now  blended.  Considerable  doubt 
arises  with  regard  to  the  orimn  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  races,  as 
well  as  of  those  of  Nubia  ana  Abyssinia.  In  the  north  of  Africa 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Lybian  race  are  supposed  to 
have  their  locality. 

The  Ethiopian  division  is,  on  the  whole,  a  well  marked  one.  It 
is  confined  to  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the  vast  con- 
tinent of  Africa.  Supposing  that  the  stream  of  population  came 
originally  from  the  north  of  Asia,  we  are  left  to  conjecture  alone, 
to  imagine  the  route  of  the  Negro  race, — whether  they  descended 
throu^  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  entered  Africa  on  the 
east,— or  entered  on  the  west,  by  the  mouths  of  the  Nile.  No 
clue  to  the  solution  of  these  questions  is  afforded  by  languages, 
for  these  differ  exceedingly  among  themselves,  and  have  little 
affinity  with  other  characteristic  tongues.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  more  savage  the  tribes  of  any  country,  the  more  diver- 
sified their  languages  become.  And  this  may  readily  be  sup- 
posed, considenng  that  the  isolation  of  savage  tribes  is  very 
complete,  and  that  when  thus  separated,  new  scenes  and  objects, 
and  new  pursuits,  readily  suggest  to  each  tribe  new  and  peculiar 
names  and  words  to  designate  them.  The  tint  of  the  skin  of 
the  Negro  varies  from  a  deep  black  to  a  red  and  tawny  yellow. 
Towaros  the  north  of  Africa,  according  to  the  accounts  of  tra- 
vellers, there  is  sometimes  an  approach  to  an  admixture  of  races, 
indicated  by  certain  tribes  in  those  localities  having  long  straight 
hair,  and  features  not  exactly  of  Negro  character.  It  is  remark- 
able, however,  that  on  the  whole,  omer  races  keep  distinct  from 
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the  true  Negroes,  and  in  those  exceptions  where  a  mixed  breed 
occurs,  such  are  generally  short-lived.* 

The  Papua  race  of  New  Guinea  and  other  islands  of  the  South 
Sea,  partake  of  the  character  of  the  African  negro,  and  by  some 
are  supposed  to  have  emigrated  thither  from  Madagascar.  They 
form  distinct  and  separate  races  in  many  of  those  Polynesian 
islands,  where  are  also  found  races  of  the  Malay  tribfe. 

The  Mongolian  division  extends  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
habitable  globe,  and  comprehends  numerous  races,  and  con- 
siderable diversity  of  languages. 

Towards  the  extreme  north-east  of  Asia,  considerable  con- 
fusion of  races  exists,  so  that  some  doubts  arise  regarding  their 
classification  under  this  division.  Of  this  nature  are  the  Finnish 
and  Lapland  races. 

The  American  Continent  is  peopled  by  numerous  tribes,  which, 
though  they  vary  considerably  m  the  form  of  the  skull,  ana 
somewhat  in  the  colour  of  the  skin  and  contour  of  the  features, 
as  well  as  in  diversity  of  language,  yet  have,  on  the  whole, 
such  characters  in  common  as  lead  to  the  supposition  that  they 
are  all  of  one  original  stock.  From  whence  this  stock  came 
is,  however,  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty.  Some  have  supposed 
the  tide  of  population  to  have  flowed  from  the  north,  and  hence 
that  America  was  first  peopled  from  the  north-east  of  Asia. 
Some  Mexican  traditions  to  this  efiect  are  still  prevalent. 
Others,  again,  have  imagined  Mexico  and  Central  America 
the  first  focus  of  population,  from  whence,  as  from  a  common 
centre,  the  various  tribes  have  issued,  north  and  south.  This  is 
certainly  more  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  other  migrations, 
where  we  find  that  men  have  gone  forth  from  a  centre  of  com- 
parative civilization,  and  have  gradually  degenerated  more  and 
more  to  the  extreme  savam  state,  as  they  receded  from  this 
centre.  We  have  ranged  uie  Americans  under  the  Mongolian 
division,  as  their  structure  and  general  characteristics  more 
nearly  resemble  the  Mongol  than  the  other  races.  Morton, 
however,  claims  for  the  Americans  the  character  of  a  distinct 
and  peculiar  race.t  On  the  supposition  that  Central  America 
was  the  first  focus  of  population,  the  origin  of  the  race  has  been 
traced  from  the  central  latitudes  of  Asia.  Though  the  con- 
nexion of  language  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  and  the 
Old  World  be  very  faint  and  imperfect,  yet  certain  traditions 
and  customs,  especially  a  distinct  tradition  of  the  deluge,  and  of 


•  Mollibn's  Voyages. 

f  Crania  Americana,  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal.  1846. 
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the  first  origin  of  man  from  a  single  pair,  prevalent  among  the 
American  tribes,  nnequivocally  point  to  a  remote  period  when 
they  formed  a  portion  of  the  great  human  family.  The  late 
discoveries  of  ancient  cities  in  Central  America,  with  numerous 
figures  in  the  form  of  hieroglyphics,  add  much  interest  to,  and 
are,  perhaps,  likely  in  the  end  to  throw  much  light  on,  the  his^ 
tory  of  this  singular  people.  One  fact,  however,  seems  apparent, 
that  no  records  of  a  very  remote  antiquity  are  to  be  found 
throughout  the  American  Continent ;  and  the  absence  of  such 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  has  been  peopled  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  era. 

The  origin  of  the  Polynesian  nations  is  as  inexplicable  as  that 
of  the  Americans.  They  have,  on  the  whole,  more  of  the  Cau- 
casian than  the  Mongolian  character;  and  their  aptitude  for 
civilization,  as  well  as  the  cast  of  their  mental  characters,  would 
strongly  favour  the  idea  of  their  descent  from  a  Caucasian  race. 
The  question  at  one  time  started  regarding  the  extreme  isolation 
of  these  islands,  and  the  consequent  difficulties  of  their  supposed 
population  from  such  distant  countries  as  any  in  the  Old  World, 
nave  now  been  completely  set  at  rest  by  many  well-authenticated 
instances  of  canoes  and  boats  making  voyages,  or  having  been 
drifted  by  tempests,  to  almost  incredible  distances. 

In  tracing  up  the  origin  of  nations  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
human  race,  where  we  have  but  obscure  traditions  and  dim  and 
scattered  facts  to  guide  us,  we  are,  at  the  very  outset,  singularly 
reminded  that  it  is  only  from  a  limited  era  of  the  actual  existence 
of  the  great  human  family  that  our  researches  can  commence. 
The  antidiluvian  period  extended  from  sixteen  hundred  to  two 
thousand  years* — ^that  is,  one-third  of  the  entire  duration  of  the 
world  since  it  was  first  tenanted  by  man.  In  that  period, 
millions  of  beings  must  have  existed — ^nations  and  dynasties 
must  have  flourished — cities  were  built  and  arts  prevailed — 
events  sufficient  to  have  filled  huge  libraries  with  tneir  history 
must  have  happened ;  and  it  must  have  taken  volumes  to  have 
recorded  their  civil  polity  and  warfares, — ^yet  all  that  we  know  of 
them  is  contained  in  a  few  pages  of  the  Book'of  Genesis,  where  a 
few  heads  of  families  merely  are  mentioned  to  deduce  the  genea- 
logy of  Noah  from  Adam.  The  antidiluvian  population  at  the 
time  of  the  deluge,  supposing  that  the  rate  of  increase  was,  on  an 
average,  similar  to  that  immediately  succeeding  that  event,  must 
have  equalled  the  population  of  the  world  at  me  birth  of  Christ. 
The  duration  of  tne  period  was  nearly  the  same ;  and,  though 


*  The  Hebrew  computation  makes  the  antidiluvian  period  1 656  years  ;  the 
Septuagint  vention,  2262  years. 
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there  was  only  one  progenitor — ^Adam — in  the  first  era,  and 
Noah  and  his  three  sons  in  the  latter,  yet  this  diflTerence  at  the 
commencement  of  a  series  is  but  of  very  small  moment ;  and  it 
is  here  unnecessary  to  speculate  on  the  prolonged  duration  of 
life,  as  stated  of  the  antidiluvians — a  circumstance  calculated  to 
increase  population  at  a  very  great  rate.  It  is  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  primeval  populatioii  was  confined  to  some  ex- 
tensive valley,  some  extendled  country,  or  even  to  a  single  con- 
tinent. They,  no  doubt,  like  the  post-diluvians,  went  forth  and 
peopled  the  earth,  founding  great  nations,  and  erecting  many 
monuments  of  human  art ;  yet  not  a  trace  of  all  these  is  to  be 
seen — ^not  a  inound  or  a  brick,  or  a  lettered  obelisk,  or  even  a 
scratch  on  a  durable  rock,  which  can  be  called  antidiluvian. 
No  mines  or  quarries  of  the  earth,  no  workings  above  ground  or 
below,  not  a  tomb  or  a  tumulus,  not  even  a  bone  of  our  remote 
progenitors,  has  ever  yet  met  the  astonished  gaze  of  inquisitive 
mortals ;  yet  tradition  is  full  of  the  event  of  their  existence,  and 
the  awfiol  catastrophe  of  their  destruction,  even  in  the  remotest 
comers  of  the  earth,  and  among  the  rudest  savages,  who,  separated 
thousands  of  years  ago  from  the  central  focus,  still  retain  these 
traditions  in  their  memories,  and  mould  them  into  their  religious 
observances.*  No  fact  can  be  better  established  than  the  de- 
struction of  a  primeval  race  by  the  deluge.  Profane  history 
has  repeated  allusions  to  it,t  sacred  history  confirms  it;  and, 
tracing  up  the  very  earliest  known  works  of  human  art,  we  find 
that  me  foundations  of  Babel  and  Nineveh  are  laid  upon  strata 
which  geology  explains  to  us  were  btrt  the  ruins  of  a  pre-existing 
condition  ofthe  earth's  surface.^:  The  probable  cause  of  this 
singular  oblivion  into  which  the  antidiluvian  race  and  their 
monuments  have  sunk,  it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  inquire 
into.  We  return  to  trace  the  progress  ofthe  descendants  of  Noah. 
Taking  for  granted  that  the  country  around  Mount  Caucasus 
was  the  original  cradle  of  the  Noachian  race,  or,  at  all  events, 
that  the  north  of  Asia  was  the  centre  from  whence  population 
originally  flowed,  it  is  curious  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  different 
streams  of  human  emigration.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
same  impulses  which  prompt  men  to  emigrate  existed  then  as  now 
— ^the  necessity  of  enlarging  the  sph^e  of  subsistence  as  numbers 
increase — ^the  feuds  and  factions  of  society,  and  the  restless  wan- 
dering propensities  of  individuals.  These  early  and  partial  separa- 
tions would  be  gradually  increased  by  the  nature  of  countries. 


*  Harcourt  on  the  Deluge, 

t  Berosus  mentions  the  city  of  Enos,  Noah  and  the  ark.     Diodorus  Siculus 
alludes  to  Adam,  and  traces  up  history  to  the  era  of  the  deluge. 
X  Ainsworth's  Geological  Sketch  of  Buhyhnia^ 
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the  intervention  of  seas  and  motintains,  the  modifications  of  lan- 
guages and  customs,  wars,  convulsions  of  the  earth,  tempests, 
shipwrecks,  and  various  other  casualties. 

That  there  has  been  from  the  first  a  central  point  of  civiliza- 
tion and  intelligence,  where  the  arts  of  life  prevailed,  and  where 
knowledge  and  experience  were  accumulated,  is  evident  from  the 
history  of  the  human  race.  This  centre  of  civilization  has  always 
existed ;  and  though,  in  the  course  of  time,  it  has  moved  onwards 
and  changed  its  locality,  still  the  acciunulated  acquirements  of 
ages  have  been  somewhere  treasured  and  transmitted  from  one 
generation  to  another.  But  it  fared  differently  with  those  tribes 
who  wandered  forth  beyond  the  pale  of  civilization.  They,  in- 
stead of  accumulating  knowledge,  gradually  allowed  what  they 
possessed  to  slip  away.  Any  onset  n:om  these  became  more  and 
more  ignorant,  till  at  last  the  remote  tribes  sunk  into  the  lowest 
state  of  barbarism.  That  this  process  of  progressive  degeneration 
actually  took  place  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  because,  in 
tracing  the  descent  of  races  and  their  progress  from  the  centre  of 
large  communities,  we  invariably  find  the  descendants  in  a  lower 
scale  of  civilization  than  those  from  whom  they  sprung.  Thus 
the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  lived  in  cities  amid  all  the  airts  of 
life,  while  the  Fatagonians,  at  the  extreme  verge  of  the  continent, 
roamed  the  woods  as  wretched  savages.  The  tide  of  population 
in  Africa  evidently  appears  to  have  extended  from  nortn  to  south ; 
we  accordingly  find,  at  the  extremity  of  that  continent,  the  most 
degraded  of  human  beings — ^the  Kaffi^es  and  the  Bechuaaas,  the 
latter  as  ferocious  and  ignorant  as  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  with 
intellects  so  grovelling  as  not  to  possess  an  idea  beyond  the  clods 
of  earth  before  them,  destitute  of  the  sUghtest  notions  of  any  kind 
of  higher  intelligence,  and  even  wanting  in  their  language  a  word 
to  express  a  God  or  Spirit.* 

Tnese  are  remarkable  circumstances  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race.  They  afford  a  decided  reftitation  of  the  visionary 
dreams  of  those  who  expatiate  on  the  virtues  of  savages,  or  who 
suppose  that,  independent  of  extrinsic  aid^  a  nation  can  rise  from 
this  condition  into  a  state  of  civilization. 

But,  independent  of  adventitious  circumstances,  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  destiny  which  presided  over  the  early  distribution 
of  mankind.  Thus,  while  one  race  passed  calmly  through  the 
fertile  plains  of  middle  Asia,  and  another  struck  westward  into 
the  isles  and  countries  of  Europe,  a  third,  bold  and  restless,  and 
hardy  as  the  arid  and  elevated  steppes  over  which  they  clambered, 
scattered  themselves  along  the  whole  north-eastern  portion  of 
Asia.    While  the  Ethiopian  took  to  the  torrid  sahaaras  and  broil- 

*  Moffat^  Missionary  Scenes  and  Labours  in  Southern  Africa. — 1842. 
VOL.  IV.      NO.  VII.  N 
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ing  san  of  Africa,  there  to  be  melted  down  and  enfeebled  by  the 
climate,  the  white  man's  destiny  led  him  to  the  varied,  and  often 
severe  sky  of  Europe,  there  to  oe  disciplined  by  the  elements,  and 
his  enterprize  and  ingennily  to  be  sharpened  and  tried  by  diffi- 
culties. Between  the  Mongol  race  and  the  country  over  which 
they  spread,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  close  affinity. 

"If,"  says  Dr.  Prichard,  "physical  circumstances,  climate,  and  local 
situation,  giving  rise,  as  they  do,  to  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  all  the 
other  productions  of  nature,  have  ever  power  to  call  forth  those  va- 
riations to  which  our  species  is  prone,  we  should  expect  to  find  some 
proofs  of  this  influence  in  the  region  so  remarkably  constituted,  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  cradle,  and,  for  many  ages,  the  dwelling  place 
of  all  these  nations.  The  north  of  Asia  differs  not  more  widely  from 
£urope,  in  respect  to  the  moral  character  and  the  social  state  of  the 
nations  found  in  it,  than  in  the  natural  productions  of  the  soil ;  and  the 
difference  is  still  greater  when  we  advert  to  the  great  central  steppe,  the 
highest  region  of  the  world,  where  dry  and  cold  plains  of  vast  extent 
are  covered  only  with  saline  plants,  and  with  animals  endued  with  a 
habit  and  structure  fitting  them  for  the  local  circumstances  under 
which  they  are  destined  to  exist." 

Fierce,  hardy,  warlike,  and  restless,  they  roamed  as  hunters  or 
nomadic  shepherds,  the  dread  and  terror  of  the  peacefril  nations 
around ;  but  even  when  they  descended  into  the  fertile  plains, 
built  cities,  and  applied  themselves  to  the  arts  of  civilized  life, 
still  their  pectdiar  character  did  not  forsake  them.  Amid  the 
fertile  empire  of  China,  and  the  beautiful  islands  of  the  Chinese 
seas,  congregated  in  vast  cities  and  very  ancient  communities, 
they  still  remained  a  cold,  exclusive,  distrustful,  and  calculating 
people.  At  a  very  early  period  they  reached  a  certain  pitch  of 
civilization,  in  all  that  regards  the  physical  arts  of  life,  but  here 
they  have  ever  remained  stationary — ^their  thoughts  have  never 
soared  above  the  level  of  animal  existence,  ignorant  in  science, 
commonplace  in  philosophy,  dull  in  imagination,  low  in  morals, 
selfish  in  feeling,  and  cold  to  an  extreme  in  their  idolatrous  the- 
ology ;  without  energy  of  thought  or  action,  they  live  the  dull 
round  of  stagnant  existence. 

The  Negro  race  again — ^the  sable  children  of  the  torrid  zone — 
seem  formed  to  bask  in  tlie  utmost  ardour  of  the  tropic  sun. 
In  regions  where  other  beings  only  pant  and  die,  they  enjoy  the 
fiill  relish  of  life.  Their  black  skin,  full  of  innumerable  pores,  is 
the  best  medium  for  radiating  heat  and  exhaling  moisture ;  trans- 
ported into  any  region  where  the  tropic  sun  bears  sway,  they 
thrive  and  multiply,  but  in  colder  countries  they  languish  and 
die.  Over  the  vast  regions  of  Africa  they  swarm  in  unknown 
numbers.  A  light  cheerful  disposition,  patience  of  fatigue, 
fidelily,  and  gentleness  of  manners,  form  their  characteristic  dis- 
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position,  when  not  debased  by  the  ferocit  j  of  immitmated  savage 
life.  But  they  have  ever  existed  as  scattered  tribes,  without 
wisdom  to  combine  into  regular  suid  permanent  communities,  or 
energy  to  undertake  any  great  or  comprehensive  system  of 
civilization.  Even  the  simple  arts  of  life  are  to  tiiem  almost 
unknown.  They  have  little  or  no  agriculture.  They  have  done 
nothing  in  architecture.  Navigation  is  to  them  unknown,  be- 
yond their  creeks  and  bays.  They  have  no  literature,  and,  with 
innumerable  dialects,  they  have  no  standard  language.  Their 
minds  are  low  and  grovelling,  deformed  by  the  belief  of  a  de- 
monaical  theolo^,  or,  in  many  cases,  devoid  even  of  the  idea 
of  a  God  or  a  spiritual  existence. 

How  different  is  the  aspect,  when  we  turn  to  the  Caucasian 
stream  of  population,  and  contemplate  its  varied  and  eventful 
progress  I  Cfan  climate  and  locality  here  have  been  the  aD-pre- 
siding  influences  ?  There  is  no  doubt  but  some  of  the  fairest 
portions  of  the  earth  fell  to  the  lot  of  this  people.  The  rich  plains 
and  genial  skies  of  western  Asia,  and  the  varied  borders  of  that 
most  celebrated  of  all  inland  seas — ^the  long-extended  Mediter- 
ranean, whose  placid  waters  and  numerous  bays  have  afforded 
greater  facilities  for  the  extension  of  population,  and  the  trans- 
port of  merchandize,  than  any  other  locality  on  the  face  of  the 
flobe, — ^these  were  all  favourable  circumstances.  But  "  the  cloud 
y  day  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night"  have  also  all  along  accom- 
panied this  favoured  race.  We  have  seen,  from  the  examples  of 
the  other  races,  that  man,  if  left  to  his  own  resources,  soon  comes 
to  a  pause  in  his  career,  or  more  frequently  goes  on  in  the  pro- 
gress of  degeneration,  until  he  arrives  at  a  level  with  the  beasts 
of  the  field  around  him.  It  is  only  when  illumined  by  a  light 
from  heaven  that  the  mind  of  man  expands  into  its  full  energies. 
The  natural  impulses  of  powerful  intellect,  bold  fancy,  energetic 
purpose,  and  high  and  aspiring  achievements,  will  carry  him  on- 
wards in  the  career  of  improvement ;  but  unless  thejjr  are  guided 
and  encouraged,  and  directed  to  nobler  aims  and  higher  aspira- 
tions, than  it  would  ever  enter  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive, 
all  would  finally  crumble  into  dust,  and  pass  away  into  baseless 
visions.  Every  thing  that  we  can  call  great  and  beautifrd  and 
iair  and  humanizing  on  earth,  has  been  achieved  by  this  favoured 
fcunily  of  mankind.  Who  has  scanned  the  firmament  and  dived 
into  the  immensity  of  space,  unravelling  the  intricate  laws  which 
uphold  the  planetary  orbs,  imparting  to  our  minds  wonderful 
conceptions  of  the  starry  host  of  heaven  ?  Who  fearlessly  launched 
the  strong-built  bark  to  circumnavigate  the  globe,  and  made  us 
acquainted  with  every  nation,  kindred,  and  tongue  ?  Who  has 
explored  the  wonders  of  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  air,  and  detailed 
the  curious  history  and  mechanism  of  the  Innumerable  forms  with 
whidi  the  elements  teem  ?    Who  has  dived  into  the  mysteries  of 
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thought,  and  explained  the  operations  of  the  impalpable  mind  ? 
Who  has  sung  us  songs  to  elevate  the  soul  and  raise  the  feelings 
above  the  gross  realities  of  earth  ?  Who  has  caught  the  images 
of  external  beauty  and  fixed  them  for  our  admiration  on  glowing 
canvass,  or  moulded  them  in  durable  marble  ?  Who  has  raised 
our  monumental  domes  and  temples  in  which  the  living  and  true 
God  receives  unpolluted  worship  I  All  have  been  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  wnite  man,  under  the  guidance  of  Providence. 
Yet,  in  a  population  exceeding  nine  hundred  millions,  the 
proportion  of  this  race,  even  at  the  present  time,  does  not 
nearly  amount  to  one^half.  It  is  singular  to  think  to  what  a 
partial  spot  of  earth,  and  to  what  a  handful  of  human  beings^ 
the  first  seeds  of  sacred  knowledge  were  confided,  and  with 
what  rapid  pace  the  tide  of  emigration  must,  in  the  meantime^ 
have  been  flowing  over  the  dark  and  unknown  regions  of  the 
earth,  peopling  them  with  beings  who  were  sinking,  as  rapidly 
as  their  numbers  multiplied,  into  the  lowest  stages  of  barbarism. 
Afiker  the  introduction  of  a  more  perfect  and  distinct  revelation, 
it  is  no  less  singular  to  think  of  the  many  centuries  of  ignorance 
and  turbulence  and  crime,  ere  the  benign  influence  of  its  precepts, 
and  the  renovating  and  spiritual  nature  of  its  doctrines,  began  to 
operate  to  any  extent  on  the  human  race.  We  can  only  account 
for  such  circumstances  by  reflecting  that  a  few  centuries,  or  even 
thousands  of  years,  are  as  a  day  compared  to  infinitude,  and  that 
such  periods,  long  and  dreary  as  they  may  appear  to  the  eye  of  the 
isolated  and  fugitive  mortal,  are  not  a  single  hour  longer  than  what 
was  requisite  to  consummate  the  mighty  schemes  of  Omnipotence  I 

"  Go  forth  and  replenish  the  earth,"  was  the  mandate  both  of 
nature ;  and  of  God  and  in  nothing  may  we  view  the  all-compre- 
hensive arrangements  of  the  Deity  more  strikingly  illustrated 
than  here — that  the  knowledge  imparted  firom  heaven  to  man 
should,  for  a  season,  be  fostered  and  accumulated  in  particular 
regions,  and  among  certain  communities,  from  whence,  in  due 
time,  a  reflux  action  should  commence,  and  this  illuminating 
knowledge  should  go  forth  into  the  darker  regions  of  the  earth, 
and  visit  the  countless  wanderers  from  the  parent  stock,  who 
roam  in  ignorance,  not  only  of  the  common  arts  of  life,  but  even 
of  that  Being  who  formed  the  earth  on  which  they  dwell,  and  of 
those  high  destinies  for  which  man  was  called  into  existence  1  The 
expression  of  that  zealous  missionary  Campbell,  that  the  poor 
African  looked  on  the  sun  with  the  eye  of  an  ox,  is  no  less  true 
than  touching ;  and  who  can  read  without  emotion  the  following 
account  of  the  southern  tribes  of  Africa,  as  given  by  another  mis- 
sionary, in  a  passage  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  Mr. 
Mofiat  says  of  the  Bushmen  of  South  Afiica : — 

"  It  is  impossible  to  look  at  some  of  their  domiciles  without  the  in- 
quiry involuntarily  arising  in  the  mind — are  these  the  abodes  of  human 
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beings?  In  a  bushy  country  they  will  form  a  hollow  in  a  central 
position,  and  bring  the  branches  together  over  the  head.  Here  the 
man,  his  wife,  and  probably  a  child  or  two,  lie  huddled  in  a  heap  on 
a  little  grass  in  a  hollow  spot,  not  larger  than  an  ostrich  ;  but  when 
bushes  are  scarce  they  form  a  hollow  under  the  edge  of  a  rock,  cover- 
ing it  partially  with  reeds  or  grass,  and  they  are  often  to  be  found  in 
fissures  and  caves  of  the  mountains.  When  they  have  abundance  of 
meat  they  do  nothing  but  gorge  and  sleep,  dance  and  sing,  till  their 
stock  is  exhausted.   But  hunger  soon  again  drives  them  to  the  chase." 

These  beings  had  no  ideas  of  anything  beyond  this  world. 
Several  interrogated  by  the  missionaries  Schmelin,  Campbell, 
and  Moflat,  declared  that  they  had  no  idea  whatever  of  a  God 
or  Devil,  or  any  Spirit,  of  a  fiiture  state,  or  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  yet  they  had  in  general  acute  intellects  and  excellent 
memories.  Africaner,  a  chief  of  the  Bechuana  nation,  after  con- 
version became  a  sincere  believer  and  deep  thinker.  Being  asked 
what  his  views  of  God  were  before  he  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
Christian  instruction,  he  replied,  that  he  never  thought  any  thing 
of  these  subjects,  that  he  thought  about  nothing  but  his  cattle. 
He  admitted  that  he  had  heard  of  a  God  (from  Christian  colo- 
nists), but  he  stated  that  his  views  of  Deity  were  so  erroneous 
that  the  name  suggested  no  more  to  his  mind  than  something 
that  might  be  found  in  the  form  of  an  insect,  or  in  the  lid  of  a 
snuif-box.  Dr.  Vanderkemp  says  of  the  Kaflres  : — "  If  by  re- 
ligion we  mean  reverence  for  God,  or  the  external  action  by 
which  that  reverence  is  expressed,  I  never  could  perceive  that 
they  had  any  religion  or  any  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  God. 
They  have  no  word  in  their  language  to  express  the  idea  of 
the  Deity."  They  worship  nothing  in  heaven  or  earth,  and  no 
fragments  or  ruins  remain  that  could  indicate  that  the  fathers 
knew  anything  beyond  their  descendants. 

Questions  as  to  a  superintending  Providence  being  put  to  Afri- 
caner, whose  memory  was  tenacious  as  his  judgment  was  now 
enlightened,  he  answered, 

"  We  had  no  idea  that  an  unseen  eye  saw  us,  or  that  an  unseen  ear 
heard  us.  What  could  we  know  beyond  ourselves  or  of  another  world, 
before  life  and  immortality  were  brought  to  us  by  the  word  of  God." 
This  declaration  was  followed  by  a  flood  of  tears,  while  he  added, 
"  You  found  us  beasts,  and  not  men." 

After  Africaner's  mind  was  irradiated  by  the  revelation  of 
the  Sacred  Volume,  however,  Mr.  Moflat  thus  states  the  remark- 
able impulse  given  to  his  active  intellect : — 

"  Often  have  I  seen  him  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock,  nearly 
the  livelong  day,  eagerly  perusing  the  pages  of  Divine  inspiration,  or 
in  his  hut  he  would  sit  unconscious  of  the  affairs  of  a  family  aroimd, 
or  of  the  entrance  of  a  stranger,  with  his  eye  gazing  on  the  blessed 
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book,  and  Bis  mind  wrapped  up  in  things  divine.  Many  were  the 
nights  he  sat  with  me,  on  a  great  stone  at  the  door  of  my  habitation, 
conversing  with  me  till  the  cba,wn  of  another  day,  on  creation,  provi- 
dence, redemption,  and  the  glories  of  the  heavenly  world.  He  did 
not  confine  his  expanding  mind  to  the  volume  of  revelation,  though 
experience  had  taught  him  that  it  contained  heights  and  depths  and 
lengths  and  breadths  which  no  man  comprehends.  He  was  led  to  look 
upon  the  book  of  nature ;  and  he  would  regard  the  heavenly  orbs  with 
an  inquiring  look,  cast  his  eye  on  the  earth  beneath  his  tread,  and, 
regarding  both  as  displays  of  creative  power  and  intelligence,  would 
inquire  about  endless  space  and  infinite  duration.  I  have  often  been 
amused,"  adds  Mr.  Mofiat,  '^when  sitting  with  him  and  others,  who 
wished  to  hear  his  questions  answered,  and  descriptions  given  of  the 
majesty,  extent,  and  number  of  the  works  of  God — ^he  would  at  last 
rub  his  hands  on  his  head,  exclaiming,  ^  I  have  heard  enough ;  I  feel 
as  if  my  head  was  too  small,  and  as  if  it  trould  swell  with  these  great 
subjects.'" 

There  is  a  suggestion  made  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,*  that 
the  original  dispersion  of  the  human  race,  and  its  division  into 
several  marked  varieties,  may  be  so  far  beneficial  to  mankind, 
simply  by  affording  a  means  of  the  subsequent  admixture  of 
races.  Li  this  way  the  degenerating  effects  of  too  close  inter- 
marriages may  be  prevented,  and  the  excess  of  any  marked  pe- 
culiarities descending  to  and  accumulating  in  particular  offsprings 
may  be  interrupted.  Besides,  he  supposes  thatt  refinement  and 
civilization  may  be  carried  too  far,  so  as  to  produce  too  great  an 
excitability  of  constitution,  and  an  effeminacy  and  corruption  of 
habits  ana  morals, — ^but  an  intermixture  with  a  barbarous  race 
again  restores  the  equilibrium.  The  past  history  of  the  world 
has  certainly  so  far  confirmed  the  latter  supposition.  The  his- 
tory of  nations  hitherto  has  been  a  gradual  advance  to  the  ex- 
treme point  of  intelligence,  refinement  and  luxury,  then  a  gradual 
decay,  till  at  last  they  have  been  overrun  and  subdued  by  some 
more  savage  but  more  powerftd  tribe,  which  has  ultimately  become 
incorporated  with  the  conquered.  But  this  intermixture,  as  has 
been  already  remarked,  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
various  tribes  and  subdivisions  of  each  particular  race ;  there  has 
been  no  general  or  permanent  amalgamation,  and  nothing  can 
prove  this  more  completely  than  the  fact  that  the  great  primary 
varieties  remain  distinct  and  separate  to  the  present  day.  Un- 
doubtedly, however,  admixtures  of  the  same  primary  races,  in 
various  stages  of  civilization,  have  frequently  taken  place,  and  thus 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  repeated  amalgamation  of  different 
tribes  of  Saxons,  Normans,  and  jDanes,  among  the  ori^al  Celts 
of  Britain,  may  have  contributed  to  the  mental  and  physical 
superiority  of  its  inhabitants.     The  present  taste  for  emigration 
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may  be  also  one  of  those, salutary  operations  of  nature  by  which 
the  effects  of  a  too  refined  and  artificial  existence  may  be  re- 
medied ;  and  thus  our  crowded  and  luxurious  cities  are  yearly 
pouring  out  their  thousands,  who  spread  themselves  over  the 
uncultivated  wilds  of  Americ/a  and  Australia. 

We  mark,  however,  a  difierence  between  the  early  and  the 
later  migrations  of  the  human  race.  Formerly  it  was  an  operation 
of  division  and  dispersion ;  feuds  and  animosities,  no  less  than 
seas  and  mountains,  rent  nations  asunder,  and  new  languages  as 
well  as  different  habits  and  feelings  kept  them  irretrievably  sepa- 
rate. With  emigration,  too,  for  the  most  part,  followed  ultimato 
degradation.     Seldom  indeed  did  colonies  go  forth  carrying  im- 

J>rovement  and  increased  civilization  in  their  train, — so  imper- 
ect  were  the  means  of  communication  to  distant  regions,  that  wnen 
once  a  colony  or  a  straggling  party  went  forth  from  the  parent 
stock,  they  were  lost  and  forgotten.  The  multiplication  of  lan- 
guages, and  the  excessive  division  and  dispersion  of  tribes  and 
nations,  impeded  vastly  the  acquisition  of  Knowledge,  and  much 
of  what  had  been  accumulated  oy  experience  or  locally  acquired, 
was  ultimately  lost  to  the  world. 

Avery  difierent  state  of  things  seems  now  to  have  commenced. 
The  human  family  seems  to  be  consolidating  rather  than  dispers- 
ing. There  is  no  such  event  as  the  origination  of  a  new  lan- 
guage ;  and  nations,  if  they  are  not  actually  uniting  as  regards 
territorial  bounds,  are  becoming  more  and  more  one  in  opmion 
and  in  peaceful  unanimity. 

The  extraordinary  facilities  of  intercourse  between  nations, 
both  by  land  and  sea — the  great  modem  triumph  of  art  over 
space  and  time — ^is  producing  wonders  in  this  respect.  Who 
could  have  dreamed,  two  centuries  ago,  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  in 
twelve  days,  or  of  traversing  the  island  of  Great  Britain  in  nearly 
as  many  hours  I  The  time  was,  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race, 
that  the  emigration  of  Britons  to  North  America  would  have 
given  rise  to  a  distinct  colony  of  human  beings,  having  a  dif- 
ferent language  and  different  manners  from  the  parent  stock ;  but 
a  common  literature,  common  tastes  and  interests,  and  incessant 
intercourse,  have  all  tended  to  preserve  them  the  same, — a  vast 
nation,  now  far  exceeding  in  numbers  that  of  the  parent  stock 
at  the  period  when  they  separated. 

It  is  scarcely  within  the  bounds  of  probabilitv  to  conceive 
another  complete  state  of  isolation  over  the  habitable  globe. 
Changes  will  inevitably  occur — wars  and  commotions,  and  tem- 
porary interruptions ;  but  hope  bids  us  look  for  that  period  when 
knowledge  shall  extend  from  sea  to  sea,  and  illuminate  all  cor- 
ners of  the  world.  Yet  pleasing  as  it  is  to  contemplate  this 
probable  difiusion  of  intelligence,  the  analogies  of  the  past,  had 
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we  no  better  grounds  of  hope,  are  not  without  forebodings  for 
the  fiiture.  Hitherto  we  have  seen  the  nations  of  the  earth  rise 
in  succession  into  power  and  intelligence,  and,  having  obtained  a 
maximum  of  perfection,  sink  again  into  sloth  and  ignorance. 
The  tide  of  intelligence  and  national  greatness  has  flowed  in 
successive  waves, — here  swelling  out  for  a  time,  and  again 
subsiding, — instead  of  pouring  onward  in  an  uninterrupted  and 
increasing  current.  Where  are  now  the  mighty  cities  and  em- 
pires of  tne  earth  ?  Babylon  is  forgotten.  Ifineveh,  "  that  great 
city,"  lies  silent,  and  undistinguished  from  the  wastes  around. 
Thebes  and  Luxor  possessed  their  thousands  of  busy,  ingenious, 
and  refined  inhabitants.  All  the  arts  calculated  to  benefit  and 
adorn  life  were  intimately  known  and  practised  by  them. 
Neighbouring  nations  came  and  drank  at  the  fountains  of  their 
knowledge.  Merchants  from  afar  crowded  their  marts  with 
costly  spices,  oils,  and  precious  stones.  They  lived  in  luxury, 
and  reared  mighty  monuments  to  perpetuate  their  greatness,  and 
palace-tombs  to  enshrine  their  embalmed  bodies.  But  time  has 
scattered  all  to  oblivion,  and  the  rude  wandering  Arab  stalks 
over  the  solitary  desolation.  Where  are  the  once  numerous 
cities,  like  swarming  hives,  of  Asia  Minor?  Where  the  Etrus- 
can capitals,  known  only  to  posterity  by  the  remnants  of  their 
mouldering  tombs  ?  Where  the  Greet  and  Boman  common- 
wealths, where  taste  and  refinement,  fostered  by  unbounded 
wealth  and  power,  rose  to  the  most  exquisite  pitch  of  excellence? 
All  are  fiided  from  the  earth,  and  vanished  as  if  they  had  never 
been.  The  history  of  the  progress  of  nations  is  something  like 
that  of  the  individual.  They  begin  with  a  youth  of  struggles, — 
increase  to  a  mature  age  in  the  path  of  improvement, — ^but  some 
law  of  their  constitution  forbi(fe  a  farther  advance,  and  they 
gradually  sink  into  the  dotage  and  imbecility  of  old  age.  Nor, 
perhaps,  would  a  more  permanent  prosperity  be  compatible  vrith 
the  destiny  of  man.  Such  an  universal  diffusion  of  intelligence- 
such  certain  means  of  acquiring  knowledge — such  an  uniform  pro- 
gress of  society,  would  interfere  with  that  probationary  arrange- 
ment— that  mixture  of  good  and  evil — ^which  we  are  led  to  be- 
lieve is  the  lot  of  man  while  upon  earth. 

If  ever  there  was  an  era  which  held  forth  the  promise,  by  the 
operations  of  natural  means,  of  a  general  diffusion  of  intelligence 
over  the  globe,  it  is  the  present.  The  high  perfection  of  the 
arts — the  faciUties  of  rapid  conveyance — the  influence  of  print- 
ing, and  the  awakened  energies  of  society,  all  point  in  this 
direction.  That  the  diffusion  of  true  knowledge,  and  the 
awakening  of  an  industrial  activity  in  the  general  habits,  with 
an  expertness  and  proficiency  in  all  the  u  serai  arts  of  life,  must 
tend  to  benefit  the  great  mass  of  society,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
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But  we  must  beware  of  allowing  ourselves  to  imagine  that  man, 
in  the  aggregate,  is  a  being  capable  of  unlimited  improvement, 
or  that  all  the  knowledge  to  which  he  can  possibly  attain  will 
ever  raise  the  mind  of  t£e  species  above  that  point  at  which  the 
Creator  fixed  its  limits.  With  his  present  faculties  of  mind,  the 
physical  attainments  of  man  must  have  a  boundary,  which  it  is 
by  no  means  difficult  to  conceive  or  even  to  define.  These 
faculties  are  adapted  for  the  apprehension  of  efiects  or  pheno- 
mena— ^not  for  the  comprehension  of  ultimate  causes.  With  all 
our  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  nature,  we  are  totally  in  the  dark 
as  to  a  single  cause.  We  speak  of  gravity  and  attraction,  and 
organic  forces — but  these  are  mere  sounds  to  stand  in  the  place 
of  actual  knowledge.  As  lon^  as  efiects  alone  are  cognizable  by 
man,  he  may  go  on  accumulating  his  store  of  information,  vary- 
ing his  pleasures  in  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life,  and 
diversifying  his  imaginative  powers  by  turning  these  into  various 
channels ;  but  in  the  meantime  his  mind  has  not  made  a  single 
step  beyond  its  original  boundaries — it  has  acquired  a  wider 
field  to  expatiate  upon,  and  more  numerous  facts  and  analogies 
on  which  to  ruminate,  but  its  conceptions  of  ultimate  causes,  and 
its  powers  of  reasoning  remain  the  same.  The  probability  is, 
that  as  great  and  powerful  minds  existed. in  times  past  as  ever 
may  yet  fill  the  future  records  of  fame.  The  mind  of  Socrates 
was  as  great  as  that  of  Newton,  though  the  former  was  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  the  planets  rolled  round  the  sun  in  certain  orbits 
and  in  certain  periods.  Archimedes  probably  had  as  much  in- 
genuity of  invention,  and  practical  sagacity  as  Watt ;  and  Homer 
luxuriated  in  his  fertile  fancy  with  as  exquisite  a  richness  as 
Shakspeare. 

To  conclude :  A  rich  mine  of  research  still  awaits  the  student 
of  ethnography.  The  late  venerable  Blumenbach  first  led  the 
way;  Prichard  followed  with  all  the  ardour  of  youthfiil  re- 
search, and,  not  allowing  the  subject  to  escape  him  through  the 
anxious  labours  of  a  professional  life,  has  in  his  late  edition  of  his 
original  treatise  accumulated  a  vast  store  of  highly  interesting 
facts  and  speculations.  The  later  volumes  are  particularly 
valuable,  as  containing  a  digest  of  the  labours  of  several  German 
writers  on  the  subject. 

Of  the  splendid  monograph  of  Dr.  Morton  on  American  cra- 
niology,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that,  both  in  the  letterpress  and 
numerous  accurate  figures  of  native  skulls,  he  has  left  nothing  to 
be  desiderated  in  the  physical  history  of  that  interesting  and 
now  fest  diminishing  family  of  mankind. 

We  hail,  too,  the  formation  of  the  Ethnographic  Society  of 
London,  and  hope  that  its  labours  will  tend  to  elucidate  many 
facts  in  the  history  of  races  and  nations. 
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Webb  the  republic  of  letters  to  alter  its  constitution,  and 
choose  a  sovereimi,  the  intellectual  sceptre  would  be  offered  to 
Alexander  Hiunboldt.  The  New  World  would  send  deputies 
across  the  Atlantic  to  assist  at  his  installation,  and  the  princes 
and  the  philosophers  of  every  clime, — ^the  autocrats  of  the  East 
and  the  democrats  of  the  West, — ^would  hail  the  enterprizing 
traveller  who  trod  the  mountain  crests  of  Europe,  ascended  the 
American  Cordilleras,  and  explored  the  auriferous  beds  of  the 
Uralian  chain.  In  this  estimate  of  our  author's  position,  we  have 
not  forgotten  the  renown  of  less  popular  though  brighter  names ; 
but  it  is  in  the  universality  of  genius,  in  the  wideness  of  its  range 
and  the  elevation  of  its  flight,  more  than  in  its  native  originality 
and  power,  that  we  must  look  for  the  qualities  of  an  inteUectual 
leader.  Leibnitz  would  have  outstripped  Newton  in  a  contest 
for  the  empire  of  knowledge ;  and,  as  competitors  for  the  throne 
of  mind,  Cuvier  would  have  outdone  Laplace.  In  the  world  oi 
instinct,  where  physical  energy  alone  is  appreciated,  we  witness 
another  rule.  The  sagacity  of  the  elephant  has  not  ranked  him 
above  his  four-footed  associates,  nor  has  the  wisdom  of  the  raven 
been  held  a  sufficient  title  to  royal  honours.  The  paw  of  the 
lion  has  vindicated  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  the  forest ;  and  in 
the  beak  and  talons  of  the  eagle  we  recognize  *his  right  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  air. 

The  tide  of  our  author  to  such  distinguished  pre-eminence  will 
be  readily  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  followed  him  in  his 
brilliant  career  as  a  traveller  and  a  naturalist ;  and  those  who  have 
known  him  only  by  the  voice  of  fame,  will  recognize  in  the  pre- 
sent work  a  mind  richly  gifted  by  nature,  deeply  versed  in  the 
science  and  literature  of  the  age,  stored  with  the  varied  know- 
ledge which  study  and  observation  can  supply,  exercising  the 
highest  powers  of  combination  and  analysis,  intensely  alive  to  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  material  world,  and  thus  qualifying 
its  possessor  to  be  the  historian  and  the  interpreter  of  inorganic 
nature, — the  expounder  of  her  phenomena  and  laws, — ^the  high- 
priest  of  her  hoUest  mysteries,  and  the  most  enthusiastic  yet 
numblest  worshipper  at  ner  shrine. 

It  would  be  a  task  at  once  easy  and  agreeable  to  give  a  critical 
analysis  of  a  work  so  remarkable  both  &om  its  subject  and  from 
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its  author ;  but  such  an  analysis,  unless  on  a  scale  which  our 
allotted  space  could  not  permit,  would  be  meagre  and  unsatisfao- 
toiy,  and  would  fail  to  convey  to  the  reader  any  adequate  idea 
either  of  the  varied  interest  of  the  subject  or  of  the  l^ent  and 
research  which  the  author  has  brought  to  its  discussion.  We 
shall,  therefore,  endeavour  to  give  a  popular  abstract  of  KosMOS, 
separating  what  is  speculative  from  wnat  is  true,  contemplating 
great  truths  in  their  more  striking  phases,  and  thus  persuading 
the  reader  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  the  work  itself,  and  of  those 
branches  of  knowledge  of  which  it  is  at  once  the  blossom  and  the 
firuit. 

But  before  commencing  this  important  task,  we  are  anxious 
to  discharge  the  preliminarv  duty  of  giving  our  readers  some 
information  respecting  the  life  and  writings  of  Baron  Humboldt, 
of  which  we  believe  no  account  is  to  be  found  in  any  English 
work.  If  the  biography  of  distinguished  men  possesses  a  high  in- 
terest when  the  grave  has  closed  over  their  mortal  remains,  that 
interest  is  not  less  exciting  when  the  sage  is  yet  sensible  to  the 
voice  of  praise,  and  can  receive  the  homage  of  fellow  labourers 
who  have  toiled  along  with  him,  or  of  affectionate  disciples  whom 
he  has  instructed  and  amused.  If  this  instruction  and  that 
amusement  have  been  derived  from  the  establishment  of  great 
truths,  &om  the  description  of  new  and  striking  phenomena,  or 
from  the  development  of  general  laws, — ^lifting  the  soul  from 
nature  to  its  Author,  and  preparing  it  for  its  final  destination, — 
we  know  not  whether  the  teacher  or  the  taught  will  have  most 
reason  to  rejoice.  In  this  noble  enterprize  for  the  abatement 
of  intellectual  pauperism  and  the  relief  of  mental  indigence,  there 
has  been  no  such  successful  labourer  as  Baron  Humboldt.  From 
every  zone  of  the  terraqueous  globe  he  has  gathered  and  present- 
ed to  us  all  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  knowledge.  On  its  giant 
mountain  tops,  whether  tipped  with  fire  or  with  snow ;  on  its  ver- 
dant and  flowering  savannahs,  on  its  burning  plains,  and  in  its  dark 
and  rugged  caverns,  he  has  studied  and  embalmed  nature  in  all 
her  lov^ness  and  subUmity.  Every  European  community  has 
drawn  into  its  vernacular  streams  the  pure  fountains  which  he 
has  opened  up  for  their  use ;  and  now  in  the  seventy-sixth  year 
of  his  2i^y  and  at  the  close  of  his  intellectual  life,  he  has  be- 
queathed to  posterity,  in  the  work  before  us,  the  light  and  heat 
of  its  bright  and  glorious  sunset. 

Frederick  Henry  Alexander  Humboldt  was  bom  at  Berlin  on 
the  14th  September  1769,  and  was  a  younger  son*  of  a  noble, 


♦  His  elder  brother,  who  was  bom  in  1 767,  was  Charles  William  Baron  Hum- 
boldt, celebrated  for  his  literary  acquirements.  He  was  Minister  of  State^  Cham- 
berlain^  and  Priry  Councillor  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
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wealthy,  and  highly  esteemed  family  in  that  city.  He  was 
placed  under  the  charge  of  M.  Kunth,  at  whose  table  he  met 
with  the  most  distinguished  philosophers  of  Prussia.  In  such 
society,  his  early  passion  lor  science  was  encouraged,  and 
with  such  assistance,  he  made  rapid  progress  in  all  the  studies 
with  which  he  was  occupied.  In  the  public  schools  of  Berlin, 
Gottingen,  Frankfort,  and  Hambiu-g,  he  completed  his  course  of 
instruction ;  and  had  he  now  coveted  the  honours  and  the  wealth 
of  office,  the  influence  of  his  family,  and  the  fame  of  his  talents, 
would  have  launched  him  on  the  brightest  career.  His  ambition, 
however,  was  for  scientific  renown,  and  he  had  no  sooner  acquired 
the  general  knowledge  which  lectures,  and  books,  and  museums 
could  supply,  than  he  hastened  to  give  it  form  and  substance  by 
studying  Nature  in  those  grand  phases  in  which  she  displays  her 
beauty  and  unfolds  her  secrets.  For  this  purpose,  he  travelled 
through  Germany,  Holland,  England,  and  along  the  two  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  exploring  the  natural  history  and  geology  of  these  in- 
teresting regions ;  and  upon  his  return  to  Prussia  in  1790,  he 
pubUshed  his  first  work  on  the  Basalts  of  the  Rhine.  Notwith- 
standing the  reputation  for  geological  knowledge  which  he  thus 
acquired,  he  repaired  to  Freyberg,  to  extend  and  perfect  it  under  the 
celebrated  Werner,  who  had  attracted  pupils  from  every  part  of 
Europe.  Here  he  studied,  in  company  with  the  illustrious  Baron 
von  Buch,  the  internal  structure  of  the  earth,  as  exhibited  in  its 
minerals,  its  ores,  and  its  fossils ;  and  in  these  pursuits  he  was  led 
to  examine  the  botany  of  mines  and  caverns,  and  to  publish  the 
results  of  his  observations  in  his  Specimens  of  the  Subterranean 
Flora  of  Freyberg,  which  appeared  in  1793. 

The  Prussian  Government  was  not  long  in  discovering  the  fit^ 
ness  of  our  author  for  different  offices  of  the  State ;  and  it  was  to 
his  science,  and  not  to  his  rank,  that  he  owed  nis  nomination  as 
Assessor  to  the  Council  of  Mines  at  Berlin,  and  his  subsequent  ap- 
pointment to  be  Director-General  of  the  Mines  in  the  principali- 
ties of  Anspach  and  Bayreuth.  These  occupations,  however,  did 
not  afford  scope  enough  to  his  genius  and  enterprize.  His  ardour 
for  scientific  research  could  not  brook  the  interruptions  of  pro- 
fessional toil,  and  he  longed  to  throw  off  the  harness  of  official  la- 
bour, which  had  hitherto  encumbered  him.  Schemes  of  foreign 
travel  had  long  occupied  his  mind,  and  he  now  sought  to  prepare 
himself  for  their  right  and  speedy  accomplishment. 

The  discoveries  of  Galvani  had  about  this  time  surprized  and 
delighted  the  scientific  world.  In  the  convulsive  twitches  of  a 
skinned  frog,  when  the  nerve  of  its  leg  was  touched  with  a  knife, 
the  anatomist  of  Bologna  had  found  the  elements  of  a  new  science. 
The  ardent  youth  of  Italy  and  Germany  rushed  into  this  inviting 
field  of  inquiry  in  quest  of  fame,  and  next  to  Volta,  Humboldt 
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was  one  of  the  most  active  labourers.  He  not  only  repeated  Gal- 
vani's  experiments,  but  made  a  number  of  painful  ones  on  himself, 
which  left  behind  them  very  disagreeable  effects.  He  madewounds 
on  his  back,  by  means  of  cantharides,  that  he  might  apply  more 
closely  to  the  muscle  the  two  metals  of  the  Galvanic  circle.  The 
results  of  his  researches  were  published  in  1796,  and  such  was  the 
estimation  in  which  they  were  held,  that  the  illustrious  Blumen- 
bach  enriched  with  his  notes  the  French  translation,  the  first  vo- 
lume of  which  appeared  in  1799,  under  the  title  of  Experiments 
on  Galvanism^  and  in  general  on  the  Nervous  and  Muscular  Irri- 
tation of  Animals.  No  sooner  had  the  original  work  issued  from 
the  press,  than  its  author  made  the  tour  of  Italy,  visited  Switzer- 
land, and  with  his  barometer  and  his  hammer,  explored  the 
mountainous  regions  of  that  interesting  land.  Eetuming  into 
Prussia,  his  passion  for  visiting  distant  countries  again  seized  him, 
and  he  set  out  for  Paris  in  1798,  with  the  double  object  of  study- 
ing its  collections  of  natural  history,  and  of  profiting  by  the  society 
of  the  illustrious  men  who  then  adorned  the  metropolis  of  France. 
Here  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Cuvier,  Arago, 
Gay  Lussac,  and  the  other  high-priests  of  the  Institute,  working 
along  with  them  in  their  observatories  and  laboratories,  and  thus 
qualifying  himself  for  those  researches  in  foreign  climes  which 
he  was  destined  to  pursue  with  such  ardour  and  success. 
Among  the  various  plans  of  travel  which  pressed  themselves 
upon  his  notice,  he  seems  to  have  preferred  the  circumnavi- 
gation of  the  globe  along  with  the  unfortunate  Captain  Baudin ; 
but  this  scheme  was  soon  abandoned;  and  dazzled  probably 
by  the  high  expectations  of  foreign  conquest  which  then  occu- 
pied the  French  mind,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  following  Buo- 
naparte in  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  of  exploring  Arabia  and  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  of  visiting  the  British  territories 
in  India.  Various  causes,  however,  frustrated  his  designs.  A 
better  field  had  been  assigned  to  him  by  a  higher  power.  Vast 
regions,  unvisited  by  science,  stretched  beyond  the  Atlantic, — 
teeming  with  organic  and  inorganic  Ufe, — ^beautiftil  in  their  woods 
and  their  valleys, — sublime  in  their  rivers,  their  table  lands,  and 
their  mountains,  and  basking  under  an  equatorial  sim, — crossing 
and  recrossing  their  zenith  in  its  annual  course, — ^and  summoning 
from  their  fertile  soils  all  that  can  please  the  eye  and  satisfy  the 
wants  of  man.  For  such  a  field  of  enterprize  the  genius  of 
Humboldt  was  pre-eminently  adapted,  and  he  was  led  by  a  suc- 
cession of  disappointments,  as  fortunate  for  science  as  for  him- 
self, to  explore  that  interesting  portion  of  the  New  World — ^the 
Spanish  territories  of  South  America — which  had  hitherto  been 
visited  but  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  or  of  war. 

During  his  residence  at  Paris,  he.  became  acquainted  with 
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Aim6  Bonpland^  who  was  to  have  accompanied  Baudin,  as  natu- 
ralist to  his  expedition ;  but  as  the  war,  which  had  broken  out  in 
Germany  and  Italy,  obliged  the  Government  to  withdraw  the 
funds  which  had  been  voted  for  it,  our  two  travellers  were  in- 
duced, by  M.  Skioldebrand,  the  Swedish  Consul,  who  was 
passing  through  Paris  in  the  charge  of  presents  to  the  Dey 
of  Algiers,  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Africa.  Having  been  long 
resident  on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  possessing  much  influence 
with  the  Dey,  he  agreed  to  procure  for  his  fiiends  every  necessary 
facility  for  exploringthose  parts  of  the  Atlas  Chain  which  had  not 
been  visited  by  M.  Desfontaines,  and  to  give  them  a  free  passage 
on  board  the  Jaramaa  frigate,  appointed  to  convey  himself  from 
Marseilles  to  Algiers,  at  the  end  of  October.  Our  two  naturalists 
lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  Marseilles,  but  after  waiting  two 
months  for  the  expected  vessel,  they  learned  that  it  would  not 
arrive  till  spring,  and  being  unwilling  to  winter  in  Provence, 
they  took  their  passage  on  board  a  smSl  Bagusan  vessel,  which 
was  about  to  sail  for  Tunis.  Fresh  disappointments,  however, 
awaited  them ;  for  on  the  very  eve  of  embarkation,  they  learned 
that  the  Government  of  Tunis  had  maltreated  the  French  in 
Barbary,  and  that  all  who  had  arrived  from  a  French  port  had 
been  tlirown  into  dungeons.  Thus  driven  from  their  favourite 
project,  they  resolved  to  spend  the  winter  in  Spain,  with  the 
view  of  embarking  in  spring,  either  from  Carthagena  or  Cadiz, 
if  the  political  relations  of  the  East  should  permit  them.  In 
travelling  through  Valentia  and  Catalonia,  they  visited  the  ruins 
of  Saragossa,  and  those  of  the  ancient  Saguntum,  and  on  their 
arrival  in  Madrid,  they  were  received  with  the  highest  distinc- 
tion, both  by  the  Spanish  savans  and  by  the  members  of  Go- 
vernment. The  Sovereign  of  the  Court  of  Spain  gave  them 
the  extraordinary  permission  to  travel  freely  over  aff  the  colo- 
nies of  Spanish  America,  and  to  visit  the  Marianne  and  Phi- 
lippine Isles  on  their  return  to  Europe  by  the  Asiatic  Archi- 
pelago and  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  great  privilege  was  received 
with  gratitude  and  joy ;  anc?  after  m^dng  the  necessanr  arrange- 
ments, they  quitted  the  capital,  in  the  midcDe  of  May,  and  traversed 
a  part  of  Old  Castile,  and  the  kingdom  of  Leon  and  Gallicia, 
on  their  way  to  Corunna,  now  blockaded  by  the  English 
squadron,  where  they  were  to  embark  for  Cuba.  During  a 
delay  which  took  place  of  twelve  days,  they  prepared  the  fine 
collection  of  plants  which  they  had  collected  in  the  hitherto  im- 
visited  valleys  of  Gallicia,  and  studied  the  numerous  specimens 
of  frici  and  mollusca  which  the  north-west  sea  leaves  in  such 
abundance  upon  the  rugged  coast  which  bears  the  light-house  of 
the  tower  of  Hercules.  The  sloop  Pizarro,  which  was  to  conduct 
them  to  the  New  World,  set  sail  on  the  5th  of  June,  and  after 
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tarrying  some  days  to  permit  the  travellers  to  visit  the  peak  of 
Teneriffe,  it  arrived  safely  at  Cumana^  the  capital  of  New  An- 
dalusia, on  the  16th  July  1799. 

After  verifying  his  instruments,  Humboldt  travelled  through 
New  Andalusia,  and  Spanish  Guiana,  determining  the  geogra- 
phical position  of  the  most  important  stations ;  studying  their 
botany,  mineralogy,  and  geology;  and  observing  the  more  in- 
teresting atmospherical  phenomena,  as  well  as  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants.  From  Cumana  they  visited  the 
interesting  salt  marshes  of  the  peninsula  of  Araya,  where 
springs  of  naphtha,  flowing  from  the  mica  slate,  rise  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  jets  and  air-bubbles,  covering  with  an 
oily  film  the  surface  of  the  sea  to  more  than  a  thousand  feet  of 
distance,  and  projecting  its  pdour  into  the  very  interior  of  the 
peninsula.  Here  they  saw  for  the  first  time  the  marvellous 
piedras  de  los  ojos,  or  stones  of  the  eyes^  which  are  gathered  in 
abundance  at  the  point  of  Cape  Araya.  These  boSes  are  re- 
garded by  the  natives  as  both  a  stone  and  an  animal.  When 
picked  fi*om  the  sand  they  are  motionless;  but  when  placed 
singly  on  a  polished  surface,  and  wetted  with  lemon  juice,  they 
begin  to  move.  These  round  stones  are  from  one  to  four  lines  in 
diameter,  having  one  surface  plane  and  the  other  convex ;  and 
when  placed  in  the  eye,  the  animal  is  said  to  turn  round  and 
eiroel  every  foreign  substance.  They  are  in  reahty  the  porous 
calcareous  opercula  of  round  univalve  shells,  which  effervesce 
with  lemon  juice,  and  consequently  move,  on  the  principle  of 
Barker's  mill,  by  the  reaction  of  the  issuing  carbonic  acid,  just 
as,  in  the  enchanted  ov^s  of  European  superstition,  the  loaves 
sometimes  move  in  a  horizontal  direction,  by  the  reaction  of  the 
carbonic  acid  which  they  disengage. 

In  their  excursion  to  the  mountains  of  New  Andalusia,  the 
seat  of  the  missions  of  the  Chayan  Indians,  new  beauties  and 
wonders  awaited  them.  There  the  vegetable  forms  of  the  torrid 
zone  appeared  in  all  their  majesty.  Huge  masses  of  tropical 
vegetation,  adorned  with  the  most  beautiful  melastomas,  first  met 
their  eye.  The  tops  of  the  trees,  intertwined  with  lianas,  were 
crowned  with  long  wreaths  of  flowers ;  and  round  their  trunks 
they  first  saw  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  a  gramineous 
plant  (carice)y  climbing  like  a  liana  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  form- 
mg  festoons  which  cross  the  path,  and  float  in  the  wind.  Every 
where  are  the  trunks  of  the  trees  concealed  under  a  thick  carpet 
of  verdure ;  and  were  the  orchideous,  and  other  plants  which  a 
single  American  fig-tree  nourishes,  carefiilly  transplanted,  they 
would  cover  a  surface  of  great  extent.  The  same  lianas  which 
creep  along  the  ground  rise  to  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  pass 
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from  one  to  another  at  the  height  of  more  than  an  hundred  feet. 
In  the  valley  of  Arenas  there  lived  a  labourer,  Francisco  Lozano, 
who,  when  his  wife  had  fallen  sick,  suckled  the  child  with  his 
own  milk.  In  order  to  quiet  the  infant,  he  took  it  into  his  bed 
and  pressed  it  to  his  bosom ;  and  though  he  was  thirty-two  years 
old,  ne  had  never  remarked  till  that  day  that  he  had  milk.  The 
irritation  of  the  nipple,  and  the  action  of  the  infant's  lips,  caused 
the  milk  to  accumulate.  The  breast  of  the  father  increased  in 
size,  and  yielded  abundance  of  thick  and  sweet  milk,  with  which 
he  suckled  his  child  two  or  three  times  a-day  for  five  months. 
The  ancients  speak  of  the  milk  yielded  by  the  he-goats  of  Lemnos 
and  Corsica ;  and  Humboldt  himself  saw  in  Hanover  a  he-goat, 
which  was  milked  every  other  day  during  a  great  number  of  years, 
and  yielded  more  milk  than  any  of  the  female  ones. 

The  next  scene  of  interest  encountered  by  our  travellers  was 
the  crevice  of  the  mountain  Cuchivano,  bounded  by  perpendi- 
cular walls  of  alpine  limestone ;  and  in  which  are  two  spacious 
but  inaccessible  caverns,  from  which  flames  occasionally  rush, 
rising  several  hundred  feet,  illuminating  the  adjacent  |[moun- 
tains,  and  sometimes  attended  with  a  dull  and  long-continued 
subterraneous  noise.  These  caverns,  which  are  innabited  by 
nocturnal  birds,  occur  in  a  wall  of  rock,  rising  perpendicularly 
to  the  height  of  800  toises  (4800  feet.) 

Among  the  mountains  of  Caripe,  our  travellers  visited  the  cele- 
brated cavern  of  the  Ghmcharo^  which  the  inhabitants  of  Cumana 
indicate  to  strangers  as  equally  marvellous  with  the  eye-stones  of 
Araya,  and  the  milk-^virig  labourer  of  Arenas.  Tnis  extraor- 
dinary cavern  is  pierced  in  the  face  of  a  vertical  rock,  in  a  lateral 
valley  from  that  of  Caripe.  Its  entrance,  facing  the  south,  forms 
a  vault  seventy-two  feet  high  and  eighty  wide.  Trees  of  gigantic 
height  crown  the  rock  above.  Plants  of  great  beauty  spring 
from  the  dried  clefts  of  the  rocks,  while  creepers,  interwoven  in 
festoons,  adorn  the  opening  of  the  cavern.  This  luxuriant  vege- 
tation extends  into  tne  vestibule  of  the  grotto,  and  is  continued 
for  thirty  or  forty  paces.  Measuring  their  course  by  a  cord,  they 
advanced  about  430  feet  by  the  light  of  day ;  and  when  the  light 
began  to  fail,  they  heard  n'om  afar  the  hoarse  sounds  of  the  noc- 
turnal birds,  or  guacharos,  which  inhabit  in  thousands  the  in- 
terior of  the  cavern,  and  utter  the  shrillest  and  most  piercing 
cries.  The  nests  are  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  their  heads,  in  holes 
like  funnels,  with  which  the  roof  of  the  cave  is  perforated  like 
a  sieve.  The  spread  of  their  wings  is  3^  feet ;  and  as  their  eyes 
cannot  bear  the  light  of  day  they  quit  the  caverns  at  nightmll, 
and  especiallv  when  the  moon  is  shining.  About  mid-summer  the 
natives  kill  them  in  thousands,  and  strip  them  of  a  portion  of 
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fet  which  lies  between  their  legs,  and  which,  wheit  melted,  forms 
a  semi-liquid  transparent  oil,  without  smell,  and  keeping  above  a 
year  without  becoming  rancid.  This  cavern  gives  birth  to  a  small 
river  which  is  the  origin  of  the  Caripe.  The  guides  refused  to 
conduct  the  travellers  farther  than  1458  feet  from  the  mouth ; 
though  a  Bishop  had,  in  former  times,  penetrated  so  far  as  2500 
feet,  without  reaching  its  termination. 

While  preparing  tor  their  journey  to  the  Oroonoko,  an  acci- 
dent had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  them  both.  In  crossing  the 
beach  at  Cumana  they  were  attacked  by  an  infimated  Zambo, 
an  Indian  naked  to  the  waist,  who,  coming  up  behind,  aimed  at 
Humboldt  a  blow  with  a  huge  clubn^aped  bludgeon :  The 
baron,  however,  escaped  firom  the  stroke  by  a  sudden  leap  towards 
the  left  hand,  but  Bonpland,  who  did  not  see  the  assailant,  re^ 
ceived  a  blow  above  his  temple,  which  levelled  him  to  the 
ground.  Having  raised  his  fhend  from  the  earth,  they  both 
rushed  upon  the  Zambo,  and  a  personal  conflict  took  place,  in 
which  the  Indian  drew  a  long  knife  from  his  pantaloons,  and 
would  infEillibly  have  slain  one  or  both  of  his  opponents,  had  not 
some  Biscayan  m^chants  come  to  their  rescue.  The  villain  was 
with  some  difficulty  secured,  but  afterwards  made  his  escape  by 
breaking  out  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Antonio. 

A  meteorological  phenomenon  of  universal  interest  occurred 
during  what  is  callea  the  season  of  winter^  from  the  l&th  Oc- 
tober to  the  3d  November  1799.  A  red^sh  vapour  arose  at 
nightfall,  and  diflfased  itself  in  a  few  minutes  over  the  azure  sky. 
This  vapour  increased  in  thickness  from  the  20th  October  to  the  3d 
November.  Tho  usual  cooling  breeee  ceased,  and  the  atmosphere 
appeared  as  if  it  were  on  are.  The  parched  ground  craicked. 
Huge  black  clouds  enveloped  the  mountains,  and  extended  to  the 
zenith.  About  four  o'clock,  hoarse,  distant  and  interrupted 
thunder  was  heard  over-head,  and  at  the  moment  of  the  strongest 
electric  discharge,  at  a  quarter  past  four,  two  shocks  of  an  earth- 
quake took  place,  at  an  interval  of  fifteen  seconds.  Mr.  Bon- 
pland, while  examining  plants,  was  thrown  on  the  floor,  and 
Humboldt  felt  the  shock  strongly,  though  lying  in  a  hammock. 
The  people,  filling  the  air  with  their  cries,  crowded  into  the 
public  square,  dreading  the  repetition  of  a  catastrophe  which,  onlv 
twenty-two  months  before,  had  almost  destroyed  their  city.  A 
third  but  a  slighter  shock  again  occurred  at  nme  in  the  evening. 
The  dip  and  variation  of  the  needle  were  influenced  by  these  earth- 
quakes,— a  mechanical  effect,  probably,  though  the  magnetic  in- 
tensity is  on  such  occasions  considerably  affected,  "the  red  va- 
pour disappeared  on  the  7th ;  and  on  the  11th  November  the  most 
extraordinary  luminous  meteors  were  seen  towards  the  east. 
Thousands  of  bolides  and  falling  stars,  moving  regularly  from 
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north  to  south,  succeeded  each  other  during  four  hours,  iiUing  a 
space  extending  30°  on  each  side  of  the  true  east ;  the  bolides, 
which  were  seen  on  the  frontiers  of  Brazil,  a  distance  of  230 
leagues,  seemed  to  burst  as  by  explosion,  the  largest  having  a 
diameter  exceeding  a  deeree,  disappearing  with  scintillation,  and 
leaving  behind  them  phosphorescent  bands,  15'  or  20'  broad. 
The  falling  stars  had  a  distinct  nucleus  as  large  as  Jupiter^s  disc, 
from  which  started  sparks  of  brilliant  light. 

Leaving  Cumana  on  the  16th,  they  landed  at  La  Guayra,  the 
port  of  Caraccas,  which  they  reached  on  the  21st  November  by  an 
extraordinary  road  of  three  leagues,  more  wild  and  picturesque  than 
the  most  remarkable  passes  of  the  Alps.  This  interesting  city, 
enjoying  the  climate  of  a  perpetual  spring,  has  been  compared  to 
the  terrestrial  paradise  by  a  native  writer,  who  has  recognized  in 
the  Anauco  and  the  other  small  streams  which  cross  the  line,  the 
four  rivers  of  the  Garden  of  EMen.  Humboldt  has  described  it  as 
he  saw  it  in  1800,  with  its  eight  churches,  five  convents,  its  wide 
streets,  and  spacious  squares ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  delay  in 
the  publication  of  his  personal  narrative,  he  has  recorded  in  the 
same  chapter  its  utter  destruction  by  the  terrible  earthquake  of 
the  26th  March  1812.  This  fatal  day  was  hot  and  calm,  with  a 
cloudless  sky,  and  from  its  being  Holv  Thursday,  a  great  part 
of  the  population  had  assembled  in  the  cnurches.  A  shock  power- 
ftd  enough  to  toll  the  bells  occurred  at  4h.  7',  and  during  five  or 
six  seconds  the  ground  seemed  to  heave  up  like  a  boiling  liquid. 
Ushered  in  by  a  tremendous  subterranean  noise,  two  shocks  from 
opposite  directions  united  their  destructive  powers.  The  undu- 
lations crossed  each  other,  and  nothing  could  resist  the  vertical 
motion  from  beneath.  The  whole  town  was  instantly  over- 
thrown, with  the  exception  of  one  street,  which  was  rendered  un- 
inhabitable, and  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  persons,  not  in- 
cluding those  who  afterwards  perished  from  their  wounds  and  waftt 
of  food,  were  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  houses  and  churches  : 
Of  these  above  3000  were  crushed  by  the  fall  of  the  vaulted  roofs  of 
the  churches,  and  a  whole  regiment  under  arms  was  buried  under 
the  ruins  of  the  barracks  of  San  Carlos,  which  were  almost  en- 
tirely swallowed  up.  In  awful  contrast  with  this  scene  of  deso- 
lation was  the  calm  and  serene  night  which  followed.  The  ftdl 
moon  threw  its  mild  radiance  over  the  rugged  earth,  heaped 
with  ruins,  and  covered  with  the  dead.  Mothers  bearing  their 
dead  or  dying  children  nished  along  the  streets.  Females 
wandered  about  seeking  a  husband,  a  brother,  or  a  friend. 
The  wounded,  buried  under  the  ruins,  implored  the  help  of  the 
passers  by,  and  nearly  2000  were  disinterred  by  the  bare  hands 
of  the  survivors.  These,  and  the  sick  who  had  escaped  from  the 
hospitals,  were  laid  on  the  river  bank,  under  the  shelter  of  the  trees, 
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and  the  dead  were  consumed  on  funeral  piles  erected  between 
the  heaps  of  ruins.  The  religious  and  moral  effects  of  so  dire 
a  calamity,  have  been  but  partially  recorded.  Funeral  hymns 
were  sung  by  parties  walking  in  procession — while  others  con- 
fessed themselves  aloud  in  the  streets ;  and,  as  was  the  case  after 
the  great  earthquake  of  Quito  in  1797,  a  number  of  marriages 
were  contracted  by  persons  who  had  despised  the  ordinance. 
Parents  embraced  cnildren  hitherto  unacknowledged.  Kesti- 
tution  was  promised  by  persons  never  suspected  of  fraud,  and 
families  long  at  variance  now  met  as  friends. 

Quitting  Caraccas,  then  in  its  beauty  and  glory,  our  travellers 
commenced  their  long  journey  of  six  or  seven  hundred  leases, 
to  visit  the  banks  of  the  great  Oroonoko.  Crossing  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Los  Teques,  they  found  in  the  deep  ravine  of  the 
Quebrada  Secuy  a  fallen  tree  of  monstrous  size,  the  Hura  Crepi- 
tans  J  which,  though  its  summit  had  been  burnt,  had  a  trunk  154 
feet  long,  18  feet  in  diameter  near  the  root,  and  4  feet  2  inches 
at  the  smaller  end ;  and  in  the  ravine  of  Gold,  the  Quebrada  del 
Oroy  they  met  with  huge  fig-trees,  covered  with  the  odoriferous 

Elants  of  vanilla,  and  were  struck  with  the  huge  ribs,  which,  as 
igh  as  twenty  feet,  augment  so  singularly  the  thickness  of 
their  trunks.  Some  of  these  were  22^  feet  in  diameter  near  the 
roots,  and  as  the  ribs  sometimes  separate  from  the  trunk  at  a 
height  of  8  feet,  and  become  cylindrical  roots  2  feet  thick,  the  tree 
has  the  appearance  of  being  supported  by  buttresses.  The  lateral 
roots  of  these  trees  wind  round  at  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  when  cut  at  the  distance  of  20  feet  from  the  trunk,  the 
milky  juice  gushes  out  and  coagulates, — 

"  What  a  wonderful  combination  of  cells  and  vessels,**  says  Hum- 
boldt, "  exists  in  those  vegetable  masses,  and  those  gigantic  trees  of 
the  torrid  zone,  which,  without  interruption,  perhaps  during  1000 
years,  prepare  nutritious  fluids,  raise  them  to  the  height  of  80  feet, 
convey  them  down  again  to  the  ground,  and  conceal  beneath  a  rough 
and  hard  bark,  under  the  inanimate  layers  of  ligneous  matter,  all  the 
movements  of  organic  life." 

In  the  dry  and  pure  atmosphere  which  embosoms  the  valleys 
of  Tuy  and  Aragua,  Humboldt  studied  with  great  interest  the 
remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  zodiacal  light,  a  faint  luminous 
pyramid,  which  rose  sometimes  53°  and  sometimes  more  than 
60°  above  the  horizon.  Its  light  varied  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  minutes,  without  any  corresponding  change  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, sometimes  being  very  faint,  and  sometimes  exceeding  in 
brightness  the  milky  way  in  Sagittarius. 

After  visiting  Victoria,  a  town  with  7000  inhabitants,  fine  edi- 
fices, and  all  the  resources  of  commercial  industry ;  and  enjoying 
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the  hospitality  of  the  wealthy  proprietors  in  the  rich  and  fertile 
valleys  of  Aragua,  our  travellers  examined  the  interesting  lake  of 
Valencia  or  Tacarigua,  in  which  new  islands  have  been  gradu- 
ally appearing  during  the  slow  retreat  of  its  waters.  Among  the 
streams  which  empty  themselves  into  the  lake,  are  several  thermal 
springs  which  gush  out  at  thi'ee  points  of  the  granitic  Cordillera 
of  the  coast.  Those  of  Mariara  have  a  temperature  of  133°  to  138° 
Fahr.  They  emit  bubbles  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  though 
issuing  immediately  from  granitic  tnountains,  they  are  so  pure, 
that  Humboldt  considers  their  purity  as  one  of  the  most  curious 
phenomena  which  the  new  continent  displays.  At  the  town  of 
New  Valencia,  which  they  next  visited,  they  were  struck  with 
the  extensive  excavations  formed  by  the  ants,  resembhng  sub- 
terranean canals,  which,  when  filled  with  water,  often  under- 
mine the  building.  The  burning  of  the  larvae  and  the  fiimiga- 
tion  of  the  cavities,  have  been  employed  to  extirpate  these 
troublesome  insects,  but  the  Franciscans  of  St.  Domingo,  when 
these  means  proved  ineffectual,  elected  a  saint,  by  lot,  to  defend 
them  against  their  ravages !  Three  leagues  beyond  Valencia,  the 
hot  springs  of  Trinchera  exhibited  a  temperature  of  194^°  Faluren- 
heit,  exceeding  that  of  all  other  springs  but  those  of  Urijino 
in  Japan,  which  reach  within  2°  of  the  boiling  point.  In  this 
vicinity  they  met  with  the  cow  or  milk-tree  (the  Galactodendrurn) 
which  yielcfc,  from  incisions  in  its  trunk,  abundance  of  a  glutin- 
ous milk,  tolerably  thick,  without  acrimony,  and  of  Sunt  agree- 
able and  balmy  taste.  Our  travellers  drunk  considerable 
Quantities  of  it  without  any  bad  effect,  and  found  it  only  a  little 
isagreeable  from  its  viscosity.  This  remarkable  tree,  though 
dead  and  dried  in  appearance,  and  though  springing  from  the 
barren  sides  of  a  rock,  and  for  several  months  of  the  year  with- 
out a  shower  to  moisten  its  arid  leaves,  yet  when  its  trunk  is 
Eierced  it  yields  a  sweet  and  nourishing  milk,  which  the  natives 
asten  to  receive  and  carry  home  to  their  children.  "  Wie  seem," 
says  Humboldt,  "  to  see  the  family  of  a  shepherd  who  distributes 
the  milk  of  his  flock."  In  the  cow  tree,  whose  milk  contains  the 
matter  of  cheese  like  that  of  mammiferous  animals; — in  the 
bread  tree,  viz.,  the  Rema  of  the  South  Seas,  the  plantain^  the 
80^0  tree,  and  the  Mauritias  of  the  Oroonoko ;  and  in  the  butter 
tree  of  Bambarra,  discovered  by  Mungo  Park,  we  cannot  but 
admire  the  liberal  provision  for  suppfying  the  most  urgent  of 
our  wants. 

In  advancing  towards  the  great  basin  of  the  Llanos,  or  savannahs 
of  Caraccas,  our  naturalists  were  amused  with  the  Araguatoes,  or 
howUng  monkeys,  which  they  saw  for  the  first  time  in  numerous 
bands,  movingin  procession  from  one  tree  to  another — a  male  being 
followed  by  many  females,  several  of  which  carried  their  young 
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on  their  shoulders.  When  they  cannot  leap  from  tree  to  tree, 
the  male  that  leads  the  band  suspends  himself  by  the  callous  and 
prehensile  part  of  his  tail,  and  dropping  the  rest  of  his  body, 
swings,  till  in  one  of  his  oscillations  he  reaches  the  nearest  branch; 
and  he  is  then  immediately  followed  by  all  the  rest  of  the  band. 
DonUlloa  ascribes  to  these  animals  a  still  more  extraordinary  saga- 
city ;  and  has  even  given  an  engraving,  which  represents  these 
monkeys  forming  a  sort  of  chain  with  their  tails,  so  as  to  reach 
the  opposite  side  of  a  river  I  The  howl  of  the  Araguatoes  is  heard 
at  the  distance  of  nearlv  a  mile ;  and,  according  to  the  Indians, 
they  have  always  a  leader  who  chaunts  in  a  strong  voice.  The 
missionaries,  too,  assert,  tl^at  when  a  female  is  in  labour,  the 
choir  suspends  its  howling  till  the  birth  takes  place. 

Our  travellers  had  now  arrived  at  the  great  steppes  or  savan- 
nahs of  the  Caraccas,  There  was  something  awfiil,  but  sad  and 
gloomy,  in  their  aspect.  All  around  they  seemed  to  ascend  to- 
wards the  sky ;  and,  in  their  vast  and  motionless  solitude,  they 
resembled  an  ocean  covered  with  sea-weed.  "  I  know  not,"  says 
Humboldt,  "  whether  the  first  aspect  of  the  Llanos  excite  less 
astonishment  than  that  of  the  cl^ain  of  the  Andes."  The  area 
of  these  Llanos  is  about  17,000  square  leagues,  of  twenty  to  a 
degree.  They  are  inclined  towards  the  east  and  south,  and 
their  running  waters  are  branches  of  the  Oroonoko. 

On  the  and  plains  of  Calobozo  the  mirage  displays  itself  in  its 
numerous  modifications ;  bu£  a  still  more  interesting  spectacle 
awaited  the  naturalists  in  the  mode  of  fishing  for  gymnoti  or 
electrical  eels  by  means  of  wild  horses  or  mules.  About  thirty  of 
these  horses  are  forced  into  a  pool  in  the  Cona  de  Bera,  sur- 
rounded by  Indians  with  harpoons  and  long  reeds,  some  on  the 
banks,  ana  others  upon  branches  of  trees  stretching  horizontally 
over  the  pool.  The  tread  of  the  horses'  feet  drives  the  eels  from 
the  mud,  and  excites  them  to  combat.  They  crowd  under  the 
bellies  of  the  horses.  The  terrified  quadrupeds  seek  to  flee  from 
their  enemies,  but  the  wild  cries  of  the  Indians,  aided  by  their 
long  reeds,  detain  them  in  the  battle-poo],  while  the  eels,  stunned 
and  excited  by  the  noise  and  splashing  of  the  horses,  defend  them- 
selves by  their  electric  batteries,  discharging  them  in  powerful  and 
repeated  shocks  against  the  heart,  the  intestines,  and  the  abdo- 
minal nerves  of  the  horses.  In  less  than  five  minutes,  two  horses 
were  drowned  :  several  sunk  under  the  violence  of  the  invisible 
strokes,  and  dis^,ppeared  under  the  water,  while  others,  pantingwith 
anguish,  iand  with  mane  erect  and  haggard  eye,  raised  themselves 
and  tried  to  escape  from  the  artillery  beneath  them.  Some  of  the 
horseselude  the  vigilance  of  the  fishermen,  and  upon  reelingtowards 
the  shore  they  stretch  themselves  on  the  sand,  exhausted  with 
the  fight,  and  benumbed  by  the  shocks  of  their  enemies.     The 
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gymnoti  too,  some  of  which  axe  5  feet  long,  become  exhausted  in 
tneiT  turn,  and,  approaching  the  shore,  are  caught  by  means  of 
small  harpoons  fastened  to  long  cords.  Such  of  our  readers  as 
have  felt,  as  we  have  done,  the  electric  power  of  the  compara- 
tively small  gymnoti  which  have  been  recently  exhibited  in  the 
Adelaide  GalleiT  in  London,  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  severity  of  the  shock. 

After  quitting  Calobozo  our  travellers  forded  the  XJritucu,  a 
river  filled  with  a  breed  of  crocodiles,  so  remarkable  for  their 
ferocity,  that  they  often  come  out  of  the  water  to  pursue  dogs  upon 
the  shore.  They  were  here  shown  a  tent,  in  wnich  their  host  of 
Calobozo,  Don  Miguel  Cousin,  had  witnessed  a  most  extraordi- 
nary scene.  While  sleeping  along  with  a  firiend,  he  was  roused 
by  a  horrible  noise  of  violent  shakings,  by  which  clods  of  earth 
were  thrown  into  the  middle  of  the  tent.  A  young  crocodile,  2 
or  3  feet  long,  instantly  darted  from  under  the  bed,  flew  at  a  dog 
near  the  door,  and  missing  him,*  ran  towards  the  river.  Upon 
exainining  the  spot,  it  was  found  ihat  the  crocodile,  in  a  state  of 
lethargy  under  the  dried  mud  (which  it  had  entered  when  in  a 
soft  state,)  had  been  awakened  by  the  noise,  or  by  the  smell  of 
the  dog,  and  burst  forth  like  a  mud  volcano,  escaping  amid  the 
shower  of  clay  which  it  had  cast  from  its  tomb. 

At  San  Fernando  de  Apure,  which  they  reached  on  the  27th 
March  1800,  they  witnessed  the  destructive  effects  of  the  inun- 
dation of  the  Llanos,  in  which  hundreds  of  wild  horses  perish. 
The  colt^,  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  mares  in  swimming,  are 
drowned  in  great  numbers — pursued  by  the  crocodiles,  the  prints 
of  whose  teeth  are  often  seen  on  the  carcasses  of  the  horses,  mules, 
and  cows  that  are  left  upon  the  plains.  These  crocodiles  fi^-- 
quently  succeed  in  drowning  the  poor  Lidian  women  who  fetch 
water  from  the  river ;  and  tne  only  way  of  being  released  from 
their  deadly  grasp  is  to  thrust  the  fingers  into  Doth  their  eyes. 
From  this  city,  accompanied  by  Don  Nicolas  Solto,  the  travellers 
descended  the  Apure,  examined  the  singular  intertwinings  and 
biftircations  of  that  river,  and  the  Arauca,  and,  after  a  fright  from 
a  Jaguar  tiger,  reached  the  great  Oroonoko.  Descenaing  this 
interesting  river,  and  studying  its  mighty  cataracts,  and  the  won- 
derful phenomena  of  nature  which  its  banks  everywhere  present, 
they  arrived  at  Angostura,  the  capital  of  Spanish  Guiana.  Hav- 
ing sojourned  six  weeks  in  that  city,  they  returned  across  the 
Steppes  of  Venezuela,  and  reached  New  Barcelona  on  the  24th 
November,  where  they  embarked  for  the  island  of  Cuba.  After 
a  rough  voyage  of  twenty-five  days,  they  reached  the  Havannah 
on  the  19th  December.  Here  they  remained  for  above  ten 
weeks,  examining  the  natural  history  and  statistics  of  Cuba,  and 
making  preparations  for  crossing  to  Mexico,  to  join  young  Captain 
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Baudin's  expedition  to  the  Philippine  Isles.  With  this  view,  they 
were  about  to  sail  for  Vera  Cruz,  when  they  learned  from  the 
public  prints  that  the  expedition  was  not  to  land  at  the  Philip- 

I)ines.  They  therefore  resolved  upon  visiting  the  Andes,  and, 
eaving  the  Havannah  on  the  6th  March,  they  landed  at  Bata- 
bano,  on  the  south  coast  of  Cuba,  examined  the  archipelago  of 
the  Jardines  and  Jardinillos,  and  disembarked,  on  the  14th 
March,  at  Puerto  Guaraba,  four  miles  from  the  populous  town  of 
Trinidad  of  Cuba,  to  which  they  rode,  mounted  two  and  two  on 
the  same  horse,  and  where  they  were  hospitably  received  by  the 
Governor.  In  retuming  to  Port  Guaraba,  from  which  they  set 
out  for  Carthqgena  on  me  15th  March,  they  witnessed  a  singular 
display  of  the  Cocuyos  or  phosphorescent  insects,  the  Elater 
noctilucus. 

"  The  grass,"  says  Humboldt,  "  and  the  foliage  of  the  trees  now 
dione  with  that  reddish  light,  the  intensity  of  which  varies  with  the 
will  of  the  animal.  It  seemed  as  if  the  starry  firmament  reposed  on 
the  savannah  I  In  the  huts  of  the  poor,  fifteen  cocuyos,  placed  in  a 
calabash  with  holes,  enables  them  to  search  for  objects  in  the  dark. 
It  is  sufficient  to  shake  the  vessel  to  excite  the  animal  to  increase  the 
splendour  of  the  disks  on  each  side  of  its  body." 

The  insects  are  fed  with  a  little  sugar-cane,  and  they  are  par- 
ticularly useful  on  board  ship  when  all  other  hghts  are  forbidden, 
from  the  fear  of  pirates. 

After  a  voyage  of  sixteen  days,  our  naturalists  again  landed,  on 
the  25th  March,  in  South  America,  near  Point  Zapote,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Eio  Suin,  and,  re-embarking  on  the  27th,  they 
reached  Carthagena  on  the  30th.  The  insalubrity  of  the 
town,  however,  induced  them  to  retire  to  the  beautiful  vil- 
lage of  Turbaco,  where  they  remained  some  time,  preparing 
for  their  journey  to  the  Andes.  Here  they  examined  the  voir- 
cancitos  or  air  volcanoes  of  that  place — about  18  cones,  22  feet 
high  and  80  yards  round  at  their  base,  occupying  an  area  of  908 
square  feet,  devoid  of  all  vegetation.  Each  cone  had  at  its  apex 
a  crater  about  20  inches  wide,  filled  with  water  of  the  temperatiu^ 
of  the  air,  through  which  bubbles  of  almost  pure  nitrogen  gas 
easily  passed.  Five  explosions  of  these  bubbles,  preceded  by  a 
rather  loud  noise,  took  place  in  two  minutes.  Each  bubble  con- 
tained about  13  cubic  feet  of  nitrogen  gas.  Other  similar  openings, 
with  mud  walls,  about  a  foot  high,  are  situated  on  the  plain,  and 
seem  to  receive  their  gas  by  separate  canals,  which  doubtless  all 
communicate  with  a  subterranean  reservoir  of  compressed  air. 

Quitting  Turbaco  about  the  middle  of  April,  our  travellers  as- 
cended the  beautiful  river  of  Magdalena,  andafter  avoyage  of  thirty 
five  days  they  arrived  at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  the  capital  of  New 
Granada,  where  they  spent  several  months.     Having  visited  the 
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grand  cataract  of  Tequendama, — ^where  the  river  Funza,  144  feet 
wide,  contracts  itself  to  12  feet,  and  throws  itself  by  a  double  fall 
oyer  a  height  of  574  feet,  raising  a  column  of  vapour  visible 
at  the  distance  of  seventeen  miles, — they  left  Bogota,  in  Sep- 
tember 1801,  passing  the  natural  bridge  of  Icononzo,  adorned 
by  tufts  of  shrubs  above,  and  four  cascades  beneath ;  and  crossing 
die  difficult  pass  of  Quindiu,  they  reached  Popayan,  at  the  base 
of  the  volcano  of  Parace,  the  crater  of  which,  filled  vnth  wetter j 
emits  vapours  of  sulphuretted  hvdro^n  amid  frightful  noises. 
Avoiding  in  their  progress  the  infectea  atmosphere  of  the  valley 
of  Patia,  at  the  foot  of  a  burning  volcano,  they  reached  Quito 
on  the  6th  January  1 802. 

At  the  house  of  the  Marquis  of  SalvarAlegre  our  travellers 
were  received  with  the  most  noble  hospitality.  Don  Carlos 
Montufar,*  the  Marquis's  son,  delighted  with  their  conversation, 
and  admiring  the  intrepidity  with  which  the  love  of  science  had 
inspired  them,  resolved  to  associate  himself  in  their  grand  enter-r 
prize  of  exploring  the  Cordilleras ;  and,  when  they  had  made 
the  necessary  preparations,  they  set  out  in  the  beginning  of  June 
1802,  and  in  a  journey  of  about  fifteen  days  they  encountered 
difficulties  almost  insuperable,  and  exposed  themselves  to  the 
most  imminent  dangers.  They  made  two  ascents  to  the  volcanic 
summit  of  Pinchin^a,  and  visited  Cotsmaxi,  the  crater  of  which 
they  could  not  reach — a  volcano,  18,878  feet  high^  which  has 
produced  eruptions  even  in  our  own  day.  In  that  of  1738,  it 
threw  its  blazse  nearly  300Q  feet  above  the  crater.  In  1744,  its 
bellowings  were  heard  at  H(mda,  on  the  Bio  Magdalena,  a  dis« 
tance  of  690  miles.  In  April  1768,  the  air  was  darkened  to  such 
a  degree  by  the  ashes  which  it  ejected,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Hambato  and  Tacunga  were  obliged  to  use  lanterns  in  the 
streets  at  midday.  The  eruption  wich  todc  place  in  January 
1808,  was  preceded  by  the  sudden  melting  of  tne  snow,  and  the  * 
noises  which  it  sent  forth  were  heard  by  our  travellers  at  Guya- 
quil,  180  miles  distant.  They  next  visited  the  volcanic  moun- 
tain of  Timguragua,-  the  Vesuvius  of  the  New  World,  and, 
after  incredible  efforts  in  the  dangerous  ascent  of  the  mighty 
Chimborazo,  they  got  within  the  region  of  perpetual  snow, 
at  the  height  of  2468  toises  (14,808  feet)  above  the  sea. 
When  they  had  mounted  200  toises  (1200  feet)  higher,  they 
began  to  bleed  at  the  nose,  mouth,  and  eyes ;  and  when  they 
reached  the  height  of  3016  toises  (about  18,000  feet),  which 
they  effected  on  the  23d  June  1802,  an  impassable  crevice,  wide 
and  de^,  obstructed  their  path,  and  forced  them  to  return. 

•  This  noble  youth  fell  a  victim  to  his  love  of  ftreedoip  in  18U,  when  the  Revolu- 
tiouar/  war  desolated  Ck>lumbia. 
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Having  braved  so  many  dangers,  and  endured  so  many  hard- 
ships, they  were  almost  driven  to  despair  by  this  unexpected 
obstacle.  They  observed,  however,  on  their  left  a  huge  project- 
ing mass  of  porphyry,  which  formed  the  highest  pomt  of  the 
eastern  peak,  and  having  scaled  it  with  considerable  difficulty, 
they  estaolished  their  instruments  upon  its  summit,  at  the  height 
of  19,500  feet  above  the  sea,  an  elevation  3485  feet  greater  than 
that  which  was  attained  on  the  Coruzon  by  the  celebrated  Con-* 
damine  in  1745,  3600  feet  higher  than  Mont  Blanc,  and  one  to* 
which  no  human  being  had  ever  before  attained.  They  directed 
their  instruments  towards  the  west  or  most  inaccessible  mountains 
in  the  ^eat  chain,  but  particularly  to  the  mighty  alp  which  rose 
immediately  above  them  to  the  height  of  2140  feet.  At  their 
present  station  the  density  of  the  air  was  reduced  one  half;  their 
lungs  received  at  each  inhalation  scarcely  enough  of  air  to  pre- 
serve their  vitaUty ;  and  though  they  had  not  reached  the  remotest 
limit  of  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  they  yet  felt  themselves  on  the 
very  confines  of  life  «md  death.  After  having  completed  their 
observations,  the  party  returned  to  Quito, — ^parted,  never  to  meet 
again,  with  their  young  comp^ion  the  Marquis  of  SalvarAlegre, 
— ^and  afterwards  set  off  for  teru.  In  their  course  to  the  Upper 
Amazon,  of  which  Hmqboldt  constructed  a  map,  th^  traversed 
the  almost  smoking  ruins  where  once  stood  the  Kio  Bamba,  and 
several  other  villages,  which  were  swallowed  up,  with  40,000 
inhabitants,  on  the  7th  February  1797,  by  the  most  desolat- 
ing earthquake  which  history  has  recorded.  After  passing 
Loxa,  they  entered  Peru  across  the  Andes,  saw  the  magni- 
ficent remains  of  the  Incas'  causeway,  which  crossed  the  por- 
phyry heights  from  Cusco  to  Assouay,  from  eight  to  twelve 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  Sailing  down  the  Amazon  to 
Tompenda,  where  they  collected  much  information,  geographical 
and  Dotanical,  they  returned  to  Peru.  In  this  journey  they 
examined  the  great  mines  of  Hualgayoc,  where  large  masses  of 
native  silver  are  found,  13,000  feet  above  the  sea;  they  saw  the 
andent  Peruvian  city  of  Mansiche,  with  its  Pyramids,  in  one  of 
which  had  been  found  an  immense  collection  of  gold,  and  de-> 
scending  to  the  great  Pacific,  they  found  themselves  in  the  long 
narrow  valley  which  it  washes,  {La  serenidad  perpetua  del  Peru) 
where  claudsj  rain  and  thunder  are  unknown.  From  Lima,  where 
they  staid  some  months,  they  embarked  for  Guayaquil,  at  which 
they  heard  the  continued  growlings  of  Cotapaxi,  and  experienced 
a  severe  shock  of  an  earthquake  on  the  6th  January  1803. 

The  next  object  of  our  travellers  was  to  visit  Mexico,  the 
country  of  Montezuma,  whose  great  resources  were  unknown  to 
Europe  and  to  itself.  Embarking  at  Guayaquil,  they  landed  at 
Acapulco, — ^mounted  the  burning  valleys  of  Mescala  and  Papa- 
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gayo,  where  the  river  is  crossed  on  the  fruit  of  the  Crescentia 
Pinnatay  tied  together  by  ropes  of  agave, — entered  the  temperate 
table  land  of  Tasco,  with  its  sylvan  scenery,  and  reached  the 
capital  by  Cuemavaca. 

In  this  interesting  kingdom  our  naturalists  spent  more  than 
twelve  months.  While  visiting  the  mines  of  Moran,  they  examined 
the  waterfall  of  Eegla,  flanked  by  vertical  basaltic  Columns, 
resting  on  a  bed  of  clayy  beneath  which  the  basalt  reappears.  On 
the  19th  September  1803,  they  descended  nearly  to  the  bottom 
of  the  volcano  of  Jorullo,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  new  world. 
Previous  to  June  1759,  the  seat  of  this  volcano  was  occupied  by 
fields  of  sugar-cane,  and  indigo,  between  the  brooks  of  Cuitamba 
and  San  Pedro.  These  fields  were  bounded  by  basaltic  rocks,  one 
of  which,  on  the  west,  was  the  Pic  of  Tancitaro.  In  June  1759 
alarming  subterranean  noises  were  heard  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Hacienda  of  San  Pedro  de  Jorullo.  Earthquakes  succeeded 
each  other  for  nearly  two  months,  but  ceased  during  the  greater 
part  of  September.  On  the  28th,  however,  the  noises  having  be- 
come frightful,  the  Indians  fled  to  the  mountains  of  Aguasarco. 
An  area  of  about  six  square  miles,  called  the  Malpays,  rose  up 
in  the  shape  of  a  bladder,  and  flames  issued  from  every  part 
of  it.  Fragments  of  burning  rocks  were  projected  to  great 
heights,  and,  beneath  a  thick  cloud  of  ashes,  the  molten  surface 
of  the  ground  swelled  up  and  undulated  like  an  agitated  sea. 
The  rivers  of  Cuitamba  and  San  Pedro  rushed  into  the  flaming 
chasms,  and  thousands  of  burning  cones,  from  six  to  ten  feet  high, 
called  homitos  or  ovensj  and  formed  of  basaltic  nodules  separat- 
ing into  concentric  layers  and  embedded  in  black  clay,  discharg- 
ed a  thick  vapour  and  emitted  a  subterranean  noise.  In  the 
midst  of  these  ovens  six  huge  masses,  from  1300  to  1650  feet 
high,  rose  above  the  ancient  level  of  the  plain,  springing  from  a 
chasm  having  a  N.N.E.  direction.  The  highest  of  these  masses 
is  the  great  volcano  of  Jorullo,  which  continued  to  eject  basaltic 
lavas,  with  fragments  of  primitive  rock,  till  February  17*60. 
The  volcanic  ashes  thrown  out  in  these  eruptions  fell  tluckly  on 
the  roofs  of  the  houses  of  Quentaro,  144  miles  distant.*    Another 


*  Regarding  this  volcano  as  a  phenomenon  without  example  in  the  history  of  our 
phmet,  Humboldt  haa  ascribed  its  origin  to  a  deep  subterranean  chasm,  extending 
east  and  west  137  leagues,  along  which  the  volcanic  fire,  bursting  through  the  in- 
terior crust  of  the  porphyritic  rock,  has  made  its  appearance  at  different  points  of 
the  line  of  volcanic  vents,  and  inflated  the  bladder-shaped  area  covered  with  the 
homitos.  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope,  in  his  Considerations  on  Volcanoes,  (App.  No.  2,  p. 
261),  has  endeavourecl  to  refer  the  phenomenon  to  the  ordinary  principles  of  vol- 
canic action,  and  ascribes  the  convexity  of  the  plain  to  the  union  of  different  cur- 
rents of  lava.  Homitos  similar  to  those  of  Jorullo  were  produced  in  the  eruption 
of  Vesuvius  in  i822,  and  were  seen  in  the  spring  of  1 823.    They  were  hillocks  five 
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eruption,  accompanied  with  an  earthquake,  took  place  in  1819, 
when  the  volcanic  ashes  fell  six  inches  deep  in  the  streets  of 
Guanaxuato,  140  miles  distant.  Mr.  Bullock,  jun.,  who  lately 
visited  this  volcano,  found  that  the  ovens  had  almost  ceased  to 
smoke,  and  that  the  heat  of  the  springs  had  greatly  decreased.* 

Having  explored  the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  our  travellers  em- 
barked in  a  Spanish  fngate  for  the  Havannah,  from  which,  after 
a  sojourn  of  two  months,  they  set  sail  for  the  United  States,  wher6 
they  spent  six  weeks  in  Philadelphia  and  Washington,  studying 
the  commercial  and  political  relations  of  that  interesting  Republic. 
In  August  1804  they  returned  to  Europe,  landed  at  Havre  de 
Grace  about  the  end  of  the  year,  and  early  in  1805  repaired  to 
Paris,  to  arrange  their  collections  and  prepare  the  materials  for  a 
history  of  their  labours. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  France,  M.  Bonpland  was  appointed 
by  the  Empress  Josephine  Intendant  of  the  Gardens  of  Navarre 
and  Malmaison,  and  he  published  an  account  of  the  rare  plants 
which  were  there  cultivated.  In  1818  he  went  to  Buenos  Ayres 
as  professor  of  natural  history,  and  in  1820  he  repaired  to  the 
interior  of  Paraguay,  not  merely  as  a  traveller,  but  with  the  view 
ai  settling  permanently  in  the  country.  Having,  in  partnership 
with  a  Scotchman,  established  at  St.  Anne,  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Rio  Parano,  plantations  of  MattS,  the  tea  of  Paraguay,  {Eeo! 
Matha)y  he  was  one  morning  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  100 
soldiers,  who  took  him  prisoner,  along  with  several  of  his  Indian 
servants.  Some  of  the  Indians  saved  themselves  by  swimming, 
and  others  were  massacred  by  the  soldiers.  The  plantations 
of  tea  were  destroyed,  and  Bonpland,  carrying  on  nis  back  a 
portion  of  his  valuable  collections,  was  marched  to  Assumption, 
the  capital  of  Paraguay,  and  placed  in  a  fort,  as  physician  to  the 
garrison.  The  motives  of  the  Director,  Dr.  Franzia,  (who  had 
graduated  at  Cordova),  in  this  act  of  violence,  have  never  been 
ascertained.  Humboldt  learned  in  1824  that  Franzia  had  given 
Bonpland  lands  in  compensation  for  his  losses,  and  that  he  had 
been  erecting  distilleries  in  St.  Maria.  The  most  powerful  interest 
was  made  with  Franzia  by  influential  parties  in  Europe  and  by 
the  Emperor  of  Brazil  to  restore  Bonpland  to  liberty,  but  no  other 
answer  was  obtained,  than  that  he  was  enjoying  all  the  comforts 
of  life,  and  that  he  would  treat  definitively  with  the  Emperor 


or  BIX  feet  high,  emitting  columns  of  aqueous  and  sulphureous  vapour.  M.  Humboldt 
lias  not  reproduced  his  theory  in  the  part  of  Kosmos  which  treats  of  volcanoes. 
See  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  January  1 824,  vol.  iv.  p.  60,  where  the 
Theory  and  .the  Examination  of  it,  by  Mr.  Scrope,  will  be  found. 

*  For  a  general  account  of  Humboldt's  researches  in  Mexico,  see  his  Political 
E»say  on  New  Spain, 
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when  certain  difficulties  between  the  two  Goyemments  were  re- 
moved. Jealousy,  however,  effected  what  royal  interference  had 
failed  to  accomplish,  fionpland  became  rich  and  popular,  and 
the  ignoble  tyrant,  dreading  the  influence  of  his  character,  dis- 
missed him  from  the  country  in  1831,  and  seized  all  his  property 
excepting  what  was  necessary  to  carry  him  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

Baron  Humboldt's  time  was  now  almost  entirely  occupied 
in  the  preparation  and  publication  of  the  materials  which  he 
had  collected  in  the  New  World,  Soon  after  his  return  from 
Mexico,  he  published  a  small  but  popular  work,  entitled  "  Views 
of  Nature,''  which  treats,  under  a  general  aspect,  of  seve- 
ral particulars  of  the  "  Life  of  the  Earth,"  the  pnysiognomy  of 
plants,  and  grassy  plains  and  deserts.  In  1806  and  1807,  we 
nnd  him  occupied  at  Berlin  in  observing  the  solstices  and  equi- 
noxes, and  the  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  horizontal  needle 
every  half  hour,  during  several  days  and  nights ;  but,  though 
his  chief  object  was  to  study  the  nocturnal  portion  of  the  daily 
oscillation,  yet  such  was  the  delicacy  of  his  mstruments,  that  he 
detected  the  most  capricious  changes  in  the  needle, — ^which  ex- 
hitiited  sudden  and  rapid  movements, — ^to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Magnetie  Starme — ^a  discoveiy  which  was  afterwards 
prosecuted  by  himself  and  others  with  such  distinguished  success. 

The  residence  of  our  author  was  now  chiefly  m  Paris,  where 
he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures,  of  several  months'  duration,  on 
the  physical  history  of  the  world.  In  1818  he  accompanied  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  London  during  the  memorable  visit  of  the 
allied  monarchs ;  and  in  November  of  the  same  year,  that  liberal 
Sovereign  gave  him  an  annual  pension  of  12,000  dollars,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  execution  of  a  plan  for  visiting  Thibet  and  the 
Himalaya  Mountains.  This  iourney  had  been  arranged  in 
Paris  ;  and  it  was  understood  that  the  French  Government  had 
agreed  to  be  at  the  expense  of  it.  Some  difficulties,  however, 
seem  to  have  occurred,  and  the  ftiture  labours  of  our  author 
were  afterwards  transferred  to  another  region  of  Asia.  In  1822, 
he  accompanied  the  King  of  Prussia  to  the  Congress  of  Verona ; 
and,  along  with  his  distinguished  friend,  M.  Gav  Lussac,  he 
made  a  scientific  tour  in  Italy,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited 
Venice,  Home,  and  Naples.  Conjointly  with  the  same  philo- 
sopher he  made  a  great  number  of  magnetical  experiments, — con- 
finned  the  theory  of  Biot  on  the  position  of  the  magnetic 
equator, — detenmned  that  the  magnetic  force  diminishes  as  we 
recede  from  the  equator,  and  that  it  is  not  affected  either  by 
great  chains  of  mountains,  or  even  by  volcanoes  in  a  state  of 
eruption. 

Yielding  to  the  anxious  solicitations  of  his  friends  in  Berlin, 
Humboldt,  after  living  eighteen  years  in  France,  took  up  his  resi- 
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dence  in  liis  native  metropolis^  and  was  received  with  the  highest 
distinction  by  all  classes  ot  the  community.  At  the  great  Con^ss 
of  German  Naturalists  and  Philosophers,  which  assembled  at  Ber- 
lin on  the  18th  September  1828,  Humboldt,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  took  a  leading  part.  He  was  elected  President  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  opened  its  proceedings  with  an  address  distinguished  by 
its  manly  eloquence,  as  well  as  by  its  just  appreciation  of  intellectual 
labour,  and  of  the  eminent  men  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the 
pursuits  of  science.  On  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  meeting,  he 
gave  a  grand  soirSe  in  the  concert  rooms  attached  to  the  theatre. 
Upwards  of  1200  persons  assembled  on  this  occasion ;  and  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  graced  with  his  presence  the  fiete  of 
his  illustrious  chamberlain.  The  Prince  lioyal  (his  present 
Majesty)  with  the  foreign  princes,  foreign  ambassadors,  and  the 
Prussian  nobility,  were  present*  "  It  was  gratifying,"  says  a  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  only  English  jphilosopher  ptesent,  "  to 
observe  the  princes  of  the  blood  mingling  with  the  cultivators  of 
science,  and  to  see  the  heir-apparent  of  the  throne,  during  the 
course  of  the  evening,  engagea  in  conversation  with  those  most 
celebrated  for  their  talents,  of  his  oWn  or  of  other  countries." 

In  the  OT>ring  of  1829,  Baron  Humbdidt  was  invited  by  the 
Emperor  of  Kussia  to  undertake  a  mineralogical  tour  to  the  IS  orth 
of  Asia  and  the  Caspian,  and  he  cheerfully  complied  with  a  re- 
quest which  enabled  him  to  gratify  his  desire  to  visit  the  East% 
He  accordingly  set  out,  in  company  with  M.  Ehr^nberg,  the 
celebrated  naturalist,  and  Gustavus  Bose,  the  equally  cd^e- 
brated  chemist,  and  embarking  at  Novgorod,  t)n  the  Vol^,  they 
descended  to  Kasan,  and  passing  through  the  Khirgeese  steppe, 
visited  the  ancient  city  of  Bulgaride,  or  Bolgari,  the  capita)  of 
the  Tartar  empire,  and  the  residence  of  the  family  ot  Tamerlane. 
From  this  they  went,  by  Persia,  to  Ekatherinenberg,  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  great  Uralian  chain,  consisting  of  several  parallel 
ranges,  presenting  on  their  eastern  declivity^  either  in  veins  or 
in  tne  detritus,  the  most  abundant  eruptions  of  metals  and  gemi» 
— ^gold,  platina,  the  osmiuret  of  iridium,  together  with  diamond, 
zircon,  ruby,  topaz,  beryl,  gainet,  anatase,  tod  cevlanite.  Li 
1826  Professor  Engelhardt  predicted  that  diamonos  would  be 
found  in  the  alluvium  on  the  Urals,  which  strikingly  resembled 
that  of  Brazil,  containing  diamonds.  Humboldt  saw  the  same 
similarity  between  the  Ural  and  Brazilian  mountains,  but  though 
the  sand  washed  for  gold  was  examined  in  his  presence,  no  dia- 
monds were  found.  Count  Polier,  however,  after  separating 
from  the  Baron,  repaired  to  the  possessions  of  his  lady,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Urals,  and  discovered  the  first  Ural  diamond. 
Other  diamonds  were  afterwards  found,  equal  in  beauty  to  those 
of  Brazil.    Near  Nijnei-Tagilsk  our  travellers  found  a  mass  of 
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platina,  weighing  21^  pounds  troy ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Miask 
three  masses  of  native  gold,  two  of  which  weighed  18.36,  and  the 
other  28.36  pounds  troy.  Fossil  elephants'  teeth  were  met  with, 
surrounded  with  alluvium  of  gold  dust.  Some  of  these  alluvia, 
formed  probably  after  the  destruction  of  the  great  fossil  animals, 
are  incredibly  rich ;  and  that  of  Wilkni,  belonging  to  the  Demi- 
doff  family,  has  already  produced  more  than  2800  pounds  of 
fold.  Proceeding  along  the  southern  Ural,  thev  visited  the 
ne  quarries  of  green  jaspar  at  Orsk,  the  celebrated  salt  mine  of 
Hetzki,  the  great  salt  lake  of  Elton,  and  finally  arrived  at  Astracan 
and  the  Caspian  sea. 

When  the  travellers  reached  the  frontier  of  China,  the  Chinese 
commandant,  after  being  informed  of  their  arrival,  gave  no  oppo- 
sition to  their  investigations,  but  merely  required  as  a  condition 
that  they  should  pay  him  a  preliminary  visit. 

"  Seated  in  his  tent,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  silks,  and  wearing  in  his 
cap  a  long  peacock's  feather,  he  received  them  with  a  gravity  alto- 
gether amusing,  and  sold  them,  for  a  bit  of  red  velvet,  a  historical 
work,  written  in  the  language  of  his  country." 

From  Astracan  the  travellers  returned,  through  the  country 
of  the  Don  Cossacks,  to  Moscow,  and  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg 
in  November  1829.  Here  he  was  received  with  great  distinction 
by  the  Emperor ;  and  at  an  extraordinary  sitting  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences,  he  delivered  a  discourse,  containing  a  ge- 
neral view  of  the  scientific  researches  recently  carried  on  in  the 
Eussian  empire. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  this  journey  to  Russia, 
was  the  establishment  of  a  series  of  magnetic  observatories  in 
different  parts  of  that  extensive  empire — a  measure  which  Hum- 
boldt had  long  contemplated.  He  succeeded  also  in  inducing 
many  of  the  other  governments  of  Europe,  and  even  that  ot 
China,  to  erect  similar  establishments ;  and  in  1836  he  addressed 
a  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  as  President  of 
the  Eoyal  Society  of  London,  urging  the  establishment  of  regu- 
lar magnetic  stations  in  the  British  possessions  in  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, Douth  Africa,  and  between  the  tropics.  The  Royal  So- 
ciety listened  to  the  appeal — the  Government  gave  a  grant  of 
money — ^but  delays  and  difficulties  occurred ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  British  Association,  at  their  meeting  at  Newcastle  in  1838, 
took  up  the  subject,  that  it  was  prosecuted  with  a  zeal  beyond  all 
praise,  and  a  success  beyond  all  expectation.  In  order  to  give 
effect  to  this  great  scientific  movement,  the  British  Association, 
which  met  at  York  in  1844,  resolved  to  hold  a  conference  at 
Cambridge  in  1845  of  the  most  distinguished  philosophers  in 
Europe^  who  had  taken  a  part  in  the  magnetical  and  meteorolo- 
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gical  observations.  Invitations  were  accordingly  issued,  and  were 
accepted  by  M.  Kupffer  from  Eussia,  M.  Kreil  from  Prague, 
Baron  von  Senftenberg,  Dr.  Adolphe  Erman  from  Berlin,  Pro- 
fessor Dove  from  Berlin,  and  Dr.  von  Boguslawski  from  Breslau. 
The  conference  having  met  in  June,  and  deliberated  during  the 
sittings  of  the  Association,  adopted  many  excellent  resolutions, 
well  fitted  to  promote  the  grand  object  which  Baron  Humboldt 
had  been  the  first  to  pursue. 

In  the  year  1842,  Humboldt  accompanied  the  King  of 
Prussia  to  England  in  his  visit  to  her  Majesty,  and  was  received 
with  much  distinction  by  the  leading  members  of  the  Royal 
Society ;  and  in  1843  and  1844  he  composed  the  System  of  Phy- 
sical Cosmography,  which  we  are  now  about  to  analyze. 

This  interesting  work  is  dedicated  to  Frederick  William  IV. 
Eang  of  Prussia.  It  is  prefaced  with  an  introduction,  delivered 
in  1827-8,  at  the  opening  of  his  course  of  61  lectures  at  Berlin, 
and  entitled — The  Varioiis  Sources  of  our  Enjoyment  in  the  Con- 
templation of  Nature^  and  the  Scientific  Foundation  of  the  Laws  that 
Govern  the  Universe.     The  work  itself  consists  of  five  parts. 

1.  The  conception  and  limitation  of  physical  cosmography  as  a 
separate  science. 

2.  The  objective  contents,  or  a  comprehensive  survey  of  nature 
at  large  in  the  scientific  form  of  a  general  picture. 

3.  The  reflex  action  of  nature  upon  the  imagination  and  feel- 
ings, as  stimulating  to  its  study,  through  animated  descriptions  of 
remote  countries,  landscape  poetry,  landscape  painting,  and  the 
cultivation  and  contrast  in  groups  of  exotic  plants,  (fee,  &c. 

4.  The  history  of  creation,  or  an  account  of  the  gradual  develop- 
ment and  extension  of  the  idea  of  the  Kosmos  as  a  natural  whole. 

The  word  K02M02,  Kosmos,  which  our  author  has  employed 
as  the  title  to  his  work,  originally  signified  beauty  and  order,  but 
was  afterwards  employed  in  philosopny  to  denote  the  beauty  and 
order  which  is  exhibited  in  the  world  (tota  compages  rerum 
omnium) — the  heavens  and  the  earth — the  celestial  and  terrestrial 
universe.*  Regarding  the  word  Kosmos,  or  Cosmography,  as  the 
name  of  a  separate  science,  comprehending,  according  to  our 
author^s  expressions,  "a  Picture  of  Nature,"  embracing  the  "  Ce- 
lestial Sphere,"  the  "  Terrestrial  Sphere,"  and  the  "  Organic 
Sphere,"  or  that  of  organic  life,  it  comprehends  only  the  subjects 
wnich  are  included  in  the  seco7id  of  the  preceding  divisions.  The 
topics  which  are  to  occupy  the  third  and  fourm  divisions,  how- 


*  Nam  quern  »offi«f  Grsaci  nomine  omamenti  appellavere  enm  noB  a  perfecta 
abfiolutaque  elegantia  Mwtidum, — Plin.  2,  3.  Ut  hmic  hac  varietate  diatinctum 
bene  GrsBci  xit/Mv,  nos  lueentem  mundum  nominaremus. — CicsBO,  Pkiloi.  Frckg- 
meiUa,  Timaeus  J)e  UnivenitcOe,  cap.  x. 
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ever  interesting  and  important  in  themselves,  stand  without  the 
pale  of  Cosmography  as  a  science,  and  will,  therefore,  not  occupy 
our  attention  in  the  present  article. 

In  endeavouring  to  convey  to  the  uninstructed  mind  a  correct 
view  of  the  material  universe,  we  must  not  for  a  moment  forget 
that  it  Is  from  the  evidence  of  testimony  alone  that  the  reader  can 
derive  the  knowledge  which  he  receives.  If  his  teacher  proves 
ignorant,  or  faithless,  or  fanciful,  omitting  great  facts,  distorting 
cardinal  truths,  or  drawing  upon  his  imagination,  either  for  the 
figures  or  the  colouring  of  his  landscape,  the  faith  of  the  disciple 
will  waver  and  give  way,  and  even  his  real  acquirements  will  be 
ranked  among  the  errors  which  he  has  detected,  or  the  phantasms 
which  he  has  •  exorcised^  Nor  is  the  result  less  fatal  when  truth 
is  disfigured  or  overlaid  by  metaphysical  abstractions,  and,  Kke 
the  organic  relics  of  royal  life,  preserved  only  when  swathed  in 
hideouts  bandages,  and  secreted  in  the  vaults  of  a  pvramid.  Far 
be  it  from  us  to  limit  the  mind  in  its  analysis  and  development 
of  physical  truth,  or  to  check  the  fancy  from  its  excursions  into 
the  bosom  of  the  heavens,  or  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  We 
demand  only  from  the  expounders  of  celestial  and  terrestrial 
physics,  that  they  separate  what  reason  has  established  from  what 
they  themselves  conjecture ;  and  distinguish  the  probable  and 
possible  from  what  has  been  really  observed  and  rigorously 
demons1arated>  There  is  no  department  of  the  exact  sciences 
where  this  passion  for  the  marvellotiB  has  been,  and  still  is, 
more  fatally  indulged  than  in  that  which  treats  of  the  starry 
firmament;  and,  widi  the  diffiisive  character  of  error,  it  has 
been  imported  from  our  sidereal  colonies,  where  distance  weakens 
the  restraints  of  law  and  truth,  into  the  mother  country  of  the 
solar  system,  where  planets,  and  comets,  and  satellites,  are  yet 
under  the  rigorous  surveillance  of  geometry  and  analysis.  We 
regret  to  b6  under  the  necessity  of  aclmowledging,  that  in 
several  popul^  works  which  treat  of  Astrononry^  this  science 
has  been  drawn,  by  some  insidious  current.  Into  the  region  of 
romance ;  and  we  fear  that  several  portions  of  the  admirable  work 
before  us  have  a  tendency  to  encourage  the  same  licentiousness 
of  speculation.  We  shall  attempt,  however,  in  the  present  acticle 
to  strip  this  noblest  of  themes  of  its  meretricious  show,  and  to 
bring  it  back  to  its  native  simplicity  and  graiideur.  Truth  is 
never  so  imposing  as  when  she  appeals  but  to  reason, — ^never  so 
lovely  as  when  unadomed,^«-never  so  assured  of  victory  as  when 
she  marches  without  mercenaries  and  without  baggage. 

In  an  age  when  the  globe  has  been  freauently  circumnavigat- 
ed, we  make  no  great  demand  on  the  faith  of  our  readers,  when 
we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  earth  is  a  sphere  8000  miles  in 
diameter,  and  revolves  round  the  sun  at  a  distance  of  96  millions 
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of  miles.  When  we  look  at  the  heavens  above  and  around  ns, 
and  observe  the  stars  at  different  times  of  the  day,  from  different 
parts  of  the  earth,  or  from  different  points  in  its  annual  course, 
we  discover  that  a  very  small  number  of  them  change  their 
place  in  the  heavens,  that  a  still  smaller  number  change  also 
their  brightness  and  their  magnitude,  and  that  the  great  body 
of  them  exhibit  no  such  changes.  Hence  we  are  soon  led  to  the 
great  truth  that  those  which  do  undergo  these  changes,  form, 
along  with  our  earth  and  sun,  a  system  by  themselves,  which 
has  been  called  the  planetary  or  the  Solar  System. 

This  grand  portion  of  the  universe,  in  which  our  lot  is  cast, 
and  the  scene,  doubtless,  of  our  fiiture  being,  consists  of  a  suN 
immovable  in  the  centre  of  the  system,  and  883,000  miles  in 
diameter,  above  100  times  greater  in  diameter  than  our  earth, 
controlling  by  its  attractive  force  seven  great  planets  which  re- 
volve around  him  in  orbits  nearly  circular, — ^Mercury,  3224  miles 
in  diameter,  in  ith  of  a  year;  Venus,  7687  miles  in  diameter, 
in  a  little  less  than  |ds  of  a  year ;  the  Earth,  7912  miles  in 
diameter,  in  1  year ;  Mars,  4190  miles  in  diameter,  in  1  year 
and  Ids ;  Jupiter,  89,170  miles  in  diameter,  in  about  12  years ; 
Saturn,  79,042  miles  in  diameter,  in  about  30  years ;  and  Uranus, 
35,112  miles  in  diameter,  in  about  80  years.  If  we  take  the 
density  of  water  as  1,  then  that  of  the  Sun  is  l^y.  Mercury 
9J,  Venus  5J^,  the  Earth  5i,  Mars  3f,  Jupiter  1^,  Saturn 
ig,  and  Uranus  nearly  1.  The  orbits  in  which  these  planets 
revolve  round  the  Sun,  are  slightly  inclined — not  more  than  7** 
in  the  case  of  Mercury — ^to  the  plane  of  the  Earth's  orbit.  They 
all  revolve  round  their  own  axis,  which  is  differently  inclined  to 
the  plane  of  their  orbits.  In  the  wide  space  which  intervenes 
between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  no  fewer  than  four  small  planets 
were  discovered  early  in  the  present  century,  moving  in  orbits 
almost  crossing  one  another,  and  inclined  very  considerably  to 
the  plane  of  the  Ecliptic,  or  that  of  the  Earth's  orbit.  The  size  of 
these  smaller  planets,  or  asteroids,  as  they  have  been  called,  has 
not  been  accurately  measured,  but,  as  Humboldt  has  observed, 
they  are  scarcely  "  one-half  more  in  their  superficies  than  France, 
or  Madagascar,  or  Borneo." 

But  while  these  primary  planets  revolve  round  the  Sun, 
several  of  them  have  satellites  revolving  round  themselves.  The 
Earth  07ie,  namely,  our  Moon,  Jupiter /owr,  Saturn  seven^  and 
Uranus  sia.  In  addition  to  his  satellites,  Saturn  is  surrounded 
with  a  double  ring  of  solid  matter,  one  of  the  grandest  objects 
which  has  been  revealed  by  the  telescope. 

The  Sun  with  his  11  planets,  and  their  18  satellites,  form, 
properly  speaking,  the  Solar  System ;  but  this  system  has  been 
visited  by  great  numbers  of  comets,  all  of  whicn  again  quit  it, 
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with  the  exception  of  three,  whose  elliptical  orbits  do  not  extend 
beyond  that  of  Uranus.  These  numerous  comets,  of  various 
shapes  and  magnitudes,  and  of  various  forms  of  orbit,  cross  our 
system  in  paths  inclined  at  every  possible  angle  to  the  Ecliptic, 
and  after  long  intervals,  again  repeat  their  visits. 

"  The  Solar  System,"  says  Humboldt,  "  in  other  words,  the  very 
variously-fashioned  matter  which  circulates  about  the  Sun,  consists  of 
eleven  principal  planets,  eighteen  moons  or  satellites,  and  myriads  of 
comets,  three  of  which,  called  planetary  comets,  never  quit  the  limited 
spheres  of  the  proper  planets.  We  may  further,  with  no  slight  show 
of  propriety,  reckon  as  falling  within  the  empire  of  our  Sun,  and  in- 
cluded within  the  sphere  of  his  central  force : — 1st,  A  ring  of  vapor- 
ous matter,  revolving  in  all  probability  betwixt  the  orbits  of  Venus 
and  Mars,  certainly  extending  beyond  the  orbit  of  the  Earth, 
which  is  visible  to  us  in  a  pyramidal  form,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Zodiacal  Light;  2d,  A  host  of  very  small  asteroids, 
whose  orbits  either  intersect  the  orbit  of  the  Earth,  or  approach  it 
very  nearly,  and  give  occasion  to  the  phenomena  of  aerolites  and  fall- 
ing stones." 

Although  the  zodiacal  light — ^which  we  have  previously  de- 
scribed, (p.  211) — is  here  and  afterwards  introduced,  as  a  part  of 
the  Solar  System^  and  as,  in  "  great  probability,"  produced  by  an 
extremely  white  ring  of  nebulous  or  vaporous  matter,  revolving 
in  space ;  yet,  as  in  all  favourite  speculations,  probability  soon 
passes  into  certainty,  and  we  are  subsequently  informed,  "  that 
the  vaporiform  particles  of  which  the  ring  consists,"  and  which 
circulate  about  the  Sun  in  conformity  with  planetary  laws,  "  may 
either  be  self-luminous  or  lighted  by  the  oun."  The  same  lan- 
guage of  certainty  is  repeatedly  used  by  our  author,  and  in  con- 
cluding his  discussion  of  the  Solar  System  he  says, — 

"  Thus  fer  we  have  considered  what  belongs  to  our  Sun,  and  the 
world  of  formations  that  is  ruled  by  him, — ^the  primary  and  secondary 
planetSj — conwts  of  shorter  and  longer  periods, — meteoric  asteroids, 
which  move  single  in  closed  rings,  or  in  multitudes  Hke  a  stream, 
finally  a  luminous  nebulous  ring,  which  circles  round  the  Sun  near  to  the 
orbit  of  the  Earth:' 

In  harmony  with  this  spirit  of  speculation,  the  ring  of  vapour 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  fed  "  by  emanations  from  the  tails  of 
myriads  of  comets  which  approach  near  to  the  Sun,"  while  others 
unite  it  to  the  Sun  as  part  of  his  atmosphere,  and  declare  it  to  be 
very  probable  that  it  is  "  closely  connected  with  the  dense  world  of 
ether  in  the  vicinity  of  that  luminary."  So  vague,  indeed,  are  the 
conceptions  of  this  ignis  fatuus^  that  it  is  made  to  contract  and  ex- 
pand like  caoutchouc,  having  a  "  singular  variability  of  extent," 
and  "  seeming  at  times  not  to  extend  beyond  the  orbit  of  the 
Earth."      While    thus  animadverting  on  the  speculations  of 
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others,  it  would  ill  become  us  to  indulge  in  toy  of  our  own ; 
but  when  our  author  thus  connects  his  ring  of  vapour  so  closely 
with  the  Earth's  orbit — ^when  he  tells  us  of  the  wonderful  light- 
ness of  many  whole  nights  of  the  year  1831,  in  which  small 
print  could  be  read  at  midnight  in  Italy  and  Germany — and 
of  a  terrestrial  light  which,  in  1743,  was  so  phosphorescent  at 
midnight,  that  objects  600  feet  distant  could  be  plainly  distin- 
guished by  its  light — ^and  when  he  acknowledges  that  these  facta 
are  in  obvious  contradiction  to  all  the  latest  and  ablest  observa- 
tions on  the  theory  of  twilight,  and  the  height  of  our  atmosphere — 
may  we  not  connect  the  Zodiacal  Li^t  with  the  same  class  of  phe- 
nomena, and  conceive  even  that  the  Earth  may  leave  traces  of  its 
path  in  cleaving  its  annual  way  through  the  ethereal  void? 

The  second  addition  which  our  auth(»r  has  made  to  the  Solar 
System  is,  we  think,  equally  problematical  with  the /irs^.  That 
the  fire-balls,  and  shooting-stars,  and  aerolites,  are  httle  planets 
or  asteroids  under  the  dominion  of  the  Sun,  is  a  speculation  which 
astronomers  are  not  prepared  to  adopt.  Nev^  seen  beyond  our 
atmosphere — ^never  containing  inereoients  but  those  which  occur 
in  the  crust  of  the  Earth — never  found  in  revolution,  but  always 
in  descent,  and  generally  accompanied  with  phenomena  decidedly 
atmospherical — ^it  is  premature  to  pronounce  dogmatically  on 
their  origin ;  and  still  more  so  to  assign  them  a  place  among  the 
planets  and  asteroids  that  form  the  empire  of  tne  Sun.  When 
the  observations  of  another  century  have  been  accumulated,  we 
may  then  hope  to  ascertain  whether  these  interesting  bodies  are 
revolving  planetary  asteroids,  as  our  author  supposes ;  or  masses 
projected  nrom  the  Earth,  as  the  great  Lagrange  supposed ;  or  vol- 
canic scoriae  from  the  Moon,  as  Laplace  bdieved;  or  aggregations 
of  vaporous  matter  difi*used  through  our  atmosphere ;  or  small 
fragments  of  the  body  now  shivered  into  four  asteroids,  which 
once  revolved  as  a  single  planet  between  Mars  and  Jupiter. 

From  the  Solar  System,  the  abode  of  man — explored  by  his 
telescopes  and  surveyed  by  his  genius — ^we  now  pass  to  those 
remote  regions,  where  other  forms  of  creation,  and  it  may  be, 
other  laws  of  matter,  attest  the  power  and  wisdom  of  their  Maker. 
With  the  diameter  of  the  Eartlrs  orbit — a  base  of  190  millions  of 
miles — astronomers  have  succeeded  in  proving,  that  if  lines  are 
drawn  from  the  extremities  of  this  base  to  the  nearest  fixed  star 
yet  discovered — ^viz.  a  Centauri — ^the  two  lines  will  form  an  angle 
of  0'.9128,  or  nearly  one  second.  This  angle  is  called  the  parallax 
of  the  star,  or  the  parallax  of  the  Earth's  annual  orbit.  Hence 
it  is  easy  to  calculate — and  the  result  is  certain — that  the  dis- 
tance of  the  star  from  the  Earth  is  about  21,000,000,000,000 
miles,  or  about  12,000  times  the  distance  of  Uranus  from  the 
Sun ;  and  from  another  calculation,  equally  simple  and  certain, 
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it  follows,  that  in  the  space  round  our  Solar  System  devoid 
of  stars,  there  is  room  in  one  dimension,  or  one  straight 
Hue,  for  12,000  solar  systems — ^in  two  dimensions,  or  in  one 
plane,  there  is  room  for  130  millions  of  solar  systems — and  in 
actual  sidereal  space  of  three  dimensions,  there  is  room  for 
1,500,000,000,000,  or  one  and  a  half  million  million  of  solar  sys- 
tems the  size  of  our  own.  Thus  separated  by  such  an  incon- 
ceivable void  from  all  other  visible  celestial  bodies,  the  mind  is 
somewhat  startled  at  the  statement  made  by  so  many  astronomers, 
and  adopted  by  Baron  Himiboldt,  that  our  Solar  System,  thus 
isolated  m  space,  is  part  of  a  larger  astral  system^  whose  dimen- 
sions they  have  ventm'ed  to  guess,  and  whose  shape  even  they 
have  been  bold  enough  tp  delineate. 

"  If  we  compare  the  universe,"  says  Hranboldt,  "  with  one  of  the 
isle-studded  oceans  of  our  planet,  we  think  that  we  can  perceive  mat- 
ter distributed  groupWise :  now  collected  into  unresolvable  nebulous 
specks  of  various  age — now  condensed  around  one  or  several  nuclei — 
and  again  rounded  into  clusters  of  stars  or  isolated  sporades.  The 
cluster  of  stars — the  islet  in  the  infinity  of  space  to  which  we  belong 
— forms  a  lenticular,  compressed,  and  everywhere  distinct,  or  separate 
layer,  the  longer  axis  of  which  has  been  estimated  at  from  seven  to 
eight  hundred,  and  the  shorter  axis  at  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
distances  of  Sinus,"  (supposed  equal  in  distance  to  a  Centauri.) 

Other  authors  speak  of  the  form  of  the  existing  universe^  and 
of  ascertaining  with  definiteness  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  our 
firmament^  wim  as  much  confidence  as  if  they  had  circumnavi- 
gated creation,  and  sounded  its  depths  and  surveyed  its  bounds. 
It  would  be  in  vain  to  grapple  with  phantoms  which  scarcely  appeal 
to  our  senses,  or  to  call  in  question  the  form  and  size  of  a  spectre, 
when  its  dupe  acknowledges  that  he  was  placed  in  its  centre 
when  he  saw  it.  It  may  be  a  sufficient  defence  of  our  scepti- 
cism, to  express  it  in  the  words  with  which  Humboldt  himself 
prefaces  the  paragraph  which  we  have  quoted. 

"  We  are  almost  disposed  to  compare  the  chapter  in  our  physical 
cosmography  which  discusses  the  nebulous  specks  of  heaven,  with  the 
mythological  portion  of  general  history.  They  both  begin  alike ; — 
the  one  in  the  twihght  of  remote  antiquity — the  other  in  the  depths 
of  illimitable  space ;  and  where  reality  threatens  to  disappear,  fancy 
is  doubly  excited  to  draw  from  her  own  abundance,  and  to  give  form 
and  endurance  to  the  indefinite  and  the  changeable." 

The  lenticular  cluster  of  stars  referred  to  by  Humboldt,  and  the 
Firmament  which  is  called  ov/rs  by  Professor  Nichol,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  Milky  Way*  or  galaxy,  a  bright  region  of  stars  which 

*  The  only  stars  in  which  a  parallax  has  been  clearly  established  are  at  Centauri 
by  Maclear,  0".9128,  61  Cygni  by  Beasel,  0".3483,  and  «  Lyrse,  about  0".25  by 
Stnive. 
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seems  to  form  a  ring  in  the  heavens.  It  is  assumed,  therefore,  with- 
out any  proof  or  reasonable  ground  evenof  conjecture,  that  the  stars 
which  form  this  ring  compose  a  cluster,  near  one  side  of  which 
our  Solar  System  is  placed.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  stars 
of  the  firmament,  including  unresolved  nebulous  masses,  are 
disseminated  unequally,  they  will  exhibit  groups  of  stars,  or  re- 
gions of  superior  brightness.  If  these  regions  are  united  so  as 
to  form  linear  masses,  or  so  as  to  surround  our  system,  we  can 
have  no  evidence  whatever  that  such  masses  form  a  real  group 
of  stars  at  nearlv  the  same  distance,  like  the  trees  which  form  a 
plantation,  or  the  ships  which  form  a  fleet ;  and  still  less  that 
stars  arranged  in  a  ring  round  our  system,  belong  to  one  cluster, 
including  our  system.  The  absurdity  of  such  a  conclusion  will 
appear  from  a  description  of  what  is  called  a  Milky  Way  of 
NehvicBj  which  stretches  across  the  heavens  almost  at  right 
angles  to  the  Miiky  Way  of  Stars. 

"  The  Milky  Way  of  Nebulae,"  says  Humboldt,  "  does  not  pro- 
perly belong  to  our  astral  system ;  it  surrounds  this  without  having 
any  physical  connexion  with  it,  at  a  vast  distance,  and  passes  nearly 
in  the  form  of  a  great  circle  through  the  thick  nebulosity  of  Virgo 
(particularly  in  the  northern  wing,)  through  the  Coma  Berenices, 
&e  Great  Bear,  the  Girdle  of  Andromeda,  and  the  Northern  Fish." 

As  we  know  nothing  of  distances  in  the  heavens  except  in  the 
very  few  cases  where  a  parallax  has  been  observed,*  we  cannot 
pronounce  upon  the  distances  of  the  nebuIsB  in  question.  They 
mav  be  nearer  to  us  or  farther  from  us  than  the  stars  in  the 
Milky  Way,  and  though  they  are  now  distinct  nebulae,  Lord 
Kosse's  telescopes  may  resolve  them,  or  may  unite  them  by  stars 
or  by  nebulous  matter,  so  as  to  induce  the  speculators  of  another 
century  to  make  them  a  single  cluster  or  firmament,  within 
which  our  system  may  find  a  place. 

We  cannot  better  expose  the  unphilosophical  character  of  all 
such  speculations,  than  by  referring  to  tne  celebrated  nebula, 
51  of  Messier's  Catalogue,  which  Sir  John  Herschel,  from  its 
appearance  in  his  best  telescope,  considered  as  resembling  the 
nebula  of  the  Milky  Way,  and  which  he  thence  denominates  a 
"  brother  system."  Another  writer.  Professor  Nichol,  adopts  the 
idea,  repeats  Sir  John  Herschel's  drawing  of  the  nebula,  and 
ventures  to  give  a  section  of  it,  resembling  pretty  closely  a  fox's 
head  without  the  eyes. 

"  I  have  now  to  state  to  you,"  says  he,  "  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance, perhaps  the  strasngest  and  most  unexpected  which  modem  astronomy 
has  revealed    Although  the  telescope  has  not  yet  enabled  us  to  lay 

♦  See  this  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  p.  185,  where  the  views  of  the  theory  of  the  Milky 
Way  are  somewhat  Afferent  from  those  stated  in  the  present  article. 
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out  the  plan  of  our  cluster,  (51,  Messier)  from  interior  surveys,  it 
exhibits  what  seems  its  very  picture  hung  up  in  external  space.  Look 
at  Plate  m.  It  represents  an  object  resting  near  the  outermost 
range  of  telescopic  observation  not  resolved,  but  doubtless  a  great 
scheme  of  stars,  which  is  \h&  foe-simile  of  that  to  which  we  belong." 

In  the  same  spirit  Humboldt  informs  us  that — 

"  The  form  of  our  astral  stratum,  and  the  parted  ring  of  our  Milky 
Way,  present  themselves  reflected  tvith  wonderful  similarity  in  a  nebula 
discovered  by  Messier  in  1774,  and  but  imperfectly  seen  by  him." 

If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  478th  page  of  our  last  Number, 
he  will  see  that  Lord  Rosse's  telescope  represents  this  celebrated 
nebula  in  an  entirely  different  aspect,  and  has  proved  that  it  haa 
no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  conjectured  form  of  the  Milky 
Way.  Every  improvement  of  the  telescope,  indeed,  will  put 
an  end  to  speculations  founded  on  observations  made  with  less 
perfect  instruments.  Distinct  nebulsB  will  be  conjoined, — dark 
spaces  in  the  heavens,  like  those  in  the  Scorpion  and  in  Ophiu- 
ciius  will  be  filled  with  light — separate  stars  will  be  united  with 
clusters  or  nebuldB  now  invisible,  round  nebulaB  will  be  supplied 
with  curls  and  branches,  uniformly  luminous  discs  will  appear 
in  spots  and  streaks,  and  apparent  condensations  of  nebulosity 
will  shine  in  broken  and  irregular  patches.*  The  observations 
already  made  by  Lord  Bosse  warn  us  against  farther  specula- 
tions in  astronomy,  and  especially  against  that  sidereal  clair^ 
voyance  which  pretends  to  see  what  is  invisible  to  the  telescope. 
Tne  phrenologist  will  form  a  better  guess  of  the  shape  of  tne 
human  brain  tnrough  the  scalp  and  the  skin,  than  the  aeronaut 
who  seeks  to  define  the  form  and  limits  of  the  cloud  in  which  he 
happens  to  be  involved. 

Our  readers  will  already  have  conjectured  that  Baron  Hum- 
boldt will  be  a  supporter  of  the  nebulous  theory,  and  of  the 
formation  of  our  Solar  System  by  rings  of  matter  projected  from 
a  central  Sun. 

"  If  we  turn  our  attention,"  says  he,  "  to  those  nebulae  (  World-Mists 
separating  into  determinate  forms,)  we  discover  that  they  are  in  the 
course  of  suffering  change  in  their  state  of  aggregation.  *  *  * 
These  nebulas  are  believed  to  be  in  process  of  various  and  progressive 
changes,  according  as  the  star-dust  or  vapour  composing  them  is  be- 
coming condensed,  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  attraction,  around  one 
or  several  nuclei.  *  *  *  The  process  of  condensation  which  Anaxi- 
menes  and  the  Ionic  school  once  taught,  seems  here  to  proceed,  as  it 
were,  under  our  eyes.  This  object  of  inquiry  and  conjecture  is  pecu- 
liarly attractive  to  the  imagination." 

*  In  a  very  short  papQr,  just  published  by  Lord  Rosse  in  the  Phil.  Trans. 
1845,  Part  ii.,  p.  321,  with  two  plates,  the  reader  will  find  ocular  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  these  views. 
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It  might  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  speculations  like  these,  sim- 
ply to  state,  that  a  single  particle  of  the  Stardust  or  vapour  above 
referred  to,  may  actudly  be  a  sun  a  million  of  miles  in  diameter 
— that  no  condensation  of  the  nebulous  matter  has  yet  been 
proved  to  exist — and  that  the  changes  in  the  form  of  nebulae  are 
as  yet  matters  of  faith  and  not  of  vision ; — but  as  these  views  of 
creation  have  unfortunately  taken  hold  of  the  popular  mind,  we 
are  anxious  to  submit  to  our  readers  some  f^icts  and  conclusions 
of  a  very  different  nature  which  we  trust  will  put  an  end  to  this 
class  of  astronomical  speculations. 

There  are  many  stars  in  the  heavens  called  variable  stars, 
which  change  their  brightness  periodically,  sometimes  disappear- 
ing altogether  or  nearly  so,  and  then  reappe^ng  with  renewed 
lustre.  The  periods  of  many  of  them  have  been  ascertained. 
Several  stars  once  seen  have  disappeared  altogether,  and  stars  are 
now  seen  which  were  not  seen  before.  Now,  whatever  explana- 
tion may  be  given  of  these  variations,  one  thing  is  certain,  that 
there  are  portions  of  celestial  mattei*  not  self-luminous.  In  our 
own  Solar  system  we  know  this  to  be  the  case,  and  we  know  also 
that  the  non-luminous  bodies  are  the  most  numerous.  Hence,  we 
are  entitled  from  analogy  to  conclude,  that  the  non-luminous  bo- 
dies in  other  systems  have  the  same  ratio  to  the  luminous  ones 
which  exists  in  our  own.  These  views  have  received  a  remark- 
able confirmation  from  the  discovery  of  Professor  Bessel,  de- 
scribed in  a  preceding  article,*  that  there  are  non-luminous  cen- 
trical bodies  round  which  bright  stars  like  Sirius  and  Procyon  re- 
volve. This  invisible,  or  non-luminous  matter,  and  these  invisi- 
ble or  non-luminous  centrical  bodies,  may  still  have  a  faint  lumi- 
nosity, which,  with  telescopes  of  vast  power,  may  yet  be  revealed 
to  us ;  but  whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  our  astronomical  spe- 
culations have  no  meaning  if  they  do  not  take  cognizance  of  those 
portions  of  the  material  universe  which  are  not  visible  in  our  best 
telescopes.     We  should  form  a  poor  estimate  of  the  number  and 

*  See  this  Journal^  vol.  ii.,  pp.  197-8.  The  following  are  Professqr  Bessel's  own 
words  : — ^  Stars  (such  as  Sirius  and  Procyon)  whose  motions,  since  17j»5,  hare 
shown  remarkable  changes,  mutt  (if  the  change  cannot  be  found  to  be  independent 
of  gravitation)  60  jtTor/s  of  smaller  ty stems.  If  we  were  to  regard  Sirius  and  Pro- 
cyon as  double  stars,  the  change  in  their  motions  would  not  surprise  us;  we  should 
acknowledge  them  as  necessary,  and  have  only  to  investigate  their  amount  by  ob- 
servation. But  light  (luminousness)  is  no  real  property  of  mass.  The  ei^istence  of 
numberless  visible  stars  can  prove  nothing  against  the  existence  of  numberless  invi- 
sible ones.  There  have  been  also  stars  which  seemed  to  possess  the  peculiarity  of  a 
bright  body  passing  over,  and  which  have  again  lost  it ;  for  es^ample,  the  star  of 
Tycho.  The  phenomena,  then,  of  the  varying  motions  of  stars  which  are  so  im- 
portant for  the  results  of  plane  astronomy,  seem  also  to  possess  interest  in  relation 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  constitution  of  the  universe." — Letter  from  Pro- 
fessor Bessel  to  Sir  J,  Herschd,  Lond.  and  Ed.  Phil.  Mag.  March  1845,  Vol.  xxvi., 
p.  261. 
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position  of  hostile  bands,  were  we  to  judge  of  them  by  the  glim- 
mer of  their  lights,  without  considering  the  number  of  dark  lan- 
terns which  they  employ.  K  there  is  a  Milky  Way  of  stars 
spanning  the  heavens,  and  a  Milky  Way  of  nebulae  stretching  at 
nght  angles  to  its  plane,  so  may  ^ere  be  an  Inky  Way  of  non- 
luminous  stars,  or  of  non-luminous  nebulse,  either  separate  from 
the  former,  or  so  combined  with  them  as  to  render  it  impossible, 
imder  any  circumstances,  or  with  telescopes  of  any  power,  to  form 
a  conjecture  respecting  the  form  or  number  or  position  of  the  ce- 
lestial creations  which  form  the  material  universe. 

K  we  dismiss,  then,  from  astronomy  its  poetical  fancies  and  its 
groundless  conjectures,  we  shall  find  but  a  small  number  of  well- 
ascertained  truths  in  our  survey  of  the  starry  sphere. 

1.  The  first  grand  truth  is,  the  discovery  of  parallax  in  the 
nearest  bright  stars,  such  as  a  Centauri,  a  Lyrse,  and  61  Cygni. 

2.  The  second  grand  truth  is,  the  existence  of  binary  systems, 
in  which  one  of  the  stars  revolves  round  the  other,  in  periods  of 
different  duration,  varying  from  forty-three  years,  as  in «]  Coronse, 
to  several  thousands,  as  in  66  Ceti  and  other  stars. 

3.  The  third  is  the  existence  of  groups  of  stars  so  very  remote^ 
that  the  most  powerful  telescopes  have  not  been  able  to  resolve 
them. 

4.  The  fourth  is  the  existence  of  stars  of  variable  lustre,  the 
disappearance  of  some  stars,  and  the  reappearanc-e  of  others. 

5.  The  existence  of  stars  of  different  colours,  these  colours 
arising  from  the  want  of  certain  specific  rays  in  the  spectrum 
which  they  form. 

6.  The  proper  motion  of  the  fixed  stars,  different  from  that 
arising  from  the  earth's  annual  motion,  and  apparently  owing  to 
the  advance  of  our  Solar  system  to  a  point  in  space  whose  nght 
ascension  is  257°  49'  and  declination  28''  50 '  north. 

From  the  celestial  we  now  descend  to  the  terrestrial  sphere — 
fix)m  the  consideration  of  matter  seen,  to  that  of  matter  handled, 
and  weighed,  and  decomposed — ^from  regions  where  life  is  invisi- 
ble, to  man's  own  birth-place  and  home,  the  abode  of  organic  and 
inorganic  life,  where  his  intellectual  powers  will  find  their  fittest 
and  most  useful  exercise.  In  this  field  of  mental  toil  our  know- 
ledge assumes  a  more  positive  character,  and  in  following  our  au- 
thor through  domains  familiar  to  himself,  we  shall  have  more  fre- 
quent occasion  to  display  the  docility  of  the  disciple  than  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  critic. 

The  terraqueous  globe,  which  we  inhabit,  has  not  onljr  been 
circunmavigated,  but  has  been  measured  by  the  finest  instru- 
ments, and  the  most  correct  methods  of  observation.  Eleven 
meastu^ments  of  large  portions  of  its  surface  have  been  made,  and 
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its  curvature  along  different  meridians  ascertained.  Its  curvature 
has  also  been  deduced  from  experiments  with  the  pendulum, 
•and  from  particular  inequalities  in  the  moon's  orbit.  By  these 
methods,  the  polar  diameter  of  the  earth  has  been  found  to  be 
652278.66  toises,  and  its  equatorial  diameter  6544154.28  toises, 
viz.,  21875.62  yards  longer  than  the  polar  one, — a  quantity 
equal  to  44th  times  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc,  or  2  J  times 
the  height  of  Dhwalagiri  in  the  Himalayas,  the  most  elevated 
mountam  in  the  world.  Hence  our  earth  has  the  form  of  an  ob- 
late spheroid,  resembling  an  orange, — a  form  deducible  also  from 
the  action  of  the  protuberant  ring  of  matter  at  its  eauator  upon 
the  moon's  orbit.*  This  spheroi£d  form  of  the  eartn  is  the  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  its  rotation  about  its  polar  axis,  and  indi- 
cates that  it  was  once  in  a  soft  or  semifluid  state. 

After  having  measured  the  earth,  the  next  step  of  the  astrono- 
mer is  to  weigh  it, — that  is,  to  ascertain  its  mean  density,  or 
how  many  times  heavier  it  would  be  than  a  globe  of  water  of 
the  same  size.  This  has  been  done  in  three  ways : — 1st,  By 
measuring  the  deflexion  of  a  plumb-line  from  the  perpendicular 
in  the  vicinity  of  Shehallion,  a  mountain  in  Scotland ;  2d,  by 
comparing  the  length  of  a  pendulum  beating  seconds  on  a  plane 
with  its  length  when  beating  seconds  on  a  mountain,  as  done  by 
Carlini  on  Mont  Cenis;  and  3d,  from  observing  the  action  of  masses 
of  lead  or  cast  iron  upon  the  torsion  balance  of  Mitchell,  as  made 
by  Cavendish,  Beich,  and  Baily.  The  first  of  these  methods  gave 
4.713 ;  the  second,  as  corrected  by  Giulio,  4.950 ;  and  the  last, 
5.448,  which  is  Cavendish's  result,  as  corrected  by  Baily,  or 
5.438,  which  is  Reich's  result,  or  5.660,  which  is  tne  mean  of 
Bail/s  result,  varying  between  5.507  and  5.847.  ^^  The  pro- 
bable error  of  the  whole  0.0032,"  says  Sir  John  Herschel,t 
**  shows  that  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  this  our  planet  is,  in 
all  human  probability,  quite  as  well  determined  as  that  of  the 
ordinary  hand  specimens  in  a  mineralogist's  cabinet, — a  marvel- 
lous result,  which  should  teach  us  to  despair  of  nothing  which 
lies  within  the  compass  of  number,  weight,  or  measure." 

But  though  the  earth  has  been  thus  measured  and  weighed,  it 
is  but  a  small  portion  of  it  that  can  be  subjected  to  our  inspection 
and  scrutiny.  The  crust  of  the  earth,  as  it  has  been  called,  is 
that  which  intervenes  between  the  highest  mountain  summit  and 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  of  the  deepest  mine,  which  is  not 
above  2000  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean.  When  seams  of 
coal  form  basin-shaped  strata,  dip  downwards,  and  re-appear  at 

*  The  measurement  of  degrees  of  the  meridian  gives  ^}g  as  the  degree  of  ob- 
latenesfl ;  the  lanar  theory  the  same,  and  the  experiments  witii  the  pendulum  ^  J^f. 
t  Life  of  Baily,  Lond.  and  Ediu.  PhiL  Mag.  Jan,  184«,  p.  61. 
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measurable  distances,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  the 
basin,  or  the  lowest  point  of  the  coal  seam.  M.  van  Dechen  has 
found  that  the  coal  measures  of  Liege,  which  contain  organic 
remains,  lie  at  the  depth  of  3250  feet  below  the  sea  level,  while 
the  lowest  coal  strata  on  the  Saarbruck  dip  19,406,  and  20,656 
feet  below  the  sea — as  far  below  that  level  as  Chimborazo  rises 
above  it.  Hence,  as  Humboldt  remarks,  &om  the  summit  of 
Dhwala^ri,  the  highest  point  of  the  EBmalayas,  to  the  bottom  of 
this  basm,  containing  the  vegetable  remains  of  the  primeval 
world,  we  have  a  perpendicular  depth  of  45,000  feet,  or  xkj 
of  the  earth's  semi-<liameter.  The  scoriaa  and  mineral  masses 
ejected  by  active  volcanoes,  come  from  depths  which  Humboldt 
considers  to  be  sixty  times  greater  than  those  which  the  labours 
of  man  have  reached.  The  depths  of  the  sea,  which  Sir  James 
Boss  sounded  with  25,000  feet  of  line  without  reaching  the 
bottom,  are  as  thoroughly  unknown  to  man  as  the  very  central 
remons  of  the  globe. 

The  condition  of  the  interior  of  the  earth,  either  with  respect 
to  structure  or   temperature,    is   vet  undetermined.      As  the 
rocks  which  form  the  dry  land,  nave  only  a  mean  density  of 
2.7 ;  and,  as  the  mean  density  of  the  dry  land  and  the  ocean 
together  cannot  exceed   1.6,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  order   to 
make  up  the  earth's  mean   density  of  5.66,  the  strata  of  the 
interior  must  increase  enormously,   either  from  the  effect  of 
pressure,  or  the  existence  of  metallic  or  heavy  materials.    From 
experiments  in  deep  mines,  and  in  Artesian  wells,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  temperature  of.  the  earth  increases  downwards ; 
and  this  increase  nas  been  estimated  at  1^    of  Fahrenheit 
for  every  94  English  feet.     That  this  heat  goes  on  increasing  to 
a  high  degree,  according  to  Baron  Fourier^s  views,  is  rendered 
probable  by  the  ejection  of  melted  minerals  and  rocks  from  vol- 
canoes and  fissures,  as  well  as  from  the  phenomena  of  Artesian 
wells.    According  to  the  researches  of  this  eminent  philosopher, 
the  temperature  of  the  earth  varies  from  three  causes ; — 1st, 
from  the  position  of  the  sun  and  the  season  of  the  year,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  temperature  changes  periodically,  accord- 
ing as  the  heat  penetrates  from  above  downwards,  or  as  it  passes 
from  below  upwards ;  2d,  from  the  slow  propagation  of  heat  from 
the  tropical  regions  towards  the  poles,  where  it  escapes  into  the 
atmosphere  and  into  distant  space,  the  temperature  of  which  is 
probably  below  the  freeziug  point  of  mercury ;  and,  3dly,  from 
the  secular  cooling  of  the  earth  from  every  point  of  its  surface. 
As  the  length  of  our  day  has  not  altered  since  the  age  of  Hip- 
parchus  so  much  as  the  one-hundredth  part  of  a  second,  and  as 
the  time  of  the  earth's  rotation  must  depend  upon  its  volume, 
Fourier  has  drawn  the  important  conclusion  that  the  mean  tern- 
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perature  of  the  body  of  the  earth  has  not  changed  so  much  as  the 
y  Jjyth  part  of  a  degree  of  Fahrenheit  during  me  last  2000  years. 
Were  the  Sun  the  only  source  of  heat,  and  our  atmosphere 
and  the  terraqueous  covering  of  our  globe  uniform  conductors, 
the  equator  would  be  the  parallel  of  greatest  atmospheric  heat, 
the  poles  the  points  of  greatest  cold,  and  the  equator  and  all  the 
circles  or  parallels  of  latitude  would  be  isothennal  lines,  or  lines 
of  equal  mean  temperature.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being 
the  case.  The  different  materials,  solid  and  fluid,  which  form 
the  superficial  covering  of  the  earth,  absorb  and  radiate  heat 
unequally,  and  the  currents  in  the  atmosphere  and  in  the  ocean, 
and  various  other  causes,  with  some  of  which  we  are  imperfectly 
acquainted,  modify  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  uniform  distribu- 
tion of  the  solar  heat.  It  is,  therefore,  only  by  thermometrical 
observations  that  we  can  determine  the  forms  of  the  isothermal 
lines  or  curves,  and  the  actual  distribution  of  heat  in  the  dif- 
ferent climates  and  regions  of  our  globe.  The  first  person  who 
treated  this  curious  subject  was  Baron  Humboldt,  in  a  memoir 
first  published  in  1817,  and  translated  in  1819  by  Sir  David 
Brewster.  This  system  of  isothermal  lines,  however,  extended 
only  to  that  of  32**  Fahrenheit.  The  curves  of  e(jual  mean  tem- 
perature approached  the  equator  in  the  meridians  passing 
through  Canada  and  Siberia,  and  receded  fi:om  it  in  the  men- 
dian  of  the  west  of  Europe,  but  these  facts  gave  no  idea  of  the 
singular  distribution  of  temperature  in  the  arctic  regions,  and 
the  only  inference  drawn  from  them  was — ^that  the  climate  of 
America  was  more  severe  than  that  of  Europe,— -an  inference, 
too,  disputed  by  Sir  John  Leslie,  In  this  state  of  opinion.  Sir 
David  Brewster  conceived  the  idea  that  there  were  two  poles  of 
maximum  cold  in  each  hengiisphere,  apparently  related  to  the 
two  magnetic  i^oles ;  and  in  order  to  put  it  to  the  test  of  observa- 
tion, he  obtained  from  Mr.  Scoresby  his  observations  in  the 
Greenland  seas,  and  from  Sir  Charles  Gieseck6  copious  and 
valuable  observations  made  in  West  Greenland,  at  Upema- 
vick,  Omenak,  Godhavn,  Julianseshaab,  and  Eyafiord.  By 
combining  these  observations  with  those  of  Sir  Edward  Parry 
and  others,  he  concluded  that  the  Canadian  pole  of  maximum 
cold  was  in  W.  long.  100,  and.N.  lat.  80®,  with  a  temperature 
of  —  3i°  Fahrenheit ;  while  the  Siberian  pole  was  in  E.  long. 
95®,  and  N.  lat.  80°,  with  a  temperature  of  +  1**  of  Fahren- 
heit. The  mean  temperature  of  tne  equator,  which  Humboldt 
had  made  81^®,  the  author  just  quoted  made  82°  15"  Fahrenheit, 
a  result  adopted  by  Professor  Berghaus  of  Berlin,  in  his  interest- 
ing Physical  Atlas,  now  publishing  in  Edinburgh.*    The  equator 

*  The  first /bur  sheets  of  this  highly  interesting  and  valuahle  Atlas,  greatly  im- 
proved hy  Professor  Berghaus  himselfj  has  heen  published  by  him  in  conjunction 
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of  temperature,  or  the  line  of  maximum  heat,  crosses  the  real 
equator  in  long.  102°  near  Sincapore,  passes  through  Socotra  and 
Kouka  in  Africa,  both  to  the  north  ot  the  paralleiof  12°,  dips  to 
within  2^  of  the  equator  in  W.  long.  18°,  rises  again  till  it  passes 
north  of  the  South  American  contment  in  12°  N.  lat.,  and  sink- 
ing rapidly  to  within  3°  of  the  equator,  it  crosses  it  in  150°  of 
w!  lon^.,  and  again  descending  7°  south  of  the  equator,  it  grar 
dually  rises  to  it  at  Sincapore. 

Wnile  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  thus  varies  in  dif- 
ferent latitudes,  that  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  suffers  an  analo- 
l^us  change.  The  sun's  rays  penetrate  to  a  certain  depth,  and 
just  beyond  that  depth  the  temperature  is  unchangeable  through- 
out the  year,  but  varies  with  the  latitude.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  tne  earth,  which  differs  little  from  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere,  is  determined  by  the  temperature  of  deeply 
seated  springs,  or  by  thermometers  sunk  in  the  earth.  Some 
springs  are  so  deeply  lodged — such  as  the  Crawley  and  Black 
springs  near  Edinourgh — that  they  scarcely  vary  a  degree  of 
Fahrenheit  throughout  the  whole  year. 

"  The  mean  temperature  of  ordinary  springs,"  says  Humboldt,  "  is 
lower  than  that  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  where  they  appear, 
when  the  water  is  derived  from  high  levels :  Their  temperature  in- 
creases with  the  depth  of  the  strata  with  which  they  come  in  contact 
at  their  origin.  The  mixture  of  the  waters  which  come  from  the 
mountain  elevations,  and  from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  renders  the 
position  of  the  Isogeotliermal  lines,  or  lines  of  equal  internal  heat  of  the 
earth,  difficult  of  determination,  when  the  conclusion  has  to  be  come 
to  from  the  temperature  of  the  springs  as  they  rise :   The  temperature 


with  Mr.  A.  K.  Johnston,  in  Mr.  Johnston's  National  Atlat  of  Historical ^  Commer- 
eial  and  Political  G^o^rajoAy.— Edinburgh,  1 843.  These  four  sheets  contain  a  com- 
plete map  of  the  Isothermal  Lines  of  our  globe,  according  to  the  latest  observations, 
— ^a  map  of  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Currents  of  Air, — ^another  of  the 
Culture  of  Plants  used  by  man  for  his  food, — another  of  the  Currents  of  Air, — and 
a  fourth  of  the  Motmtain  Chains  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  high  approbation  which 
the  most  distinguished  scientifio  men  in  England  have  expressed  of  these  four 
sheets,  has  induced  Mr.  A.  K.  Johnston  to  extend  his  plan,  and  to  publish  a  new 
work  entitled,  **  The  Phtstcal  Atlas,  a  teries  of  Mapsy  UluHraUng  the  geographical 
distribution  of  Natural  Phenomena,  By  Hbnrt  Berghaus,  LL.D.,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology,  Berlin,  and  Principal  of  the  Geographical  Institute,  Potsdam  ;  and 
A.  K.  Johnston,  F.R.G.S.,  and  Geographer  to  her  Majesty.'*  This  work  will  em- 
brace the  phenomena  of  meteorology  and  magnetism,  hydrology,  geology,  phyto- 
logy  and  zoology,  in  thirty  maps  imperial  folio.  From  the  first  sheet  now  before 
us,  containing — 1st,  A  Physical  Chart  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  2.  The  Mountain 
System  of  Europe  ;  and,  3d,  The  Distribution  and  Statistics  of  Plants,  after  the 
observations  of  Humboldt,  Schouw,  and  others,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recom- 
mending this  work  as  one  of  great  elegance  and  utility,  doing  equal  honour  to  the 
talents  of  its  authors,  and  to  the  enterprize  of  the  publishers ;  and  calculated  to 
make  knowledge  popular  and  attractive,  by  teaching  through  the  eye,  by  graphical 
representation,  what  can  neither  be  communicated  by  reaiding  nor  conveyed  by 
tabulated  numbers. 
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of  springs  depends,  like  the  height  of  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  on 
numerous  and  highly  complex  causes.  It  is  a  function  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  stratum  in  which  they  have  their  origin — of  the 
capacity  for  heat  of  the  ground— and  of  the  quantity  and  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  or  meteoric  water  that  £el11s;  which  last  again, 
according  to  the  mode  of  its  origin,  differs  in  its  temperature  from 
that  of  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere.  Cold  springs  can  only 
give  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air,  if  unmixed  with  water  that  is 
rising  from  great  depths,  or  that  is  descending  from  considerable 
heights,  and  when  they  have  flowed  for  a  very  long  way  under  the 
sur&ce  of  the  earth, — ^in  our  latitude  %om  40  to  60  feet,  and  in  the 
equinoctial  zone  one  foot.  These  depths  are  those,  in  fact,  of  the 
stratum  of  earth  in  which,  in  the  torrid  and  temperate  zone  respec- 
tively, the  point  of  invariable  temperature  begins,  in  which  the  hourly 
diurnal,  or  monthly  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  are  no 
longer  perceived." 

From  the  temperature  of  the  earth  we  pass  along  with  our 
author  to  its  magnetical  condition.  So  early  as  a  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  the  Chinese  used  magnetic  cars,  upon 
which  the  movable  arms  of  a  human  fig:ure  pointed  constantly 
to  the  south,  as  a  method  of  ^iding  themselves  through  the 
grassy  plains  of  Tartary ;  and  in  the  third  century — seven  hundred 
years  before  the  compass  directed  the  vessels  of  Europe — Chinese 
ships  navigated  the  Indian  ocean  under  the  ^dance  of  a  needle 
pointing  to  the  south.  Terrestrial  magnetism  shews  itself  in 
three  classes  of  phenomena.  A  magnetic  needle  floating  in 
water,  or  freely  suspended  by  a  fibre,  or  placed  upon  a  pivot, 

Sints  either  to  the  north  or  to  some  other  quarter  of  the  heavens, 
le  distance  between  its  direction  and  that  of  the  meridian,  in 
any  place,  is  called  the  declination  or  variation  of  the  needUj  and 
lines  passing  through  the  different  parts  of  the  earth  where  this 
declination  is  equal,  are  called  lines  of  equal  declination  or  isogo^ 
nidi  lines.  If  the  needle  is  nicely  baianced  before  it  is  mag- 
netized, it  will,  when  freely  suspended,  dip,  or  take  a  position 
inclined  to  the  horizon.  This  dip  varies  in  different  places,  and 
the  lines  of  equal  dip  are  called  isoclinal  lines.  If  a  needle  is  made 
to  oscillate  norizontaUy,  the  number  of  oscillations  which  it 
performs  before  it  is  brought  to  rest,  indicates  the  magnetic 
force,  and  the  lines  of  equal  magnetic  power  are  called  isodyna* 
mical  lines.  These  lines  are  generally  represented  graphically 
on  charts,  and  without  this  method  of  displaying  them  it  is  im- 
possible to  convey  to  the  reader  any  idea  or  their  form  and  wind- 
ings. The  line  in  which  there  is  no  dip  is  called  the  magnetic 
equator  J  and  the  points  where  the  needle  rests  in  any  position  are 
ciilled  the  magnetic  poles,  ^^  The  remarkable  connexion,"  says 
Humboldt,  "  between  the  curvature  of  magnetic  lines  and  that  of 
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my  isothermal  lines,  was  first  pointed  out  by  Sir  David  Brews- 
ter," the  magnetic  poles  coinciding  with  the  poles  of  maximum 
cold.  The  various  phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism  undergo 
hourly  changes,  apparently  depending  upon  the  motions  of  the 
sun.  Sometimes,  nowever,  these  changes  are  sudden,  and  what 
is  caSled  a.  magnetic  storm  is  produce<^  causing  the  needle  to 
oscillate  on  each  side  of  its  mean  position.  This  disturbance  of 
the  needle  is  connected  with  the  aurora  horealis  or  nortJiem  lights. 
It  *^  indicates  an  interruption  of  equilibrium  in  the  distribution 
of  the  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  when  it  is  very  intense  the 
equilibrium  of  the  distribution  is  restored  by  a  discharge  accom- 
panied with  an  evolution  of  light."  The  phenomena,  therefore, 
of  coloured  northern  lights  is  the  conclusion  of  a  magnetic  storm, 
just  as  lightening  is  the  conclusion  of  an  electrical  storm.  While 
the  electrical  storm  is  limited  to  a  small  space,  the  magnetic 
storm  is  considered,  by  M.  Arago,  as  affecting  the  needle  over 
large  portions  of  continents,  and  far  fix)m  the  place  where  the 
aurora  is  visible.  The  northern  lights  have  been  seen  as  far 
south  as  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  on  tne  14th  January  1831  even 
so  far  south  as  45®  of  south  latitude.  Southern  lights  have  been 
frequently  seen  in  England  by  Dr.  Dalton.  The  following  in- 
teresting account  of  the  Aurora^  in  which  all  the  particulars  of 
the  phenomena  are  embraced  in  one  picture,  is  given  by  Hum- 
boldt :— 

"  Low  in  the  horizon,  and  nearly  at  the  place  where  it  is  cut  by 
the  magnetic  meridian,  the  clear  sky  becomes  black ;  and  a  sort  of 
dusky  screen  is  produced,  which  rises  gradually  to  the  height  of  8°  or 
10°.  The  colour  of  this  portion  of  the  sky  becomes  brown  or  violet. 
Stars  are  seen  through  the  haze,  as  through  a  dense  smoke.  A  broad 
and  highly  luminous  arch,  first  white  and  then  yellow,  bounds  the 
dusky  segment,  but  as  this  arch  arises  later  than  the  haze,  the  latter 
cannot,  as  Argelander  has  stated,  be  the  effect  of  contrast  The 
highest  part  of  this  bright  arch  is  usually  from  5°  to  18°  from  the 
magnetic  meridian,  towards  the  side  on  which  the  magnetic  declination 
lies. 

"  The  luminous  bow,  in  constant  motion,  flickering  and  changing  its 
form  continually,  sometimes  remains  visible  for  hours  before  rays  or 
pencils  of  rays  shoot  from  it  to  the  zenith.  The  more  intense  the 
discharges  of  northern  Hghts,  the  more  vividly  do  the  colours  play 
from  violet  and  hluish-whtte  through  every  shade  and  degree  of  intensity 
to  green  and  purplish-red.  The  magnetic  fiery  columns  shoot  up  at  one 
time  singly  from  the  luminous  circle,  even  mingled  with  black  rays 
like  thick  smoke ;  at  another,  many  columns  rise  simultaneously  from 
several  and  opposite  points  of  the  horizon,  and  unite  in  a  fiidkering 
sea  of  flame,  to  the  splendour  of  which  no  description  can  do  justice, 
and  whose  luminous  waves  assume  another  and  a  different  shape  at 
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every  instant*  Around  the  pole  of  the  dipping  needle  the  radiations 
finally  collect  themselves,  and  form  the  corona  or  crown  of  the  northern 
lights, — ^surrounding  the  apex  of  the  canopy  of  heaven  with  the  mild 
radiance  of  its  streaming,  but  not  flickering  rays.  It  is  only  in  rare 
cases  that  the  corona  is  completely  formed ;  but  when  it  does  appear 
the  phenome/ion  is  at  an  end — ^the  radiations  become  rarer,  shorter, 
and  less  brightly  coloured — the  crown  of  the  luminous  arches  breaks 
up,  and  only  broad,  motionless,  and  almost  ash-grey,  gleaming,  fleecy 
masses  are  irregulady  scattered  over  the  celestial  vault ; — these  vanish 
in  their  tum^  qnd,  before  the  last  trace  of  the  dusky  segment  has  dis- 
appeared,—c^f^his  brilliant  spectacle  nothing  is  left  but  a  white  deli- 
cate cloud,  fcj^thez^edat  the  edges  or  broken  up  as  a  cirro-cumulus  into 
small  ronndeil  aji^€{qui-distant  masses." 

The  altitudii  of  the  northern  lights  has  not  been  accurately  de- 
termined. The  results  vary  JBrom  three  or  four  thousand  feet  to 
389  miles ;  but  some  of  the  lateist  observers  are  disposed,  without 
any  good  reason,  to  connect  tke  phenomenon  with  the  region  of 
the  clouds.t  As  mametic  currents  are  produced  by  changes  of 
temperature,  our  earth — scorched  at  its  equator,  and  frozen  at  its 
poles  of  maximum  cold — ^has  been  regarded  as  a  great  thermome- 
tric  apparatus,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  ten:estrial  magnetism, 
luminous  as  well  as  mechanical,  as  the  consequences  of  Siis  con- 
dition. 

*'  What  gives,"  says  Humboldt,  "  this  phenomenon  (the  Northern 
lights,)  its  greatest  importance,  is  the  fact  which  it  reveals  that  the 
Eabth  is  Luminous,  *  *  *  exceeding  by  a  little,  in  the  case  <^ 
the  brightest  coloured  rays,  that  shoot  up  to  the  zenith,  the  light  of  the 
moon  in  her  first  quarter*  *  *  *  jn  the  hotter  zones  of  the  earth, 
between  the  tropics,  there  are  many  thousand  square  miles  of  ocean 
which  are  similarly  light-engendering.  Light  foaming,  flashes  the 
bursting  wave, — ^the  wide  level  glows  with  lustrous  sparks,  and  every 
spark  is  the  vital  motion  of  an  invisible  animal  world — so  manifold  is 
the  source  of  terrestrial  light.  And  shall  we  conceive  it  latent,  not 
yet  set  free  in  vapours  as  a  means  of  explaining  Moser's  pictures — ^a 
discovery  in  which  reality  still  presents  itself  to  us  as  a  vision  shrouded 
in  mystery?" 

Aiother  effect  of  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth  is  seen  in  cer- 
tain geological  phenomena,  exhibiting  ^^  the  reaction  of  the  in- 
terior on  flie  exterior  of  the  globe."     The  most  striking  of  these 


*  Lowenorn  perceiyed  the  oscillations  of  the  Aurora  in  bright  sunshine,  on  the 
29th  January  1786. 

•f  See  a  yery  interesting  Lecture  on  the  Aurora  by  Professor  Potter,  in  the 
Athenaum,  October  18th,  1845,  No.  938,  p.  1016.  Professor  Potter  considers  the 
Aurora  as  produced  by  gaseous  matter  existing  beyond  the  earth's  atmosphere  at 
altitudes  excee^g  forty  or  fifty  miles. 
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phenomena  are  earthquakes,  which  are  distinguished  by  a  series 
of  perpendicular  actions  from  below  upwards,  by  horizontal  mo- 
tions, and  by  rotatory  vibrations  following  each  other  in  succes- 
sion. At  Eio  Bamba  in,  1797,  the  bodies  of  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants were  thrown  by  the  perpendicular  movement  upon  the 
hill  of  La  Culla,  several  hundred  feet  high.  The  horizontal 
movement  generally  takes  place  in  waves  in  a  rectilinear  direc- 
tion, and  with  a  velocity  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  English  miles 
in  a  minute,  but  sometimes  in  circles,  or  great  ellipses,  \mich  occar 
sionally  intersect  one  another.  The  rotatory  concussions  are  the 
most  aangerous.  They  twist  walls  without  overturning  themi 
and  deflect  rectilineal  plantations  of  trees,  and  ridges  of  land 
covered  with  grain.  Fields  of  cultivated  ground  have  been  often 
transposed,  one  taking  the  place  of  the  other;  but  this  is  con- 
nected with  a  motion  of  translation,  or  a  mutual  penetration  of 
several  strata.  Humboldt  saw  at  Eio  Bamba,  a  place  where  all 
the  furniture  of  one  house  was  found  under  the  ruins  of  another ; 
and  strange  disputes  took  place  in  Quito,  about  property,  in  cases 
where  things  were  carried  many  hundred  yards  from  tiieir  ori- 
ginal stances.  Atmospheric  phenomena  are  not  produced  during 
earthquakes,  as  is  generally  believed.  Humboldt  only  once  ob- 
servea  the  dip  of  the  needle  changed,  but  neither  the  intensity  nor 
the  declination  were  aflected.  In  tJie  Piedmontese  earthquakes, 
however,  extreme  changes  took  place  in  the  electrical  state  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  stupendous  earthquake  at  Bio  Bamba  was  not 
accompanied  with  any  sound ;  but  noises  like  rattling,  rolling, 
clanking  of  chains,  and  ringing,  generally  follow.  Subterraneous 
bellowing,  and  rolling  thunderings,  alternating  with  sharp  claps, 
have  been  heard  in  a  nmited  space  for  days  and  weeks  without  any 
earthquakes,  as  at  Guanaxuato,  from  which  the  inhabitants  fled  in 
terror,  leavine  behind  them  great  piles  of  silver  bars.  The  bolder 
inhabitants,  however,  returned,  and  "  disputed  possession  with 
the  bands  of  robbers  who  had  seized  on  the  treasure." 

The  undulations  of  great  earthquakes  often  extend  to  the  dis- 
tance of  thousands  of  miles.  That  of  Lisbon,  on  November  8th, 
1755,  was  felt  in  Sweden,  Thuringia,  Canada,  and  the  West 
India  Islands.  It  shook  a  region  four  times  the  superficial  extent 
of  Europe.  The  hot-springs  at  Tepliz  ran  dry,  and  returned  with 
a  red  colour.  The  sea  at  the  Lesser  Antilles  became  inky  black, 
and  rose  20  feet  above  its  usual  level.  At  Cadiz  it  rose  60  feet. 
In  1793,  sixty  thousand  persons  perished  in  Sicily,  and  about 
thirty  five  thousand  at  Eio  Bamba  in  1797. 

Volcanoes  in  a  state  of  activity  are  safety-valves  for  the  regions 
which  surround  them.  Earthquakes,  therefore,  exhibit  to  us 
the  force  which  produces  volcanoes,  "  but  such  a  force  as  uni- 
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versally  diffiised  as  the  internal  heat  of  the  globe^  and  proclaiming 
Itself  everywhere,  rarely  gets  the  length  of  actually  eniptiye 
phenomena,  and  when  it  does  so  it  is  only  in  isolated  and  particu- 
lar places."  The  force  sometimes  expends  itself  m  raising  whole 
districts  above  their  former  levels  as  in  the  case  of  the  earthquake 
of  Cutch  in  June  1809,  which  raised  Ulla  Bund,  east  of  the 
Delta  of  the  Indus,  and  of  that  which  raised  the  coast  of  Chili  in 
November  1822.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  up- 
heavings  is  that  of  the  islands  of  Cheduba  and  Reguain  on  the 
west  coast  of  Arracan,  surveyed  in  1841  by  H.  M.  Brig  Childers, 
and  situated  in  the  prolongation  of  the  great  volcanic  l^d  of  the 
Sunda  Islands.  Beguain  consists  of  three  perfect  levels  differing 
six  or  eight  feet  in  height,  the  inner  one  having  in  its  centre  a 
volcano  90  feet  above  the  sea.  The  inner  level  is  the  original 
island,  about  7  miles  long,  and  1^  broad ;  the  one  liext  it  equally 
long,  about  4  miles  broa(^  was  subsequently  Raised ;  and  the  outer 
level  about  17  miles  long,  and  6  broad,  was  raised  about  80  years 
ago.  A  quantity  of  petroleum  issues  from  a  small  volcanic 
mount  at  a  comer  oi  the  original  island.*  The  influence  of 
earthquakes  upon  man  and  animals  is  thus  beautifully  described 
by  our  author. 

"  Before  we  quit  this  great  phenomenon,  we  must  advert  to  the  cause 
of  that  indescribable,  deep,  and  peculiar  impression  which  the  first  earth- 
quake which  we  experience  makes  upon  us,  even  when  unaccompanied 
with  subterranean  noises.  The  impression  is  not,  I  believe,  the  conse- 
quence of  any  recollection  of  destructive  catastrophes  presented  to  our 
imagination  by  historical  narratives.  That  which  seizes  upon  us  so 
wonderfully  is  the  disabuse  of  our  innate  faith  in  the  firmness  of  the 
solid  and  sure-set  foundations  of  the  earth.  From  infancy  we  are  ac- 
customed to  the  contrast  between  the  movable  element  of  water,  and 
the  immovability  of  the  soil  on  which  we  stand, — ^a  belief  confirmed  by 
the  evidence  of  our  senses.  But  when  the  ground  suddenly  rocks  be- 
neath us,  the  feeling  of  an  unknown  mysterious  power  in  nature  coming 
into  action,  and  shaking  the  solid  globe,  arises  in  the  mind.  The  illusion 
of  our  early  life  is  instantaneously  annihilated  !  We  are  undeceived 
as  to  the  repose  of  nature — ^we  feel  ourselves  transported  to  the  realm, 
and  subjected  to  the  empire,  of  destructive  unknown  powers.  Every 
sound — the  slightest  rustle  in  the  air — sets  attention  on  the  rack,  and 
we  no  longer  trust  the  earth  on  which  we  stand.  The  unusualness  of 
the  phenomenon  throws  the  same  anxious  unrest  and  alarm  over  the 
lower  animals.  Swine  and  dogs  are  particularly  affected  by  it ;  and  the 
very  crocodiles  of  the  Orinoco,  otherwise  as  dumb  as  our  lizards,  leave 
the  trembling  bed  of  the  stream,  and  rush  bellowing  into  the  woods. 
To  man  the  earthquake  is  something  unlimited  and  all-pervading. 


*  See  Bbrohaub  and  Johnston's  CAart,  No,  45  of  National  Atlas. 
VOL.  IV.      NO.  VII.  Q 
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We  can  remove  from  the  active  crater  of  a  volcano ;  we  can  escape 
jfrom  a  flood  of  lava  that  is  pouring  down  upon  our  dwelling;  but  with 
the  earthquake  we  feel  that  whithersoever  we  fly  we  are  still  over  the 
hearth  of  destruction/' 

Our  author  next  introduces  us  to  what  he  calls  elementary 
Material  Production — to  chemical  changes  in  the  crust  of 
the  earthy  and  in  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere.  We  see 
issuing  from  the  ground,  as  the  produce  of  extinct  or  active  vol- 
canoeS)  aqueous  vapours,  carburetted  hydrogen,  gaseous  carbonic 
acid  gas,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  sulphurous  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  vapours.  Carburetted  hydrogen  thus  emitted,  was 
anciently  used  in  a  portable  state  in  bamboo  tubes  in  the  city  of 
Khiung-tschen  in  China;  and  in  the  village  of  Fredonia  it  has  been 
employed  in  heating  and  lighting  houses.  Air  springs  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  rise  in  the  valleys  of  the  Eifel  and  in  Western  Bohemia, 
and  Monticelli  found  hydrochloric  acid  in  enormous  quantities 
during  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1813.  On  the  19th  May, 
1806,  in  2^  32'  S.  lat.,  and  20°  46'  of  W.  long..  Admiral  Km- 
senstem  observed,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  what  he  justly  calls  a 
rare  phenomenon, — "  A  pillar  of  smoke  sprung  up  as  high  as  the 
mast  of  a  ship,  which  suadenly  vanished,  but  again  showed  itself, 
and  then  entirely  disappeared."* 

Hot-springs  have  their  origin  in  mineral  strata  of  very  different 
kinds.  They  derive  their  heat  from  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth ; 
but  the  hottest  of  all  of  them,  viz.,  the  Trincher,  a  spring,  as 
already  referred  to,t  whose  temperature  is  about  205°  oi  Fahren- 
heit, nows  remote  from  all  volcanoes.  Humboldt  is  of  opinion 
that  hot-springs  arise  from  the  percolation  of  atmospherical  water 
into  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  its  contact  there  with  a  vol- 
canic focus ;  and  in  proof  of  this  he  mentions  the  two  streams 
which  disappeared  at  the  eruption  of  Jorullo,t  and  under  the 
severe  shocKS  of  an  earthquake  reappeared  as  hot-springs. 

When  a  permanent  connexion  is  established  between  the  in- 
terior of  the  earth  and  the  atmosphere,  a  volcano  is  produced. 
The  reaction  of  the  interior  upon  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  often 
interrupted,  and  is  again  renewed.  The  eruptions  of  the  great 
volcanoes  in  the  Andes  occur  at  intervals  of  nearly  a  century. 
Eruptions  from  the  craters  of  some  volcanoes  are  extremely  rare. 
They  generally  occur  at  lateral  fissures,  and  in  these  fissures  cones 
of  eruption  are  occasionally  raised. 


*  Berohaus  and  Johnstoic^s  Physical  Atlas,  Part  I.,  p.  6.  Dr.  Homer  was  of 
opinion  that  this  was  either  the  effect  of  volcanic  action,  or  the  precurpor  of  an 
island. 

t  See  page  212.  t  See  page  218. 
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. .  When  volcanoes  rise  above  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation, 
very  interesting  phenomena  are  produced.  Floods  anse  from 
the  sudden  melting  of  the  snow,  and  heaps  of  smoking  ashes  are 
floated  by  the  torrents  on  blocks  of  ice.  Caverns  become  reser- 
voirs of  water,  communicating. with  alpine  streams,  abounding 
with  fish,  and  when  the  earthquake,  which  precedes  the  eruption, 
comes,  the  caverns  pour  out  a  deluge  of  water,  fishes,  and  tuf- 
faceous  mud.  At  the  eruption  of  Carguairazo,  18,000  feet  high, 
in  1698,  nearly  two  square  miles  were  desolated  with  liquid  tuff 
and  argillaceous  mud,  enclosing  dead  fishes ;  and  the  putrid  fever 
of  Ibomo,  north  of  Quito,  which  occurred  seven  years  before,  was 
ascribed  to  an  eruption  of  fishes  from  the  volcano  of  Imbabaru. 

We  have  alreaay  described  the  interesting  volcano  of  JoruUo, 
and  as  the  general  phenomena  of  volcanoes  are  well  known,  we 
shall  not  dwell  any  longer  on  the  subject.* 

But  it  is  not  merely  m  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  that  we  dis- 
cover the  reaction  of  the  interior  of  our  planet  upon  its  external 
crust.  The  fierce  and  indomitable  agents  which  are  imprisoned 
in  its  womb  have,  in  primeval  times,  burst  from  their  chains,  and 
thrown  out  upon  the  earth's  surface  in  a  liquefied  and  softened 
jstate,  that  large  class  of  plutonic  rocks  which  have  received  the 
name  of  Eruptive  or  Endogenous ;  while  in  other  localities  they 
have  forced  up  continents  and  islands,  and  thus  altered  the 
form  and  the  character  of  the  solid  and  fluid  portions  of  the 
globe.  In  studying  the  formation  and  transformation  of  mineral 
masses,  geologists  have  discovered  four  different  processes  by 
which  they  have  been  produced. 

1.  Eruptive  or  Endogenous  rocks,  ejected  in  a  melted  state 
from  the  earth. 

2.  Seddsiei^tary  rocks,  or  those  deposited  on  the  earth's 
crust,  from  fluids  in  which  uieir  particles  are  chemically  dissolved, 
.or  mechanically  suspended. 

3.  Metamobphic  rocks,  or  those  altered  in  their  structure 
and  stratification  either  by  contact  with  erupted  rocks,  or  by  the 
penetration  of  substances  m  the  state  of  vapour. 

4.  Conglomerate  rocks,  such  as  coarse  or  fine-grained  sand- 
stone breccias,  composed  of  mechanically-divided  masses  of  the 
three  first  species. 

The  first  and  most  interesting  of  these  rocks  were  ejected 
during  the  chaotic  state  of  the  primitive  world,  and  under  very 
different  conditions  from  those  which  now  exist.  Numerous  and 
vast  fissures  oxnst  then  have  rent  the  pavement  of  the  globe. 


•    *  Sm  Bkbghais  and  Johnston's  Phyncal  Allot  for  graphical  representations  of 
.volcanoes. 
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Vents  and  natural  tunnels  must  have  formed  communications  be- 
tween the  atmosphere  and  the  burning  nucleus,  and  gaseous  cur- 
rents charged  with  chemical  ingredients  must  have  been  working 
their  way  among  the  smaller  vents  and  crevices,  while  the  giant 
force  beneath  was  upheaving  chains  of  mountains,  or  protruding 
islands,  or  discharging  streams  of  granitic  lava  and  basalt,  or 
forcing  them  into  the  cracks  and  openings  which  accompany  the 
tremendous  agencies  that  were  fasnioning  the  earth.  Sublimed 
by  its  central  fires,  or  melted  in  its  capacious  crucible,  the  use- 
ful ores  and  the  precious  metals  and  gems  ejected  with  the  as- 
cending lava,  were  thus  made  accessible  to  man, — at  first  to  add 
to  his  wealth  and  administer  to  his  vanity,  but  at  last  to  efiect 
that  mighty  scheme  of  civilization  in  which  human  genius  is  to 
fidfil  its  highest  fiinctions. 

Under  the  head  of  eruptive  rocks,  Humboldt  includes  granitej 
and  syenitey  quartzose  porphyry y  greenstone  or  dioritey  hypersthene 
rocky  euphotide  and  serpentiney  melaphyrey  angiticy  uralitic  and 
oligoe-glasaic  porphyry y  hasalty  phonolitey  trachyte  and  dolerite* 
The  granite  sometimes  protrudes  in  vaulted  masses  like  an  island. 
It  sometimes  covers  the  clay-slate  schists  in  Siberia  for  a  mile, 
and  penetrates  them  from  above  in  slender  veins ;  and  in  the 
same  manner  it  covers  the  Jurassic  limestone  in  the  mountains 
of  Oisen,  and  syenite,  and  chalk  and  syenite  interposed,  near 
Weinbohla  in  Saxony.  The  eruptive  rocks  in  the  Ural  mountains 
contain  many  beautiful  crystals,  particularly  of  beryl  and  topaz. 

The  sedimentary  rocks  include  the  greater  portion  of  those  that 
were  called  secondary  and  tertiary.  The  oldest  have  been  de- 
posited at  high  temperatures  and  imder  great  pressure.  This  class 
of  strata  embraces  schists  or  slatesy  carboniferous  depositSy  viz.,  the 
coal  formation,  limestonesy  travertincy  viz.,  fresh-water  limestone 
fery  and  the  siliceous  sinter  of  hot-springs,  and  the  infusorial 
strata,  such  as  polieschiey  so  successfully  studied  by  M.  Ehren- 
berg.  The  sedimentary  strata  are  penetrated  by  veins  of  the 
eruptive  rocks,  which  modify  the  hardness,  the  silicification  and 
the  crystallization  of  all  adjacent  ones,  even  though  they  are  not 
in  contact  with  them.  Garnets  are  formed  in  clay-slate,  under 
the  influence  of  basalt  and  dolerte,  and  Vesuviany  augite  and 
ceylanite  are  found  at  the  contact  surfaces  of  eruptive  and  sedi- 
mentanr  rocks.  The  diamonds  of  Grammagoa  lie  in  layers  of 
solid  silicic  acid,  and  are  sometimes  enveloped  in  plates  of  mica, 
like  the  garnets  in  mica-slate.  Humboldt  has  found  beds  of 
pure  quartz  in  the  Andes,  between  7  and  8000  feet  in  thickness. 

The  conglomerate  or  fragmentary  rocks  exhibit  two  modes  of 
formation.  While  the  materials  of  some  are  accumulated  by  the 
sea,  or  streams  of  fresh-water,  others  consist  of  fr^bgments  de- 
tached by  attrition  from  basaltic  or  trachytic  rocks.     These  attri- 
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tion-conglomerates  occur  in  large  masses  in  both  divisions  of 
the  globe, 

YtovcL  the  subject  of  rocks  and  minerals,  our  author  proceeds  to 
the  interesting  topic  of  Fossil  Geology,  which  he  treats  very 
briefly  under  the  heads  of  Palaeozoology,  Palseophytology,  Palaeo- 
petrology,  and  Polaeogeography,  or  the  ancient  form  and  extent 
of  our  continents ;  but  as  we  nave  had  occasion,  in  two  former  arti- 
cles,* to  treat  these  branches  of  knowledge  at  considerable  lengthy 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  a  few  interesting  fects 
mentioned  by  our  author. 

In  treating  of  the  coal  formation,  Humboldt  observes,— 

"  In  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  in  the 
former  world,  and  of  the  masses  of  vegetable  matter  accumulated  by 
running  water,  and  which  have  very  certainly  been  converted  into 
coal  in  the  humid  way,  I  remind  the  reader  that  in  the  Saarbruck 
coalfield  there  are  120  seams  of  coal  lying  one  over  another,  exclu- 
sive of  a  host  of  smaller  seams,  less  than  a  foot  in  thickness  ;  that 
there  are  single  seams  of  coal  of  30,  and 'even  of  more  than  50  feet 
thick,  as  at  Johnston  in  Scotland  and  Creuzot  in  Burgundy ;  whilst 
in  the  forest  re^ons  of  our  temperate  zone,  the  carbon  which  the 
trees  of  a  certain  superficial  extent  of  ground  contain,  would  not  cover 
this  surface  with  a  layer  of  much  more  than  half  an  inch  in  thickness 
in  the  course  of  100  years.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in 
the  wood-hillocks^  as  they  have  been  called,  of  the  Siberian  Icy  sea, 
described  by  Admiral  Wrangel,  however,  there  is  at  the  present  time 
such  an  accumulation  of  trunks  of  trees,  such  a  quantity  of  drift-wood 
washed  down  by  land  streams,  and  brought  together  by  ocean  cur- 
rents, that  the  phenomena  remind  us  at  once  of  the  events  which  took 
place  in  the  inland  waters  and  insulated  bays  of  the  primeval  world, 
and  gave  occasion  to  the  production  of  the  coal  formations  which  we 
now  discover  hundreds  of  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  is 
also  well  to  remember  that  these  coal  measures  are  indebted  for  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  their  materials,  not  to  the  trunks  of  mighty 
trees,  but  to  small  grasses,  and  to  frondiferous  and  low  cryptogamic 
vegetables."  , 

In  speaking  of  the  new  alluvium,  upon  which  lie  the  huge 
erratic  blocks  which  have  been  mentioned  in  preceding  articles, 
Humboldt  expresses  his  conviction  that  they  have  been  dispersed 
by  the  eruption  and  tumultuous  descent  of  great  masses  oi  pent- 
up  water  suddenly  let  loose  by  the  upheaval  of  mountain  chains. 
As  the  oldest  members  of  the  transition-formation  are  the  schists 
and  graywacke,  which  enclose  some  remains  of  sea-weed,  from 
the  Silurian  formerly  the  Cambrian  Sea,  our  author  asks  the 
question : — "  Upon  what  did  those  oldest  rocks,  as  they  are 
called,  repose,  if  gneiss  and  mica-slate  are  to  be  regarded  but  as 

♦  Vol  I.,  p.  1,  and  Vol.  III.,  p.  470. 
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metamorphosed  sedimentary  Strata?"     To  this  question  he  re- 
plies : — 

"  What  we  call  the  older  Silurian  strata,  are  only  the  upper  por- 
tions of  the  solid  cpust  of  the  earth.  The  eruptive  rocks  which  we  see 
breaking  through,  pushing  aside  and  heaving  up  these,  arise  from 
depths  that  are  inaccessible  to  us  j  they  exist,  consequently,  under  the 
Silurian  strata,  composed  of  the  same  association  of  minerals  which 
are  familiar  to  us  under  the  name  of  granite,  augite,  and  quartz  por- 
phyry, at  the  points  whfer^,  by  breaking  through^  they  become  visible. 
Resting  on  analogies,  we  may  safely  assutne  that  that  which  at  one 
and  the  same  time  fills  extensive  ddsuires  in  the  manner  of  veins^  and 
bursts  through  the  sedimentary  strata,  can  only  be  an  offset  from  an 
inferior  bed.  The  active  volcanoes  of  the  present  day  carry  on  their 
processes  at  the  greatest  depths ; .  and  from  the  strange  fragments 
which  I  have  found  included  in  streams  of-  lava  in  diflferent  quarters 
of  the  globe,  I  hold  it  as  more  than  probable,  that  a  primogenia} 
granitic  rock  is  the  foundation  of  the  great  systems  of  stratification 
which  are  filled  with  such  variety  of  organic  remains." 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  Physical  Geography — a  sub- 
ect  of  great  interest,  though  but  little  studied  m  this  country. 
The  proportion  of  land  to  water  in  our  terraqueous  globe  is 
nearly  about  100  to  270 ;  or  almost  three-fourths  of  the  earth 
are  covered  with  water.  The  islands  form  about  one  twenty- 
third  of  the  continents,  and  the  continents  occupy  three  times 
more  surface  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  hemis- 
phere. Though  differing  in  configuration,  or  rather  in  the  posi- 
tion of  their  greater  axes,  the  .Old  and  New  Worlds  are  still 
similar  in  the  extent  and  outline  of  their  opposite  coasts.  Li  the 
Old  World,  the  larger  axes  of  the  continents  are  from  S.W.  to 
N.E.,  and  in  the  New  World  from  N.  to  S.  Both  worlds 
are  cut  off  towards  the  N.,  in  the  parallel  of  70°,  and  to  the  S. 
they  both  run  into  pjrramidal  points,  having  a  submarine  exten- 
sion in  the  shape  of  islands  and  shoals.  According  to  our 
author,  the  Atlantic  ocean  has  the  features  of  a  great  valley,  as 
if  floods  had  directed  their  shocks  successively  to  the  N.E.,  then 
to  the  N.W.,  and  then  to  the  N.E.  again. 

The  upheaving  of  continents,  and  the  probable  depression  of 
the  sea,  are  subjects  but  of  recent  study.  While  the  coasts  of 
North  Sweden  and  Finland  are  rising  at  the  rate  of  about  four 
feet  in  a  century.  South  Sweden  is  sinking.  In  the  course  of 
1800  years  this  rise  has  been  about  320  feet.  We  hare  no  dii^ct 
evidence  of  an  actual  progressive  decrease  or  increase  of  the  iSea. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  indeed,  several  harbours 
in  the  Mediterranean  were  left  completely  dry  for  many  hours  5 
but  this  and  similar  phenomena  only  shew  that  there  may  be  local 
retreats  of  the  sea,  and  even  permatient  exposures  of  its  shores, 
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without  any  general  depression  of  the  ocean  level.  Accord- 
ing to  Elie  de  Beaumont^  the  mountain  chains  of  the  globe  have 
been  upheaved  at  different  periods,  the  time  of  upheaval  being 
necessarily  between  the  time  when  the  erupted  strata  were  de- 
posited, and  that  when  the  horizontal  beds  which  extend  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  were  laid  down.  These  great  changes  in 
the  earth's  crust  at  first  appear  to  us  as  evidences  of  extensive 
revolutions ;  but  this  opinion  is  greatly  modified  when  we  com- 
pare the  quantity  of  the  upheaved  masses  with  the  area  of  the 
continents  in  wmch  they  lie. 

"  The  mass  of  the  Pyrenees,*'  says  our  author,  "  if  distributed  evenly 
over  the  area  of  France,  would  only  raise  the  sur&ce  of  that  country 
about  108  feet.  The  mass  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Alps,  spread 
in  the  same  way  over  the  area  of  Europe,  would  raise  the  land  no 
more  than  20  feet.  By  a  laborious  calculation  I  have  found  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  mass  of  the  countries  which  in  Europe  and 
North  America  rise  above  Hie  level  of.  the  sea,  lies  at  a  height  of  630 
and  702  feet,  and  in  Asia  and  South  America  at  an  elevation  of  1062 
and  1080  feet." 

In  these  numbers  we  have  a  rough  approximation  to  the  relar- 
tive  intensities  of  the  upheaving  forces  m  different  regions  of  the 
earth.  These  forces  have  their  periods  of  activity  and  repose, 
and  the  present  upheaving  of  the  Swedish  coast,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  new  erupted  islands,  shew  us  that  even  our  present  repose 
is  only  apparent.  New  chains  of  Alps  may  yet  in  future  ages 
separate,  nations  and  subdivide  empires,  and  geologists  have  even 
ventured  to  point  out  the  directions  in  which  the  internal  force  is 
likely  to  experience  the  smallest  resistance. 

The  ocean  itself  has  lately  been  the  subject  of  interesting  re- 
search. The  surface  has  generally  the  same  temperature  as  the 
air  which  rests  upon  it,  but  from  the  equator  to  the  parallels  of  68 
north  and  south  it  h  somewhat  warmer.  The  temperature  de- 
creases downwards,  and  in  the  voyages  of  Kobzebue  and  Dupetit 
Thouars,  water  was  obtained  from  gre^t  depths  as  cold  as  2^8  and 
2^5  cent.,  (37°  and  36^°  Fahr.)  This  icy  temperature,  which 
prevails  even  in  the  depths  of  the  tropical  seas,  shews  the  existence 
of  inferior  polar  currents  proceeding  from  the  poles  to  the  equator. 
The  surfaces  of  all  the  seas  that  communicate  with  each  other  are 
generally  on  the  same  level.  Winds  and  currents,  however,  in  the 
case  of  land-locked  seas,  occasion  local  elevations.  At  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez,  the  Eed  Sea  is  at  different  hours  of  the  day  from  24  to  36 
feet  higher  than  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  open  sea  the  tides 
rise  on^  a  few  feet,  but,  owing  to  conflicting  tides,  they  sometimes 
rise  at  St.  MaJoes  50  feet,  and  in  Nova  Scotia  to  65  or  70.  The 
great  equatorial  current  from  east  to  west,  supposed  to  arise  from 
"  the  advancing  times  of  the  tides  and  of  the  trade  winds,"  moves 
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with  a  velocity  above  ten  English  miles  every  twenty-four  hours. 
The  narrow  currents,  or  ocean  riversj  "  run  warm  water  in  higher 
and  cold  water  in  lower  latitudes."  The  gulf-stream  is  an 
example  of  the  first.  Commencing  probably  to  the  south  of  the 
Cape,  it  passes  through  the  Cambean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  turns  first  northward  and  then  eastward,  throwing 
off*  branches  to  the  north  and  south,  producing  the  fogs  of  New- 
foundland, and  reaching  even  the  British  shores.  The  average 
velocity  irom  the  Nore  to  lat.  31  N.  is  about  56  geographical  miles 
in  24  hours.  The  greatest  velocity  near  the  Bahamas  is  120 
miles.  Its  temperature  is  sometimes  very  high.  Although  the 
currents  are  supposed  by  Lieutenant  Maury  to  be  the  great 
highways  by  which  migratoiy  fishes  travel,  yet  the  whale  is 
averse  to  the  warm  water  of  the  gulf-stream,  though  the  sea 
nettles,  the  Medusas^  which  are  the  diief  food  of  the  wnale,  occur 
in  great  quantities,  covering  the  sea  for  leagues,  in  the  gulf- 
stream,  which  conveys  them  to  the  Azores,  the  great  resort  of 
whales  ;  and  thus  "  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,"  says  Lieutenant  Maury, 
"  is  the  harvest-field,  and  the  gulf-stream  the  gleaner,  which 
collects  the  fiiiitage  planted  there,  and  conveys  it  thousands  of 
miles  to  the  hungry  whale  at  sea."* 

Among  the  most  remarisable  oceanic  phenomena  are  the  Great 
Fucus  banks  of  Corvo  and  Flores,  called  the  Sargaco  Seoy  in  the 
middle  of  the  Atlantic.  It  occupies  the  eddy  caused  by  the  revo- 
lution of  currents,  and  stretches  north  and  south  between  the 
parallels  of  18°  and  48°,  and  the  meridians  of  30°  and  42°.  The 
rSjbcue  natansj  or  sargazo,  a  species  of  sea  lentils  or  duck-weed, 
from  which  this  sea,  sometimes  called  the  "  grassy  sea,"  takes  its 
name,  has  a  beautiful  green  colour.  It  floats  on  the  surface,  and 
is  often  so  thickly  matted  as  to  retard  greatly  the  progress  of 
vessels.  The  quantity  of  it  is  surprising.  Humboldt  says  that 
the  surface  which  it  covers  "  is  more  than  260,000  square  miles, 
almost  six  times  as  large  as  Germany,"t  and  he  considers  it  as 
vegetating  while  floating  above  the  numerous  sand  banks  which 
he  conceives  produces  it. 

In  contrast  with  the  gulf-stream  is  the  great  and  cold  cur- 
rent of  the  Pacific  ocean,  which  brings  the  colder  water  of  high 
southern  latitudes  to  the  coasts  of  Cnili  and  Peru.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  tropics  its  temperature  does  not  exceed  60°  Fahrenheit, 
while  the  still  water  beyond  it  varies  from  81  i"  to  84^°.$ 

Although  our  author  has  not  included  either  glaciers  or  icebergs 


*  American  Journal  of  Sdencey  vol.  xItu.,  p.  175. 

+  HumholdVs  MSS.y  quoted  in  Berghaus  and  Johnston's  Physical  Atlas,  No. 
Im  p.  5,  where  all  the  ocean  currents  and  this  Fucus  bank  are  graphically  represented. 
X  See  this  Journal^  vol.  i.,  p.  527. 
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in  his  stunmary  of  physical  geography,  they  form  a  very  interesting 
portion  of  that  branch  of  science.  Detached  from  the  immense 
glaciers  in  the  arctic  valleys  which  open  into  the  sea,  icefields  100 
miles  long,  50  feet  broad,  and  from  4  to  6  feet  high,  are  thus  pat  to 
sea ;  and  ice-islands  have  been  met  with  from  180  to  200  feet  high, 
and  therefore,  (as  ice  shows  only  one-eighth  of  its  bulk  above  the 
water),  not  less  than  1600  feet  beneath  the  surface.  The  Great 
Western  encountered  an  ice-island  about  100  miles  long.  The 
largest  iceberg  was  three-fourths  of  a  mile  long,  and  the  highest  100 
feet  above  the  water,  or  900  feet  in  altitude.  About  300  were  seen 
by  this  steamer.  Captain  Weddel  found  himself  within  two  ship's 
length  of  an  ice-island  180  feet  high.  The  lofty  part  overhung 
the  rest,  and  was  cracked  from  the  top  down  to  the  water-line. 

*'  Within  half  an  hour/'  he  says,  "  we  had  the  appalling  sight  of  the 
overhanging  mass  immediately  over  our  quarter-deck,  with  9ie  fearful 
sensation  that  if  our  masts  came  in  contact  with  it;  the  projecting  part 
would  fall  upon  us,  and  sink  both  vessels.  Our  escape  was  caused 
solely  by  our  having  a  large  piece  of  flat  ice  between  us  and  the  ice- 
island,  which  prevented  us  from  touching  it." 

These  ice-masses  are  found  as  far  south  as  40°  of  north  latitude^ 
and  are  believed  to  have  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  President 
steamer.* 

From  the  ocean  we  ascend  to  the  atmosphere,  which  exhibits, 
according  to  our  author,  six  classes  of  natural  phenomena,  viz., 
chemical  composition ;  changes  of  transparency,  polarization  and 
colour ;  in  the  density  or  pressure ;  in  the  temperature,  humidity, 
and  electricity  of  the  air.  While  its  oxygen  is  the  pabulum  of  life, 
it  is  itself  the  carrier  of  sound,  the  instrument  of  speech  and  of 
social  intercourse.  Dry  air  contains  in  100  parts  79.2  of  azote  and 
28.8  of  oxygen,  with  from  2  to  5  ten  thousandths  of  carbonic  acid, 
a  still  smaller  quantity  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  traces  of  am- 
moniacal  vapours,  iroisonous  exhalations  rise  from  the  ground, 
and  give  a  peculiar  smell  to  fogs.  Substances  in  a  state  of 
minute  subdivision  rise  into  the  atmosphere ;  and  the  dust  which 
creates  a  mist  about  the  Cape  de  Yerd  Islands,  has  been  found 
by  Ehrenberg  to  contain  an  infinity  of  infusory  animalcules  with 
siliceous  shells. 

The  weight  of  the  air  changes  hourly,  reaching  its  maximum 
at  9i  A.M.  and  10|p.m.,  and  descending  to  its  minimum  at  4^ 
P.M.  and  4  a.m.  The  daily  change  varies  from  1 .32  line  at  the 
equator  to  0.18  of  a  line  in  latitude  70°  north.  According  to 
Professor  Dove,  the  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  equato- 


*  See  the  Section  on  Icebergs  and  Doubtful  Islands  in  Berghaus  and  Johnston's 
Physical  Atlas,  No.  I.,  p.  6. 
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rial  and  polar  regions  produces  two  opposite  currents  in  the 
upper  regions  of  tne  atmosphere  and  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  difference  in  the  rotatory  velocity  of 
these  regions,  the  current  fix)m  the  pole  acquires  an  eastern^  and 
that  fix)m  the  equator,  a  western  direction.  In  the  struggle 
between  these  antagonist  streams,  we  find  the  cause  of  the  varia- 
tions of  atmospheric  pressure  and  temperature,  of  the  precipitation 
of  moisture,  and  of  the  formation  and  shape  of  clouds.  The  laws 
of  the  wind  remain  yet  to  be  investigated.  Their  strength  during 
the  day  increases  with  the  temperature,  and,  according  to  Mahl- 
man,  in  the  middle  latitudes  of  the  temperate  zone,  the  W.S.W, 
is  the  prevailing  wind. 

The  distribution  of  heat,  as  exhibited  in  the  mean  annual  tem-* 
perature,  varies  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  according  to  Sir 
David  Brewster's  formula,  in  the  meridian  of  the  west  of  Europe 
as  the  cosine  of  the  latitude,  and  not  as  its  square,  as  Tobias  Mayer 
maintained,  the  north  and  south  poles  being  reckoned  the  coldest 
points.  This,  however  is  not  the  case,  for  according  to  the  first  of 
these  authors,  there  are  two  poles  of  maximum  cold,  one  in  Canada 
and  the  other  in  Siberia.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  any 
place  in  reference  to  the  first  of  these  poles  is  found  by  multiplying 
86**.3  by  the  distance  of  the  place  from  the  pole  and  suotracting  3i°; 
while  for  the  other  pole  it  is  obtained  by  multiplying  82.^8  by  the 
distance  of  the  place  from  it.  Hence  the  isothermal  lines  near 
the  cold  poles  encircle  them  like  rings,  to  which  an  approxima* 
tion  will  be  seen  in  the  chart  of  Berghaus,  already  referred  to. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  occurs  at  two  times  of  the  day,  dis^ 
taut  llh.  15'  from  each  other,  about  9:^  a,m.,  and  8"  30'  p.m.  The 
five  branches  of  the  daily  curve  are  nearly  parabolas,  but  of  diflFer* 
ent  magnitudes.  Humboldt  gives  the  name  of  isocheimal  to  the 
lines  of  mean  winter  heat,  and  isotheral  to  those  of  mean  sum- 
mer heat.  The  line  of  perpetual  congelation,  or  the  snow  line, 
reaches  different  heights  in  different  latitudes  and  on  difierent 
mountains.  It  depenas  not  only  upon  the  temperature  and  mois- 
ture, but  upon  the  height  and  configuration  pf  the  mountains 
themselves.  In  South  America  the  snow  line  reaches  as  high 
as  Mont  Blanc.  In  the  high  lands  of  Mexico  it  descends  below 
that  height  960  feet,  and  in  the  Western  or  Chilian  Andes  it 
rises  more  than  250  feet  higher  than  under  the  equator.  On  the 
volcanic  mountains  of  Penguenes,  in  33°  S.  lat..  Dr.  Gillies 
found  it  at  2270  and  2350  toises  above  the  sea.  The  volcano  of 
Aconcagua;  in  lat.  32^  S.,  N.E.  of  Valparaiso,  though  1400  feet 
higher  than  Chimborazo,  was  once  seen  without  snow.  In  the 
Himalayas,  the  snow  limit  of  the  southern  slopes  is  about  12,000 
feet,  and  on  the  northern  ones  about  15,000. 

The  quantity  of  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  varies^  like  the 
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temperature,  with  the  latitude,  the  height  above  the  sea,  the  sea* 
son  of  the  year,  and  the  hour  of  the  day.  When  j)recipitated  in 
the  form  of  dew,  fog,  rain,  or  Snow,  it  forms  the  vivifying  prin- 
ciple of  the  earth,  supplying  the  vegetable  world  with  tibeir  food 
as  well  as  with  their  drinks  In  the  parched  regions  of  Cumana) 
Goto,  and  Gesu*a,  where,  for  six  or  seven  months,  no  visible  dew 
or  rain  ever  feUs,  the  stems  and  the  leaves  of  plants  must  draw 
moisture  from  the  air  by  some  vital  process.  In  other  countries 
the  fall  of  rain  is  enormous.  In  Havannab  - 102  Paris  inches 
have  fallen  in  the  year,  four  times  as  much  as  at  Paris  or  Edin- 
burgh. On  the  slopes  of  the  Andes,  the  rain  diminishes  with 
the  height. 

The  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  has  been  studied  chiefly  in 
its  brilliant  manifestations  in  tne  thunder-storm :  Its  source  and 
its  diurnal  changes  are  yet  to  be  explored.  Its  influence  on  the 
nervous  system  of  man,  and  over  the  circulation  of  the  sap  of 
plants,  give  it  high  importance  as  a  sublunary  agent.  While 
some  ascribe  its  Sevelopm^it  to  the  evaporation  of  fluids  con- 
taining earths  and  salts — ^to  the  growth  of  vegetables — and  to 
the  unequal  distribution  of  heat,  M;  Peltier  has  ascribed  it  "  to 
the  influence  of  a  constantly  negative  charge  of  our  globe.*' 
According  to  the  same  author,  slate-gray  coloured  clouds  have 
resinous,  and  white,  rose,  and  orange  coloured  clouds  vitreous 
electricity.  Thunder-clouds  sometimes  involve  the  highest  sum- 
mits of  the  Andes,  and  have  been  measured  at  a  height  of 
251,000  feet ;  but  generally  they  descend  to  within  5000,  or  even 
8000  feet  of  the  ground.  The  discharges  of  lightning  from 
these  clouds  are,  according  to  Arago,  of  uiree  kinds — zig-zag  or 
forked,  and  sharply  defined  at  the  edges ;  lightning  illuminating 
whole  clouds ;  and  lightning  in  the  form  of  fire-balls ; — ^the  two 
first  continue  only  the  thousandth  of  a  second,  the  last  for  several 
seconds.  On  the  coast  of  Peru  thunder  and  lightning  are  un- 
known ;  while  under  all  the  other  tropical  zones,  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  and  four  or  five  hours  after  noon,  thunder-storms 
occur  almost  every  day. 

To  the  Various  agencies  which  we  have  been  considering, 
Humboldt  has  given  the  expressive  name  of  the  "  Life  op  thb 
Earth" — a  condition  not  void  of  analog  with  that  of  other 
forms  of  being,  in  which  the  living  principle  is  more  normally 
displayed.  Mark  our  planet's  power  of  locomotion,  in  its  diur- 
nal movement,  and  in  its  annual  course — the  dignity  of  its  march, 
the  fidelity  with  which  it  keeps  its  appointments,-  and  the  even 
tenor  of  its  way,  as  it  wheels  its  ethereal  round.  Behold  the 
variety  of  its  dress — ^the  verdant  drapery  of  spring,  the  flowery 
robe  of  summer,  the  russet  mantle  of  autumn,  and  the  eider 
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down  of  its  snowy  coverlet.  See  the  flash  of  its  eye,  in  the 
aurora's  fire  columns,  in  the  volcanic  flame,  or  in  the  lights 
ning^s  blaze.  Hear  its  gentle  voice  in  the  murmurs  of  its 
granite  rocks — the  tinkling  of  its  driven  sand — ^the  murmurs  of 
its  waters ;  or  its  louder  strain  in  the  roar  of  its  foaming  breakers, 
and  the  awftd  diapason  of  its  subterraneous  thunder.  Listen  to 
its  breathing  in  the  gaseous  elements  which  exhale  from  its  pores 
— or  in  the  suffocating  vM)ours  which  rush  from  its  burning 
lungs.  Nor  is  this  Earth  Life  but  a  name  to  please  the  imagi* 
nation,  and  scare  the  judgment.  The  globe  which  it  animates 
has  a  real  dynamical  existence — instinct  with  vital  power — sus^ 
tained  from  perennial  resources,  and  wielding  inexhaustible 
energies.  No  created  arm  is  needed  to  repair  its  mechanism, 
nor  human  skill  to  direct  its  operations.  The  mighty  steam 
power,  which  works  the  wonders  of  our  age,  is  but  man's  tool — 
useless  unless  he  guides  it — dead  unless  ne  feeds  it.  But  the  ^ 
locomotive  giant  which  carries  us  on  its  shoulders  is  framed  by  * 
an  abler  artist,  and  poised  by  a  mightier  arm.  It  affords  to 
man's  mortal  being  a  pilgrim  home, — at  first  a  cradle — at  last  a 
grave.  It  is  the  nursery  too  of  his  race — ^the  gymnasium  for  the 
development  of  his  intellectual  powers — the  Elysium  of  his  en- 
joyments. But  while  thus  the  self-supplied  storehouse  for  his 
physical  wants,  it  is  tributary  also  to  his  spiritual  necessities.  It 
is  the  grand  penitentiary  of  the  moral  world — ^in  which  are  tried 
the  spirits,  and  searched  the  hearts  of  its  inmates ;  and,  according 
to  the  efficacy  of  its  discipline,  it  may  prove  either  the  gloomy 
prison  car  which  conducts  to  judgment,  or  the  triumphal  chariot 
which  transports  to  victory. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  phenomena  which  constitute 
the  life  of  the  earth,  Humboldt  proceeds  to  the  subject  of  or- 
ganic life — ^the  geographical  distribution  of  plants  and  animals, 
and  the  classification  of  the  different  varieties  of  the  human  race. 
In  so  inviting  a  path  we  would  cheerfully  follow  him;  but 
our  exhausted  space,  and,  we  fear,  the  exhausted  attention  of  the 
reader,  counsel  us  to  draw  to  a  close. 

In  wafting  ourselves  in  imagination  to  our  own  satellite,  the 
Moon — the  nearest  of  our  celestial  bodies — ^we  have  passed  over 
a  distance  equal  to  thirty  times  the  diameter  of  our  globe.  In 
advancing  to  the  Sun  we  travel  over  a  distance  equal  to  400 
times  that  of  the  Moon ;  and  before  we  reach  Uranus,  the  re- 
motest of  the  planets,  we  have  traversed  a  space  equal  to  twenty 
times  the  Earth's  distance  from  the  Sun.  Thus  placed  at  the 
limits  of  a  system,  enclosed  in  a  circle  1800  millions  of  miles  in 
radius,  our  appreciation  of  distance  would  appear  to  be  exhaust- 
ed ;  and  we  seem  to  be  on  the  margin  of  an  unfathomable  abyss* 
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The  telescope,  however,  and  the  mural  circle,  have  enabled  us 
to  span  the  void ;  and  the  genius  of  man,  proud  of  the  achieve- 
ment— and  justly,  if  humbly,  proud — has  crossed  the  gulf  12,000 
times  the  radius  of  his  own  system,  that  he  mav  study  the  nearest 
world  in  the  firmament  of  heaven.  Beyond  this  frontier  lies  the 
whole  universe  of  stars — their  binary  systems — their  clusters, 
and  their  nebulous  combinations.  The  observed  parallax  of  one 
fourth  of  a  second^  in  a  Lyrae,  carries  us  four  times  as  far  into  the 
bodom  of  space ;  but  though  beyond  this  we  have  no  positive 
measures  of  distance,  it  would  be  as  unphilosophical  to  assign 
limits  to  creation,  as  to  give  it  an  infinite  range. 

In  this  rapid  flight  into  space  we  have  traversed  it  but  in  one 
dimension,  and  the  line  which  we  have  traced  is  but  a  unit  in  the 
scale  of  celestial  distance.  Creation,  in  its  wide  panorama,  is  still 
beyond  us,  above  us,  and  around  us.  The  overarching  heavens 
still  enclose  us,  and  distant  worlds  yet  sparkle  in  their  canopy. 
If  from  this  bourne,  from  which  the  astronomic£^l  traveller  alone 
retimis,  we  look  back  upon  our  course,  our  own  planetary  system 
ceases  to  be  perceived.  Its  sun  is  dim — itself  but  an  invisible 
point  in  the  nebulous  light  which  intervenes.  Where,  then,  is  our 
terrestrial  ball — ^its  oceans — its  continents — its  hills — ^it  empires 
— ^its  dynasties — its  thrones  ?  Where  is  our  father-land — ^its  fac- 
tions— its  Christian  disunions — its  slave  crimes,  and  its  unholy 
wars?  Where  is  our  home — ^its  peace — ^its  endearments-— its 
hopes  and  its  fears  ?  Where  is  man,  the  intellectual  monad — 
the  only  atom  of  organic  life  that  can  pierce  the  depths  and  inter- 
pret the  enigma  of  tne  universe  I — and  yet  the  only  spark  of  a  spi- 
ritual nature  which  disclaims  the  authority  and  resists  the  will  of 
the  universal  Engl  They  have  all  disappeared  in  the  far  off 
perspective — ^the  long  vista  of  space,  whose  apex,  were  it  a  sun, 
the  hugest  telescope  would  fail  to  descry.  No  living  thing  here 
meets  tne  eye,  ana  no  sentiment  associated  with  life  presses  on  the 
affections.  The  tiny  organisms  of  earth  and  ocean — every  thing 
that  moves  and  breathes,  that  grows  and  dies — all  are  ingulfed 
in  the  great  conception  of  the  universe.  The  straining  mind 
cannot  unite  the  incommensurable  extremes.  The  infinite  in  space 
— ^the  eternal  in  duration — ^the  omnipotent  in  power — the  perfect 
in  wisdom,  alone  fill  the  expanded  soul,  and  portray,  in  their 
awftd  combination,  the  creator  op  the  universe. 

In  retracing  his  downward  path,  the  astronomer  traverses  the 
same  spheres,  but  with  invigorated  conceptions,  and  exalted  de- 
sires. His  sun  and  system  swell  upon  his  view.  His  own 
planet  resumes  its  colossal  magnitude.  The  mighty  ocean  and 
the  everlasting  hills  recover  their  grandeur.  His  country — ^his 
home,  again  rouse  the  warm  associations  of  love  and  duty.    The 
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i^arth  on  which  he  treads  becomes  the  subject  of  his  scrutiny. 
He  surveys  its  domains — its  oceans  teeming  with  life,  and  its 
forests  ringing  with  the  cries  of  their  ferocious  occupants. 
He  penetrates  its  depths — ^he  ponders  over  the  cycles  of  once 
living  forms,  now  entombed  in  its  catacombs  of  stone.  He 
numbers  the  catastrophes  which  overwhelmed  them.  He 
discovers  the  seat  and  elements  of  the  destroying  force; 
and  without  the  exercise  of  faith,  with  the  sharp  glance  of 
his  reason,  he  recognizes  the  Great  Creates:  presidmg  at  each 
catastrophe,  to  revive,  in  nobler  forms,  the  bemgs  he  has  extin- 
guished, and  to  prepare  his  infant  world  for  the  reception  of  9^ 
ra^e  which  is  to  bear  his  image,  and  enjoy  bis  favour,  and  ad- 
vance his  glory.  Thus  familiar  with  the  mechanism  of  forms 
that  breathe,  and  of  natures  that  suffer,— life  past,  life  present, 
ftnd  life  to  come,  are  ideas  of  deep  interest  and  frequent  recur- 
rence. The  measured  span  of  his  own  existence,  upon  which 
every  day  encroaches,  and  the  fixed  hour  at  which  he  is  to 
be  "  released  from  clay,"  which  every  pulsation  hastens,  add 
solemnity  to  his  studies,  and  anxiety  to  his  aspirations ; — and  to 
those  heavens  and  those  stars  to  wnich  he  once  looked  but  with 
the  proud  eye  of  reason,  he  now  addresses  the  language  of  faith 
and  hope,  without  desiring  and  without  dreading  the  transition 
which  ne  hails. 

Bright  star  of  Eve,  that  send'st  thy  softening  ray 
Through  the  dim  twilight  of  this  nether  sky, 
I  hail  thy  beam  like  rising  of  the  day, 
Hast  thoa  a  home  for  me  when  I  shall  die  ? 

Is  there  a  spot  within  thy  radiant  sphere 
Where  love  and  faith  and  truth  again  may  dwell, 
Where  I  may  seek  the  rest  I  find  not  here. 
And  clasp  the  ch^rish'd  forms  I  loved  so  well  ? 
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Art.  IX. — 1.  Quarterly  Review^  No.  CLLy  Art.  IX, — Ireland* 

2.  The  Catholic  Claims.  A  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
CasheL    By  Baptist  W.  Noel,  M.A.    London,  1845. 

3.  The  Catholic  Claims  Considered.  A  Review  of  a  Letter 
to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Cashely  in  the  Irish  Monthly  Maga- 
zine for  September  1845. 

The  "  ideal  of  a  Christian  Church"  has  become,  in  our  day,  not 
a  theoretical,  but  a  great  practical  question ;  it  has  ceased  to  be  a 
merely  speculative  subject  of  inquinr  and  discussion — ^it  has  re- 
sumed its  place  amo^g  the  elements  of  action  as  well  as  of  thought ; 
and  it  seems  lik;ely  to  possess  that  character  more  and  more  every 
day.  The  relations  of  Christian  communities  among  themselves, 
and  still  more,  the  relations  between  them  and  the  civil  govern- 
ments with  which  tfcey  come  in  contact,  are  probably  on  the  eve, 
either  of  a  re-adjustment,  or  of  a  revolution ;  and  doubtfiil  dispur. 
tations,  which  many  imagined  to  have  been  for  ever  banished  to 
the  shelves  of  unread  libraries,  and  the  closets  of  dreamy  students, 
9re  again  mixed  up  with  the  actual  measures  and  daily  business 
transactions,  not  oi  ecclesiastical  bodies  only,  but  even  of  Cabinets 
and  Parliaments. 

Is  there  a  Church  of  Christ — ^in  any  sense — that  is  not  mystic 
and  intangible  ? — and,  if  so,  what  is  it  I  and  how  are  the  multitt^ 
dinous  and  motley  sections,  all  claiming  that  appellation,  to  be 
grouped  and  marshalled  in  anything  like  order  ? — are  inquiries 
which  men  of  aiBFairs  would  gladly  evade,  or  leave  to  men  of  erudite 
and  idle  leisure.  But,  irksome  bs  they  are,  such  questions  as 
these  are  forcing  themselves  on  the  attention  of  the  most  exclu- 
sively secidar  politicians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  adjustment  of 
the  province  belonging  to  civil  government,  and  the  duty  de- 
volving on  it,  in  reference  to  religion,  is  not  only  in  danger  of 
being  run  up  into  an  insoluble  knot,  but  threatens  also  to  become 
one  that  must  be  summarily  cut.  Plausible  abstractions  aud 
theories  of  optimism  in  the  argument  between  Established- 
Church  and  Voluntary  divines,  will  no  longer  meet  the  emer- 
gencv ;  the  sweeping  apjiication  of  a  general  formula — as  that 
3ie  State  has  nothing  to  do  with  reli^on,  or  that  it  has  everything 
to  do  with  it — ^is  now  irrelevant  or  impossible ;  and  controversia- 
lists, who  might  find  it  more  convenient  to  deal  with  axiomatic 
universals,  in  a  sort  of  al^braic  and  imaginary  equation,  must 
consent  to  encounter  practically  the  vulgar  fractions  of  an  arith- 
metical balance  among  existing  quantities,  each  element  of  which 
seems  to  be  taking  more  the  shape  of  a  mixed  or  broken  number — 
as  the  whole  calculation  proves  to  be  more  complicated — ^than  the 
mere  framers  of  a  system,  on  either  side^  were  inclined  to  suppose. 

In  these  circumstances — ^when  the  statesman  must  have  so 
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deep  a  concern,  or  thinks  he  must  have  so  deep  a  concern,  with 
matters  ecclesiastical,  and  the  churchman  is  forced  so  largely  to  j 

admit  the  exigencies  of  civil  politics,  as  disturbing,  if  not  regulat-  i 

ing,  elements,  into  his  more  spiritual  calculations — the  inquirer  ' 

is  thrown  back  upon  first  principles,  as  well  as  forward  upon  ! 

ultimate  results,  and  it  becomes  important  to  aim  at  an  equita- 
ble and  practicable  adjustment. 

Priestcraft,  atate-craft,  or  king-craft,  and,  if  a  new  coinage  be 
allowed,  conventicle  or  sect-cratt,  may  be  regarded  as  the  sym- 
bolic terms  of  the  three  alternative  ideas  respecting  any  religious 
institute  or  association,  of  which  alone  it  ever  enters  into  the  mind 
of  a  politician  to  conceive.     All  order  and  organization  for  che- 
rishing or  expressing  the  religious  sentiment,  he  at  once  sets 
down,  either  to  the  invention  of  interested  parties,  ecclesiastical 
or  civil,  who  seek  to  manage  the  religious  spirit  in  the  masses  of 
mankind,  or  to  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  their  own  individual 
or  gregarious  \^dlls.     That  the  clergy  or  priesthood  should  seek 
to  maintain  a  church  system  which  may  aggrandize  themselves, 
is  admitted  to  be  natural,  but  dangerous ;  that  civil  governments 
should  aim  at  wresting  this  power  out  of  their  hands,  is  equally 
natural,  and  as  it  would  seem,  somewhat  safer ;  that  the  reins 
should  fall  from  the  grasp  of  both,  and  the  entire  religious  com- 
munity be  left,  each  to  do  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes,  with  no 
King  in  Israel,  is  held  to  be  the  only  remaining  possibility,  and 
is  dreaded  and  deprecated  as  the  worst  of  all.     It  would  be  a 
great  matter  to  get  men  persuaded  to  admit  that  God  can  govern 
his  own  Church  on  earth.     That  he  is  the  Lord  of  individual 
consciences,  and,  as  such,  both  entitled  and  competent  to  regulate 
every  individual's  private  faith,  so  that  it  is  intolerance  and  per- 
secution for  any  other  to  interfere  with  him,  is  now  all  but  uni- 
versally allowed.     But  there  is  an  unwillingness  to  recognize  in 
reference  to  a  society,  what  is  admitted  in  regard  to  individuals. 
Private  religion,  or  as  the  phrase  goes,  what  is  between  a  man's 
own  conscience  and  his  God,  is  to  be  respected  and  held  sacred ; 
but  any  thing  like  public  religion,  or  what  is  to  bind  men  together 
for  government  or  for  action,  if  it  be  not  a  spiritual  despotism  on 
the  one  hand,  or  a  civil  ordinance  on  the  other,  can  be  nothing 
more  than  voluntary  combination  or  conspiracy;    and  in  any 
view  of  it,  therefore,  may  and  must  be  capable  of  compromise 
and  modification  on  principles  of  accommodation  and  expediency. 
We  may  observe,  in  passing,  that  this  may  partly  explain  the 
limitation  which  some  would  practically  impose  upon  the  great 
law  of  toleration.     When  it  is  a  question  of  individual  opinion 
that  is  raised,  liberty  of  thought  and  speech  is  fully  conceded ; 
but  when  it  takes  the  form  of  a  church-controversy,  or  an  adher- 
ence to  one  communion  rather  than  another,  the  same  indulgence 
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is  not  considered  necessary ;  and  liberty  of  action  is  abridged  or 
restrained.  To  employ  measures  of  coercion  for  the  purpose  of 
dictating  to  a  man  what  he  is  to  believe,  in  the  smallest  particular 
affecting  his  personal  salvation,  would  be  universally  reprobated, 
as  an  attempt  to  interfere  between  him  and  his  God ;  but  if  it 
is  merely  to  prescribe  to  him  what  his  Church  shall  be,  and  if  the 
point  at  issue  be  not  a  matter  of  doctrine,  but  one  of  discipline 
or  order, — for  such  is  the  favourite  and  fashionable  discrimination 
with  many, — ^in  that  case,  the  use  of  influence  and  authority  is 
felt  or  fancied  to  be  more  legitimate.  And  the  reason,  at  least 
in  part,  may  be,  that  while  the  whole  range  of  personal  belief,  if 
we  may  so  call  it,  is  undeniably  within  the  domain  of  conscience — 
the  agitated  questions  of  preference  or  precedency  among  the 
various  modes  of  church  polity  are  supposed  to  lie  more  towards 
the  region  of  mere  will.  Hence,  those  who  would  be  very  far 
from  stigmatizing  as  "  heretical  pravity,"  a  man's  peculiarity  of 
view  on  such  subjects  as  Justification  and  the  kindred  doctrines  of 
Grace,  have  little  hesitation  in  setting  down  to  mere  caprice  and 
perverse  obstinacy  his  scruple  about  belonging  to  a  particular 
communion ;  to  tamper  with  the  former,  would  be  to  wage  war 
with  conscience — ^to  overmaster  or  overpersuade  the  latter  is  a 
mere  victory  over  will ;  and  it  is  good  to  get  the  better  of  narrow- 
minded  prejudice  and  pride. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  such  a  distinction  as  this  is  one  . 
which  cannot  stand  in  argument  for  a  moment,  even  on  the 
assumption  of  the  parties  themselves,  who  seem,  if  not  formally 
to  avow,  yet  tacitly  to  act  upon  it.  Be  it  will,  or  conscience,  in 
the  recusant — ^the  whim  of  an  hour  or  the  conviction  of  his  life — 
he  is  still  equally  entitled  to  forbearance  and  freedom  in  follow- 
ing it  out ;  for  who  has  given  to  the  persecutor  a  right  to  lord  it 
over  the  will,  more  than  over  the  conscience,  of  bis  dependents  I 
But  we  advert  to  this  topic  for  the  purpose  of  illustration ;  and, 
returning  to  our  subject,  we  repeat  the  remark,  that  very  much 
of  the  perplexity  of  politicians,  in  dealing  with  religion,  arises 
from  their  incredulity  as  to  the  existence  and  power  of  the  reli- 
gious spirit  generally,  and  more  particularly,  from  their  fixed  per- 
suasion, that  in  religious  communities,  at  least,  if  not  in  indivi- 
duals, it  is  a  stubborn  contest  for  power,  not  the  stern  force  of 
frinciple,  whether  right  or  wrong,  that  raises  all  the  difficulty, 
t  is  always  dangerous,  in  the  field  of  moral  warfare,  to  assume, 
or  to  proceed  upon  the  assumption  of,  the  adversary's  insincerity  ; 
it  is  like  miscalculating  and  underestimating  an  enemy's  strength 
on  the  eve  of  a  general  engagement.  The  coarse  maxim,  that 
"  every  man  has  nis  price,"  was  a  blunder,  even  in  an  age  of 
moral  and  spiritual  collapse.  It  is  doubly  a  blunder  now,  when 
an  earnest  awakening  has  taken  place.  To  respect,  not  indeed 
VOL.  IV.      NO.  VII.  R 
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the  creed;  but  the  conscientiousness,  of  the  fanatic,  has  become 
a  point  of  politeness  with  the  man  of  the  world,  and  of  necessary  i 

wisdom  with  the  man  of  affairs ;  and,  as  an  individual  believer,  \ 

the  Christian  may,  for  the  most  part,  reckon  on  his  private  opi-  ' 

nion  being  held  sacred.     But  a  Church — a  collective  body  or  \ 

community  of  Christians — ^is  another  matter ;  its  organization,  as  J 

well  as  its  origin,  is  understood  to  be,  in  a  great  degree,  artificial  and 
conventional,  and  as  such,  may  be  reasonably  expected  or  required 
to  be  more  flexible  and  pliable  than  the  convictions  of  a  man's  own 
mind,  over  which  even  ne  himself  has  no  direct  control.  Hence, 
while  individual  belief  is  to  be  admitted  as  confessedly  a  fixed 
quantity  into  the  reckoning  of  statesmen,  or  as  an  irreducible  ele- 
ment, incapable  of  being  worked  out  of  the  equation,  which, 
therefore,  must  have  allowance  made  for  it, — ^no  such  necessity  is 
felt  or  acknowledged  in  reference  to  Churches  in  their  collective 
capacity.  These,  on  the  contrary,  are  viewed  very  much  as 
dubs,  or  afiiliated  societies,  which  may  become  the  instruments 
of  civil  authority,  or  its  rivals ;  but  which,  in  either  case,  are  to  be 
treated  as  mere  priestly  or  popular  institutions,  having  nothing 
in  or  about  them  that  should  exempt  them  from  the  application 
of  the  ordinary  rules  of  expediency,  oy  which  political  men  would 
contrive  to  balance  and  govern  all  things. 

What  an  entirely  new  turn,  for  instance,  would  be  given  to 
our  national  counsels,  were  it  once  really  perceived  that  the 
Church-ideal,  so  to  speak,  or  the  Church-exemplar — the  notion, 
that  is,  of  a  Church  and  of  its  functions — is  no  human  invention, 
but  a  part  of  the  purpose  and  revelation  of  God ;  nay,  were  it 
only  seen  that  this  is  the  honest  impression  of  Christians,  and 
that  possibly  it  may  be  correct !  It  is  a  great  step  gained  when 
statesmen,  though  not  themselves  religious,  believe  m  the  reality 
and  power  of  the  religious  spirit  in  others ;  the  worst  follies  and 
crimes  of  the  misgoverned  world  have  arisen  from  the  want  of  this 
belief.  It  is  not  that  we  insist  on  rulers  having  faith  themselves ; 
all  we  ask  is  that  they  shall  have  faith  in  the  fact  of  their  people'^s 
faith.  Massacres  and  murders,  as  well  as  proscriptions  and  dis- 
ruptions, might  have  been  avoided,  had  men  in  power  been  wise 
enough  to  believe  that  men  out  of  power  could  believe ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  their  convictions  might  possibly  be  strong  and 
earnest.  And  so  of  the  Church — let  statesmen  make  of  it  what 
they  may — they  must  lay  their  account  with  having  something 
more  than  a  mere  strife  of  opposing  wills  to  manage.  For  it  is 
high  time  they  should  know,  that,  however  Christians  may  be 
divided  among  themselves,  as  to  what  the  Church  is,  they  all,  or 
nearly  all,  hold  it  to  be  a  divine  orainance.  Let  its  government 
be  Prelatic,  Presbyterian,  or  Congregational — and  be  its  ministry 
hereditary,  patronate,  or  elective — still,  the  almost  universal  impres- 
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sion  among  religious  men  is,  that  a  visible  church-fellowship  and 
order  is  the  result,  not  of  voluntary  association,  but  of  divine 
appointment.  And  the  sooner  our  rulers  become  thoroughly  aware 
that  they  have  this  element  to  deal  with,  the  better  for  them- 
selves and  the  country. 

But  it  is  time  to  leave  these  generalities  and  come  to  the  prac- 
tical and  urgent  questions  of  our  present  political  and  ecclesias- 
tical controversy  which  have  suggested  them. 

The  endowment  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland,  for  which 
the  way  is  now  prepared,  is  both  advocated  and  opposed  on 
grounds,  which  almost  equally  tend  to  open  up  inquiries  of  a  far 
wider  application.  It  is  true,  the  measure,  whether  as  originally 
planned  by  Pitt,  or  as  now  revived  by  those  who  use,  or  abuse, 
his  name,  has  always  hitherto  been  suggested  in  the  character  of 
a  special  expedient,  fitted  to  meet  a  special  exigency.  Its  advo- 
cates have  usually  sought  to  avoid  the  raising  of  any  general  topics 
of  discussion,  relative  to  endowments  or  establishments,  and  have 
rested  their  case  on  special  pleadings  respecting  the  peculiar  state 
of  Ireland.  We  have  mentioned  Mr.  Pitt,  as  the  first  author  of 
this  plan ;  and  we  may  be  allowed  to  remark  that  in  his  time,  and 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  proposed  it,  it  was  easier  to  give 
it  the  aspect  we  have  indicated,  than  it  can  possibly  be  now.  On 
this  subject,  we  have  been  struck  with  the  elaborate  attempt  re- 
cently made  in  the  pages  of  the  Quarterly  Meview^  to  turn  the 
authority  of  that  great  name  to  account ;  and  we  have  been  led 
to  ask  ourselves  if  it  be  indeed  so  very  clear,  as  our  contemporary 
takes  it  for  granted  it  is,  that  his  oracle  would  have  given  forth 
the  same  utterance  now,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Irish  Union  ?  The 
matter  may  not  be  very  important ;  but  it  is  worth  a  moment's 
notice.  We  shall  first  give  the  substance  of  the  reviewer^s  state- 
ment, and  then  offer  an  observation  or  two  in  regard  to  it. 

"  We  can  well  understand  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  secluded 
students,  who  have  studied  everything  but  the  history  of  their  own 
times — of  Protestant  divines  especially,  who  have  never  been  in  any 
way  mixed  up  in  the  practical  politics  and  political  associations  of  the 
last  half  century.  The  standum  super  vias  antiqvxis  of  these  gentlemen 
we  understand  :  but  can  we,  without  a  smile  of  wonder,  see  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  Pitt  Club,  and  the  loudest  professors  of 
Pitt  principles,  resting  their  claims  to  consistency  on  an  opposition  to 
Mr.  Pitt's  policy  and  pledges — not,  like  Reform,  the  hasty  impulse  of 
his  inexperience — but  the  sober,  deliberate,  and  reiterated  opinions  of 
his  later  life  ?  They  claim  to  be  the  exclusive  heirs  and  representa- 
tives, as  it  were,  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  and,  as  sometimes  happens  in  private 
life,  they  are  very  angry  with  the  executors  for  their  readiness  to  pay 
the  legacies  of  the  testator;  for  assuredly  no  metaphor  ever  approached 
more  nearly  to  literal  accuracy  than  the  description  of  '  Emancipation^' 
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*  Maynooih  College,'  and  a  '  State  provision  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
cUrgU  of  Ireland,*  as  the  legacies  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  bis  country :  and  wise 
or  unfortunate,  prudent  or  improvident,  as  these  legacies  may  be 
deemed  by  different  judgments — they  must  he  paid,  A  large  portion 
has  been,  after  a  long  and  irritating  litigation,  already  discharged. 
It  is  now,  we  think,  obvious  that  the  rest,  in  spite  of  a  litigation  as 
active  perhaps,  but  we  trust  not  to  be  protracted  to  the  ultimate  ruin 
of  the  estate,  must  follow ;  and  the  adverse  litigation  cannot  be  with 
much  grace  or  consistency  maintained  by  those  who  profess  a  peculiar 
reverence  for  the  memory  of  Mr.  Pitt,  In  addition  to  what  every 
body — except  the  Pitt  Club— knows  of  Mr.  Pitt's  proceedings  in  these 
matters,  new  evidence  has  been  just  now  produced,  such  as,  when 
calmly  considered,  must  have  a  great  weight  with  every  one  who 
reverences  the  memory  of  Pitt. 

"  Mr.  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  the  Knight  of  Kerry,  now  we  believe 
the  only  survivor,  besides  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  of  those  who  pro- 
fessed Mr.  Pitt's  politics  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  has,  in  his  '  Letter 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel,'  very  opportunely  given  his  testimony  as  to  Mr. 
Pitt's  views  and  pledges,  and  his  advice  as  to  their  accomplishment. 
The  following  extracts  will  not,  we  are  sure,  be  thought  too  long  by 
any  reader : — 

*  *  *  « I  hear  you  bitterly  assailed  for  having,  as  it  is  said, 
commenced  a  series  of  conciliatory  measures  towards  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  The  only  practical  crime  of  which  you  at  pre- 
sent stand  convicted,  is  your  having  pertinaciously  urged  through  the 
House  of  Commons  an  increase  of  a  few  thousand  pounds  for  the 
more  cleanly  and  decent  education  of  Roman  Catholic  priests.  I 
would  wish  to  dismiss  here  the  really  insignificant  subject  of  May- 
nooth :  that  College  was  established  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Burke, 
as  a  permanent  institution,  no  doubt  to  be  enlarged  and  improved 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  formed 
but  a  small  item  in  the  catalogue  of  measures  contemplated  by  Mr. 
Pitt  for  the  amelioration  of  Ireland. 

*  Very  grave  gentlemen  assure  me  that  this  is  a  first  step  in  an 
awful  revolutionary  career.  I  will  not,  for  a  moment,  doubt  that 
many  of  my  Conservative  friends,  and  of  the  religious  public,  are 
actuated  in  their  alarm  upon  this  subject  by  the  most  sincere  and 
honest  views ;  but  I  cannot  help  asking  myself  whether  these  persons 
have  ever  heard  or  read  of  a  measure  called  the  Legislative  Union 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  :  if  they  have,  they  seem  to  have 
totally  forgotten  it.  It  is  my  misfortune  to  be  old  enough  to  have  a 
very  lively  recollection  of  that  event.  I  was  elected  to  the  Irish 
Parliament  in  1795,  a  pupil  in  the  school  of  Burke,  and  an  humble 
but  ardent  supporter  of  the  general  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt.  I  served  long 
enough  in  the  Parliament  of  College  Green  to  be  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted with  its  political  corruption,  its  narrow  bigotry,  and  the  ex- 
clusive spirit  of  monopoly  with  which  it  misgoverned  Ireland.  When 
the  measure  of  a  Union  was  announced  to  me  with  all  due  mystery, 
I  was  able  to  give   an  answer  by  return  of  post,  expressing  my  great 
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gratification  at  the  prospect,  and  only  conditioning  that  the  terms 
sj^uld  be  just  and  honourable  for  Ireland.  My  acquaintance  with 
Lord  Castlereagh,  under  a  sympathy  and  perfept  coincidence  as  to  all 
th<3  measures  of  Lord  Comwallis's  government,  ripened  into  the  most 
cordial  intimacy.  Not  only  did  I  enjoy  his  personal  confidence,  but 
I  was  advanced  rapidly,  though  then  very  young,  over  the  heads  of 
powerful  political  aspirants  to  the  highest  ofiicial  departments  under 
the  Government ;  and  I  was,  by  this  concurrence  of  circumstances,  in 
the  inmost  confidence  of  Lord  Comwallis's  counsels. 

*  The  tenor  of  Mr.  Pitt's  speeches  had  clearly  indicated  a  liberal 
policy  towards  the  Roman  Catholics  :  thence  sprung  the  general  hos- 
tility of  the  zealous  Protestants  to  the  Union.  The  same  cause  attracted 
to  it  the  good  mil  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  As  the  policy  of  the  mea- 
sure developed  itself,  those  opposite  feelings  were  more  distinctly 
manifested.  The  compact. and  energetic  resistance  was  composed  of 
the  more  zealous  Protestants  of  the  North,  a  sturdy  band  of  the  old 
jobbers,  and  a  remnant  of  the  Whig  opposition.  Its  supporters  were 
all  those  whom  the  Government  could  influence,  and  such  independ- 
ent persons  as  duly  estimated  the  enlightened  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt  We 
were  backed  up  by  the  very  general  popularity  of  the  measure  among 
the  gentry  of  both  persuasions^  and  the  Roman  Catholic  population  ofMun- 
ster  and  Connaugkt. 

'When  I  look  back  to  the  general  scheme  of  practical  relief  and  en- 
lightened concession  towards  the  Roman  Catholics,  projected  by  Mr. 
Pitt  kt  the  period  of  the  Union,  and  reflect  that,  after  forty-five  years 
of  lamentable  procrastination,  your  attempt  to  accomplish  so  mere  a 
fraction  of  that  scheme  shall  have  excited  such  unexampled  clamour, 
I  do  indeed  stand  amazed. 

*  Why,  sir,  if  you  are  chargeable  with  an  indifference  to  our  insti- 
tutions, and  an  intention  of  endangering  Protestantism  by  endowing 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  what  must  have  been  Mr.  Pitt's  case? 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  no  such  pressure  from  without  to  embarrass  him  as 
now  affects  your  Government — Mr.  Pitt,  at  the  head  of  the  strongest 
ministry  that  ever  existed  in  England — supported  by  the  great  Whig 
aristocracy  which  passed  over  to  him  under  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Burke — ^I'S'ith  a  powerless  and  unpopular  opposition — Mr.  Pitt  deli- 
berately and  advisedly  propounds  a  plan  of  which  what  you  are  said 
to  have  in  hand  is  not  a  twentieth  part.  Why,  sir,  if  your  de- 
nouncers are  right,  Mr.  Pitt  must  have  been  a  traitor  to  his  sove- 
reign— ^his  country — and  hts  religion. 

'  From  that  elevation  and  security,  contemplating  the  inherent  dis- 
tractions of  Ireland,  and  well  knowing  the  impossibility  of  remedying 
them  through  a  mere  domestic  Parliament,  he  devised  the  noble  expe- 
dient of  elevating  the  smaller  country  by  a  comprehensive  identifica- 
tion with  England,  including  the  total  abolition  of  all  civil  and  political 
disabilities  founded  on  religious  grounds.  That  such  were  his  pur- 
poses I  can  testify.  They  were  communicated  to  me  most  unreservedly 
by  Lord  Cornwallis.  I  hold  in  my  hands  a  confidential  letter  from 
Lord  Castlereagh,  dated  22d  June  1802,  recognizing  the  pledges  given  at 
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the  Umon  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland^  for  which  they  gave  valuable 
consideration  in  their  support  of  that  measure  (without  which  it  could  not  hof^e 
been  carried),  and  further  instructing  me  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  the 
heads  of  their  hierarchy  to  a  delay  in  the  performance  oftht  engagements 
made  to  them  by  Mr.  Pitt's  ministry  for  the  endowment  of  their  Church, 
Dr.  Moylan,  a  justly  venerated  prelate,  had  then  recently  intimated 
to  Lord  Cornwallis  the  cheerful  acquiescence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  in  the  endowment  of  their  Cliurch. 

*  Tlie  extension  of  the  Regium  Donum  to  the  Preshyterians  had 
been  just  then  obtained  by  Lord  Castlereagh ;  but  circumstances  of  a 
then  very  delicate  nature,  but  now  well  understood,  prevented  Lord 
Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Pitt  from  pressing  the  Catholic  Claim :  /  acted 
on  the  negotiation  cormnitted  to  me,  and  succeeded. 

^  No  man  of  the  slightest  political  knowledge  can  doubt  that,  but 
for  the  King's  illness  and  his  necessary  withdrawal  from  power,  Mr. 
Pitt  could  immediately  after  the  Union  have  carried  through  Parlia- 
ment, with  an  overwhelming  majority  of  both  Houses,  his  measures 
for  the  complete  political  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  en- 
dowment of  their  Church :  and  to  Mr.  Pitt's  intentions  on  that  subject 
I  personally  testify  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Cornwallis.' "     *     ♦     ♦ 

It  is  no  very  material  conceni  of  ours  to  conjecture  what  Mr. 
Pitt  might  possibly  have  said  and  done  now ;  but  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  he  might  have  viewed  the  case  difierently 
had  he  been  called  to  deal  with  such  a  crisis  as  the  present.  -The 
measure,  with  him,  was  immediately  connected  with  the  carryin, 
of  the  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  being  designe 
mainly  to  facilitate  the  Union,  and  to  smooth  over  the  difficulties 
of  bis  position  in  reference  to  that  event ;  but  whether  he  would 
have  considered  the  passing  of  the  measure  now,  after  so  long 
delay,  and  in  the  greatly  altered  circumstances  of  the  country, 
as  likely  to  accomplish  all  the  beneficial  effects  he  then  antici- 
pated, may  at  least  be  doubted.  One  thing,  for  example,  is  clear, 
that  the  religious  scruples  of  the  country  were  by  no  means  so 
unequivocally  against  the  measure  then,  as  they  are  now.  The 
emancipation  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was  the  great  subject  of 
religious  alarm,  not  their  endowment.  Even  George  III.,  it 
would  seem,  had  no  serious  objection  to  the  latter ;  as  is  proved 
by  the  reviewer  himself: — 

"  In  1803  Lord  Castlereagh  was,  as  he  stated,  *  authorized  under 
Lord  Sidmouth's  Administration  to  communicate  to  the  Catholic  clergy 
that  it  was  in  contemplation  of  the  Government  to  make  a  proposi- 
tion for  a  pecuniary  provision  on  their  behalf  to  Parliament :  they 
stated  in  the  most  respectful  and  disinterested  manner,  that  they  could 
not,  consistently  with  duty  and  honour,  receive  such  a  mark  of  grace 
and  favour  at  that  moment.'" — Hansard,  29/A  March  1821. 

"  We  know  nothing  of  the  circumstances  of  this  offer  and  refusal, 
which  were  only  mentioned  incidentally  by  Lord  Castlereagh  in  his 
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speech  on  Mr.  Croker's  motion  for  a  provision  for  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergy  in  1821 ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  declined 
'  from  honour  and  duty/  because  it  was  not  accompanied  by  a  pro- 
spect of  lay  emancipation.  We  know,  however,  Lord  SidnK>uth's  own 
personal  opinion  on  the  subject : — 

*  He  was  clearly  in  favour  of  a  provision  for  such  of  the  priests  as 
would  accept  it ;  and  he  thought  that  there  was  a  time  when  they 
would  have  received  it  from  him  (alluding,  no  doubt,  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's  negotiation  in  1803.)  He  considered  that  it  would  effectually 
hind  them  over  to  keep  the  peace,  and  prove  themselves  faithful  subjects ; 
and  so  far  from  thinJking  that  it  would  be  an  encouragement  to  Popery, 
he  argued  that  it  would  be  only  placing  them  on  a  footing  with  the 
dissenting  ministers  of  Ireland  who  accepted  the  Begium  Donum,  and 
could  not  possibly  be  regarded  as  a  recognition  of  Popery  in  a  reli- 
gious point  of  view.' 

"  This  is  a  most  important  fact — ^that  Mr.  Addington's  Administra- 
tion, which  held  office  solely  by  its  concurrence  in  George  HI.'s  resis- 
tance to  what  was  called  Emancipation,  and  in  which  Mr,  Percival 
was  at  this  period  Attorney-General,  should  have  been  willing — as  his 
Majesty  must  also  have  been— to  pay  the  Lrish  Catholic  clergy." 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  entire  question  of  endow- 
ments, as  well  as  of  the  relation  between  Church  and  State,  has  as- 
sumed a  new  aspect  since  that  era.  The  pensioning  or  salarying  of 
the  priests  might  then  have  been  carried  as  an  isolated  measure, 
without  suggesting  so  extensively  troublesome  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties respecting  all  Establishments  together.  The  English  and 
Scottish  (Jhurches  were  by  no  means  so  precariously  situated  then, 
as  now ;  and  it  is  at  least  conceivable  that  so  sagacious  a  mind 
as  Mr.  Pitt's,  might  have  hesitated  about  reviving,  after  so  long 
a  slumber,  and  amid  such  combustible  materials,  an  element  so 
dangerous;  and  might  have  fallen  upon  other  measures  of  practical 
reform  for  alleviating  the  grievances  and  conciliating  the  affections 
of  Ireland.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is,  at  all  events,  very  evident 
that  the  advocacy  of  the  measure  now,  does,  in  point  of  fact,  agitate 
more  general  topics  of  delicate  and  critical  debate,  than  it  was  likely 
to  do  when  it  formed  a  part  of  Mr.  Pitt's  scheme  of  Irish  policy. 

Of  the  various  considerations  brought  forward  by  the  reviewer 
in  support  of  the  anticipated  Roman  Catholic  endowment,  there 
are  two  which  it  is  wortn  while  to  single  out,  as  illustrating  the 
principles  applicable  to  all  Churches,  which  politicians  are  pre- 
pared to  act  upon  and  to  avow. 

The  first  of  these  very  completely  abolishes  the  conscience  of 
the  State,  in  the  matter  of  endowments ;  the  second  is  for  de- 
bauching the  conscience  of  the  Church. 

As  to  the  first,  the  reasoning  is  very  explicit : — 

"  Will  any  Protestant  deny  in  the  abstract  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
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State  to  provide  for  the  religious  and  moral  guidance  of  so  large  a 
body  of  its  subjects  ?  We  might  wish — if  visionary  wishes  were  worth 
indulging — that  we  could  supply  it  for  all  from  the  one  pure  fountain 
of  our  own  sanctuary — that  the  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans  of  our 
Eastern  world  were  Christians — that  there  were  no  Presbyterians  in 
Scotland,  and  no  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland,  Malta,  and  Canada — 
that  the  British  empire,  in  short,  were  a  religious  Utopia :  but  it  is 
not  so,  and  cannot  be  made  so ;  and  it  is  our  destiny  and  our  duty  to 
deal  with  a  different  state  of  things,  and  to  employ  the  means  in  our 
hands  for  purposes  within  our  reach.  But  it  is  said  that  the  guides 
that  we  propose  to  pay,  entertain  and  teach  certain  doctrinal  errors 
which  the  State  should  on  the  contrary  discountenance.  We  will  not 
enter  upon  these  doctrinal  points,  on  which  seven-eighths  of  Christen- 
dom would  be  against  us ; — but  we  ask  again,  are  any  other  guides 
possible  I  Have  we  even  the  extreme  alternative  of  '  tJiese  or  none  f 
We  have  not.  These  we  have,  and  these  we  must  continue  to  have  ;  and 
surely  the  lower  any  one  may  rate  the  actual  fitness  of  these  inevita- 
ble functionaries  for  their  important  duties,  the  stronger  should  be  the 
desire  to  see  them  elevated  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  and  respecta- 
bility. The  Duke  of  Cambridge  in  the  Maynooth  debate  put  the 
case  in  a  short  and  cogent  form — *  If  you  want  good  scholars,  you 
must  have  good  teachers.'" 

Clearly  then,  the  nation  that  endows  is  to  have  no  Conscience, 
or  sense  of  difference  between  truth  and  error.  Nor  is  it  less 
clear  that  the  parties  accepting  the  endowment  are  expected  soon 
to  have  no  conscience  either.  Thus,  in  dealing  with  the  objection 
arising  out  of  the  alleged  aversion  of  the  Irish  priests  to  accept  of 
an  endowment,  the  reviewer  mainly  relies  on  the  witty  and  worldly 
argument  of  the  late  canon  of  St.  haul's,  (Sydney  Smith)  which, 
but  for  his  excellent  fooling,  would  be  really  nothing  more  or 
less  than  an  unblushing  avowal  of  a  design  to  make  men  relin- 
quish what  they  deem  real  scruples  of  conscience,  by  a  sordid 
appeal,  not  to  their  reason,  but  to  their  pockets.  The  somewhat 
profane  levity  of  the  reverend  jester,  our  contemporary  quotes 
with  marked  complacency,  characterizing  it  as  "  arising  from  a 
shrewd  estimate  of  human  nature  in  general."  And,  ^indeed,  his 
great  plea  is,  that  the  sum  required  will  be  comparatively  trifling ; 
and  that  it  will  go  far  in  the  way  of 

"  Hush-money,  Mr.  O'Connell  may  call  it.  And  if  it  were  hush- 
money,  would  it  not  be  well  applied  ? — but  in  fact  it  is  in  no  other 
sense  hush-money  than  that  the  diffusion  of  liberal  education  and  per- 
sonal comfort  may  naturally  be  expected  to  explain  misunderstandings 
— assuage  animosities — promote  mutual  charity,  and  tend  to  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  our  common  country." 

"  Liberal  education  and  personal  comfort  /"  It  is  decent  to 
combine  the  two ;  but  it  is  manifestly  on  th3  influence  of  the 
latter  that  the  reviewer  lays  his  chief  stress.     His  whole  reason- 
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ing  we  repeat,  is  founded  on  the  appeal  to  the  pocket.  See,  he 
says  to  the  British  pubKc,  how  little  this  scheme  will  cost  you 
— less  than  the  auction  duty — only  half  what  it  cost  you  to  abolish 
slavery ;  and  if  you  doubt  how  far  your  friends  in  the  Irish  priest- 
hood may  think  it  right  or  lawful  to  accept  your  boon,  trust,  he 
slily  adds,  to  "  a  shrewd  estimate  of  human  nature,"  and  the  ef- 
fect of  "  personal  comfort."  Scruple  or  not,  with  or  without  con- 
science, rely  on  their  clutching  the  bribe,  sooner  or  later,  and 
being  all  the  quieter  for  it. 

"  Our  first  observation  is,  that  the  celibacy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  makes  so  essential  a  difference  between  them  and  the  Protestant 
clergy  in  domestic  expense,  *  *  and  that  Lord  Francis's  scale  ought 
to  be  quite  satisfactory.*  It  is  very  nearly  twice  as  much  as  is  allowed 
to  the  Roman  Cathohc  hierarchy  of  France.         *  *  * 

"We  should  wish,  however,  to  see  some  slight  amendments  on  his 
scale  :  for  instance,  some  distinction  might  be  made  in  the  incomes  of 
the  ai'chbishops  of  Armagh  and  Dublin — for  the  first,  on  account  of 
his  primacy ;  for  the  latter,  of  the  more  expensive  residence  in  the 
capital ;  and  so  we  think  the  bishops  of  Cork  and  Down — the  latter 
residing  in  Belfast — should  have  something  more  than  the  bishops  of 
less  expensive  dioceses.  In  one  report  of  Lord  Francis's  speech  his 
estimate  for  deaneries  is  stated  at  £400,  and  in  another  at  £300  ;  we 
should  adopt  these  sums  as  the  extremes,  and  allot  them  to  two  classes 
of  deans.  With  regard  to  the  parish  priests  and  curates,  we  see  that 
the  actual  number  exceeds  by  about  150  his  calculation :  that  would 
make  an  addition  of  from  £10,000  to  £15,000. 

"  These  additions  would  perhaps  be  covered  by  his  Lordship's 
original  estimate  of  £250,000 :  but  suppose  that  the  whole  expense 
were  to  amount  in  round  numbers  to  «£300,000,  it  falls  short  by  a 
fourth  of  £400,000,  the  sum  proposed  by  Sydney  Smith,  who  proba- 
bly had  not  looked  accurately  at  the  numbers ;  and  we  are  satisfied 
that  Mr.  Goulbum  would  still  say,  in  1846  as  he  did  in  1825,  that, 
*  if  the  measure  could  he  shown  to  be  a  beneficial  one,  the  sum  itself  was 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  impede  it.'  It  is  curious  and  not  un- 
important to  observe,  that  even  the  extreme  sum  of  £300,000  is  ex- 
actly the  amount  remitted  this  session  in  the  Auction  Duty  I  and  we 
may  add  that  the  value,  even  at  the  present  high  prices,  of  the  an- 
nuity of  £300,000  would  be  ten  millions — ^half  the  amount  that  we 
were  willing  to  pay  for  effecting  the  slave  emancipation  of  our  West 


*  The  scale  proposed  was  as  follows  : — 

4  Archbishops,  at  £1500  each,      ....  £6,000 

^  Bishops,  at  £1000  each,              ....  22,000 

30  Deans,  at  £300  each,      .....  9,000 

2000  Priests,  at  £C  0,  £  1 20,  and  £200  each,                .            .  1 96,000 


£233,000 
In  diflTercnt  reports  of  Lord  Francis's  speed),  there  are  discrepancies  in  the 
items,  but  he  stated  the  total  amount  at  a  round  sum  of  £250,000. 
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India  islands.  We  presume  we  need  not  insult  the  feelings  and  un- 
derstandings of  the  country  with  one  word  more  on  the  objection  of 
finance — Oh,  what  an  economical  and  profitable  expense  that  would 
be! 

"But  suppose  it  passed — would  t  he  priesthood  accept  it?  We  believe 
they  would — and  immediatdy — if  presented  to  them,  as  we  trust  it 
would  be,  in  a  way  not  to  compromise  in  any  degree  either  their  per- 
sonal independence  or  their  religious  liberty.  The  State  of  course 
would  be  entitled,  and  indeed  bound,  to  demand  sufficient  securities 
for  the  fitness  of  the  person,  and  the  due  execution  of  the  duty,  such 
as  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  have  already  offered,  and  such  as 
the  Church  of  Rome  concedes  to  all  other — even  Protestant — sove- 
reigns. The  Government  can  desire  no  unworthy  influence  over  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  cannot  submit  that 
the  Crown  of  England  should  be  treated  with  a  less  respectful  and 
honourable  confidence  than  other  Protestant  States.  As  the  Govern- 
ment would  probably  make  no  new  demand  whatsoever,  and  be  con- 
tent with  such  regulations  as  are  already  conceded  to  other  powers, 
these  and  such  like  mere  points  of  business  might,  we  presume,  be 
arranged  without  creating  scruples  in  any  sincere  mind.  But  we 
doubt  whether  it  would  be  expedient  to. embarrass  the  individual 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  by  asking  their  previom 
assent  to  the  arrangement ; — it  should  be  treated,  not  as  a  matter  of 
negotiation  between  parties,  but  as  the  authoritative  execution  of  a 
great  administrative  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Government — a  provision 
which  the  parties  might  take  or  leave  as  they  should  think  proper. 
The  best  way  perhaps  would  be  to  grant  the  sum  in  general  terms,  on 
certain  general  conditions,  to  such  of  the  clergy  as  should  be  entitled 
and  willing  to  accept  it,  with  perhaps  the  specification  of  the  classes 
of  clergy — archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  priests,  and  curates — to  whom 
it  was  to  apply,  and  fixing  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  each  class ; 
but  in  all  other  respects  leaving  the  details  to  be  adjusted  by  Her 
Majesty  or  the  Lord-lieutenant  in  council ; — ^but  with  two  provisos — 
that  any  increase  of  the  numbers  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  ori- 
ginal sum  by  a  proportionable  deduction  from  the  class  in  which  the 
increase  is  made ; — and  that  in  case  any  individual  clergyman  should 
at  any  time  decline  to  receive  the  allotted  stipend,  the  same  should 
be  paid  to  the  fund  of  Charitable  Bequests,  and  employed  either  to- 
wards a  specific  endowment  for  the  particular  diocese  or  parish  filled 
by  the  person  so  declining,  or  for  general  purposes,  as  might  be 
thought  most  expedient — ^permitting  always  the  party  to  withdraw  his 
refusal,  and  to  receive  the  stipend  for  the  current,  and,  if  due,  one 
antecedent  year." 

Thus  all  is  cut  and  dry ;  the  salaries  and  stipends  are  all  duly 
calculated  ;  the  exact  gradation — ^from  his  grace  the  "  primate," 
down  through  the  deans,  vibrating  between  £300  and  £400,  to 
the  poor  priest  or  curate  "  passing  rich"  upon  his  £60 — is  ad- 
justed to  a  nicety :  "  personal  independence  and  religious  liberty" 
are  secured, — the  very  idea  of  the  State  attaching  conditions,  or 
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desiring  "  an  unworthy  influence/'  being  repudiated  with  indig- 
nation,— (are  they  to  nave  what  was  declarea  to  be  intolerable  m 
Scotland,  state-pay  without  state-control?) — and  the  giving  in  of 
scrupulous  and  squeamish  consciences,  with  an  eye  to  ^*  personal 
comfort,"  is  anticipated  from  year  to  year.  All  is  conceded,  save 
"  the  Crown  and  Great  Seal"  to  the  Laity,  and  seats  in  the 
House  of  Lords  to  the  Bishops.  And  yet  even  as  to  this  last 
reservation,  there  is  an  "  if — which  is,  as  u*ual,  "  a  great  peace- 
maker ;"  and  for  the  sake  of  that  perfect  equality  between  Angli- 
cans and  Romanists  in  Ireland,  which  is  to  be  the  panacea  for  all 
its  disorders,  the  reviewer  would  almost  relent  in  favour  of  the  . 
excluded  Prelates,  could  they  but  consent  to  make  some  slight 
concessions,  as  to  patronage  and  the  Queen^s  supremacy,  (p.  294.) 
He  has  the  entire  scheme  in  his  eye ;  and  almost  sees,  in  bright 
perspective,  the  whole  Irish  priesthood  tamed,  and  Dr.  M'Hale 
kissing  hands  at  Court,  on  the  issuing  of  a  Royal  congS  d!  elire  in 
his  favour,  and  a  call  to  don  his  ample  sleeves  of  lawn  among  the 
Princes  and  Peers  of  England. 

Such  is  Conservatism  ;  and  such  the  friendly  and  equal  alliance 
it  would  make  between  the  two  Episcopal  and  sister  Churches. 
For  "  depend  upon  it,"  says  our  Sir  Oracle — and  "  when  he  opes 
his  mouth,  let  no  dog  bark" — 

"  Depend  upon  it,  that  this  is,  to  the  Romish  and  the  Protestant 
Church,  a  common  cause.  Establishments  strengthen  establishments ; 
endowment  supports  endowment ;  and  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  the 
most  protective  laws  which  the  most  favouring  legislature  could  de- 
vise to  guard  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland,  would  be  weak  and 
ineffective  in  comparison  with  such  a  recognition  and  establishment 
of  the  Roman  Church  as  we  advocate.  As  surely  as  we  may  confide 
in  the  scriptural  axiom  that  '  wisdom  is  a  defence  and  money  is  a  de- 
fence,' so  surely  will  this  joint  application  of  money  and  wisdom  be  a 
defence  to  the  Established  Church." 


s 


But  if  equality  be  the  order  of  the  day,  there  are  two  ways  of 

stting  at  it.     The  Conservative  reviewer  has  one  scheme ;  a 

iberal  Churchman  has  proposed  another. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Noel  stands  very  much  alone,  we 
fear,  in  the  Established  Church  of  England ;  and  it  seems  to 
be  too  generally  the  understood  rule  among  many  of  his  brethren 
to  represent  any  opinion  of  his  verging  towards  liberal  views  as 
an  anomaly  and  extravagance,  which  sound  churchmanship  will 
scarcely  condescend  to  answer.  It  is  not  our  province  to  vindi- 
cate the  position  of  that  distinguished  man ;  nor  need  we  say  that 
he  always  reasons  or  acts  with  perfect  consistency.  In  the 
pamphlet  before  us,  we  have  noticed  a  few  inaccuracies  of  rea- 
soning, which  are  comparatively  unimportant ;   but  the   noble 
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and  generous  strain  of  the  whole  is  beyond  all  praise.  Mr.  Noel 
writes  with  a  hearty  and  fearless  honesty  of  purpose,  which  ex- 
poses him  to  the  captious  cavils  of  small  critics,  but  which,  in  our 
opinion,  would  be  ill  exchanged  for  more  measured  and  timid 
caution.  He  is  no  admirer  of  Popery ;  in  one  passage  of  sur- 
passing eloquence,  he  denounces  its  spiritual  usurpations  and 
social  corruptions  and  crimes.  He  is  no  soft  and  gentle  opponent 
of  the  scheme  for  endowing  it ;  he  threatens  action  in  right  good 
earnest,  and  with  a  vehemence  that  might  startle  the  mild  apolo- 
gists of  Rome  in  the  British  Cabinet  and  Senate.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  deals  in  no  indiscriminate  abuse  of  the  Premier, 
for  the  difficulties  of  whose  position  he  makes  full  and  frank 
allowance  ;  and  so  far  from  harbouring  any  bitterness  or  jealous 
suspicion  in  reference  to  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  Ire- 
land, his  whole  heart  overflows  with  sympathy.  We  shall  take 
an  extract  or  two,  from  the  first  part  of  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Cashel,  as  an  illustration  of  his  spirit. 

After  enumerating  the  penal  statutes  against  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, now  happily  repealed,  but  repealed  too  late  for  Britain's 
honour  and  Ireland's  peace,  he  thus  proceeds  to  speak  of  the 
Maynooth  endowment : — 

"  For  myself,  could  I  overcome  my  religious  objections  to  it,  I  should 
heartily  rejoice  in  this  grant  as  the  pledge  given  by  a  Conservative 
Government  that  they  mean  to  legislate  for  the  Catholics  in  a  just 
and  liberal  spirit.  Than  this,  nothing  can  be  more  necessary  for  the 
peace  of  the  empire.  And  for  leading  the  great  Conservative  party 
to  a  sense  of  this  duty,  Sir  Robert  Peel  deserves  the  thanks  of  his 
country.  Let  us  not  blind  our  eyes  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Govern- 
ment Noble  as  the  task  may  be  which  is  committed  to  their  sagacity 
and  firmness,  it  is  yet  most  arduous.  To  conciliate  millions  embittered 
by  long  years  of  mis-rule,  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  wrongs  which 
have  made  the  very  name  of  Saxon  England  odious  to  them,  to  con- 
quer by  kindness  those  who  hate  us,  and  to  make  those  who  now  im- 
patiently endure  their  connexion  with  us  as  a  hateful  yoke,  identify  it 
with  their  freedom,  esteem  it  to  be  their  glory,  and  associate  it  with 
all  their  aspirations  after  national  greatness  and  prosperity,  is  no  easy 
task  :  and  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  made  an  attempt  to  fulfil  this  great 
duty,  religious  men,  ought,  as  I  think,  to  applaud  the  design,  and  sup- 
port with  ready  zeal  every  well-principled  measure  which  may  lead 
to  its  accomplishment.  The  importance  of  this  design,  felt  by  states- 
men of  every  party,  has  carried  the  Maynooth  Bill  through  Parlia- 
ment by  such  large  majorities.  Nor  should  we,  who  have  opposed 
this  measure,  speak  with  unmixed  severity  of  the  votes  even  of  reli- 
gious men  in  its  favour.  I  believe  that  they  have  greatly  erred ;  and 
they  chiefly  are  responsible  to  God,  for  a  grant  in  support  of  doctrines 
totally  opposed  to  the  gospel  of  Christ,  because  their  unanimous  oppo- 
sition would  probably  have  been  fatal  to  it.     But  they  were  under 
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great  temptations  ;  not  merely  those  arising  from  personal  and  party 
considerations,  but  those  which  rested  upon  much  more  generous  feel- 
ings. If  \hey  reftised  to  conciliate  the  Catholics,  they  might  become 
responsible  for  all  the  horrors  of  a  furious  civil  war :  and  not  seeing 
how  otherwise  to  avert  this  great  catastrophe,  they  have  forced  them- 
selves to  begin  a  conciliatory  policy  by  affording  an  improved  educa- 
tion to  the  priests.  However  strong  may  be  the  feelings  which  we 
entertain  against  this  measure,  we  ought  to  do  justice  both  to  those 
who  are  its  objects,  and  to  those  who  have  carried  it."    *     *     ♦      ♦ 

And  again,  adverting  to  what  some  are  apt  to  maintain,  as  to 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  being  incapable  of  conciliation,  he 
thus  states  and  meets  the  objection  : — 

"  This,  indeed,  is  by  some  persons  of  heated  imagination  declared 
to  be  impossible.  According  to  them,  both  priests  and  people  are 
bent  on  Popish  ascendancy,  to  which  they  are  bound  by  ancestral  re- 
collections, by  the  doctrines  of  their  Church,  by  the  exhortations  of 
their  clergy,  and  by  their  own  settled  hatred  of  England  and  of  Pro- 
testantism. Nothing,  as  these  gentlemen  think,  will  satisfy  them  but 
*  Ireland  for  the  Irish.'  The  ultimate  meaning  of  which  is  a  separate 
kingdom,  a  Papal  monarch,  a  Papal  parliament,  a  Papal  establish- 
ment, and  a  Papal  people,  from  among  whom,  every  Protestant  land- 
lord, minister,  and  peasant,  shall  have  vanished  by  expatriation  or  by 
massacre. 

."  Now,  my  Lord,  I  profoundly  disbelieve  it  all.  Men  cannot  divest 
themselves  of  human  nature ;  and,  though  Catholicism  may  be  exclu- 
sive and  cruel,  and  Catholic  priests  might  wish  to  re-enact  the  Inqui- 
sition, the  Catholic  people  are  still  like  ourselves.  They  know  well 
that  such  designs  would  be  unjust  to  us,  and  therefore  fatal  to  them- 
selves ;  and  the  spirit  of  Papal  Europe  would  condemn  them.  Papal 
France,  instead  of  exterminating  the  Protestants,  has  given  them 
equal  privileges  with  the  Catholics ;  Belgium,  more  intensely  Catho- 
lic, has  imitated  the  liberal  example ;  and  tiie  same  tendencies  are 
discernible  in  the  Catholic  populations  both  of  Italy  and  Spain. 
While,  therefore,  the  Irish  Catholics  ask  for  nothing  but  legal  equality 
with  Protestants,  the  Government  is  bound  to  believe  them  sincere  in 
assigning  these  limits  to  their  desire,  till  they  see  proofs  of  the  con- 
trary ;  and  not  refuse  concession  to  their  fair  demands,  because  some 
persons,  who  fancy  that  they  have  more  penetration  than  their  neigh- 
bours, impute  to  them  concealed  designs  of  violence  and  plunder.  I 
>  believe  these  designs  not  to  exist,  because  they  are  disavowed  by  up- 

\  right  and  honourable  men ;  because  they  would  be  no  less  foolish 

than  wicked ;  and  because  there  is  no  evidence  for  them.   But  should 
I  they  ever  come  into  existence,  this  country,  with  clear  justice  on  its 

side,  would,  with  the  blessing  of  Grod,  speedily  extinguish  them." 

In  this  large  and  truly  catholic  temper  of  mind,  does  Mr.  Noel 
go  on,  first  to  discuss  the  principle  of  an  indiscriminate  endow- 
ment of  all  sects,  and  secondly,  to  set  forth  and  defend  at  lai'ge 
his  own  plan  for  conciliating  Ireland. 
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As  to  the  first,  he  speaks  plainly  and  strongly  : — 

The  doctrine  "  appears  to  make  the  principle  of  legislation  on  reli- 
gious subjects  completely  infidel.  According  to  it,  religious  men  in 
Parliament  are  not  entitled  to  ask  whether  any  doctrine  which  claims 
parliamentary  support  is  true  or  false,  useful  or  mischievous,  honour- 
able to  God  or  offensive  to  Him  ;  but  if  the  support  be  required  by  a 
body  of  tax-payers,  or  if  it  be  demanded  by  an  apparent  political  ex- 
pediency, then  it  must  be  granted,  though  it  may  be  to  falsehood,  to 
superstition,  or  to  ungodliness.  If  the  present  state  of  opinion  renders 
it  impossible  to  maintain  the  ministers  of  one  Christian  denomination 
exclusively,  because  other  denominations  esteem  this  to  be  unjust, 
then  the  State  may,  without  breach  of  Christian  principle,  cease  to 
maintain  them,  as  in  the  United  States ;  but  to  maintain  the  teachers 
of  superstition  or  of  infidelity  together  with  those  who  preach  the  Gos- 
pel, is  to  despise  the  Gospel,  and  to  degrade  its  ministers.  If  this  is  to 
be  henceforth  the  dominant  principle  of  legislation  on  religious  sub- 
jects, every  Christian  ought  to  use  his  utmost  efforts  to  rescue  all  reli- 
gious questions  from  the  hands  of  our  legislators.  If  Parliament  can- 
not legislate  in  favour  of  true  religion,  they  are  bound  not  to  legislate 
against  it :  if  they  think  it  imprudent  to  support  the  truth  alone,  let 
them  leave  both  truth  and  error  unsupported :  if  Protestantism  can 
only  be  cherished  at  the  cost  of  patronizing  Romanism,  let  both  be 
left  to  themselves. 

"  This  principle  of  paying  all  creeds  is  so  irreligious,  that  no  nation 
which  is  not  generally  irreligious  can  long  endure  it.  On  this  account 
it  seems  probable  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests 
would  seal  the  doom  of  the  three  Establishments  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland.  Institutions  are  built  on  principles  ;  and  when  the 
fundamental  principle  of  an  institution  is  generally  abandoned,  the 
institution  itself  must  soon  fall.  Hitherto  the  Establishments  of  the 
United  Kingdom  have  been  upheld  chiefly  by  the  idea  that  a  Christian 
legislature  is  bound  to  provide  for  the  Christian  instruction  of  the 
whole  people  ;  but  that  idea  being  exchanged  for  the  notion  that  Par- 
liament has  nothing  to  do  with  theology,  but  must  support  the  creed 
of  the  many,  the  Christian  advocates  of  Establishments  have  no  longer 
any  principle  to  contend  for.  And  should  they  resort  to  the  lower 
considerations  of  expediency,  as  the  only  remaining  method  by  which 
they  can  defend  these  Establishments,  even  these,  like  a  battery  car- 
ried by  the  enemy,  are  turned  by  the  new  doctrine  against  them ; 
since  it  must  be  worse  than  useless  to  maintain  a  body  of  sound  teachers 
for  the  nation,  on  the  condition  that  a  larger  body  of  false  teachers 
shall  also  be  maintained,  to  defeat  all  their  efforts.  Already  has  the 
Maynooth  Bill  given  the  greatest  shock  to  the  Establishments  of  the 
United  Kingdom  which  they  have  yet  received ;  and  should  its  prin- 
ciple lead  further  to  the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
they  must  shortly  fall." 

Then  as  to  the  second,  he  thus  boldly  announces,  what  he  must 
have  been  well  aware,  would  sound  like  an  alarm-bell  in  the  ears 
of  his  Episcopal  brethren  : — 
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"  Must  we  then  resign  ourselves  to  eternal  strife  with  our  country- 
men f  *  *  Nothing  of  the  sort.  Let  us  remember,  that  what  the 
Catholics  ask  is  simply  equality  with  Protestants ;  *  *  and  who  can 
say  that  their  demand  is  unreasonable  1  Then  if  they  may  reasonably 
claim  religious  equality,  and  yet  as  Protestants  we  ought  not  to  san 
tion  their  errors,  the  obvious  course  is,  to  give  them  equality  soiL 
other  way.  If  religious  principle  forbids  that  we  should  place  the 
priests  on  an  equality  with  Protestant  ministers  by  voting  for  their 
public  support,  what  principle  forbids  us  to  place  them  on  that  equa- 
lity, by  removing  the  obnoxious  privileges  of  the  Protestants  1 

"  On  all  accounts  the  second  course  is  to  be  preferred.  If  the  Catho- 
lics must  be  conciliated,  and  only  two  methods  of  conciliation  are  pro- 
posed, the  one,  to  pay  teachers  of  all  denominations,  and  the  other,  to 
pay  none,  can  a  Christian  hesitate  which  to  choose  ?  Here  I  grate- 
fully recall  your  own  declaration  to  the  House  of  Lords,  *  that  you 
would  far  prefer  the  putting  away  of  all  establishments,  to  the  endow- 
ing of  two  or  three  religions.'  In  that  sentiment,  my  Lord,  I  heartily 
concur ;  and  as  the  Irish  priests  must  be  endowed,  or  the  endowments 
of  the  Protestant  Church  be  sacrificed,  the  time  seems  come  when  this 
sacrifice  must  be  made ;" — 

— a  sacrifice,  as  he  proves  at  large,  neither  impracticable  nor 
severe : — 

"  I  do  not  conceal  from  myself  that  the  result  of  this  surrender 
might  be  a  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  the  Protestant  ministers,  al- 
though their  maintenance  on  their  present  footing,  would  only  cost  to 
the  members  of  the  Irish  Church,  who  possess  much  of  the  wealth  of 
the  kingdom,  £1  each  per  annum  ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  this 

REDUCTION  must  SOON  TAKE  PLACE,  WHATEVER  MEASURES  MAY  BE 
ADOPTED,    AND  WHATEVER  PARTY   MAY   BE   IN   POWER.      And  if  there 

might  be  fewer  ministers,  the  reduced  corps  would  be  animated  with 
loftier  zeal,  and  endued  with  ampler  powers  of  usefulness.  Protestant 
gentlemen,  possessed  of  four-fifths  of  the  soil  of  Ireland,  would  not 
generally  leave  themselves  and  their  tenants  destitute  of  pastors ;  and 
if  a  small  fraction  of  the  English  people  can  raise  £300,000  per  annum 
for  missions  to  the  heathen,  England  would  not  overlook  the  fair 
claims  of  our  Protestant  fellow  subjects. 

"  Is  it  not  far  better,  my  Lord,  that  the  ministers  of  the  Irish  Church 
should  from  this  day  themselves  advocate  that  measure  I  *  *  Long  has  the 
Church  been  rendered  incapable  of  efficient  action,  by  the  enmity  with 
which  State  patronage  has  surrounded  it :  but  should  you  now  organize 
a  missionary  system  for  the  whole  island,  and  call  your  English  bre- 
thren to  your  aid,  so  that  the  Gospel  may  be  heard  in  every  village, 
— ^not  only  in  your  churches,  to  which  Catholics  will  not  come,  but 
wherever  they  may  be  gathered  to  listen, — the  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
unchecked  in  their  influence  by  the  bitterness  which  your  possession 
of  hated  privileges  has  hitherto  generated  among  the  peasantry,  may 
effect  a  religious  change  in  Ireland,  greater  than  it  has  yet  experienced. 
Thus  the  Church  may  answer  by  its  disestablishment  the  very  end 
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for  which  it  was  estahlished.  For  this,  too,  the  grace  of  God  appears 
to  have  been  preparing  you.  The  separation  of  the  Church  from  the 
State  fifty  years  ago  would  have  left  your  country  almost  wholly  to  the 
priests ;  but  now  it  would  only  animate  hundreds  of  excellent  men  to 
proclaim  Christ  with  more  ardour  to  all  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 

"  A  century  and  a  half  has  the  cause  of  truth  been  losing  ground 
under  the  influence  of  penal  laws  against  Catholics,  and  splendid  en- 
dowments of  Protestants ;  and  the  ultimate  result  of  a  rich  Establish- 
ment has  been  that  the  proportion  of  Protestants  to  Catholics  is  less 
at  this  day  than  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne :  but  let  the  ministers  of 
Christ  go  forth  as  Paul  did,  unclogged  by  the  odium  which  loads  a 
dominant  and  privileged  minority,  and  you  may  see  the  warm  hearts 
of  the  Irish  welcoming  the  good  news  of  salvation  by  grace  through 
faith,  without  the  aid  of  priests  and  masses,  of  saints  in  the  other 
world,  or  images  in  this  ;  and  your  unprivileged  ministry  working  such 
moral  wonders  as  bishops'  lands,  glebes,  and  tithes,  never  could  enable 
it  to  accomplish." 

That  so  bold  a  pamphlet  as  that  of  Mr.  Noel's  should  call 
forth  strong  feelings,  was  to  be  anticipated ;  and,  accordingly, 
we  are  not  greatly  surprised  by  the  tone  exhibited  in  a  review  of 
it,  which  has  been  republishea  from  the  "  Irish  Monthly  Maga- 
zine for  September  1845,"  in  which  it  is  vehemently  denounced 
as  "  Mr.  Noel's  very  mischievous  letter,"  and  "  this  ungenerous 

J)ublication,"  but  in  which  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Noel  is  very 
eebly  met.  There  is  a  poor  ebullition  of  temper  at  the  very 
outset,  in  which  the  author  tries  to  be  very  smart,  and  succeeds 
only  in  showing  that  he  is  very  sore  : — 

"  Before  we  proceed  to  review  the  interior  of  this  book,  we  have 
one  observation  to  offer  on  its  title  page.  The  author  gives  his  name 
as  Baptist  W.  Noel,  M.A.  The  Rev.  Baptist  Noel  is  well  known  to 
the  religious  public.  Is  this  he  1  It  is  usual  for  clergymen,  when 
they  write  books,  and  put  their  names  to  them,  to  prefix  their  title. 
One  would  suppose  there  was  an  additional  reason  for  so  doing,  when 
they  write  on  a  subject  connected  with  the  Church.  Was  it  because 
this  pamphlet  is  directed  against  the  Church,  that  Mr.  Baptist  NoePs 
modesty  led  him  to  conceal  the  fact  of  his  being  one  of  her  own  minis-  • 
ters  ?  Or  has  he  taken  a  more  honest  part,  and  resigned  his  oflBce 
ere  he  took  up  his  pen  to  write  evil  and  poisonous  words  against  her 
whom  he  had  sworn  to  reverence  and  support  ? 

"  But,  perhaps,  this  is  another  Baptist  Noel.  We  would  gladly 
hope  so;  for  we  thought  better  of  him  than  we  can  of  the  writer  of 
this  letter." 

The  argument  of  Mr.  Noel  is  then,  with  large  display  of  logi- 
cal precision,  set  forth  and  dealt  with.  We  can  afford  room  only 
for  a  question  and  a  paragraph.     The  question  is  : 

"  *  *  *  Does  Mr.  Baptist  Noel  seriously  suppose,  that  because 
Popery,  which  he  has  represented  as  irrevocably  bad,  demands  of  the 
Government  to  deprive  Protestantism  of  its  armour,  in  order  that  the  truth 
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may  be  laid  naked  for  its  attacks,  it  becomes  an  English  clergyman 
to  call  upon  the  English  people,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  deprive  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  of  the  means  of  grace  which  they  possess  f  *  * 
And  the  paragraph  : — 

^  "  Were  Mr  NoeFs  premises  unexceptionable,  his  conclusion  would 

find  an  argument  against  it  in  the  strong  arm  of  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land, and  in  the  bold  assertion  of  their  rights.  He  has  failed  to  prove 
to  the  Protestant  fathers  of  Ireland  that  their  children  ought  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  gospel  blessings  which  they  themselves  possessed,  or  that 
they  should  yield  them  without  a  struggle  to  preserve  them  for  their 

.  little  ones.     It  is  very  well  for  this  Englishman, — who,  to  judge  from 

his  pamphlet,  knows  just  as  much  about  the  real  character  of  the  par- 
ties in  teland  as  about  the  parties  in  the  moon, — ^to  say  that  the  noise 

I  of  the  Irish  agitators,  which  sounds  unpleasant  in  the  ears  of  this  com- 

fortable parson,  and  disturbs  his  peace  of  mind,  must  be  silenced  by 
throwing  to  them,  as  a  sop,  the  rightful  possessions  of  the  peaceful 
Protestants;  hut  perhaps  he  will  yet  learn,  that  though  ikey  are  peaceful, 
and  patient,  and  enduring^  they  have  inherited  from  their  fathers  hard  hands, 
and  stout  hearts,  and  unflinching  resolution,  which  may,  if  forced  into 
action,  ere  long  raise  about  his  ears  a  louder  and  more  unpleasant  noise 
from  Ireland  than  has  yet  distressed  himr — Pp.  7,  8. 

Our  readers  will  observe,  on  the  one  hand,  the  tenacity  with 
which,  according  to  the  above  extract,  the  endowments  of  the 
Irish  Church  are  to  be  clung  to,  as  "  the  armour  of  Protestant- 
ism," and  on  the  other  hanc^  the  readiness  with  which  Aaolence 
is  to  be  resorted  to  for  defending  them.  We  doubt  if  any  speech 
of  O'Connell's  ever  breathed  out  fire  and  fury,  or  threatened  the 
Orange  faction  with  the  vengeance  of  his  "  seven  millions,"  so 

!  plainly  as  the  paragraph  which  we  have  printed  in  italics  hints  at 

^^  hard  hands  and  stout  hearts  forced  into  action,"  in  a  Church 
war.  Alas  for  Ireland !  that  an  appeal  to  the  ultimate  argu- 
ments of  mere  force  should  be  the  ever  ready  resort  of  all  par- 
ties among  her  sons,  and  whether  Repeal  is  to  be  won,  or  Church 
property  is  to  be  kept  sacred,  we  should  hear  always  of  the  noise 
of  battle,  as  the  menace  that  is^  to  carry  every  thing  I  After 
this,  with  what  grace  does  the  writer  complain  of  ]\fi.  Noel's 
description,  as  applied  to  the  "  noisy"  class  of  the  advocates  for 
Protestant  ascendency ! — as  in  the  fcUowing  passage : 

'  "  He  (Mr.  Noel)  next  proceeds  to  justify  this  conduct  of  the  agi- 

tators.    But  first  he  seeks  to  disarm  objectors : — 

'  Red-hot,  sulphur-breath'd  ascendency  men,  like  those  mentioned 
•    by  Burke,  who  would  have  become  Papists  in  order  to  oppress  Pro- 

»  testants,  if,  being  Protestants,  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  oppress 

Papists,  may  indeed  contemplate  the  subjugation  of  the  Catholic 
party  by  the  bayonet,  as  the  just  punishment  of  helots  who  dare  to 
threaten  the  prerogatives  of  their  masters  ;  but  you,  my  lord,  have  no 

I  such  feelings.' — ^P.  3. 

j  VOL.  IV.       NO.  VII.  S 
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^^  A  more  objectionable  passage  than  this  could  not  by  possibility 
have  been  written.  It  affixes  at  once  upon  the  Protestants  of  Ireland, 
who  claim  protection  from  Parliament  against  the  designs  of  the  agi- 
tators, the  stigma  of  being  *  red-hot,  sulphur-breath'd  ascendency 
men.'  Now  we  respectfully  reply  to  Mr.  Noel,  that  he  could  not 
have  given  a  more  fidse  representation  of  their  character — ^they  are, 
and  they  have  proved  themselves  to  be  patient  and  peaceful  men, 
who  ask  for  nothing  more  than  protection  and  a  preservation  of  their 
rights  and  property.  But  he  may  say  he  did  not  mean  them.  Who, 
then,  did  he  mean,  contrasting  them,  as  he  does,  with  the  Repeal 
party!  Though,  no  doubt,  he  wrote  in  ignorance,  and  did  not  inten- 
tionally falsify  the  Protestant  party,  ignorance  on  such  a  subject  in 
one  who  writes,  and  knows  that  thousands  will  be  guided  by  his  pen, 
is  something  worse  than  wilful  misrepresentation.  But  it  is  because 
the  Irish  Protestants  are  not  what  he  represents  them,  it  is  because 
they  have  been  too  patient  and  too  silent,  that  Mr.  Noel  has  the 
power  to  speak  of  them  as  he  does;  He  has  learned  their  character 
from  the  speeches  of  the  Conciliation  Hall ;  and  he  adds  the  weight 
of  his  name  to  support  the  slanderous  accusations  which  weekly  ema- 
nate from  that  place.  Let  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  remember  this> 
and  give  the  English  an  opportunity  of  hencefortii  knowing  them 
from  their  own  lips  and  actions." — ^Pp.  9,  10. 

We  humbly  think  this  "  too  patient  and  too  silenf  Pro- 
testant has  given  ns  "  an  opportunity  from  his  own  Ijps,"  of 
knowing  what  manner  of  spirit  ne,  at  least,  is  possessed  oL 

The  cry  of  spoliation  is,  of  course,  raised,  and  the  assertion 
that  Church  property  is  beyond  the  rightful  control  of  Parlia- 
ment, repeated  and  insisted  on,  with  all  the  strenuousness  of  an 
old  d^ender  of  the  divine  right  of  tithes,  but  with  scarcely  so 
pood  a  case  to  maintain,  as  when  the  Church  claimed  tithes  as 
ner  own,  jure  divino^  independently,  alike,  of  natioiial  authority 
and  of  private  gift.    It  is  the  latter  plea  only  that  is  now  urged : 

^'  He  (Mr.  Noel)  proceeds  to  paint  tiie  horrors  that  must  arise  from 
the  struggle^  and  concludes  by  saying : — 

"  That- 'no  one  can  reflect  upon  the  loss  of  life which  such 

fratricidal  struggles  would  occasion,  without  feeling  that  there  is  no 
sacrifice  consistent  with  religion  and  morality  which  Great  Britain 
should  refuse  to  make,  in  order  to  avert  such  a  catastrophe.' — ^P.  2. 

^  True ;  but  it  is  not  consistent  with  religion  to  sacrifice  the  esta- 
blishment, nor  with  morality,  for  Great  Britain  to  take  their  rightful 
property  from  the  Irish  Protestants,  It  is  one  of  the  commandments 
in  the  Moral  Law  that  says,  '  Thou  shalt  not  steal,*  He  says  the 
*  people  are  inspired  by  religious  enthusiasm,  and  many  of  them 
goaded  by  want.'  Is  it  to  supply  their  wants  that  he  intends  to  em- 
ploy the  property  of  the  Church  ?  Is  there  no  other  fund  that  could 
be  employed  in  charity  than  this  ?  or  are  the  English  to  pick  our 
pockets  that  the^  may  have  the  credit  of  feeding  the  hungry  ?  Or  is 
it  to  gratify  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  Komanist,  that  Mr.  Bap- 
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tist  Noel  would  sacrifice  the  Church  ?     Truly  this  would  be  a  worthy 
motive  coining  from  such  a  quarter ! " 

And  again  : 

'^  We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  some  further  misstatements  of  a 
very  gispss  nature  contained  in  this  .pamphlet. 

^  Still  the  Church  of  the  minority,  established  by  law,  is  main- 
tained under  an  armed  compulsion  by  the  toil  of  Catholics.' — ^P.  10. 

^^  This  assertion  is  altogetiier  untrue.  It  is  untrue  that  the  Church 
is  maintained  '  by  the  toil  of  Catholics'  (Romanists).  *  *  The  clergy 
ore  not  paid  by  any  man's  toil.  In  truth  they  never  were.  When  their 
income  was  derived  from  tithes  it  was  an  injustice  to  none,  for  they 
had  a  possessory  right  over  this  property  as  an  inheritance  descending 
to  them  from  times  immemorial,  long  previous  to  the  date  frx)m  which 
any  landlord  or  tenant  could  trace  lus  tenure  of  the  soil.  Properties 
were  purchased,  and  leases  were  made  witii  this  reservation.  And  if 
the  people  at  any  time  desired  to  retain  the  tithes  in  their  own  pockets* 
this  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  *•  coveting  their  neighbour's  goods,' 
or  if  they  did  retain  it,  it  was  '  stealing  them.'  *  *  *  The  Church 
is  now  maintained  by  a  rent-charge  upon  the  land,  a  distinct  pos- 
session, which  neither  prevents  improvement  nor  burdens  any  one. 
The  landlord,  be  he  Protestant  or  Romanist,  will  not  be  so  dishonest 
as  to  desire  to  lay  hold  on  property  which  never,  in  any  form,  be- 
longed to  him,  nor  will  he  feel  that  his  conscience  is  polluted  by  being 
made  the  instrument  of  handing  his  rightful  possession  to  a  quiet 
clergyman,  especially  when  he  remembers  that  he  is  paid  twenty-five 
per  cent,  for  tiie  trouble.  *  *  ' 

^^  Having  stated  the  gross  income  of  the  Irish  Church  as  amounting 
to  about  £550,000 ;  and  that  out  of  this  sum  1638  archbishops,  bishops, 
dignitaries,  and  incumbents,  are  supported ;  he  proceeds  to  an  asser- 
tion which  shows  complete  ignorance  of  the  history  of  tiie  Irish  Church. 
*     *     *    The  frilse  statement  to  which  we  allude- is  as  follows: — 

^  This  body  of  clergymen  is  maintained  by  tithes  and  glebe,  or  other 
church  lands,  which  have  been  transferred  by  the  State  from  Catholics 
to  Protestants,  and  which,  if  it  should  at  any  time  be  found  that  their 
application  to  the  maintenance  of  Protestant  ministers  was  detrimental 
to  the  progress  of  religion,  might  be  sold,  at  the  death  of  those  pos- 
sessing life  interests  in  them,  for  objects  of  general  utility  both  to 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  This  property  is,  therefore,  national  pro- 
perty.'—P.  37. 

"  This  doctrine  is  not  now  stated  for  the  first  time,  although  it  sounds 
new  as  coming  from  the  pen  of  a  clerg3rman  of  the  Church.  It  has 
been  frequentiy  contradicted  and  disproved ;  we  shall  not  here  enter 
into  the  controversy,  frirther  than  to  state  a  few  undisputed  historical 
&cts,  which  we  would  advise  Mr.  Noel  to  keep  before  his  mind  when 
next  he  takes  up  his  pen  against  the  Church.  The  Church  previous 
to  the  Reformation,  possessed  large  property,  not  the  ^  endowment'  of 
the  State,  but  accumulated  from  time  to  time  from  the  bene^tions  of 
individuals.     It  was,  therefore,  no  further  *  national  property,*  than 
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any  man's  estate,  which  is  in  a  certain  sense  ^  national/  and  subject  to 
the  omnipotence  of  Parliament.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  this 
property  was  not  '  transferred  by  the  State  from  Catholics  to  Protes- 
tants.' But  the  people,  and  all  the  clergy ^  with  scarcely  a  single  exception 
in  Ireland^  throwing  off  the  usurped  authority  of  Rome,  and  popish 
error,  retained,  as  an  old  and  inalienable  right,  the  property  which 
being  theirs  before  they  had  reformed  themselves,  continued  theirs 
after  this  refonnation.  *  *  It  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the 
State  rtever  bestowed  any  pi^operty  upon  the  Church,  though  it  has  been 
ready  enough  at  all  times  to  strip  it  of  its  lawful  inheritance.  *  *  At 
the  Reformation,  the  Church,  and  the  Church  property  together,  were 
separated  from  Rome  by  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people."  *  * 

Our  readers  may  be  sure  we  are  not  about  to  inflict  on  them 
a  new  discussion  of  the  vexed  question  of  Church  properly. 
Whatever  obsolete  dreams  may  still  haunt  the  minds  of  Church- 
men, statesmen  of  all  shades  of  opinion  are  pretty  much  agreed 
in  maintaining  that,  at  the  very  least,  there  is  some  considerable 
difference  between  property  belonging  to  individuals,  and  that 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  great  public  cori)orations,  such  as,  in 
reference  to  this  matter,  the  established  Cnurches  must  be  held 
to  be ;  and  that  there  is  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  mea- 
sure of  control  which  the  State  has  over  these  two  kinds  of  pro- 
perty respectively.  Even  property  bequeathed  to  an  individual 
is  not  exempt  from  the  msposal  of  the  supreme  power  of  the 
State,  in  certain  extreme  cases,  in  which  there  may  seem  to  be  a 
necessity  for  interfering  with  the  testator's  will :  and  the  more 
the  bequest  assumes  the  character  of  a  public  trust,  the  more 
clearly  and  unequivocally  does  it  become  subject  to  the  discretion 
of  the  entire  community  and  their  rulers.  The  existence  of  this 
discretion  is  allowed  by  this  writer ;  and  its  exercise  is  pleaded, 
(strangely  enough,  in  bar  of  a  repeated  exercise  of  it  now,)  in  the 
instance  of  the  Reformation.  But  if  the  general  body  of  the  people 
could  then  alter  the  destination  of  property  alleged  to  be  be- 
queathed by  private  parties — ^for  assuredly  its  destination  was  then 
changed,  and  it  was  made  to  belong  to  parties,  and  to  be  applied 
to  purposes,  very  far  indeed  from  the  mind  or  intention  of  the  ori- 
ginal donors — if  their  wills,  alleged  to  be  executed  generations 
before,  could  be  then  changed  or  set  aside  by  the  national  will  of 
the  day — what  stands  equitably  in  the  way  of  a  still  farther  modi- 
fication of  these  wills  now  ?  And  if  it  be  said  that  what  may  now 
be  proposed,  in  the  way  of  appropriating  the  Church  revenues 
to  other  national  objects,  may  imply  a  more  sweepins  alteration 
of  the  purposes  of  the  testators,  than  what  was  then  done,  when 
they  were  merely  transferred  to  the  support  of  another  mode  of 
faitn  and  worship — it  is  to  be  remembered,  in  the  first  place,  that 
this  does  not  touch  the  question  of  the  right  which  the  nation  has 
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to  interfere  with  the  destination  of  funds  thus  left  in  public  trust; 
and,  secondly,  that  for  anjrthing  that  now  appears,  the  pious 
founders  of  these  said  endowments,  if  they  could  be  consulted  on 
the  subject,  would  aU  along  have  preferred,  and  now,  more  than 
ever,  in  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  with  the 
rising  prospects  of  Rome,  would  prefer,  the  allocation  of  their 
legacies  for  general  purposes  of  utility,  to  what  they  might  in- 
dignantly resent  as  a  flagrant  perversion  of  them,  for  the  support 
of  heresy  and  schism.  For  surely  they  left  them  as  resources 
that  they  meant  to  make  available  for  the  permanent  maintenance 
of  Orthodox  and  Catholic  truth,  which,  the  more  the  people 
wished  to  change  it  for  Protestant  error,  so  much  the  more  needed 
all  the  support  which  their  benefactions  were  designed  to  give. 

But  it  has  always  occurred  to  us  that  there  is  another  answer 
to  the  plea  set  up  in  behalf  of  Church  property,  on  the  ground 
of  its  having  been  bequeathed  by  private  parties,  and  not  given 
by  the  State. 

Granting  this,  and  admitting,  moreover,  that  in  so  far  as  a  pri- 
vate bequest,  even  for  public  purposes,  can  be  instructed  to  have 
been  made  to  individuals,  or  to  a  corporation,  it  ought  to  be  ex- 
empted from  the  disposal  of  Government  and  of  the  community — 
one  thing,  at  least,  is  clear,  that  it  rests  with  Government  and  the 
community  alone  to  say,  whether  there  shall  be  an  EstabUshed 
Church  at  all,  or  not,  in  the  land — ^whether  the  alliance  be- 
tween the  State  and  any  particular  form  of  Christianity  shall  be 
kept  up  or  dissolved.  Let  us  suppose  the  country  to  be  of  opi- 
nion that  there  should  be  no  Established  Church  in  Ireland — ^no 
Church  which  the  State,  as  such,  should  prefer  to  other  commu- 
nions, and  invest  with  the  character  of  a  Church  "  by  law  esta- 
blished;"— let  an  Act  of  Parliament  be  passed,  not  touching 
endowments,  or  commuted  tithes,  or  property  of  any  kind,  but 
simply  to  the  effect  that  it  is  no  longer  expedient  for  the  State 
to  be  in  alliance  with  one  Church  more  than  with  another ;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  shall  cease 
to  be  the  State  Church,  without  any  other  Dody  being  substituted 
in  its  place,  and  without  any  thing  being  said  as  to  its  property. 
Then,  let  that  Church  plead  legacies  and  bequests  of  private  par- 
ties, as  far  as  these  will  avail :  for  then  the  question  would  be 
fairly  raised. 

For,  surely,  whatever  these  old  donors  or  testators  could  do 
with  their  property,  in  the  way  of  leaving  it  to  one  particular 
Chiurch  and  not  to  another,  they  never  could  bind  the  State  to 
maintain  in  perpetuity  an  alliance  with  that,  or  with  any  Church. 
Private  parties  might  themselves  endow  a  Church ;  they  never 
could  bind  the  State  to  establish  it. 

We  are  aware  that  to  some  this  may  seem  to  be  a  distinction 
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without  a  difference,  while  others  may  regard  it  as  a  mere  reduc- 
tio  ad  absurdum  by  which  the  adversary  is  run  up  into  a  comer. 
Such  persons  may  accuse  us  of  a  sort  of  quirk  or  quibble,  and 
may  tell  us  that  the  very  reasoning  we  are  combating  is  against 
the  disestablishing  of  the  Irish  Church,  on  the  express  ground 
that  such  a  course  would  imply  the  loss  of  its  endowments.  But 
be  it  so ;  that  is  no  concern  of  ours  in  this  ailment.  We  are 
meeting  the  assertion  that  the  vested  right  which  that  Church 
has  in  its  temporalities  is  a  bar  to  the  State's  dealing  with  the 
question  of  its  continuance  in  the  position  of  an  establish^  Church, 
and  in  the  relation  to  the  State  which  that  position  implies ;  and 
we  say,  whoever  may  have  siven  the  Churcn  these  temporalities, 
and  by  whatever  charter  of  irrevocable  or  inalienable  bequest, 
no  private  party  could  bind  the  State  to  maintain  an  alhance 
with  the  Church,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  securing  to  it  the  pos* 
session  of  these  alleged  benefactions.  There  being  an  established 
Church  in  a  country,  an  individual  may  leave  money  to  it, 
under  that  style  and  character ;  but  it  would  be  rather  too  much 
to  admit  that  he  thereby  forecloses  the  question — ^whether  there 
shall  be  an  establishment  in  that  country  or  not — ^for  all  time 
coming.  If  the  State  in  its  discretion  decide  that  there  shall  be 
no  est^lished  Church  any  longer,  the  privat  elegacy  must  take  its 
chance ;  and  if  there  be  then  no  body  entitled  under  the  original 
deed  or  will  to  claim  it,  we  presume  it  must  revert  to  the  crown 
as  ultima  hceresy  and  be  treated  as  a  part  of  the  national  wealth. 

Holding  it,  therefore,  to  be  in  eqmty  a  perfectly  open  question, 
in  what  manner  the  State  ought  to  deal  with  ecclesiastical  pre- 
rogatives and  ecclesiastical  privileges  in  Ireland,  we  have  three 
distinct  proposals  before  us :  the  first,  to  continue  to  the  Irish 
Church  its  dvil  privileges  and  temporal  possessions,  and  con- 
ciliate the  Roman  Catholics  by  a  liberal  sop  to  their  priesthood ; 
the  second,  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  maintain  a  rehgious  esta^ 
blishment  in  Ireland,  on  the  ground  of  expediency  and  equity, 
and  to  avert  the  worse  evil  of  an  endowment  of  Romanism ;  and 
the  third,  to  keep  things  as  they  are,  in  respect  of  Anglican 
ascendency  and  papal  voluntaryism.  There  is  yet  a  fourm — to 
transfer  or  divide  me  spoil — so  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
may  share  the  wealth  of  the  Irish  Church.  But  whatever  a 
few  years  of  amtation  may  do  towards  reconciling  men  to  some 
such  compromise  between  the  extreme  views  of  opposite  parties, 
it  is  not  at  present  a  measure  of  much  practical  vsdue  or  plausi- 
bility. 

We  have  not  space,  in  this  article,  to  examine  these  several 
prescriptions  minutely;  nor  was  this  our  object  in  bringing 
them  forward.  Our  anxiety  rather  is  to  make  it  palpable,  and 
to  proclaim  it  openly,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  question  of  re- 
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ligious  establishments  is  now  fidrly  raised,  not  as  r^ards  Ireland 
only, — ^for  we  at  once  allow  that  the  settlement  of  it  must  em- 
brace the  whole  empire,  since  we  have  no  idea  of  its  being  pos- 
sible, as  Mr.  Noel  seems  to  think,  to  confine  it  to  Ireland, — 
and,  secondly,  that  this  question  of  religious  establishments  is 
now  practicdly  raised,  in  very  different  circumstances  indeed, 
and  on  a  veiy  different  footing,  from  those  which  marked  the 
recent  keen  (uscussion  of  it  within  the  last  few  years.  When 
it  arose,  some  short  time  a^,  it  was  canvassed  veiy  much  as  a 
polemical  controversy  in  ueology :  the  abstract  lawfrdness  of 
Establishments  was  the  topic  generally  agitated ;  and  the  duty 
of  nations  and  communities,  in  reference  to  religion,  and  the 
countenance  to  be  given  to  it,  formed  the  thread  of  not  a  little 
subtile  and  intricate  argumentation.  At  that  time,  also,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  defence  of  establishments  had  the  advantage 
of  many  tendencies  in  all  the  existing  Churches  towards  improve- 
ment and  revival ;  so  at  least  many  of  their  defenders  behoved : 
in  Scotland,  the  work  of  reform  and  of  extension  was  going  on  ; 
in  England,  evangelical  piety  seemed  to  be  on  the  increase ;  and 
even  in  Ireland,  when  the  Appropriation  Clause  was  so  strenu- 
ously resisted  by  a  large  portion  of  the  religious  public,  it  was 
under  the  impression  that  the  Irish  clergy  were  becoming  really 
missionaries,  and  certainly  without  the  least  suspicion  that  the 
party  whom  their  aid  then  enabled  to  defeat  that  measure,  in 
opposition,  would  immediately  on  their  return  to  power,  exact, 
as  the  price  of  the  preserved  integrity  of  the  Church's  wealth, 
the  endowment  of  fiomanism  out  of  the  public  funds.  Now,  aU 
these  things  are  changed.  Not  to  speak  of  what  has  happened 
in  Scotland  to  make  even  politicians  of  influence  and  abihty  less 
confident  of  the  good  workmg  of  the  existing  establishment  than 
before, — ^is  it  not  a  deepening  impression  m  the  minds  of  all 
serious  thinkers,  that  the  resources  of  the  English  Church  are 
now  more  and  more  aiding  in  the  propagation  of  error  instead 
of  truth  ?  And  in  regard  to  Ireland,  what  fair  promises  in  the 
Episcopal  Establishment  have  been  blighted  ?  and  who  would 
purchase  the  small  infinitesimal  portion  of  its  endowments 
that  actuallv  goes  to  the  support  of  a  zealous  and  pure  Christi- 
anity, at  the  cost  of  a  large  grant  to  the  priests  of  Bome? 
Meanwhile,  religious  men  and  rdigious  communities  are  forced, 
more  and  more,  into  positions  of  independence :  and  there  is 
evidently  rising  a  spirit  which  all  the  sordid  policy  of  such 
shrewd  judges  of  "  human  nature"  as  our  Quarterly  jReviewer, 
with  Sydney  Smith  to  back  him,  will  not  purchase  or  tame. 
We  cannot  but  think  that,  in  this  crisis,  a  breathing  time  is 
allowed,  if  men  would  learn  wisdom,  ere  the  inevitable  crash 
comes.    Why  should  it  alarm  us,  or  seem  formidable  and  re- 
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volutionaiy,  to  avow  that  the  time  has  come,  when  it  is  a  fair 
question  whether  the  least  of  two  evils  may  not  be,  the  giving 
up  of  existing  endowments  ?  We  must  not  enter  into  the  question 
farther  at  present ;  but  we  cannot  close  without  expressmg  our 
conviction,  that  if  it  were  grappled  with,  in  this  time  of  peace^ 
by  statesmen  and  churchmen,  seeking  only  a  wise  practical  ad- 
justment,  it  might  be  found  to  have  much  less  of  real  connexion 
with  the  support  of  good  government  and  sound  religion,  than 
many  looking  at  it  from  a  distance  might  suppose.  That  the 
nation  and  its  rulers  are  bound  to  honour  Christ,  and  maintain 
his  cause,  is  a  doctrine  which  even  those  of  its  advocates  who  had 
quitted  an  Establishment  for  conscience  sake,  may  maintain  with 
as  much  tenacity  and  strength  of  conviction  as  ever ;  but  thev 
may  hold,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  nation  and  its  rulers  would, 
on  the  whole,  best  discharge  this  duty,  in  present  circimistances, 
by  having  no  established  Churches,  in  the  common  sense  of  that 
phrase  at  all.  And  as  to  the  views  of  statesmen  and  politicians, 
it  might  be  not  unwise  for  them  to  consider,  whether  it  may  not 
be  sarer  and  better  to  have  all  the  Churches  of  Christ  unestabUshed 
alike,  rather  than  to  have  the  present  plans  of  endowment  made 
the  instrument  of  corrupting  the  more  pliant  among  them,  and 
irritating  justly  the  more  conscientious  and  sincere. 
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Akt.  I. — Physical  Description  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
DiemerCs  Land,  accompanied  by  a  Geological  Map,  and  Dia- 
grams a7id  Figures  of  the  Organic  Remains.  By  P.  E.  de 
Strzelecki.     1  vol.    London :  1845. 

Journals  of  Expeditions  of  Discovery  into  Central  Australia^  and 
overland  from  Adelaide  to  King  Georges  Sound,  in  the  year 
1840-1,  sent  by  the  Colonists  of  South  Australia,  vnth  the  sanC" 
tion  and  support  of  the  Government,  including  an  Account  of 
the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Aborigines,  and  the  state  of 
their  relations  with  Europeans,  By  E.  J.  Eyre,  Resident- 
Magistrate,  Murray  Eiver.     2  vols.     London  :    1845. 

When  time  has  ripened  history,  and  the  relative  importance  of  his- 
torical events  is  valued  by  their  results,  no  event,  perhaps,  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  will  be  deemed  so  important  as  the  landing 
of  the  first  English  Colonists  on  the  American  Continent,  in  the 
year  1610  ;  and  few  of  the  eighteenth  more  important,  than  the 
settlement  of  the  first  colony  in  the  other  new  world  of  Australia  in 
1788.  England,  during  the  last  two  centuries,  has  been  sowing  the 
seeds  of  mighty  empires  in  America,  Africa,  India,  and  Australia; 
and  in  Europe  her  language,  literature,  manners,  her  principles  of 
government,  her  ideas  of  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  men  in 
social  union,  have  been  making  conquest  of  pubUc  mind  and 
opinion  in  every  country.  England  might  exult  in  her  glory, 
but  for  the  reflection  that,  in  all  physical  and  intellectual  exis- 
tence, this  maturity,  this  ripening  and  shedding  of  the  seed,  is 
but  the  prelude  to  the  withering  of  the  leaf,  and  the  decay  of  the 
parent  stem. 

In  the  half  century  which  has  elapsed  since  Lieutenant-Colonel 
CoUijDS  unfurled  the  British  flag  on  the  shore  of  Sydney  Cove, 
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and,  as  Governor,  took  formal  possession  of  the  island-continent, 
the  progress  of  this  embryo  empire  of  the  southern  hemisphere 
has  not  been  so  rapid,  nor  by  such  sound,  well-grounded  footsteps, 
as  the  progress  of  our  old  American  colonies  was,  in  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  their  establishment.  Already,  in  1670,  we 
find  it  stated  by  Sir  Josiah  Child,  in  his  Discourses  on  Trade, 
that  "  our  American  plantations  employ  near  two-thirds  of  all 
our  English  shipping,  and  thereby  give  constant  sustenance,  it 
may  be,  to  200,000  persons  here  at  home."  Barbadoes,  the  old- 
est, and  then  the  most  flourishing  of  our  West  India  possessions, 
and  Jamaica,  conquered  from  the  Spaniards  in  1655,  are  pro- 
bably included  in  this  statement,  among  "  our  American  plan- 
tations;" and  our  slave  trade,  which  in  1680  was  reckoned 
to  take  300,000  slaves  annually  from  the  African  coast,  among 
the  employments  of  our  shipping,  and  the  sustenance  of  our  po- 
pulation ascribed  to  them.  There  were  causes,  however,  both 
physical  and  social,  why  the  development  of  our  early  American 
colonies  was  more  rapid,  healthy,  and  sound,  than  that  of  our  co- 
lonies in  Australia. 

Our  American  colonies  had  the  advantage  of  possessing  vari- 
ous secondary  staple  products,  such  as  tar,  pitch,  turpentine, 
potashes,  spars,  staves,  which  a  wooded  country,  in  the  process  of 
being  cleared  and  made  arable,  yields  to  the  industry  of  the 
first  settlers.  These  rude  articles,  requiring  no  skill  or  capital, 
but  simply  labour  to  produce  them,  are  in  fact,  necessaries  of 
life,  without  which  tne  movement  of  civilized  society  could 
scarcely  go  on,  and  which  the  old  cultivated  countries  of  Europe 
could  not  produce  in  sufficient  abundance.  Australia  has  no 
such  minor  staple  articles,  and  no  cheaply  accessible  markets  for 
their  sale,  even  if  she  could  produce  them.  The  isolated  settler 
there  cannot,  as  in  America,  produce  with  his  axe,  and  the  la- 
bour of  his  family,  something  of  value,  of  small  value  indeed,  but 
saleable  or  exchangeable,  and  thus  apply  his  time  profitably  while 
his  crops  are  growing,  or  the  weather  interrupts  field-work.  He 
has  no  secondary  product  to  turn  to  at  home  with  his  family, 
and  his  spare  days  and  hours  are  lost,  or  non-productive,  com- 
pared to  the  settler^s  in  America.  Australia,  wanting  those  mi- 
nor staple  products,  wants  also  one  main  element  of  social  pros- 
perity, the  middle  class  between  the  producers  and  the  exporters 
of  those  products,  the  class  of  dealers  who,  as  store-keepers  in 
every  village,  (often  the  first  inhabitants,  and  even  the  foimders 
of  the  forest-village,)  or  as  travelling  merchants  going  from  settler 
to  settler,  buy  up  or  barter  for  the  smallest  quantities  of  those 
products,  and  carry  trade  and  civilization  into  the  depths  of  the 
back  woods.  The  most  ignorant  of  the  working  class  of  emi- 
grants can  appreciate  the  advantage  of  having  a  secondary  branch 
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of  indujstiy  on  his  own  land  besides  the  crops,  buyers  at  his  door 
to  give  something  for  the  product,  and,  in  the  class  of  dealers, 
a  visible  step  in  me  social  scale,  which  is  above  his  own,  but  is 
quite  within  his  reach  to  attain  for  himself  or  his  children.  The 
tide  of  migration,  therefore,  from  Europe,  always  sets  most 
strongly  towards  the  American  shores.  America  had  also,  from 
the  first,  a  staple  article  in  tobacco,  for  the  more  wealthy  class  of 
emigrants,  one  requiring  and  remunerating  the  outlay  of  capital, 
and  which  other  countries  consume,  and  cannot  produce  of  the 
same  quality.  As  early  as  1618,  it  was  an  article  of  export,  and 
in  1620,  warehouses  were  established  in  Holland,  at  Middleburg 
and  Flushing,  for  the  receiving  and  assorting  of  American  to- 
bacco. Rice  was  not  extensively  cultivated  in  the  southern  set- 
tlements imtil  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  supposed  that  rice 
was  first  introduced  into  Carolina  about  1702.  The  culture  of 
silk  was  fruitlessly  attempted  in  Greorgia  before  the  introduction 
of  cotton.  Tobacco,  rice,  and  cotton,  are  now  the  great  staple 
products  on  which  much  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  Ame- 
rican empire  is  founded.  Australia  has  not  the  physical  advan- 
tage of  producing  any  one  staple  article  peculiar  to  her  climates, 
soils,  or  mineral  products.  As  a  seat  for  colonies,  she  is  the 
poorest^of  countries,  in  natural  sources  of  wealth.  Our  colonies 
m  Australia  labour,  also,  under  a  social  disadvantage  from  which 
our  American  colonies  were  exempt.  In  1610,  and  for  almost 
a  century  and  arhalf  after  that  date,  female  work  was,  in  all  civi- 
lized society  as  then  existing,  almost  as  valuable  as  the  work  of 
men.  The  clothing  material,  linen  and  woollen,  of  all  the  la- 
bouring population,  and  even  high  up  in  the  middle  class,  waa 
produced  by  household  industry,  in  tnat  stage  of  the  progress  of 
society.  In  every  family  the  females  were  constantly  occupied 
in  spinning,  knitting,  often  in  weaving,  in  bleaching,  falling, 
dyeing,  or  m  preparing  the  raw  material,  produced  at  nome,  for 
those  operations.  Money  was  saved,  or  even  gained  by  this  fa- 
mily manufacturing.  The  wives  and  daughters  of  the  pilgrim- 
fathers  in  America,  could  earn  by  the  spinning-wheel  and  loom, 
something  for  the  family  support,  or  save  some  outlay,  as  well  as 
their  husbands  and  brothers.  The  female  half  of  the  emigrant 
body  were  not  an  unproductive  half  in  respect  of  the  value  of 
their  labour,  which  they  now  are.  In  the  progress  of  society, 
capital,  skill,  and  machinery  in  factory-industry,  have  entirely 
extinguished  this  family-industry.  The  world  is  supplied  with 
much  cheaper  and  better  clotUng-material  than  the  nousewife 
and  her  daughters  could  spin  and  weave  ;  and  the  use  of  finer 
BtuflF  has  refined  the  general  taste,  so  that  the  rude,  coarse  cloth- 
ing material  of  domestic  manufacture,  in  a  former  state  of  soci- 
ety, is  rejected  by  all.     England  was  ripe  for  this  change,  from 
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family  to  factory  production.  The  change  was  gradual.  The 
time  and  labour  employed  in  producing  mferior  clothing  mate- 
rial by  household  industry,  was  gradually  absorbed  by  other  em- 
ployments, and  reinvested  in  new  occupations.  But  there  are 
classes,  positions,  and  countries,  in  which  no  reinvestment  can  be 
found  for  this  time  and  labour  of  the  female  population.  Their 
industrial  resources  are  not  sufficiently  developed  and  ramified. 
They  are  not  ripe  for  this  change.  France  and  Germany  per- 
haps, with  their  vast  population  of  small,  poor,  working  land- 
holders, are  not  in  a  social  position  sufficiently  advanced,  to  ad- 
mit of  the  home  industry  of  the  female  population  being  super- 
seded by  the  cheaper  and  better  fabrics  of  a  comparativdy  small 
body  of  manufacturers,  collected,  with  their  capital,  skill,  and 
machinery,  in  a  few  localities.  The  wants  of  the  population, 
their  tastes,  habits,  and  the  occupations  for  supplying  those 
tastes,  wants,  and  habits,  are  not  sufficient  to  absorb  the  time 
and  labour  so  suddenly  disengaged  from  household  industry. 
Those  countries  are  doing,  by  encouragement  from  their  Govern- 
ments, in  one  generation,  in  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  years,  what 
in  England  was  only  accompUshed  by  the  natural  progress  of  so- 
ciety in  five  generations,  or  in  a  century  and  a  half.  The  moral 
and  social  effects  in  France  and  Germany  of  this  precocious 
change,  are  evidently  evil.  The  time  and  labour  saved  by  the 
application  of  capital,  skill,  and  machineiy,  is  not  a  gain  but  a 
loss,  if  there  be  nothing  to  which  the  saved  time  and  labour  can 
be  applied.  It  is  a  saving  to  idleness  and  its  moral  and  social 
evils,  not  to  industry  and  its  fruits.  From  the  social  state  of  the 
parent  coimtiy  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  female  half  of  the 
emigrants  from  it  to  America  were  productively  employed,  and 
had  the  skill  and  acquired  operative  dexterity,  and  use  of  imple- 
ments, to  be  so,  as  well  as  the  males  in  the  colony.  In  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  social  state  is  so  changed,  that  the  parent 
country  sends  out,  in  a  body  of  1000  emigrants,  only  one-half, 
pnly  500,  whose  labour  is  really  productive,  and  of  value  to  the 
colony ;  and  that  half  has  to  support  the  non-productive  half. 
Cooking,  washing,  bed-making,  and  house-cleanmg,  are  needful, 
but  not  gainful  occupations ;  and  modem  colonies  in  which  these 
are  almost  the  only  occupations  in  which  one-half  of  the  popula- 
tion are  engaged,  cannot  advance  so  rapidly  as  the  more  ancient, 
in  which  all  were,  by  the  application  of  tneir  time,  labour,  and 
skill,  employed  in  giving  a  value  to  the  raw  material  of  the  co- 
lony, and  earning  their  own  sul^stence  by  productive  industry. 
These  physical  and  social  causes  may  account,  in  part,  for  the 
much  slower  progress  of  our  Australian,  than  of  our  old  Ameri- 
can colonies  in  the  same  space  of  time ; — but  we  shall  return  to  the 
economical  state  of  those  colonies,  when  we  have  given  some  ac- 
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count  of  M.  de  Strzelecki's  physical  description  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

M.  de  Strzelecki,  a  nobleman  of  Prussian  Poland,  we  believe, 
is  one  of  those  rarely  ^fted  travellers,  who  unites  to  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  physical  sciences,  great  power  of  observation, 
clear  and  distinct  views,  and  indefatigable  perseverance.     He  is 
a  worthv  follower  in  the  career  of  Leopola  von  Buch,  and  von 
Humboldt.    M,  de  Strzelecki  has  occupied  twelve  years  in  travels, 
and  voyages  round   the  globe,  exploring   "North  and  South 
America,  part  of  the  West  Indies,  the  South  Sea  Islands,  New 
Zealand,  New  South  Wales,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  Javanese 
Islands,  part  of  China  and  the  East  Indies,  and  Egypt."     This 
Physical  Description  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  comprehends  the  fruits  of  five  years  of  continual  labour 
and  observation,  during  a  tour  of  7000  miles  on  foot.     It  is  a 
work  of  science,  not  a  book  of  travels.     M,  de  Strzelecki  gives  us 
the  results  of  his  researches,  not  the  narrative  of  incidents  and 
casual  observations  occurring  to  him ;  and  from  the  value  of  the 
few  notes  in  which  these  are  occasionally  given,  we  regret  that 
the  traveller  had  not  adopted  the  less  rigidly  scientific,  but  much 
more  instructive  and  agreeable  form  of  a  personal  narrative  of 
his  travels.     The  work  is  divided  into  eight  sections.     The  first 
section  gives  a  clear  and  distinct  account  of  the  marine  and  land 
surveys  of  the  country ;  the  second  gives  the  traveller's  observa- 
tions on  terrestrial  magnetism ;  the  third  treats  of  the  mineralogy 
and  geology  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land ;  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  of  the  climatology,  the  fossil  and  the  exist- 
ing flora,  and  the  fossU  and  the  existing  fauna,  of  those  comitries. 
The  subjects  of  these  sections  do  not  admit  of  abridgment  or 
extract ;  for  the  research  and  study  of  years  in  the  sciences  con- 
nected with  them,  may  be  contained  in  the  columns  of  a  table, 
or  in  a  coloured  map,  or  diagram.     The  geolomst  and  naturaUst 
would  not  be  satisfied  without  the  whole ;  and  to  the  ordinary 
reader  the  whole  would  be  tedious,  and  the  abridgment  would 
be  unintelligible.     We  hasten,  therefore,   to  the   seventh  and 
eighth  sections,  which  are  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
to  the  unscientific  world.     The   seventh  section   treats  of  the 
aborigines;  the  eighth,  of  the  colonists — of  the  economy,  the 
soil,  sheep-farming,  tillage,  and  improvements  of  the  two*  colonies. 
New  South  Wales,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.     Both  sections  are 
full  of  such  new  information  and  reflections,  that  we    regret 
they  form  so  small  a  portion  of  M.  de  Strzelecki's  work. 

Mr.  Eyre,  after  the  narrative  of  a  long  and  disastrous  expedi- 
tion by  land,  in  1840-1,  from  Adelaide,  in  the  south-east,  to 
King  &eorge's  Sound,  or  Swan  River  district,  in  the  south-west, 
during  which  he  was,  for  more  than  a  year,  in  the  wild  waste* 
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with  the  natives,  gives,  in  his  second  volume,  a  very  interesting 
account  of  their  social  condition,  their  manners  and  customs,  and 
of  the  evils  and  benefits  to  them,  produced  by  our  colonization  of 
their  country.  Mr.  Evre  has  been,  since  his  return  in  1841,  and 
is  at  present,  the  resident  stipendiary  magistrate  at  Moorunda, 
on  the  Murray  River ;  and,  in  the  course  of  his  official  duty,  is 
in  frequent  intercourse  with  the  aborigines,  travels  among  them, 
visits  the  various  tribes  who  come  wimin  his  district,  hears  and 
settles  their  disputes  with  each  other,  or  with  the  colonists,  and 
has  a  personal  influence  among  them  greater  than  any  European 
ever  acquired  before.  He  is  also  in  a  position  both  to  acquire  more 
information,  and  to  observe  more  impartially,  than  the  colonists, 
whose  opinions  are  often  clouded  by  the  prejudices  of  their  igno- 
rant white  servants ;  who,  with  the  ferocity  of  convicts  out  of 
sight  of  control,  inflict  injuries  on  the  natives,  which  they  excuse 
by  exaggerating  their  savage  and  brutal  nature.  Mr.  Eyre's 
account  of  them,  which  nearly  fills  his  second  volume,  is  highly 
interesting  and  important ;  and  impresses  the  reader  with  the 
conviction  that  it  is  a  dispassionate,  faithful  representation,  by  a 
man  free  from  prejudices  for  or  against  the  native  race,  and  of 
more  than  ordinary  powers,  as  well  as  opportunities  of  observation. 
The  aborigines  of  Australia,  in  the  opmion  of  Count  Strzelecki, 
which  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Eyre's  observations,  are  not  physically 
difierent  in  structure,  strength,  fonn  of  skull,  or  of  osteological 
frame,  from  any  other  race  of  uncivilized  men  finding  their  sub- 
sistence from  the  natural  products  of  their  country  by  the  exer- 
tion of  the  natural  powers  and  faculties  required  to  obtain  it. 
M.  de  Strzelecki  makes  the  just  observation,  that  hitherto,  in 
physical  geography,  races  of  men  have  been  determined  as  difie- 
rent by  the  characteristics  which  their  external  organization 
presents ;  but  the  instinctive  and  mental  faculties  pecuhar  to  each 
race,  and  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  local  circumstances  in 
which  that  race  is  placed,  furnish  the  true  principles  of  a  classifi- 
cation. It  is  the  continual  exercise,  in  fact,  of  these  instinctive 
and  mental  fax^ulties,  which  develops  or  modifies  the  external 
organs  differently  imder  different  circumstances.  The  Australian 
natives  are  of  quick  perception,  and  retentive  memory,  seeing, 
and  imitating  readily,  the  slightest  peculiarity  in  individuals ;  and, 
like  all  wanaering  savages,  endowed  with  great  acuteness  of  the 
senses,  and  great  powers  of  recognition  oi  what  they  have  seen, 
or  heard  of,  before.  They  are  thoughtless,  good-natured,  fond  of 
their  children — ^although,  from  pride,  policy,  or  probably  troia 
unrestrained  polygamy,  and  the  servitude  of  their  wives,  they 
express  no  affection  for  the  mothers ;  but,  after  a  long  absence, 
will  dt  down,  and  act,  and  look,  as  if  they  had  never  been  out  of 
the  encampment.    In  this  custom,  and  in  the  ceremonial  of  visits, 
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and  of  hospitality,  there  is  a  great  similarity  with  the  customs  of 
the  North  American  Indians,  as  described  by  Catlin.  Under 
similar  circumstances,  similar  customs  exhibit  themselyes  among 
mankind,  although  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  natural  connexion 
between  the  custom  and  the  circumstance,  or  tell  why  the  latter 
should  produce  the  former. 

''  It  is  a  mistaken  idea,  as  well  as  an  unjust  one,"  says  Mr.  Eyre, 
"  that  supposes  the  natives  to  be  without  sensibility  of  feeling.  Upon 
meeting  children  after  a  long  absence,  I  have  seen  parents  fall  upon 
their  necks,  and  weep  bitterly.  The  following  is  a  case  in  point : 
A  fine,  intelligent  young  boy  was,  by  his  father's  consent,  living  with 
me  at  the  Murray  river  for  many  weeks,  but  upon  the  old  man's  going 
into  Adelaide,  he  took  his  son  away  to  accompany  him.  Whilst  tiiere, 
the  boy  died,  and  for  nearly  a  year  I  never  saw  any  thing  more  of  the 
&.ther,  although  he  had  been  occasionally  within  a  few  miles  of  my 
neighbourhood.  One  day,  however,  I  was  out  shooting  about  three 
miles  from  home,  and  accidentally  fell  in  with  him.  Upon  seeing  me, 
he  immediately  burst  into  tears,  and  was  unable  to  speak.  It  was  the 
first  time  he  had  met  me  since  his  son's  death,  and  my  presence  forcibly 
reminded  him  of  his  loss.  The  same  circumstance  occurred  when  he 
accompanied  me  to  the  house,  where  every  thing  he  saw  recalled  the 
memory  of  his  child." 

Mr.  Eyre  gives  them  credit  for  some  delicacy  of  feeling  and 
innate  propriety  of  behaviour,  which  lead  them  to  avoid  what  may 
be  rude  or  ofiFensive  to  others,  and  mentions  an  instance  of  a 
native  dance  at  which  they  were,  as  usual,  in  a  state  of  complete 
nudity.  One  of  the  natives  saw  a  white  woman  at  a  little  dis- 
tance approaching,  and  they  all,  with  one  accord,  crossed  over  to 
the  busnes  where  their  cloaks  were,  put  them  on,  and  resumed 
their  amusement.  They  are  considered  by  the  colonists  a 
cowardly  race;  but  as  far  as  they  can  show  courage  among 
themselves,  against  men  upon  an  equality  in  respect  ot  weapons, 
they  are  considered,  by  Mr.  Eyre,  equal  to  other  men.  They  have 
not  the  fire-arms,  nor  the  ferocity  of  the  emancipated  convict ; 
but  in  the  better  part  of  courage — calmness,  endurance,  self- 
possession,  and  resources  in  circumstances  of  danger — ^they  are 
unequalled  by  the  white  race  settled  in  their  countnr.  They 
meet  and  surmount  the  dangers  peculiar  to  their  local  circum- 
stances. The  wars  between  tribes  are  not  bloody.  It  rarely 
happens  that  more  than  one  or  two  are  killed,  though  hun- 
dreas  may  have  iSeen  engaged.  Fights  are  sometimes  witnessed 
by  men  who  are  not  concerned  in  them,  and  by  the  women  and 
cnildren.  Males  are  obliged  always  to  take  part  with  their  own 
tribe  and  relatives  ;  but  women  and  children  are  never  butchered 
after  a  battle.  They  are  not  a  blood-thirsty  race.  Revenge  for 
injuries,  such  as  the  murder  of  a  friend  or  relative,  is  only  to  be 
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appeased  by  blood,  as  among  all  ancivilized  nations;  but  the 
Australian  nations  have  made  one  step  towards  civilization,  which 
places  them  in  advance,  by  many  ages,  of  the  New  Zealanders 
or  the  North  American  Inoians.  The  injuries,  whether  in  the 
case  of  individuals  or  of  tribes,  for  which  blood  is  demanded,  are 
expiated  by  a  shedding  of  blood  not  involving  the  loss  of  life. 
The  perpetrators  of  the  injury,  after  much  ceremony  and  talking, 
present  their  left  shoulder,  and  the  injured  party  pierces  with  a 
spear  the  left  arm,  a  little  below  the  shoiilder,  and  thus  the  in- 
jury is  expiated,  the  honour  of  the  injured  vindicated,  and  his 
revenge  appeased.  This  custom,  or  rude  approach  to  a  legal  or 
customary  restraint  .upon  the  savage  instinct  of  revenge,  is  very 
remarkable.  When  we  look  at  the  customs,  languages,  arts, 
and  implements  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
we  may  almost  doubt  whether  all  that  we  see  be  not  i^ther  the 
debris  and  remnants  of  a  once  much  higher  state  of  civilization, 
than  the  gradual  advances  of  the  natives  from  a  lower  to 
a  higher  and  higher  condition  of  humanity.  The  aborigines  of 
Australia,  if  classed  according  to  their  mental  powers  and  capa- 
bility of  civilization,  would  probably  stand  next  to  the  New  Zea- 
landers and  Sandwich  Islanders,  and  above  the  natives  of  Ota- 
heitee.  They  seem  to  want  the  energy  of  character  of  the  two 
former  races,  and  the  licentiousness,  and  softness,  the  corruption 
before  civilization,  of  the  latter.  The  food  of  the  aborigines  is 
not  to  be  obtained  in  the  same  districts  at  all  seasons.  The 
scarcity  of  water,  also,  renders  some  tracts  of  country  uninhabit- 
able at  certain  seasons.  The  nomade  life  and  its  evil — its  influ- 
ence in  the  steppes  of  Asia,  as  in  the  Llanos,  or  Pampas  of  South 
America,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  civilization  by  tne  sameness 
and  paucity  of  the  objects  in  the  pastoral  or  wandering  life,  for 
human  intelligence  and  industry  to  act  upon — is  by  nature  im- 
posed upon  the  natives  of  Australia ;  and  in  comparing  them  with 
populations  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  apparently  more  advanced 
m  civilization  or  intellectual  power,  this  element  of  barbarism 
should  be  taken  into  account.  They  have  no  houses,  huts,  or 
wigwams,  for  permanent  dwellings,  because  there  is  no  perma- 
nent supply  of  food  in  any  one  locality.  They  must  wander  for 
subsistence  to  tracts  often  very  distant  from  each  other,  at  differ- 
ent seasons.  But  they  are  not  without  food,  even  in  abundant 
supply.  In  some  of  the  many  books  on  Australia  which  the  press 
pours  forth  every  year,  the  natives  are  describea  as  a  wretched 
starving  race,  below  the  ordinary  standard  of  humanity  in  habits 
and  intellect,  and  supporting  a  miserable  existence  by  eating 
lizards,  disgusting  maggots  bred  in  the  trees,  serpents  and  grubs. 
We  devour  crabs,  lobsters,  oysters,  without  being  horror-struck 
at  their  resemblance  to  huge  spiders,  boiled  scorpions^  or  raw 
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worms.  Among  our  five  senses,  taste  seems  to  be  specially  made 
a  fool  of  by  sight.  Captain  Grey,  in  his  travels  on  the  west  coast 
of  Australia,  says,  "  generally  speaking,  the  natives  live  well. 
In  some  districts  there  may,  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  be 
a  deficiency  of  food  ;  but  if  such  be  the  case,  those  tracts  are,  for 
the  time,  deserted."  A  traveller,  he  says,  or  even  a  strange  na- 
tive may,  in  some  latitudes,  starve  if  he  has  no  one  to  point  out 
to  him  the  vegetable  productions  fit  for  food  with  which  the  soil 
beneath  his  feet  is  teeming.  *'  The  same  rule  holds  good,"  he 
adds,  ^^  with  regard  to  animal  productions;  for  example,  the  shrub, 
or  tree  xanthornia,  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  continent,  afibrds 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fragrant  grubs,  which  an  epicure 
would  delight  in  when  once  he  had  so  far  overcome  his  prejudices 
as  to  taste  them."  Mr.  Eyre  gives  a  list  of  the  edible  articles 
used  by  the  natives,  viz.,  salt  water  and  fi:«sh  water  fish  and 
shell-fish,  and  the  rivers  abound  in  large  fish,  fresh  water 
turtle,  frogs,  rats,  mice,  lizards,  most  kinds  of  snakes  and 
reptiles,  grubs,  moths,  white  ants,  larv33  of  insects,  birds'  eggs, 
kangaroos,  opossums,  squirrels,  sloths,  wallabies,  wild  dogs, 
wombats,  ducks,  geese,  wud  turkey,  swan,  pelican,  pheasant,  and 
other  animals ;  besides  a  great  variety  of  roots  and  vegetable 
productions.  "  Of  these  articles,"  Mr.  Eyre  says,  "  many  are  not 
only  procurable  in  abundance,  but  in  such  vast  quantities  at  the 
proper  season,  as  to  afibrd,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  an 
ample  means  of  subsistence  to  many  hundreds  of  natives  congre- 
gated in  one  place." 

If  cannibalism  be  known  among  some  tribes — which  is  not  well 
authenticated — ^it  is  resorted  to  not  from  want  of  food,  but  from 
the  belief  in  a  sorcery  by  which  supernatural  powers  are  to  be 
acquired  by  tasting  human  flesh,  or  to  be  communicated  to 
spears  smeared  with  the  fat  of  a  human  body ;  and  the  bodies 
so  applied  are  those  of  persons  who  have  died  from  wounds  or 
disease.  The  nets  and  implements  for  catching  their  food,  the 
sagacity  and  perceptive  powers  in  discovering,  and  perseverance 
and  forethought  in  reaching  in  due  time  the  distncts  in  which 
their  food  can  be  found  for  a  season,  their  weapons,  baskets, 
canoes,  show  no  want  of  intellect  and  ingenuity. 

The  government  of  this  people  seems  to  be  entirely  patriarchal. 
The  fatner  in  the  family,  the  elders  in  the  tribe,  appear  to  have 
authority ;  but  no  chief  of  a  tribe,  or  king  over  several  tribes,  is 
acknowledged.  Their  affairs  are  managed  by  conferences  at 
meetings  of  tribes.  These  meetings  are  frequent,  because,  by  a 
singular  social  institution  common  to  all  the  Australian  tribes, 
although  using  dialects  unintelligible  to  each  other,  and  separated 
by  great  distances,  and  by  differences  of  climate  and  means  of 
subsistence,  there  are,  between  boyhood  and  middle  age,  five 
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steps  or  grades  each  with  its  peculiar  restrictions  on  the  kinds  of 
food  to  be  used  by  the  men  belonging  to  it.  In  advancing  from 
one  grade  to  another,  a  considerable  ceremonial  meeting  is  held^ 
and  on  conferring  the  highest  grade,  tribes  are  assembled  from  a 
distance  of  seventy  miles  rouna  ;  and  M.  de  Strzelecki  was  told 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  approach  within  ten  miles  of  the  meet- 
ing place.  In  this  singular  social  institution — upheld  by  no  civil 
or  religious  authority,  but  merely  as  traditionary  custom — ^may 

I)robabIy  be  traced  the  rudiments  of  some  social  arrangements 
ike  the  divisions  into  castes  using  different  food,  of  the  popula- 
tion of  India.  The  Australian  tnbes  appear  to  have  had  a  com- 
mon origin  and  language;  although  the  dialects=  of  neighbouring 
tribes  are,  in  some  cases,  unintelligible  to  each  other,  and  they 
can  only  communicate  together  by  a  third  dialect  understood  by 
both.  This  greater  coincidence  in  language  between  tribes 
widely  separated  from  each  other,  as  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
Continent,  than  between  tribes  now  living  near  to  each  other,  is 
ineeniously  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Eyre,  by  supposing  the  country 
to  nave  been  peopled  originally  by  one  race  in  two  divisions,  which 
followed  the  opposite  coasts,  and  that,  subsequently,  a  third  divi- 
sion of  the  same  race  has  come  in  by  a  third  route,  in  the  centre 
of  the  country,  between  the  two,  and  brought  with  it  some  dif- 
ference in  dialect  and  customs.  It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of 
the  missionaries,  Messieurs  Schurman,  Meyer,  Teichelman,  and 
others,  who  have  paid  much  attention  to  these  dialects,  that  not- 
withstanding the  great  differences  in  words,  and  even  in  those 
least  liable  to  be  disused  or  changed,  the  similarity,  in  structure 
and  in  other  circumstances,  outweighs  the  discordance,  and  that 
the  dialects  now  in  use  have  had  a  common  root,  and  the  peo- 
ple, notwithstanding  some  difference  in  customs  in  different  dis- 
tricts, have  had  a  common  origin. 

One  of  the  most  revolting  and  disgraceftd  sophisms  by  which 
private  cupidity  has  successrally  deluded  the  British  Government 
into  measures  for  the  interests  of  a  few  individuals,  under  the  pre- 
text of  a  principle  of  pubUc  law  and  right,  sanctioned  by  reason 
and  religion,  is  that  the  native  uncivilized  inhabitants  of  a  country, 
the  wild  aborigines,  are  not  the  rightftd  owners  of  the  land  of 
their  nativity,  liie  land  which  they  merely  live  upon,  but  do  not 
cultivate ;  that  the  foreign  colonists,  who  intrude  into,  settle  on, 
and  cultivate  this  land,  become,  ipso  facto,  the  legitimate  owners, 
and  may  expel  the  aborigines  who  do  not  cultivate  it,  but  merely 
live  upon  it  by  hunting,  fishing,  and  gathering  the  roots,  fruits, 
and  spontaneous  products  of  the  soil ;  and  may  do  so  justly,  by  the 
law  of  God  and  man.  The  natives  have  no  rights  of  property, 
according  to  this  sophism,  in  the  soil  of  their  native  land,  because 
they  do  not  plough,  sow,  and  reap,  and  make  it  available  for  a 
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civilized  subsistence.  On  this  new  nrinciple  in  the  moral  code^ 
our  encroachments  on  the  natives  of  New  IZIealand,  the  grants  by 
our  Government  to  speculating  land-companies  on  the  Exchange 
of  London,  of  land  of  which  the  natives  had  a  distinct  appropria- 
tion among  themselves  by  tribes,  and  proprietary  rights  which  no 
individual  of  a  tribe  had  a  power  to  a;lienate — our  deportation  of  all 
the  natives  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  whom  we  had  not  starved  or 
massacred,  to  Flinders  Island  in  Bass  Strait,  where  the  miserable 
remnant  of  the  people  we  tore  from  their  native  home  are  perish- 
ing from  the  face  of  the  earth — the  American  aggressions  on,  and 
occiipation  of,  the  himting  territories  of  the  Ladian  tribes,  and 
the  French  razzias  in  Africa  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  civi- 
lized agricultural  colonies  in  a  land  now  only  occupied  or  overrun 
by  the  wandering  Arab  tribes  and  their  flocks,  may  all  be  justified, 
— all  are  deeds  equally  conformable  to  this  law  of  nature  and  of 
nations,  that  the  more  civilized  may,  as  matter  of  right,  seize  on 
the  land  which  the  less  civihzed  do  not  use  and  cultivate.  It  is 
reasoned  thus ;  and  this  reasoning  is  unblushingly  avowed  and 
acted  upon  by  our  land  speculators  who  receive,  and  by  our  colo- 
nial department  which  grants,  allotments  of  land  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  The  earth,  it  is  piously  observed,  was  given  by 
its  Creator  to  man  to  live  on,  to  use  and  cultivate,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  civilized  subsistence  for  the  human  race  in  the  highest 
moral  and  Christian  state  which  human  nature  here  on  eartn  can 
attain ;  therefore,  if  a  wild  uncivilized  race  of  natives  in  a  country 
merely  wander  over  its  surface,  living  on  its  spontaneous  produc- 
tions, the  wild  fruits,  game,  fish,  without  cmtivating  the  land, 
and  raising  a  more  abundant  and  civilized  subsistence  out  of  it, 
they  may  be  justly,  legitimately,  and  on  right  principle  before 
God  and  man,  driven  out,  and  dispossessed  by  those  who  can  culti- 
vate the  land,  and  bring  it  by  their  industry  to  the  use  for  which 
it  was  intended  by  the  Creator,  the  abode  of  civilized  Christian 
men.  Now  the  premises  here  are  right,  but  the  conclusion  is 
wrong.  The  earth  is  no  doubt  given  to  man  for  his  support,  and 
in  a  civilized,  rather  than  in  a  savage  state ;  but  are  we  to  con- 
clude from  this  that  we  are  to  despoil,  expel,  or  massacre  our 
fellow-men  who  are  in  a  savage  state,  instead  of  reclaiming,  and 
enlightening,  and  civilizing  them,  if  we  can,  and  letting  them 
alone  if  we  cannot  I  The  use  and  cultivation  of  the  land  are  but 
relative  terms.  The  savage  who  merely  hunts  over  it,  uses  it  for 
his  subsistence  as  well  as  me  farmer  who  ploughs  and  sows  every 
foot  of  it.  It  is  but  in  the  quantity  of  subsistence  derived  from  .a 
given  area  of  land,  that  the  savage  native  and  the  civilized  colo- 
nist differ  as  to  the  use  of  it ;  ana  if  the  use,  the  productive  use, 
be  the  basis  of  proprietary  right,  what  right  would  landholders  in 
a  civilized  countiy,  in  England  for  instance,  have  to  their  estates, 
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if  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  others,  for  example  their  tenants, 
understood  and  could  practise  agriculture,  or  the  productive 
cultivation  of  land,  much  better,  and  therefore  had  a  better 
right  to  the  property  of  the  land,  since  they  could  produce  more 
suDsistence  for  man  from  it  ?  Civilization  itself  is  but  a  relative 
term,  and  can  confer  no  legitimate  right  on  man  in  one  state,  to 
appropriate  to  themselves  what  "is  not  their  own,  but  the  ne- 

fiected  property  of  men  in  another  state.     On  a  jury  we  would 
old  it  to  be  no  excuse  for  a  thief,  that  the  man  whose  pocket  he 
had  picked  was  drunk,  or  blind,  or  an  idiot.     Our  colonial  de- 
partment not  only  admits  the  excuse,  but  acts  upon  it.     The 
fight  of  our  Government  to  the  land  which  it  has  granted  in 
Australia  to  emigration  companies  or  individual  settlers,  stands 
upon  no  better  grounds,  socially,  morally,  or  religiously  consi- 
dered, than  this  sophism  affords.     The  principle  and  the  practice 
of  our  colonization  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  will  be  the  in- 
delible blot  on  British  history  in  the  nineteenth  century.     It  can 
only  be  accounted  for  from  the  want  of  a  permanent  Board  or 
Head  for  colonial  affairs.     By  the  rapid  succession  of  colonial 
ministers  on  every  political  change  in  the  Cabinet,  a  new  man  is 
placed  for  a  year  or  two  in  charge  of  affairs  to  which  the  study 
and  experience  of  a  life  time  are  required,  and  he  must  of  neces- 
sity depend  on  men  he  has  found  in  permanent  subordinate  situ- 
ations in  the  colonial  department,  who  may  be  sufficiently  faith- 
ful, exact  in  the  routine  of  business,  and  well  informed,  but  are 
not  responsible  for  the  advice  they  give,  and  are  in  the  position 
which  in  this  country  always,  and  justly,  is  loaded  with  tne  pub- 
lic distrust  and  dislike,  that  of  secret  unseen  advisers — not  of  a 
Sublic  board  acting  under  the  eye  of  the  public.     It  may  be 
oubted  if  advisers  bred  in  the  routine  of  the  Colonial  Office  are 
above  the  views  of  the  petty  colonial  policy  of  times  of  a  lower 
moral  standard  in  national  acts,  than  that  which  the  present  gene- 
ration applies  to  public  men  anil  measures.     It  would  be  ridicu- 
lous to  assert  that  the  public  responsible  men,  the  Cabinet  Minis- 
ters, who,  on  each  change  of  administration,  take  the  important 
charge  of  colonial  affairs,  are  self-acting  in  their  office,  judge  from 
their  own  knowledge,  have  weighed  the  information  laid  before 
them,  deliberately  by  themselves,  colony  by  colony,  case  by  case, 
interest  by  interest,  without  trusting  to  the  opinion  of  irrespon- 
sible officials  under  them,  who  in  reality  manage  the  colonial 
affairs  of  the  empire  under  their  name  and  responsibility.     It 
would  require  the  lifetime  of  the  oldest,  and  the  abilities  of  the 
ablest,  of  the  public  men  who,  in  the  course  of  thirty  years,  have 
held  the  department  of  colonial  affairs,  to  understand,  and  satis- 
factorily to  their  own  consciousness  of  the  trust,  to  manage  the 
complicated  interests  of  oui  colonial  empire ;  yet  there  are  at  pre- 
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sent  four  public  men  living,  none  of  them  very  aged,  Sir  George 
Murray,  Lord  Glenelg,  Lord  John  Eussell,  and  Lord  Stanley, 
who  have  held  the  office  of  minister  of  the  colonies.  With  such 
a  brief  tenure  of  office,  with  the  unavoidable  ignorance  of  the 
peculiar  local  interests  and  circumstances  of  the  business  in  the 
department  to  which  they  have  been  appointed  by  chance  in  the 
distribution  of  office,  and  with  the  drawbacks  on  their  time  and 
minds,  of  parliamentary  business,  party  discussions,  ministerial 
meetings,  cabinet  councils,  and  white-bait  dinners,  it  would  be 
^unjust  to  throw  upon  the  individual  ministers  the  faults  of  the 
system  and  position  in  which  they  are  placed.  They  are  not 
to  blame  for  continuing  to  act  on  the  system  which  their  pre- 
decessors acted  upon,  and  the  principles  of  which  they  have  not 
had  the  time  to  examine,  before  they  are  called  upon  to  sanction 
it  by  renewed  acts.  Li  this  way  we  must  account  for  the  un- 
principled aggressions  on  the  property  of  the  natives  in  Australia, 
permitted  under  each  succeedmg  minister  of  colonial  affairs,  al- 
though each  individually  would  have  cut  off  his  right  hand  rather 
than  have  given,  knowingly  and  deliberately,  his  official  sanction 
to  such  atrocious  violations  of  justice  and  humanity. 

"  It  has  generally  been  imagined,"  says  Mr.  Eyre,  "  but  with  great 
injustice,  as  well  as  incorrectness,  that  the  natives  have  no  idea  of 
property  in  land,  or  of  proprietary  rights  connected  with  it.  Nothing 
can  be  farther  from  the  truth  than  this  assumption,  although  men  of 
high  character  and  standing,  and  who  are  otherwise  benevolently  in- 
cHned  towards  the  natives,  have  distinctly  denied  this  right,  and 
maintained  that  the  natives  were  not  entitled  to  have  any  choice  of 
land  reserved  for  them  out  of  their  own  possessions,  and  in  their 
respective  districts. 

"  In  the  public  journals  of  the  colonies,  the  question  has  often  been 
discussed,  and  the  same  unjust  assertion  put  forth.  A  single  quota- 
tion will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  spirit  prevailing  upon  this  point. 
It  is  from  a  letter  on  the  subject,  published  in  the  South  Australian 
Register  of  1st  August  1840 : — *  It  would  be  difficult  to  define  what 
conceivable  proprietary  rights  were  ever  enjoyed  by  the  miserable 
savages  of  South  Australia,  who  never  cultivated  an  inch  of  the  soil, 
and  whose  ideas  never  extended  beyond  obtaining  a  sufficiency  of 
white  chalk  and  red  ochre  wherewith  to  bedaub  their  bodies  at  their 
filthy  corroberies.'  Many  similar  proofs  might  be  given  of  the  general 
feeling  entertained  respecting  the  rights  of  the  aborigines,  arising  out 
of  their  original  possession  of  the  soil.  It  is  a  feeling,  however,  that 
can  only  have  originated  in  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  habits,  customs, 
and  ideas  of  this  people.  As  far  as  my  own  observation  has  extended, 
I  have  found  that  particular  districts,  having  a  radius,  perhaps,  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  miles,  or,  in  other  cases,  varying  according  to 
local  circumstances,  are  considered  generally  as  being  the  property 
and  hunting-grounds  of  the  tribes  that  frequent  them.     These  districts 
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are  again  parcelled  out  among  the  individnal  members  of  the  tribe. 
Every  male  has  some  portion  of  land,  of  which  he  can  point  out  the 
distinct  bonndaries.  These  properties  are  subdivided  by  a  father 
among  his  own  sons  during  his  own  lifetime,  and  descend  almost  in 
hereditary  succession.  A  man  can  dispose  of,  or  barter,  his  land  to 
others ;  but  a  female  never  inherits,  nor  has  primogeniture  among 
the  sons  any  peculiar  rights  or  advantages.  Tribes  can  only  come 
into  each  other's  districts  by  permission  or  invitation." 

Here  are  surely  well-established  proprietary  rights,  which,  in 
common  honesty,  ought  to  have  been  respected  by  our  Colonial 
administration.  But  to  Mr.  Eyre's  testimony  we  add  Captain 
Grey's,  whose  travels  in  Western  Australia  are  well  known,  and 
whose  subsequent  appointment  to  the  high  situation  of  Governor- 
resident  in  South  Australia  is  a  proof  tnat  our  Colonial  Depart- 
ment reposed  the  fiillest  confidence  in  his  opinions  and  infor- 
mation. 

"  Landed  property  does  not  belong  to  a  tribe,  or  to  several  ^Eimilies, 
but  to  a  single  male  ;  and  the  limits  of  his  property  are  so  accurately 
defined,  that  every  native  knows  those  of  his  own  land,  and  can  point 
out  the  various  objects  which  mark  his  boundary." 

But  here  is  testimony  still  more  minute  and  satisfactory  as  to 
the  state  of  proprietary  rights  to  land  among  the  natives,  from 
Dr.  Lang,  the  Principal  of  Sydney  College,  New  South  Wales, 
whose  situation  and  cnaracter  are  equally  beyond  undue  bias  or 
prejudice,  and  whose  long  personal  acquaintance  with  the  state 
of  the  natives  and  colonists  makes  him  more  able,  perhaps,  than 
any  man,  to  give  correct  information. 

"  You  ask,"  he  says,  "  whether  the  aborigines  of  the  Australian 
continent  trace  any  idea  of  property  in  land  V  I  beg  to  answer  most 
decidedly  in  the  affirmative.  It  is  well  known  that  these  aborigines 
in  no  instance  cultivate  the  soil,  but  subsist  entirely  by  hunting  and 
fishing,  and  on  wild  roots  they  find  in  certain  localities,  especially  the 
common  fern,  with  occasionally  a  little  wild  honey ;  indigenous  fi:'uits 
being  exceedingly  rare.  The  whole  race  is  divided  into  tribes,  more 
or  less  numerous,  and  designated  from  the  localities  they  inhabit ;  for, 
although  universally  a  wandering  race  with  respect  to  places  of 
habitation,  their  wanderings  are  circumscribed  by  certain  well-defined 
limits.  In  short,  every  tribe  has  its  own  district,  the  boundaries  of 
which  are  well  known  to  the  natives  generally;  and  within  that 
district  all  the  wild  animals  are  considered  as  much  the  property  of 
the  tribe  inhabiting,  or  rather  ranging,  on  its  whole  extent,  as  the 
fiocks  of  sheep,  and  herds  of  cattle,  that  have  been  introduced  into 
the  country  by  adventurous  Europeans,  are  held,  by  European  law 
and  usage,  to  be  the  property  of  their  respective  owners.  In  fact,  as 
the  country  is  occupied  chiefly  for  pastoral  purj  -  ,  the  difference 
between  the  aboriginal  and  European  ideas  of  property  on  the  soil  is 
more  imaginary  than  real,  the  native  grass  affording  subsistence  to 
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the  kangaroos  of  the  natives,  as  well  as  to  the  wild  cattle  of  the 
Europeans,  and  the  only  difference,  indeed,  being  that  the  former  are 
not  branded  with  a  particular  mark  like  the  latter,  and  are  somewhat 
wilder  and  more  difficult  to  catch." 

After  saying  that  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger  of  another  tribe, 
on  the  land  of  any  tribe,  is  resented,  and  a  cause  of  war  among 
the  natives,  just  as  such  an  intrusion  is  punished  as  a  trespass 
by  the  Eurc^sean  settlers,  Dr.  Lang  goes  on  to  say — 

"  But  particular  districts  are  not  merely  the  property  of  particular 
tribes;  particular  sections,  or  portions,-  of  those  districts  are  uni- 
versally recognized  by  the  natives  as  the  property  of  individual  mem- 
bers of  these  tribes." 

It  can  scarcely  be  maintained,  in  the  face  of  such  testimony  as 
that  of  M.  De  Strzelecki,  Mr.  Eyre,  Captain  Grey,  and  Princi- 
pal Lang,  all  disinterested  observers,  long  resident  (Mr.  Eyre  for 
twelve  years)  among  the  natives,  th^t  these  aborigines  have  no 
sense  of  proprietary  rights  in  land.  The  right  and  use,  accord- 
ing to  tneir  social  condition,  are  evidently  as  well  understood, 
distinctly  appropriated,  and  exclusively  exercised  by  the  natives 
of  Australia,  as  by  the  inhabitants  of  any  English  village,  or  of 
any  Highland  parish,  over  a  common  pasture  to  which  they  have 
an  exclusive  right.  J£  the  natives  even  had  no  sense  of  pro- 
prietary rights,  we  did  not  thereby  acquire  an  honest  right  to 
the  property  which  from  ignorance  they  neglected.  The 
total  abandonment,  by  our  successive  ColoniS  administra- 
tions at  home,  of  the  plain  principles  of  justice  and  humanity, 
by  sanctioning  the  occupation  of  the  land  of  Australia  without 
any  claim  of  conquest,  cession,  or  purchase,  and  without  any 
provision  for  the  starving  tribes  turned  out  of  their  land  and 
means  of  subsistence,  has,  naturally  enough,  produced  in  the 
colonists  an  equal  abandonment  of  all  principles  of  justice  and 
humanity  in  their  treatment  of,  and  dealings  with,  tne  natives. 
The  land  was  granted  by  the  early  governors  to  their  own  friends 
or  relatives,  without  check  or  stint.  The  natives  were  driven 
from  their  land,  because,  as  Captain  Grey  observes — 

"  Directly  an  European  settles  down  in  the  country,  his  constant 
residence  in  one  spot  soon  sends  the  animals  away  from  it ;  and  al- 
though he  may  in  no  other  way  interfere  with  the  native,  the  mere 
circumstance  of  his  residing  there  does  the  man,  on  whose  land  he 
settles,  the  injury  of  depriving  him  of  his  ordinary  means  of  subsist- 
ence." 

But  it  is  not  a  passive  occupation  only  that  contents  the  colo 
nist. 

"  The  waters  (for  drinking)  are  occupied  and  enclosed,"  says  Mr. 
Eyre,  "  and  access  to  them  is  frequently  prohibited.     The  fields  are 
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fenced  in,  and  the  natives  are  no  longer  at  liberty  to  dig  up  roots. 
The  white  man  claims  the  timber,  and  the  very  firewood  itself  is  occa- 
sionally denied  to  them.  I  have  myself  repeatedly  seen  the  natives 
driven  off  private  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Adelaide,  and  their  huts 
burned,  even  in  cold  wet  weather.  The  records  of  the  police  office 
will  show  that  they  have  been  driven  off  the  park  lands,  or  those  be- 
longing to  Government,  or,  at  least,  that  they  have  been  brought  up, 
and  punished  for  cutting  wood  from  the  trees  there.  What  are  they 
to  do,  when  there  is  not  a  stick  or  a  tree  within  miles  of  Adelaide,  they 
can  legally  take  I" 

This  reckless  and  brutal  application  of  English  law,  to  a  people 
totally  unacquainted  with,  and  incapable  or  comprehending  the 
social  or  conventional  offences  which  the  law  punishes,  is  not 
merely  the  act  of  individuals,  but  of  the  official  personages  in  the 
colonies,  and  is  sanctioned  by  the  authorities  constituted  by  the 
Colonial  Department  at  home.*  Judge  Willis  states,  in  an  address 
to  a  jury  when  trying  some  natives, — 

"  I  have,  on  a  recent  occasion,  stated  my  opinion,  which  I  still  en- 
tertain, that  the  proprietor  of  a  run,  or,  in  other  words,  one  who  holds 
a  lease  or  license  from  the  Crown,  to  depasture  certain  Crown  lands, 
njay  take  all  lawful  means  to  prevent  either  natives  or  others  from  en- 
tering or  remaining  upon  it" 

Governor  Arthur,  by  a  proclamation  of  the  15th  of  April  1828 
(approved  of  by  the  Colonial  minister  of  George  IV.,)  strictly 
commands  the  aborigines  of  Van  Diemen's  Land — 

'^  to  retire  and  depart  from,  and  for  no  reason,  and  no  pretence,  save 
as  therein  provided  (viz.  travelling  annually  to  the  sea-coast  in  quest 
of  shell-fish  under  certain  regulations,)  to  re-enter  the  settled  districts 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  or  any  portions  of  land  cultivated  and  OQpu- 
pied  by  any  person  whomsoever,  on  pain  of  forcible  expulsion  there- 
from, and  such  consequences  as  might  be  necessarily  attendant  on 
it,"  &c. 

A  more  solemn  piece  of  oflScial  foolery  than  a  proclamation,  in 
English,  to  the  natives  in  the  bush  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  given 
with  all  the  dignity  and  phraseology  of  an  edict  in  his  Majesty's 
name,  and  approved  of  by  the  Minister  of  State  for  Colonial  affairs, 
cannot,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the  archives  of  any  modern  nation. 
But  it  was  not  merely  a  piece  of  solemn  foolery ;  it  was  a  decree 
of  Nero  to  the  wretched  natives.  Driven  from  the  land  from 
which  they  had  formerly  derived  their  subsistence,  they  could 
only  exist  by  trespass,  and  depredations  on  those  who  had  settled 
on  it.  They  were  shot  like  wild  beasts  by  the  colonists.  The 
natives  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  were  described  by  Cook,  or  some 
of  the  early  discoverers  of  the  country,  as  more  numerous,  war- 
like, and  savage,  than  the  inhabitants  of  thft  other  countries  in 
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those  seas.  They  maintained  their  character  of  bravery,  and  re- 
taliated on  the  colonists  with  desperate  fiiry.  Murder  succeeded 
murder  on  both  sides ;  they  were  murders  when  committed  by 
the  natives — but  only  meritorious  deeds,  deserving  a  premium, 
not  a  punishment,  when  committed  on  the  natives.  This  war- 
fare of  extermination  expired  at  last  from  want  of  victims.  The 
whole  native  population  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  had  been  re- 
duced by  famine,  disease,  infanticide  induced  by  famine,  and  the 
fire-arms  of  the  colonists,  to  210  individuals,  who,  in  the  year 
1835,  were  collected  together,  and  transported  bodily  to  Flinders 
Island  in  Bass  Straits,  leaving  the  original  seat  of  this  wild,  but 
gallant,  and  energetic,  and  apparently  very  reclaimable  nation, 
without  a  trace  that  there  they  had  been.  In  1842,  seven  years 
after  this  final  act  of  extermination  in  their  native  land,  M.  de 
Strzelecki  found  fifty-four  individuals  remaining,  the  last  of  a 
race  of  human  beings  cut  oflF  from  the  face  of  the  earth  by  the 
tender  mercy  of  our  Colonial  Department,  We  speak  of  the  raz- 
zias of  the  French  in  Africa.  Three  men  only  are  accountable 
for  them ;  not  a  nation.  Louis  Philippe,  Guizot,  and  Marshal 
Bugeaud,  are  alone  accountable,  to  God  and  to  posterity,  for  the 
deeds  there  perpetrated,  or  allowed.  The  perpetrators  are  but 
the  military  machinery  in  their  hands.  But  who  are  account- 
able for  the  razzia  in  V  an  Diemen's  Land  ?  for  the  razzias  now 
permitted  in  Australia  ?  We  employ  no  soldiery.  We  lay  the 
nattering  unction  to  our  souls  that  we  do  not  cut  the  throats  of 
the  natives ;  we  do  not  shoot  them,  except  it  be  one  by  one  on 
every  pretext  the  savage  stock-keeper  can  find — we  only  kill  them 
by  hunger  and  disease — ^we  only  take  their  land,  water,  hunting- 
grounds,  fishings,  fuel,  and  leave  them  to  perish  gradually,  to  be 
extinguished  in  a  few  years  by  famine,  misery,  infanticide,  and 
hardships  in  the  desert,  by  intemperance  and  venereal  diseases 
in  the  towns,  and  by  the  extension  of  English  law,  with  its  con- 
ventional offences  and  punishments,  to  people  in  a  savage  state. 
This  process  of  extermination  is  going  on  with  silent  but  fearfiil 
rapidity.  In  New  South  Wales,  one  of  the  oldest  and  longest 
established  missions  in  Australia  was  given  up  by  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Threlkeld  after  many  years  of  toil,  and  why*  Because,  as  we 
are  told  in  the  Parliamentary  Reports  on  Australian  Aborigines, 
9thof  August  1844, 

"  This  mission  has  ceased  to  exist,  not  from  want  of  support  from 
the  British  Government,  nor  from  the  inclination  of  the  agent,  but 
purely  from  the  aborigines  themselves  becoming  extinct  in  these 
parts."— P.  161. 

The  same  Report  says  of  this  mission : — 

"It  is,  however^  perfectly  apparent  that  the  termination  of  the 
mission  has  arisen  solely  from  the  aborigines  becoming  extinct  in  these 

VOL.  IV.     NO,  VIII,  U 
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districts ;  and  the  very  few  that  remain  elsewhere  are  so  scattered, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  congregate  them  for  instruction ;  and  when  seen 
in  the  towns,  they  are  generally  unfit  to  engage  in  profitable  conversa- 
tion. The  thousands  of  aborigines,  if  they  ever  did  exist  in  those 
parts,  decreased  to  hundreds,  the  hundreds  have  lessened  to  tens,  and 
the  tens  will  dwindle  to  units,  before  a  very  few  years  have  passed 
away."— P.  160-1. 

"  The  whole  eastern  country,"  says  M.  de  Strzelecki,  "  once  thickly 
peopled,  may  now  be  said  to  be  abandoned  to  the  whites,  with  the 
exception  of  some  scattered  families  in  one  part,  and  of  a  few  scattered 
individuals  in  another ;  and  these,  once  so  high-spirited,  so  jealous  of 
their  independence  and  liberty,  now  treated  with  contempt  and  ridicule 
even  by  the  lowest  of  the  Europeans ;  degraded,  subdued,  con^sed, 
awkward,  and  distrust^ ;  ill  concealing  emotions  of  anger,  scorn,  and 
revenge  ;  emaciated,  and  covered  with  filthy  rags — ^these  native  lords 
of  the  soil  are  dragging  on  a  melancholy  existence  to  a  yet  more 
melancholy  doom." 

Yet  are  those  natives  an  apt  and  intelligent  race  of  men, 
capable,  by  the  testimony  of  all  who  have  been  in  contact  with 
them,  of  receiving  instruction  and  civilization.  Mr,  Moorhouse, 
after  several  years'  practical  experience,  says, — 

'<  They  are  as  apt  as  European  children,  so  far  as  has  been  tried ; 
but  they  have  not  been  put  to  abstract  reasoning.  Their  perceptive 
powers  are  large,  as  they  are  much  exercised  in  procuring  food,  &c 
Any  thing  requiring  perception  only  is  readily  mastered  ;  the  alphabet 
will  be  known  in  a  few  lessons ;  figures  are  soon  recognized,  and  the 
quantities  they  represent ;  but  addition  from  figures  alone  always  pre- 
sents difficulties  for  a  while,  but  in  a  little  time  it  is  understood." 

There  are  several,  at  least  four,  schools  in  which  the  children 
of  the  aborigines  make  a  progress  suflScient  to  prove,  even  to  the 
colonist,  that  there  is  no  natural  deficiency  of  intellectual  powers 
in  the  native  race.  What  may  be  still  more  conclusive  evidence 
to  him  is,  that  on  the  Murray  River,  of  which  district  Mr.  Eyre 
is  the  resident-magistrate,  "  native  shepherds  and  stock-keepers 
are  almost  exclusively  employed,  and  have  been  found  to  answer 
well.  Most  of  the  settlers  in  that  district  have  one  or  more 
native  youths  constantly  living  at  their  houses."  But  why — ^with 
sufficient  capacity  for  instruction,  and  with  schoolmasters  and 
missionaries  supported  by  Government  labouring  among  them — 
why  is  the  progress  of  education  and  religion  so  inconsiderable, 
that  no  results  at  all  are  perceivable  on  the  uncivilized  condition 
of  the  natives  I  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  child  or  youth  who 
has  passed  a  year,  a  month,  a  week,  with  the  missionary  or 
schoolmaster,  has  lost  so  much  time  in  that  instruction  which, 
in  his  social  state,  is  more  immediately  urgent — in  the  practice  of 
finding  his  daily  food  in  the  desert.  He  returns  to  his  tribe,  and 
family,  a  better  scholar  and  Christian,  but  a  much  worse  hunts- 
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man,  and  with  his  perceptive  powers  and  bodily  dexterity  very 
inferior,  and  his  capacity  of  providing  subsistence,  and  of  endur- 
ing privation  of  it,  very  much  impaired,  compared  with  the 
genuine  children  of  the  desert.  He  must  return  to  starve  and 
die  among  his  countrymen,  or  live  an  outcast  about  the  towns 
and  settlements  of  the  colonists,  trusting  to  chance  employment, 
and  beggary,  and  theft,  for  his  subsistence,  and  to  intemperance 
for  his  enjoyment.  Government  has  established  protectors  of  the 
aborigines ;  pays  for  schools  and  missions  to  educate  and  convert 
the  native  youth ;  distributes  blankets  and  flour,  to  the  value  of 
about  £1000  sterling  yearly,  at  certain  stations,  where  the 
encroachments  of  the  colonists  on  their  subsistence  grounds  have 
driven  the  natives  to  famine  and  desperation ;  and  has  expended 
altogether,  in  twenty  years,  viz.  from  1821  to  1842,  on  the  civi- 
lization and  protection  of  the  aborigines,  about  £51,800.  All 
has  proved  abortive.  If,  instead  of  distributing  flour  and 
blankets,  the  money  of  Government  had  been  applied  to  teaching 
the  natives  to  raise  flour,  and  to  make  blankets  lor  themselves — 
had  been  applied  to  leading  them  to  the  first  stage  of  civilization, 
the  dwelling  in  fixed  habitations — the  cultivating  land  of  their 
own  for  their  own  subsistence,  and  acquiring  tne  arts,  habits, 
and  wants  of  the  transition  period  between  the  migratory  and 
stationary  states  of  society — there  would  have  been  an  incipient 
nucleus  of  civilization  for  the  individuals  formed  by  the  scnool- 
master  and  the  missionary,  to  fall  back  upon.  They  would  not 
have  had  to  return  to  savage  life,  and  resume  savage  habits. 
In  the  way  the  money  has  been  applied,  schools,  missions,  and 

1)rotectorates  have  all  proved  failures ;  and  Lord  Stanley,  in  his 
etter  to  Sir  George  Gipps,  of  20th  December,  1842,  given  in 
the  Parliamentary  Eeports,  expresses  strongly  his  opimon,  that 
"  the  whole  has  proved  an  unnecessary  and  profitless  expenditure." 
The  plain  truth  is,  that  where  iniquity  is  at  the  root,  the  fruits 
will  be  disappointment.  The  root  of  iniquity  was  in  the  Crown 
seizing  and  granting,  or  sufiiBring  its  colonial  governors  to  grant, 
to  individual  colonists,  land  in  Australia,  to  which,  in  equity,  the 
Crown  had  no  right  at  all ;  and  to  which,  in  true  colonial  policy, 
the  rightftil  native  possessors  ought  to  have  been  admitted  to  a 
concurrent  right  and  possession — ought  to  have  been  settled  on 
their  portion  of  the  land  in  a  civmzed  way — ^taught  to  use  it, 
either  in  tillage  or  pasturage,  as  most  suitable  to  the  district,  for 
their  own  subsistence — ^and  protected,  as  minors,  in  their  proper- 
ties and  persons,  by  resident  magistrates.  The  iniquity  of  the 
Government  was  naturally  followed  up  bv  the  iniquity  of  the 
colonists,  and  of  their  local  rulers;  ana  by  the  weakness  of 
Government  permitting  misrule,  and  a  ferocious  spirit  of  hatred 
and  persecution  of  the  natives,  to  spring  up  and  show  themselves 
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with  impunity,  even  among  men  in  authority.  We  have  quoted 
already  Judge  Willis'  deliberate  address  to  a  jury,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  English  law  of  trespass  to  the  natives  who,  in  search 
of  water  or  food,  may  cross  lands  which  have  been  granted  in 
perpetuity,  or  on  license  as  squatters,  to  English  colonists.  A 
Mamstrate  of  the  colony,  and  a  commissioner  of  Crown  lands 
in  the  Geelong  district,  in  an  official  letter,  addressed  to  the 
Superintendent,  and  quoted  by  Mr.  Eyre,  gives  it  as  his  "  candid 
opinion,"  that  "  the  only  plan  to  bring  them  (the  natives)  to  a 
fit  and  proper  state,  is  to  insist  on  the  gentlemen  in  the  country 
to  protect  tneir  property,  and  to  deal  with  such  useless  savages  on 
the  spotJ^  This  dealing  on  the  spot,  recommended  by  this  orna- 
ment to  the  colonial  mamstracy  and  Crown-land  management,  is 
but  too  faithfiilly  followed  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  recommended. 
The  native  crossing  the  territory  granted  by  squatter  license  to 
the  great  sheep-master,  in  order  to  get  at  the  roots,  or  other  food 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  take  from  it,  or  to  get  at  the  water  in 
it,  on  which,  at  certain  seasons,  he  depended,  is  hunted  off  with 
dogs,  shot  at,  driven  out  of  sight  into  the  bush,  by  the  shepherds 
and  stock-keepers,  who  are  generally  convicts,  the  refuse  of 
society — ^better  fed  and  better  armed  savages  than  the  natives, 
but  altogether  as  savage.  Retaliation  follows  injury  and  injus- 
tice, and  is  followed  by  re-retaliation,  exasperation,  despair, — 
murders.  These  disorders,  and  the  sure  and  silent  razzia  of 
starvation,  are  rapidly  exterminating  the  native  race.  The 
humanity  and  ability  of  the  eminent  men  who  have  been  minis- 
ters of  colonial  affairs  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years,  in 
too  rapid  succession  to  be  effective  ministers  for  such  distant 
colonies,  have  not  been  able  to  overcome  the  vis  inertice  of  the  Co- 
lonial Department  and  its  routine,  and  at  once  to  apply  to  a  seen 
and  acknowledged  injustice  and  cruel  evil,  the  speedy  remedy  of 
a  vigorous  return  to  what  is  just  and  right  in  the  dealings  between 
the  British  nation  and  the  aborigines.  They  are  entitled,  as  the 
original  proprietors  of  the  land,  to  their  subsistence  from  it,  to 
acknowledged  and  protected  rights  of  property,  and  to  equal 
social  and  legal  personal  rights.  At  present,  it  appears  from  Mr. 
Eyre's  work,  the  oath  or  evidence  of  the  native  against  a  white 
man  is  not  admitted  in  the  Australian  courts  of  law ;  while  the 
oath  of  the  white  man,  although  he  may  have  been  a  convict 
transported  for  perjury,  is  received  against  the  native.  Yet,  by 
a  beautiful  fiction  of  law,  the  benefit  of  the  law  of  England  is  sai(l 
to  be  extended  to  the  natives  of  Australia — ^that  is,  they  are  punish- 
able for  offences  under  English  law ;  for  such  offences  as  trespass, 
begging,  vagrancy,  taking  firewood,  hunting,  &c.  which,  to  men  in 
a  state  of  nature,  are  not  intelligible  offences ;  and  the  testimony  of 
their  neighbours,  proving  an  (uibi,  or  a  non-identity,  or  an  impos- 
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sibilitj  of  the  party  being  guilty,  is  not  admitted.  Native  evidence^ 
even  against  a  white  man,  ought  surely  to  be  taken  at  quantum 
valeatj  and  if  sustained  by  circumstantial  evidence,  it  ought  to  be 
held  good.  Schools,  missions,  flour,  and  blankets,  would  soon  fol- 
low property,  fixed  habitations,  and  the  protection  of  equal  law. 

Lord  Stanley  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  made  a  wise 
and  vigorous  step  towards  a  better  system,  during  his  colonial 
administration.  He  fixed  a  ])rice  of  a  pound  sterling  pner  acre 
for  land  in  Australia.  Many  consider  this  measure  unwise,  and 
a  great  discouragement  to  emigration ;  for  who,  say  they,  and  very 
justly,  will  go  to  Australia  to  pay  twenty  shillings  per  acre  for 
lanc^  when  he  can  get  land  in  America  at  three  shillings  and 
sixpence  per  acre ;  and  land  naturally  of  better  quality,  as  M,  de 
Strzelecki  proves  by  chemical  analysis  of  the  soils  of  the  two 
continents.  The  measure  is,  nevertheless,  wise.  It  may  have 
discouraged  the  emigration  of  small  capitalist  emigrants  fi^om  the 
mother-country  to  the  Australian  colonies,  but  it  has  checked  an 
urgent  evil — the  squatter  system — which  is  equally  adverse  to 
their  true  prosperity  and  interests,  and  to  the  rights  and  existence 
of  the  aborigines,  fiy  this  system,  the  great  flock-master  obtained 
a  temporary  right,  by  taking  out  a  license,  to  appropriate  vast 
and  unknown  tracts  of  pasture-land  for  his  flocks,  to  keep  the  na- 
tives and  all  other  intruders  fi:om  them,  and  to  be  the  uncontrolled 
master  in  the  interior.  It  is  now  required  that  the  flock-masters 
should  locate  themselves,  choose,  and  pay  for,  three  hundred 
acres  of  land  within  their  squatter  license  ;  and  they  and  their 
shepherds  must  become  fixed  inhabitants,  instead  of  a  class  of 
wandering  white  savages. 

Mr.  Eyre  ascribes  the  extinction  of  the  indigenous  tribes  of 
Australia,  so  rapidly  going  on  wheresoever  they  are  in  contact 
with  the  white  race,  to  physical  causes — the  famine,  disease,  in- 
temperance, vice,  produced  by  the  misrule  of  our  colonies,  by  the 
encroachments  permitted  upon  their  land  and  means  of  subsis- 
tence, and  by  the  infanticide  and  the  outrages  against  each  other, 
and  against  the  colonists,  excited  by  hunger  and  by  the  change 
of  habits  of  life,  among  those  in  any  frequent  communication 
with  our  colonists.  M.  de  Strzelecki,  wml^  he  admits,  to  the 
fiillest  extent,  all  these  causes,  and  corroborates  all  the  views  and 
statements  of  Mr.  Eyre,  whose  work  was  published  after  M.  de 
Strzelecki's,  thinks  that  the  decrease  ana  final  annihilation  of 
indigenous  races,  which  seems  always  to  follow  the  colonization 
of  white  people,  may  be  a  mysterious  law  of  nature  in  operation 
on  the  human  race.  The  effects  of  oppressive  misrule,  of  Euro- 
pean intemperance,  diseases,  habits  of  life  not  suited  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  aborigines,  of  European  fire-arms,  of  starvation, 
and  all  other  conceivable  causes  of  decrease  of  native  population, 
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should  appear^  he  thinks,  in  an  increased  rateof  mortality  among 
them,  a  greater  number  of  deaths ;  whereas  he  finds  the  decrease 
is  owing  to  a  smaller  number  of  births.  M.  de  Strzelecki  has 
lived  among  different  races  of  aborigines,  the  native  tribes  of 
Canada,  of  the  United  States,  of  California,  Mexico,  the  South 
American  Eepublics,  the  Marquesas,  Sandwich,  and  Society 
Islands,  and  tnose,  finally,  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia ;  he 
has  examined  the  oldest  aborigines  of  every  country — ^the  natives 
who  remember  the  first  American  war  in  the  United  States,  the 
government  of  the  Jesuits  in  Brazil  and  California,  the  arrival 
of  Cook  and  the  early  navigators  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  New. 
Zealand,  New  South  Wales,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land ;  and  he 
comes  to  the  remarkable  conclusion,  firom  this  wide  scope  of  in- 
formation and  personal  observation, — 

"  That  the  longevity  of  these  aborigines,  who  are  decreasing  and 
vanishing  from  the  earth,  before  the  steps  of  the  white  man,  has  not 
been  abridged,  that  the  rate  of  mortality  has  not  been  increased,  but 
that  the  power  of  continuing  or  procreating  the  species  appears  to  have 
been  curtailed." 

His  inquiries,  also,  have  led  him  to  the  conclusion,  that  this 
sterility  or  the  indigenous  races,  wheresoever  the  European  race  is 
found,  is  confined  to  the  female,  and  that  the  result  of  the  casual 
union  between  an  aboriginal  female  and  an  European  male  is — 

"  That  the  native  female  is  found  to  lose  the  power  of  conception  on 
a  renewal  of  intercourse  with  the  male  of  her  own  race,  retaining  only 
that  of  procreating  with  the  white  man.  .  .  .  Hundreds  of  instances," 
M.  de  Strzelecki  goes  on  to  say,  "  of  this  extraordinary  fact  are  on  re- 
cord in  his  memoranda,  all  tending  to  prove  that  the  sterility  of  the 
female  being  relative  only  to  one  and  not  to  another  male,  and  recur- 
ring invariably  under  the  same  circumstances  amongst  the  Hurons, 
Seminoles,  Red  Indians,  Yakies,  (Sinaloa)  Mendoza  Indians,  Araucos, 
South  Sea  Islanders,  and  natives  of  New  Zealand,  New  South  Wales, 
and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  is  not  accidental,  but  follows  laws  as  cogent, 
though  as  mysterious,  as  the  rest  of  those  connected  with  generation.'* 

If  this  fact  be  true,  and  verified,  as  it  possibly  might  be,  by 
observation  of  the  existence  of  any  similar  law  of  nature  in  cases 
where  mules,  and  hybrid  varieties  of  birds  and  inferior  animals, 
are  produced — and  verified,  also,  by  more  numerous  observations, 
and  by  observers  directing  their  attention  specially  to  the  in- 
quiry in  situations  in  which  Europeans  and  natives  of  other 
races  live  together — it  would  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ad- 
ditions made,  in  our  times,  to  physical  science.  If  analogy  could 
be  built  upon  in  such  an  inquiry,  the  analogous  extinction  of 
varieties,  species,  and  classes  of  vegetable  and  animal  exist- 
ences, and  the  appearance,  in  their  stead,  of  other  varieties, 
species,  and  classes,  to  cover  and  inhabit  the  eafth — and  ap- 
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parendy  without  sudden  or  violent  convulsion,  destruction,  and 
creation,  but  gradually,  the  new  replacing,  yet  mixed  with  the 
old — may  be  traced  in  the  organic  fossils  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
geologist.  But  if  we  look  to  fact  instead  of  analog,  we  find 
tnat  no  such  law  of  nature  is  in  operation  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  where  the  white  race  and  the  black  exist  together  in 
the  greatest  numbers,  and  where  the  black  race,  although  in 
slavery,  is  multiplying  in  even  a  greater  ratio  of  increase  yearly, 
than  me  European  race.  We  do  not  hear  of  it  in  our  West 
India  Islands,  where  the  black  race,  since  their  emancipation 
from  the  toils  of  slavery,  are,  it  is  understood,  multiplying 
rapidly  by  the  side  of  the  white  race.  We  do  not  hear  of  it  in 
Ceylon,  nor  in  any  locality  where  misrule,  slavery,  or  other 
causes  of  physical  privation  do  not  prevent  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  human  race  to  multiply  up  to  its  means  of  subsistence. 
Slavery  itself  does  not  check  tms  tendency  in  the  United  States, 
because  subsistence  in  sufficient  abundance  is  afforded,  slave- 
breeding  being  more  profitable  than  starving  the  slave  stock,  or 
working  them  out.  The  foundation-fact,  also,  of  M.  de  Strze- 
lecki's  theory — ^the  decrease  of  births  among  the  indigenous  races 
in  communication  with  the  European  race — ^may  be  accounted  for 
without  any  mysterious  law  of  nature,  simply  by  the  change  of 
habits,  of  food,  the  additional  hardships,  the  want,  the  state  of 
famine,  and  the  infanticide  and  premature  births,  and  rarity  of 
conception  produced  by  such  a  cnange  and  such  a  state,  all  in- 
directly proceeding  from  the  vicinity  of  the  European  race,  and 
their  encroachments  on  the  former  hunting-grounds,  and  means 
of  subsistence,  of  the  indigenous  race.  In  America,  these  appear 
to  have  been  the  causes  of  the  extinction  of  many  native  trioes  ;  ^ 
and  the  same  causes  are  in  operation  in  Australia.  The  introduc- 
tion of  intemperance,  prostitution,  and  disease,  of  improvident 
habits,  and  of  habits  of  living  incompatible  with  the  dexterity 
and  exertion  required  to  obtain  their  subsistence  in  the  forest  in 
their  former  way,  no  doubt,  add  to  the  physical  causes  of  depopu- 
lation both  by  decrease  of  births  and  increase  of  mortality.  The 
subject,  however,  requires  and  deserves  investigation  by  the 
philosopher. 

The  eighth  section  of  M.  de  Strzelecki's  work  treats  of  the 
agriculture  of  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land — of  the  soils,  the  pastoral  region  and  sheep 
farming,  the  village  region  and  husbandry,  and  the  improve- 
ments applicable  to  each  ;  and,  although  brief — occupying 
scarcely  a  hundred  pages — ^it  is  the  most  important  and  interest- 
ing portion  of  the  volume  to  the  readers  who  are  not  conversant 
with  geological  science,  but  are  desirous  of  information  on  the 
economy,  capability,  and  agriculture  of  these  vast  colonies.     The 
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mountain-range  running  through  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  and  dividing  the  waters  falling  towards  the  east 
coast  from  those  falling  towards  the  west  and  the  interior,  is  at 
an  average  distance  of  about  seventy  miles  from  the  sea  on  the 
east  side  of  New  South  Wales,  and  is  of  an  average  altitude  of 
3500  feet.  In  the  countiy  between  this  range  and  the  coast,  is 
the  cultivated  land.  In  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  mountain- 
range  winds  in  zigzag  through  the  island,  with  an  average  dis- 
tance from  the  sea  of  forty  miles,  and  an  average  altitude  of 
3750  feet.  Limestone  is  more  common  in  Van  Diemen's  Land 
than  in  New  South  Wales.  The  chemical  analysis  of  the  prepon- 
derating soils  in  each  country,  shows  that  the  soils  of  New  South 
Wales,  in  general,  contain  less  matter  soluble  in  hydrochlorite 
acid  by  one-third,  or  one-fourth,  than  the  soils  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land ;  and  these  insoluble  soils  contain  a  less  proportion  of  acids 
and  alkalies,  and  a  larger  of  silica.  Compared  with  the  virgin 
soils  which  M.  de  Strzelecki  has  examined,  on  the  same  chemical 
principles,  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  Brazil,  Mexico,  Gua- 
timala,  and  other  countries,  those  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land  are  greatly  inferior  in  the  amount  of  salts  and 
alkalies  they  contain,  and,  consequently,  in  natural  fertility. 
The  Australian  graminae  are  wonderfully  adapted  to  this  lower 
fertility  of  the  soil,  showing,  by  incineration,  that  they  do  not 
contain  the  same  quantity  of  alkalies  as  the  English  passes,  and 
therefore  do  not  need  a  very  rich  soil.  The  family  of  ^ucalyptae, 
which  flourish  all  over  the  country,  are  wonderfiJly  adapted  to  it, 
as,  by  shedding  their  bark,  the  EucalyptaB  can  dispense  with  the 
annual  supply  of  alkalies  which  trees  shedding  their  leaves  would 
have  extracted  from  the  soil,  M,  de  Strzelecki  divides  the  soils 
of  the  two  colonies  into  two  classes.  The  first  is,  by  position, 
exposed  to  be  wasted  and  denudated  by  atmospheric  influences — 
winds,  flood,  droi^ht,  and  other  local  causes — and  is  naturally 
impoverished,  and  yields  only  pasture  as  grazing  land.  The 
other  class  is  enriched  by  the  drift  and  diluvium  from  the  first, 
and  is  applicable  to  agriculture.  The  pasturage  land  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  presents,  in  its  appear- 
ance, nothing  in  common  with  the  praines,  savannas,  llanos,  or 
pampas  of  the  American  continent,  of  the  steppes  of  Asia,  or 
the  mountain  pastures  of  the  Alps,  or  the  Grampian  or  High- 
land hills.  The  EucalyptaB,  with  a  perpetual  olive  green  foliage, 
cover  the  face  of  the  country  without  aflFording  shade  or  shelter, 
and  without  impeding  the  vegetation  of  the  grasses. 

The  vast  extent  of  the  pasturage  suitable  for  sheep,  the  ease  and 
certainty  of  rearing  the  fine  woolled  breed  of  sheep  m  the  Austra- 
lian climate,  and  tne  profitable  results  to  those  who  first  made  the 
attempt  on  a  large  scale ;  the  character,  too,  and  former  position  in 
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life  of  many  of  the  colonists — officers,  or  ^ntlemen  with  some 
money,  but  no  habits  of  patient  industry  in  tne  slow  and  laborious 
operations  of  common  husbandry — turned  the  capital,  exertion, 
aiid  mind  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  unfortunately  for  its 
prosperity  as  a  colony,  to  the  raising  of  fine  wool  for  the  English 
manufacturers.  The  colony  certainly  was  in  want  of  some  staple 
article  as  a  basis  for  its  prosperity — some  article  which  its  soil, 
climate,  its  mineral  riches,  or  the  industry  and  energy  of  its 
inhabitants,  gave  it  an  aptitude,  an  advantage,  and  a  kind  of 
monopoly,  in  producing  for  other  countries.  The  tropical  pro- 
ducts, the  mineral  products  of  South  America,  the  far  more 
valuable  industry  and  activity  in  fisheries,  shipping,  and  trade 
of  the  Northern  American  States,  are  such  a  staj^e  basis  of  a 
colonial  prosperity.  Wool  is  not.  It  is  the  worst  product  a 
new  colony  could  have  turned  its  capital  and  attention  to,  be- 
cause the  production  of  wool  employs  less  of  combined  industry 
and  art,  difiuses  less  occupation  among  the  people  in  proportion 
to  the  land  it  requires,  and  is  thus  of  less  civilizmg  and  beneficial 
influence  than  almost  any  article  raised  for  the  use  of  man.  The 
shepherd  state,  either  in  the  individual,  or  in  a  class  or  a  society, 
is  a  stationary  state,  out  of  reach  of  the  civilizing  influences  of 
man  working  upon  man.  Each  imit  lives  isolated,  for  itself 
and  by  itself,  and  not  connected  by  industry  with  any  other 
unit  in  the  mass.  Pastoral  countries  never  advance  until  they 
get  out  of  the  pastoral  state.  It  was  a  mistake  in  colonial  policy 
to  give  encouragement  to  this  social  state  in  a  new  settlement. 
It  was  preparing  the  colony  for  a  retrograde,  not  a  progressive 
movement  in  civilization.  It  is  scarcely  thirty  years,  we  are 
told  by  M.  de  Strzelecki,  since  the.  first  ram  was  imported 
into  New  South  Wales,  and  now  the  number  of  sheep  in  the 
colony  is  estimated  at  nine  millions.  If  there  be  no  gross 
error  in  this  estimate,  the  number  of  shepherds,  allowing  one 
to  six  hundred  sheep,  which  M.  de  Strzelecki  informs  us  is  the 
usual  and  necessary  establishment  in  sheep  fiocks,  must  be  15,000 
able  bodied  men,  convicts,  emancipated  or  apprenticed,  and  the 
refuse  of  society,  following  the  i41e,  solitary,  least  civilizing,  and 
least  under  inspection,  and  control,  of  all  occupations.  These  men, 
living  in  an  isolated,  half  savage  state,  apart  from  the  intercourse 
and  restraints  of  society,  and  fi*om  the  influences  of  regular  in- 
dustry, and  with  a  native  population  at  their  mercy,  over  whom 
they  have  the  superiority  of  fire-arms,  must  become  like  the 
savages  they  are  exterminating.  The  posterity  of  15,000  men, 
onginally  criminals,  without  settled  house  and  home,  living 
singly  in  the  desert,  wandering  like  the  natives  over  the  face  of 
the  country  as  their  flocks  may  lead  them,  lodging  by  night  in 
temporary  bark  wigwams,  and  unprovided  with  the  comforts  or 
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decencies  or  education  of  civilized  or  Christian  life,  and  not  even 
knowing  the  wants  and  habits  of  civilized  Christian  men,  must 
inevitaWv  become  a  mere  white  tribe  of  natives,  as  savage,  igno- 
rant, and  uncivilized  as  the  aborigines.  The  hunters,  trappers, 
squatters,  backwoodsmen  of  America,  are  the  pioneers  oi  civi- 
lization, exploring,  clearing,  preparing  the  forest  for  the  hus- 
bandmen or  more  settled  civilized  habits,  and  these  again  are 
succeeded  by  men  of  higher  civilization,  of  skill,  capital,  and  re- 
finement. But  the  stock-shepherds  of  Australia  are  succeeded 
by  no  class  in  a  more  advanced  state ;  and  the  very  small  wages, 
not  above  £16  a  year,  which,  owing  to  the  depressed  value  of 
the  sheep  stock  the  master  can  afford  to  pay,  do  not  admit  of 
their  advancing  themselves  to  the  state  of  settled  husbandmen, 
even  if  their  erratic  life,  with  food  in  abundance,  and  light  desul* 
tory  exertion,  left  them  any  taste  for  regular  work,  and  set- 
tled habits.  The  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  sheep  stock  of 
Australia,  out  of  which  the  wages  of  this  class  must  Tbe  drawn, 
IS  almost  unprecedented  even  in  the  annals  of  speculation.  M. 
de  Strzelecki  informs  us  that  the  value  of  sheep  stock  in  1843  is 
ninety-six  per  cent,  less  than  its  value  five  years  before  in  1838. 
The  number  of  sheep  which  cost  in  1838  £100  sterling,  are  worth 
to  the  unfortunate  owner  only  £4  in  1843.  The  speculation  of 
raising  fine  wool,  and  making  large  fortunes  by  sheep-farming  in 
Australia,  was  originally  false,  because  wool  is  the  product  of  every 
country,  as  well  as  of  New  South  Wales,  ana  a  price  whicn 
barely  pays  the  cost  of  transport  fi*om  New  South  Wales,  of  so 
bulky  a  commodity  as  wool,  allowing  fair  freights  to  the  ship- 
owner, is  a  price  which  encourages  the  production  of  wool  in 
Europe,  where,  in  ^nera^  it  is  a  secondary,  not  a  primary,  ob- 
ject in  farming,  and  where  the  manure  and  mutton  leave  a  profit 
even  if  the  wool  were  given  away.  Germany,  Poland,  Russia, 
can  also  furnish  wool  finer,  or  more  equal  in  quality,  and  much 
cleaner,  than  wool  iroxn.  large  unmanageable  flocl^  in  an  un- 
cleared wooded  country ;  because  each  flock  is  small,  and  being 
subsidiary,  in  general,  to  an  arable  farm,  is  attended  to  indivi- 
dually, sheep  by  sheep,  as  to  breeding,  and  keeping  the  fleece 
from  impurities ;  and  in  Saxony,  Silesia,  and  all  the  countries 
producing  fine  wool,  one  shepherd,  who  is  paid,  not  by  wages,  but 
oy  a  share  of  the  price  obtained  for  the  wool,  is  employed  for 
every  200  sheep.  When  shipping  found  employment,  and 
fi'eights  fi*om  Australia  rose  to  be  remunerative,  and  when  the 
price  of  fine  wool  encouraged  the  production  of  it  in  Europe,  the 
wool-growing  speculations  in  New  South  Wales  became  ruinous 
to  those  engaged  in  them.  They  were,  in  fact,  not  unlike  the 
railroad  specmations  of  the  present  times.  Fortunes  had  been 
made,  but  not  fi'om  the  actual  proceeds  of  the  wool,  or  from  the 
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actual  fares  of  the  railroad^  but  by  selling  the  sheep  stock,  or  the 
railway  shares,  which  were  to  grow  up  in  a  httle  time  to  be  highly 
remunerative  and  profitable.  The  value  given  for  the  sheep,  as 
for  railroad  scrip,  was  given  for  fixture,  expected,  and,  as  it  has 
proved,  imaginary  profits.  Sheep  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  about 
£3  sterling  a  head,  are  now  boiled  down  for  the  sake  of  the  tallow, 
and  are  worth  to  the  unfortunate  owner,  about  2s.  lid.  The 
prospect  of  any  material  improvement  from  the  present  extreme 
depreciation,  is  not  very  bright.  The  abolition  of  the  corn-laws 
will  necessarily  turn  the  attention  of  the  British  farmer,  especially 
on  secondary  soils,  from  grain  crops  to  the  secondary  branches  of 

f)rofit — ^to  the  rearing  sheep,  and  growing  fine  wool,  among  others 
brmerly  neglected ;  and  on  the  continent  the  keeping  fine-wooled 
flocks,  as  a  subsidiary  branch  of  arable  farming,  is  rapidly  ex- 
tending. 

It  is  not  the  Australian  flock-masters  only,  but  the  colony  that 
has  suflered,  by  the  capital,  industry,  and  spirit  of  the  colonists 
having  been  turned  from  the  paths  of  steady  application  to  busi- 
ness, and  the  civilizing,  enriching  influences  of  industry  in  the 
ai*ts  or  trades  suitable  to  their  condition,  to  a  rude  wild  life  in  the 
desert,  a  life  to  be  passed  any  how — ^without  even  the  decencies 
of  a  settled  life — ^in  pursuit  of  a  speedy  fortune,  to  be  overtaken 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  enjoyed  in  England.  Fortunately  for 
the  true  interests  of  the  colony,  the  whole  of  this  bubble  of  a 
golden  fleece,  by  which,  without  emploving  industry  or  efibrt, 
except  in  seeking  new  pasture  lands,  and  by  merely  owning  and 
keepmg  sheep  flocks  on  gratuitous  pastures,  young  gentlemen 
were  to  go  to  Australia  and  make  fortunes,  and  return  to  Eng- 
land, feU  into  a  collapse  fi:om  which,  it  will  never  be  blown  out 
again  into  its  former  unwholesome  dimensions. 

M.  de  Strzelecki  considers  New  South  Wales  as  eminently 
a  pastoral  country ;  but  its  pastoral  capability  should  be  joined 
with,  and  made  subsidiary  to,  its  agricultural  improvement, 
which,  by  irrigation,  rotations  of  crops,  and  manure,  admits 
of  an  unlimited  extension.  At  present.  New  South  Wales 
is  reckoned  to  have  120,000  acres,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land 
160,000  acres  of  land  under  tillage.  M.  de  Strzelecki  gives 
a  chemical  analysis,  on  the  principles  of  Liebig,  of  the  soils  of 
about  forty  farms  both  of  the  least  and  of  the  greatest  pro- 
ductiveness in  the  two  colonies,  and  shows  that  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  soil,  by  injudicious  over-cropping,  is  going  on  rapid- 
ly in  the  arable  farms  of  New  South  Wales,  and  that  sheep 
husbandry  judiciously  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  tillage, 
not  as  a  distinct  money-making  speculation,  affords  the  means  of 
restoring  the  chemical  elements  exhausted,  or  originally  deficient 
in  the  soils  of  Australia.      The   9,000,000  of  sheep  in  New 
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South  Wales  would,  according  to  the  ordinary  allowance  in  the 
husbandry  of  this  country  of  200  sheep  to  an  acre  each  day, 
manure  in  three  days  more  than  all  the  arable  land  in  the  colony. 
But  in  New  South  Wales  the  squatter's  license  appears  to  be  a 
license  to  occupy,  burn,  and  waste  a  tract  of  pasture-land.  The 
dividing  mountain-range  between  the  eastern  and  western  waters, 
was  surrounded  by  the  flock-masters  and  their  flocks,  in  search 
of  pastures,  and  a  boundless  range  of  sheep-pasture  was  thrown 
open  to  them.  But  even  boundless  pastures  may  be  exhausted 
by  wasteful  pasturage,  and  flocks,  if  not  innumerable,  unmanage- 
ably great.  No  system,  or  rotation  in  using,  or  reserving  the 
pastures — no  keeping  a  succession  in  feeding  on  the  land — ^no 
clearing  away  of  fallen  trees — no  division  of  the  sheep  according 
to  their  ages,  to  follow  each  other  on  difierent  divisions  of  the 
land,  nothing  was  attended  to  but  increasing  the  numbers  of  the 
flock,  wandering  in  search  of  new  tracts  to  squat  in,  leaving  the 
old  tracts  deteriorated  by  burning  the  old  grass,  feeding  too  close 
the  new,  and  exposing  a  bare  soil  to  denudation  from  drought 
and  weather.  Burning  the  grass  is,  on  chemical  principles,  held 
by  M.  de  Strzelecki  to  be  injurious  to  the  soil,  and  tne  future 
vegetation  ;  and  where  the  ground  is  left  destitute  of  cover,  either 
by  the  old  grass  bein^  burned,  or  the  new  eaten  too  bare,  the 
sun,  and  wind,  and  rains,  reduce  it  to  a  barren  waste.  In  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  the  extent  being  less,  the  pasture  land  was  aj)- 

f>ropriated,  and  each  flock-master  pastured  Iiis  sheep  on  his  own 
and,  and,  on  account  of  the  contiguous  fences,  burning  was  ore- 
vented,  and  the  evil  was  less.  In  New  South  Wales  the  flock 
became  unmanageably  large,  the  pastures  locally  overstocked, 
because  wasted ;  the  search  after  new  pastures  to  be  deteriorated, 
wasted,  and  abandoned  in  turn,  became  the  main  business  of  the 
flock-masters  and  their  shepherds,  and  they,  their  followers,  and 
their  capital,  were  in  a  very  slight  degree,  if  at  all,  conducive  to 
the  social,  moral,  or  industrial  prosperity  of  the  colony,  while 
gambling  in  sheep  stock,  or  banlc  shares,  or  w^andering,  in  a  half 
civilized  condition,  with  their  flocks,  and  searching  for  new  tracts 
to  squat  in,  occupied  the  capital,  energy,  and  mind  of  the  colo- 
nists. We  are  told  by  Mr.  E^tc  that  300  vessels,  chiefly  Ame- 
rican and  French,  find  employment  in  the  whale  fishery  in  the 
adjacent  seas,  and  in  the  very  bays  of  Australia.  It  was  not  by 
such  steps  that  the  early  settlers  in  North  America  raised  these 
colonies  to  the  importance  of  empires. 

Much  obloquy  nas  been  thrown  on  the  colonial  administration 
of  Lord  Stanley,  and  of  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  Sir 
George  Gipps,  for  obliging  the  flock-masters  not  merely  to  pay 
for  a  squatter's  license,  and  to  pay  a  yearly  tax  on  their  herds 
and  flocks,  but  to  purchase  land,  and  to  settle  and  locate  them- 
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selves  on  fixed  property,  in  the  tracts  for  the  pasture  of  which 
they  have  obtained  squatter's  licenses.  The  details  of  both  these 
measures  may  be  objectionable,  or  severe ;  but  the  principle  of 
both  must  appear  to  all  men,  free  from  colonial  prejudice  or  bias, 
to  be  altogether  just  and  wise.  It  is  just  that  the  vast  property 
of  nine  millions  of  sheep  should  pay  something  towards  the  colo- 
nial expenses  of  a  police  to  protect  that  property,  of  roads,  bridges, 
harbours,  for  transporting  the  yearly  produce  of  it.  Although  be- 
yond the  pale  of  settled  society,  the  flock-masters  and  their  pro- 
perty have  the  benefits  of  law  and  government,  and  should,  in 
justice,  pay  for  those  benefits,  as  well  as  the  agricultural  settler,  or 
the  town  inhabitant.  To  oblige  the  stock-masters  to  settle  them- 
selves, and  their  shepherds,  in  a  fixed  locality,  with  fixed  property 
in  land,  instead  of  wandering  over  the  face  of  the  country  in  a 
half-civilized  state,  without  tne  religious  instruction,  decencies, 
comforts,  or  tastes  of  Christian  men,  appears  also  a  measure  alto- 
gether wise  and  reasonable.  To  allow  fifteen  thousand  shepherds 
and  stock-keepers,  many  of  them  convicts  of  the  most  reckless, 
ferocious  habits,  to  roam  after  their  flocks  through  the  vast  coun- 
try, with  fire-arms  in  their  hands,  and  beyond  superintendence 
and  control,  without  fixed  habitations,  without  rehgion,  without 
instruction,  without  civilization,  or  humanity,  and  exterminating 
at  their  pleasure  the  natives  within  shot,  and  boasting  of  the 
numbers  they  have  killed,  would  be  allowing  a  state  of  society  to 
exist,  and  grow  up,  disgraceftd  now,  and  dangerous  hereafter.  It 
is  very  true  that  by  this  limitation  to  the  indefinite  extension  of 
the  sheep-breeding  in  Australia,  the  flock-master,  with  four  thou- 
sand sheep,  will  not  be  able  to  increase  his  flock  to  eight  thou- 
sand, then  to  sixteen  thousand,  and  then  to  two  and  thirty,  and 
have  merely  to  go  in  quest  of  new  pasture  land,  and  a  new 
squatter  license,  to  do  all  this ;  but  tnere  are  higher  interests 
involved  than  the  supply  of  our  woollen  manufacturers  with  five 
thousand  tons'  weight  of  wool  yearly,  or  the  profits  of  a  small 
body  of  sheep-masters.  The  protection  and  rights  of  the  natives, 
their  civilization,  and  that  of  the  men,  not  less  savage  than  they, 
who  wander  after  the  flocks,  and  are  already  a  formidable  body — 
the  civilization  of  the  flock-masters  themselves,  or  at  least  of  their 
posterity,  by  obliging  them  to  join  agricultural  to  pastoral  occu- 
pation, require  that  a  nucleus  of  civflization,  religion,  education, 
the  useftil  arts,  police,  law,  and  a  homestead  for  all  these  social 
influences,  should  be  erected  within  each  district  comprehended 
in  a  squatter's  license.  These  will  become  villages,  and  the 
squatter  the  lord  of  the  domain.  His  wildly  extensive  wool  spe- 
culations will  be  disturbed.  He  will  scarcely  acquire  a  fortune 
to  return  with  to  England  ;  but  he,  and  his  shepherds,  and  stock- 
keepers,  will  become  fixed  settlers^  living  with  the  institutions  of 
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education,  religion,  and  law  around  them,  and  with  stationary 
homes,  regular  employment,  and  with  a  growing  husbandry  in 
which  the  sheep  flock  takes  its  proper  place,  as  a  secondary,  not 
a  primary  object  in  civilized  life. 

We  have  left  ourselves  too  little  space  to  notice  as  it  deserves, 
the  interesting  narrative  of  Mr.  Eyre's  journey.  Of  his  valuable 
account  of  the  state  of  the  aborigines  we  have  taken  advantage 
in  our  observations.  He  travelled  from  Adelaide,  in  the  south- 
east quarter  of  Australia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Murray  River, 
to  King  George's  Sound,  in  the  south-west,  in  the  Swan  River 
district.  The  object  of  this  expedition,  which  was  fitted  out  at 
the  joint  expense  of  the  Colonists,  the  Government,  and  Mr.  Eyre 
himself,  was  to  discover  some  practicable  route  for  the  flocks  of 
South  Australia  to  reach  the  pastures  supposed  to  be  in  the  in- 
terior, and  in  the  vast  country  called  Western  Australia.  When 
we  look  at  the  map  of  Australia  we  find  all  that  has  yet  been 
occupied,  explored,  or  reached  by  Europeans,  might  almost  be 
clipped  off  from  its  edges,  without  making  any  sensible  diminu- 
tion in  the  vast  blank.  The  middle  of  the  country  is  under  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  the  length  of  this  line,  from  east  to  west, 
is  about  2300  English  miles,  and  not  a  mile  of  it  is  known.  The 
longest  line  that  could  be  drawn  through  this  continent  would 
be  Sx)m  Cape  York,  the  extreme  north-eastern  point  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula, forming  the  east  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  to 
Cape  Leewin,  the  extreme  south-western  point  of  the  land.  This 
line  would  be  about  2400  miles.  The  shortest  land  line  would 
be  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  in  the  north,  to 
the  bottom  of  the  great  Australian  bight  in  the  south,  and  this 
line  would  be  about  1100  English  miles.  On  these  lines  not  a 
foot  of  the  interior  country,  it  may  be  said,  is  known.  The 
farthest  advance  from  Sydney,  the  River  Darling,  is  but  500 
miles,  in  a  straight  line,  from  that  town.  The  shore-side  is  all 
that  is  known  of  this  immense  coimtry.  The  great  impediments 
to  exploring  the  interior  are  the  want  of  watier,  and  the  impene- 
trable scrub,  or  brushwood,  in  all  those  districts  south  of  the 
tropic,  from  which  exploring  expeditions  have  commenced  their 
routes.  Mr.  Eyre  set  oiit  with  a  party  of  five  Europeans,  two. 
natives,  thirteen  horses,  forty  sheep,  and  two  drays,  from  Ade- 
laide northwards,  towards  the  head  of  Spencer  Gulf.  It  would 
certainly  be  gross  presumption  in  strangers  to  the  country  to 
question  the  adaptation  of  Mr.  Eyre's  means  to  his  end — ^the  suit- 
ableness of  loaded  drays,  and  a  train  of  horses  and  drivers,  to 
explore  a  land  known  to  be  a  dry  desert,  in  which  want  of  water, 
even  for  one  or  two  individuals,  might,  from  what  was  known  of 
the  country,  be  expected.  It  is  not  in  eveiy  country,  even  in 
Europe,  that  eight  men,  thirteen  horses,  and  forty  stieep,  could 
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find  water,  in  a  dry  season,  if  they  travelled  with  no  previous 
knowledge  of  the  land.  Want  of  water  was  the  main  impedi- 
ment to  Mr.  Eyre's  advance  intb  the  interior;  yet  every  where, 
even  when  almost  perishing  fi*om  thirst,  he  found  that  natives, 
single  or  in  families,  who  had  come  fix)m  the  interior,  were  wan- 
dering all  around  him,  who  must  have  had  water  for  their  smaller 
wants,  although  thirteen  horses  and  their  drivers  could  not  be 
supplied.  However  presumptuous,  therefore,  we  must  say,  that 
when  we  first  read  the  muster-roD,  the  outfit  of  drays,  and 
horses,  and  drivers,  and  luggage,  and  sheep,  and  such  a  prepara- 
tion for  comfort,  we  laid  down  the  book  with  the  impression, 
"  here  is  to  be  no  discovery."  Our  impression  was  erroneous. 
Mr.  Eyre  travelled  first  about  200  miles,  west  of  north,  to  the 
head  of  Spencer  Gulf,  then  about  the  same  distance  east  of  north, 
when  his  advance  was  interrupted  by  a  great  salt  water  lake,  or 
rather  puddle,  for  it  was  soft  mud  incrusted  with  salt,  and  having 
water  only  in  the  middle,  and  at  a  distance.  This  Torrens  lake 
appears,  by  Mr.  Eyre's  account,  to  have  a  water  course  between 
it  and  the  head  of  Spencer  Gulf,  which  was  dry,  at  least  his 
drays  could  cross  it.  Whether  the  water  of  tnis  inland  sea 
runs  out  in  rainy  seasons  into  Spencer  Gulf,  or  whether  the 
ocean  in  spring-tides,  and  with  particular  winds,  may  not  so  fill 
Spencer  Gulf,  that  it  runs  in  oy  this  water-course,  and  forms 
this  inland  lake,  seems  not  ascertained.  On  the  west,  north, 
and  east,  this  lake,  or  sea  of  mud,  surrounded  the  land  to  which 
Mr.  Eyre  had  penetrated,  an  arid  barren  tract,  and  &om  Mount 
Serle,  and  Mount  Hopeless,  he  ascertained  that  he  was  upon  a 
peninsula  jutting  into  Torrens  lake,  of  which  the  water  is  salt,  and 
over  which  no  opposite  land  was  visible.  It  is  an  ingenious  con- 
jecture of  Captain  Sturt — ^now  engaged  in  an  expemtion  to  the 
interior  of  this  land — ^that  the  Continent  of  Australia  has,  at  no 
ver^  distant  period,  been  an  archipelago  of  islands,  separated  by 
straits,  and  seas,  the  bottom  of  wmch  has  been  raised  above  sea- 
level,  at  least  so  as  to  be  dry,  and  to  exclude  the  ocean  all  round, 
while  in  the  interior,  the  old  sea  level  may  have  remained,  and 
a  great  inland  sea  may  be  there  receiving  the  drainage  of  all  the 
surrounding  country.  It  gives  some  probability  to  this  conjec- 
ture, that  all  around  the  great  bight  of  the  south  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia, about  1200  miles,  Mr.  Eyre  met  with  no  river  taking  the 
drainage  of  the  back  country  to  the  sea.  He  describes  the  cliffs 
as  about  200  feet  to  400  feet  high,  and  the  country  a  barren  table- 
land covered  with  scrub,  but  it  must  have  a  drainage  to  the  north, 
into  the  interior,  for  no  rivers  equivalent  to  such  a  vast  space  of 
land,  run  into  the  sea,  either  on  the  south,  or  west  side  of  the 
island.  Mr.  Eyre  returned  from  his  northern  advance  to  the 
head  of  Spencer  Gulf,  and  fix)m  thence  proceeded  westward 
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along  the  shore,  Dften,  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  his  drays 
through  the  country,  on  the  sea-beach ;  and  after  much  suffering, 
and  a  perpetual  going  and  returning  over  the  same  ground  to 
bring  up  water  fcr  the  horses,  after  losing  them  all,  one  by  one, 
after  losing  the  last  of  his  European  attendants,  (he  had  sent  back 
the  dray-drivers  and  useless  people,)  by  the  hands  of  his  two  native 
boys,  who  murdered  him,  he  was  fortunately  relieved  by  a  French 
South  Sea  whaler  on  the  coast.  He  renewed  his  journey  after 
this  seasonable  refreshment,  and  with  a  single  native  who  had 
adhered  to  him,  reached  Albany  in  St.  George's  Sound.  The 
sufferings,  escapes,  and  spirit  of  endurance,  mdke  this  narrative 
very  interesting ;  but  still  we  find  natives  every  where,  who  con- 
trive to  find  food  and  water,  and  therefore  we  ask  at  every  page, 
were  not  these  sufferings  and  escapes  unnecessarily  incurred,  and 
this  spirit  of  endurance  unnecessarily  called  forth  f  The  man  who 
is  to  travel  into  the  interior  of  this  land,  must  really  abandon 
all  the  colonial  creature-comforts  and  conveniences  that  require 
drays  and  horses,  must  live  with  the  natives,  and  as  the  natives 
live.  If  beasts  of  burden  are  to  be  used  for  transporting  provi- 
sions, the  camel,  not  the  dray-horse,  appears  to  be  the  animal 
J)Tovided  by  nature  for  such  countries ;  and  the  importation  of  a 
ew,  with  their  drivers,  ftx)m  some  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  would 
be  a  necessary  preliminary  to  an  effective  expedition  into  the 
mysterious  interior  of  this  island-continent.  It  is  the  duty  of 
Government  to  give  the  means  of  exploring  this  mass  of  land,  and 
to  explore  it  with  a  higher  purpose  than  to  extend  the  miserable 
objects  of  the  Australian  wool-grower,  or  the  Leeds  manufactu- 
rers— ^to  take  civilization  and  religion,  as  well  as  sheep-stock  and 
wool,  into  consideration. 
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Abt.  II, — A  Supplement  to  Hum^s  Commentaries  on  the  Lata 
of  Scotland  respecting  Crimes.  By  Benjamin  Kobebt  Bell, 
Esq*,  Advocate.     Edinburgh,  1844. 

The  work  of  Baron  Hume  has  been,  for  many  years,  the  greatest 
and,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  only  institutional  autho- 
rity on  the  criminal  law  of  Scotland.  The  production  of  an 
eminent  lawyer,  and  an  intelligent  and  accomplished  man,  it 
is  a  great  repository  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  into  which  have 
been  collected  the  manifold  materials  industriously  gathered  by 
the  learned  author  from  the  records  of  the  Supreme  Criminal 
Court,  and  many  less  accessible  sources  of  information,  illustrated 
by  elaborate  and  learned  exposition,  and  arranged  with  much 
care  into  the  form  of  a  systematic  treatise.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  obligation  which  the  student  of  Scot^ 
tish  law  owes  to  Baron  Hume,  for  this  bright  and  almost  solitary 
light  to  guide  his  course  over  the  most  important  and  interesting 
portion  of  the  whole  field  of  legal  science — the  criminal  jurispru- 
dence of  his  own  country.  It  would  be  still  more  difficult  to 
estimate  the  influence  of  Baron  Hume's  work  as  a  guide  to  the 
practical  administration  of  the  law — an  influence  in  some 
respects  salutary,  in  others  injurious.  The  very  pre-eminence 
ana  supremacy  (if  we  may  so  speak)  of  his  authoritJJ,  has,  in 
many  respects,  been  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  conse- 
quences. His  work,  and  the  remarkable  respect  accorded  to  it, 
served  as  a  guide  at  a  period  when  uncertainty  was  perilous,  and 
discretion  unsafe ;  it  gave  increased  consistency  and  fixedness  to 
the  recognized  principles  of  law,  and  tended,  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree,  to  secure  uniformity  of  decision ;  it  operated  as  a  check 
on  arbitrary  discretion,  and  a  restraint  on  the  assumption  and 
exercise  of  that  indefinite  and  dangerous  power  termed  the 
"  native  vigour "  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary. 

This  "native  vigour"  consisted  in  a  power  of  departing  at 
pleasure  from  the  ordinary  province  of  jumcial  duty — a  power  of 
creating  new  crimes  and  new  punishments  by  judicial,  instead 
of  legislative  authority — a  power,  in  short,  of  making,  as  well  as 
of  expounding  the  law.  This  power  was  once  freely  exercised  and 
boldly  defended ;  it  was  vehemently  maintained  to  be  essential  to 
the  vitality  and  healthy  action  of  the  Court ;  and  its  advocates 
contended  that  its  existence  and  exercise  were  much  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public,  and  formed  a  peculiar  recommendation  of  the 
criminal  law  of  Scotland  j  ^nd  that  it  was  unreasonable,  if  not 
disloyal,  to  desire  to  impair  or  restrict  it.    It  does  not  now  find 
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quite  so  much  favour ;  its  necessity  or  expediency  may  now  be 
questioned  with  comparative  impunity,  and  few  would  wish  to 
see  it  in  active  exercise,  though  some  very  ardent  admirers  of 
the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  still  venture  to  defend  the  propriety 
of  its  existence  in  a  state  of  harmless  negation. 

For  our  own  part,  we  think,  that  such  a  power  is  beyond  the 
law,  and  therefore  unconstitutional  and  dangerous.  We  believe 
it  to  be  ridiculous  in  negation  and  tyrannous  in  exercise,  and 
indicative  not  of  the  health  or  energy,  but  of  the  feverishness, 
and  weainess,  and  disorder  of  the  judicial  system.  The  proper 
ftmction  of  judges  is  jus  dicercj  not  jus  dare;  and  nothing  is 
more  perilous  to  constitutional  government  and  public  liberty, 
than  tne  confiision  of  the  judici^  and  legislative  departments  of 
the  State.  The  voice  of  the  judge  is  but  the  voice  of  the  exist- 
ing law,  statutory  or  common,  which  it  is  his  part  to  declare 
and  adnainister.  New  laws  must  proceed  from  the  Legislature — 
from  the  three  estates  of  the  realm — ^in  whom  alone  rests  the 
power  of  enacting  what  all  subjects  are  bound,  as  subjects,  to 
obey.  In  every  free  coimtry,  the  obligation  to  obedience  pre- 
supposes the  enactment  and  promulgation  of  law  by  constitu- 
tional authority ;  and  the  judicial  enforcement  of  law  presupposes 
the  obligation  to  obedience.  To  enforce  by  punishment  a  law 
never  previouslv  promulgated,  is  obviously  unjust,  and  inconsist- 
ent with  the  first  principles  of  constitutionsu  freedom ;  but  to 
give  to  judges  the  power  of  first  making  law  by  their  own  autho- 
rity, and  then  enforcing  by  punishment  the  law  they  make,  is  to 
use  the  forms  of  justice  to  perpetuate  oppression. 

But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  by  no  means  say,  that 
no  ofience  is  indictable,  except  such  as  have  been  previously 
indicted,  or  that  a  specific  legal  denomination  or  direct  precedent  is 
necessary  to  the  constitution  of  a  crime.  On  the  contrary,  we 
admit  and  admire  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  principles  of  our 
common  law ;  and  very  few,  indeed,  have  been,  or  can  be,  the 
crimes  which  are  not  legitimately  within  these  principles.  We 
admit,  that  a  new  form  of  ofience,  not  declared  by  any  statute, 
nor  specifically  described  by  any  institutional  writer,  nor  strictly 
referable  to  any  direct  precedent,  may  be  justly  punished  as  a 
crime.  But  then  it  must  be  new  in  its  form  only,  not  in  its 
riature ;  it  must  be  within  the  known  prohibitions  of  existing  law, 
either  statutory  or  common ;  it  must  contain  within  itselfthose 
elements,  not  merely  of  wickedness  or  moral  wrong,  but  of  crime 
<5r  public  wrong,  which  have  been  previously  recognized  as 
entering  into  the  substance  of  an  ofience  punishable  by  law. 
Though  novel  in  its  form,  circumstances,  or  details,  it  must,  in 
its  character,  imply  the  breach  of  some  enactment  previously 
promulgated,  or  some  principle  previously  recognized,  so  as  to 
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bring  it  within  the  reach  of  punishment  by  any  constitutional 
authority.  If  it  be  altogether  original,  so  new  in  its  whole  nature, 
that  it  never  was  previously  considered  as  a  crime — ^if  it  be  not 
provided  for  by  any  statute,  and  cannot  be  brought  within  the 
plain  meaning  of  any  former  decision,  or  any  principle  previously 
sanctioned  as  part  of  the  common  law,  then  it  is  beyond  the 
powers  of  the  existing  law,  until  the  Legislature  interposes.  This 
may  lead  to  temporary  inconvenience,  and  to  the  impunity,  it 
may  be,  of  the  guilty  party,  whose  ingenuity  strikes  out  an  ori- 
ginal crime ;  but  surely  that  is  a  far  nghter  evil  than  that  the 
first  principle  of  public  justice  should  be  violated,  and  that  the 
new  offence,  which  existing  law  cannot  reach,  should  be  punished 
by  an  act  of  judicial  legislation— or,  in  other  words,  by  the  exer- 
cise, on  the  part  of  the  Court,  of  "  native  vigour." 

This  power  has  sometimes  been  exercised  in  the  infliction  of 
punishment  of  a  new  and  unprecedented  character,  as  applicable 
to  the  particular  offence.  For  instance,  the  punishment  of  ver- 
bal sedition  by  transportation  for  fourteen  years,  in  the  case  of 
Thomas  Muir  and  others,  in  1793,  was  not  attempted  to  be 
justified,  either  by  the  direct  sanction  of  any  statute  enacting 
that  punishment,  or  by  reference  to  any  precedent  authorizing  its 
infliction,  but  was  rested,  on  what  was  termed  the  inherent  power 
— the  native  vigour  of  the  Court.  One  of  the  Judges  (Lord 
Swinton,)  did  certainly  refer  to  the  authority  of  the  Eoman  law, 

Suotinff  in  support  of  the  right  and  propriety  of  inflicting  on  Mr. 
luir  flhie  punishment  of  transportation,  the  following  passage : 
— ''  Actores  seditionis  et  tumultus  populo  concitato  pro  qualitate 
dignitatis  aut  in  fiircam  tolluntur,  aut  bestiis  objiciuntur,  aut  in 
insulam  deportantur ;" — adding  with  apparent  complacency, — 
"  We  have  chosen  the  mildest  of  these  three  punishments."  But 
theCourt  generallypreferred  the  exercise  of  "native  vigour^' to  fall- 
ing back  on  the  punishments  of  the  Roman  law,  of  which,  though 
"  me  mildest"  was  then  taken,  the  most  grievous  might  have  been 
preferred  on  the  next  occasion.  One  Judge  (Lord  Abercrom- 
oie,)  said,  in  Sinclair's  case, — "  Suppose  no  statute  in  our  books, 
or  any  mention  made  of  sedition,  and  that  the  first  instance  of  it 
had  occurred  in  Nwember  1793,  still  this  Court  would  have  had 
power  to  take  cognizance  of  it,  and  to  inflict,  by  common  law,  the 
punishment  of  transportation."  Another  Judge  (Lord  Esk- 
grove,)  said,  "  The  powers  of  this  Supreme  Court  at  common  law, 
extend  to  .every  offence  which  Common  law,  or  right  reasouy 
declares  to  be  a  crime ;"  that  of  course  being  "  right  reason!* 
which  the  Court  at  the  time  thinks  right.  And  the  Lord  Jus- 
tice-Clerk (Braxfield,)  said,  "  I  have  always  held  this  Court  to 
possess  a  common  law  jurisdiction,  to  the  effect  of  inflicting  any 
punishment  according  to  the  quality  of  the  offence,  less  than 
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death,  for  every  crime  the  punishment  of  which  is  not  specifi- 
cally defined  by  statute." 

At  other  times,  this  power  has  been  exercised  in  the  creation 
of  an  oflPence,  in  the  declaring  certain  conduct  to  amount  to  a 
crime,  though  never  previously  prohibited  or  treated  as  criminal. 
This  was  done  in  regard  to  combinations  to  raise  wages.  The 
peacefiilandorderly  combination  of  worianento  procure  an  increase 
of  wages,  was  declared  by  the  Court  of  Justiciary  to  be  a  crime 
by  the  common  law  of  Scotland,  and  several  persons  were  sen- 
tenced to  severe  punishment  for  the  commission  of  this  offence, 
which  was  confessedly  not  within  any  statute,  and  had  never 
previously  been  made  the  subject  of  prosecution.  It  did  not  con- 
tain withm  itself  any  one  of  the  elements  of  known  and  recog- 
nized crime,  and  it  was  created  an  offence,  simply  by  an  act  of 
"native  vigour^'  on  the  part  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary.  It  was 
then  thought  dangerous  to  permit,  and  proper  to  repress  by 
punishment^  every  combination  of  workmen,  however  peaceftd, 
temperate,  and  decorous,  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
an  increase  of  wages  firom  their  employers ;  and  on  this  notion  of 
probable  danger  to  the  public  interests,  the  Judges  of  the  Court 
of  Justiciary  proceeded,  by  their  own  authority,  to  create  and 
punish  an  entirely  new  offence. 

Nothing  can  more  clearly  illustrate  the  danger  of  exercising, 
and  therefore  the  inexpediency  of  possessing,  an  inherent  creative 
power  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  as  the  constitution  and 
punishment  of  crime,  than  this  instance  of  combinations.  Since 
the  date  of  the  decision  of  the  Justiciary  Court,  declaring  com- 
bination to  raise  wages,  though  peaceful  and  orderly,  to  be  a 
crime,  because  supposed  to  oe  dangerous,  it  has  been  deli- 
berately and  unequivocally  declared  by  the  Legislature,  that  when 
not  accompanied  by  acts  or  threats  of  violence,  such  combina- 
tion to  raise  wages  is  not  a  crime,  because  ascertained  not  to  be 
dangerous,  but  often  essential  for  the  protection  of  the  operatives, 
and  therefore  meritorious.  The  law,  as  enacted  by  Parliament, 
on  considering  the  nature  and  tendency  of  peaceful  combinations 
among  workmen,  and  the  necessity  under  which  they  are  placed, 
of  meeting,  by  united  effort,  the  combined  arrangements  of  their 
employers,  now  protects  these  combinations ;  while  the  law,  as 
declared  by  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  visited  them  with  severe 
punishment.  Yet  there  was  no  change  in  the  common  law,  but 
only  in  the  opinion  entertained  of  me  dangerous  or  salutary 
nature  of  combinations,  unaccompanied  by  violence.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  operatives  who  were  punished  for  peacefiil  combination 
in  1813,  and  whose  peaceful  combination  now  would  be  protected 
by  law,  just  fell  victims  to  the  "  native  vigour'*  of  Scottish  crimi- 
nal law. 
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Now  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  the  great  advantages  arising 
from  the  high  authority  of  Baron  Hume,  that,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  additional  certainty  and  precision  into  the  system  of  our 
criminal  jurisprudence,  his  work,  with  all  its  defects,  served  prac- 
tically to  limit  the  field,  and  contract  the  boundaries  of  judicial 
discretion,  and  thus  to  restrain  the  exercise  of  this  creative  energy, 
and  diminish  the  number  of  British  subjects  sacrificed  to  humane, 
but  mistaken  notions  of  hypothetical  danger,  and  supposed  expe- 
diency. It  is  true  that  Baron  Hume  did  not  so  intend.  He  was 
himself  the  admirer  and  advocate  of  the  "native  vigour,"  and  not 
disposed  to  put  any  effectual  check  on  the  exercise  of  a  discretion  of 
which  he  approved;  but  the  adoption  of  his  book  as  an  exposition  of 
the  principles  of  the  law  of  crimes,  tended  to  produce  most  salu- 
tary results,  which  he  himself  did  not  contemplate  or  desire.  The 
very  presence  on  the  table  of  the  Court,  of  a  systematic  work  of 
aclmowledged  authority  on  criminal  law,  operated  to  some  extent 
as  a  protection  to  the  public,  and  a  sedative  to  the  Bench.  We 
are  ready  to  acknowledge  that,  even  in  the  most  questionable  in- 
stances, and  most  startling  exhibitions  of  "native  vigour,"  to  which 
we  have  adverted,  the  decisions  of  the  Judges  were  given  in  the 
honest  belief  that  they  constitutionally  possessed  the  power  which 
they  exercised,  and  with  the  sincere  desire  to  repress,  by  adequate 

Sunishment,  offences  which  they  thought  dangerous  to  society, 
t  is  of  the  arbitrary  character  of  the  discretion,  and  not  of  the 
motives,  or  even  the  mode  of  its  exercise,  that  we  now  complain. 
Against  the  principle  of  judicial  legislation  we  protest;  the  pro- 
mulgation of  law,  we  think  absolutely  essential  to  its  authority ; 
and  the  right,  on  the  part  of  Courts  of  Law,  to  create  and  punish 
new  and  original  crimes,  in  virtue  of  "  native  vigour,"  we  take 
the  liberty  respectfully,  but  firmly,  to  deny. 

But  the  work  of  Baron  Hume  has  not  only  done  good,  by  thus 
narrowing  and  defining  the  sphere  of  judicial  discretion — ^it  has 
also  done  good,  by  superseding  the  authority  of  less  sound  and 
safe  guides.  Great  improvements  in  the  department  of  criminal 
law  nave  been  made  since  Baron  Hume's  work  was  published ; 
views  more  reasonable,  liberal,  and  humane  have  been  adopted 
on  many  subjects,  and  the  increased  intelligence  and  influence  of 
the  middle  classes,  have  led  to  the  admission  of  principles,  and 
the  recognition  of  rights,  which  were  then  denied  or  disregarded. 
But  Baron  Hume's  views,  on  questions  afiecting  the  practical 
administration  of  criminal  law — defective  and  erroneous  as  in 
many  instances  we  think  they  were — ^were  still  in  advance  of 
the  writers  who  had  preceded  him,  and  to  some  extent  of  the 
age  in  which  he  passed  his  own  early  life,  and  during  which  he 
laid  up  the  stores  of  knowledge,  and  gathered  the  materials  of 
precedent  for  his  great  work. 
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It  is  much  to  the  honour  of  Baron  Hume,  and  has  been  of  in- 
estimable benefit  to  Scotland,  that  his  work  almost  entirely  su- 
perseded the  authority  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie.  Let  those  who 
may  be  disposed  to  think  lightly  of  the  consequences  of  thus  dis- 
possessing Sir  George  Mackenzie  of  the  hold  which  he  had  on 
the  confidence  of  the  Bench,  imagine,  if  they  can^  what  might 
have  been  the  effects  of  the  imrestrained  exercise  of  Judicial  Ss- 
cretion  on  the  part  of  a  Court,  guided  by  the  institutional  autho- 
rity of  Mackenzie  alone.  He  was,  undoubtedly,  a  learned,  able, 
sagacious,  and  discriminating  lawyer.  He  possessed,  if  not  all, 
at  least  many  of  the  mental  qualifications  for  a  great  institutional 
writer,  and  his  works  deserve,  and  still  receive,  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  student.  But  as  a  practical  guide  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  law  in  a  country  advanced  even  a  few  steps  towards 
constitutional  government,  he  was  unsafe,  unsound,  and  dan- 
gerous. 

The  declared  and  open  enemy  of  civil  and  reUgious  liberty,  the 
champion  of  the  worst  acts  of  the  worst  period  of  a  persecuting 
Prelacy — the  favourer,  contrary  to  his  own  conviction,  of  Po- 
pery, when  Popery  was  favoured  by  power — ^the  avowed  foe  to 
the  Presbyterian  Protestantism  of  his  own  country,  and  the  xm- 
Scrupulous  agent,  and  advocate  of  the  arbitrary  prerogative  of  a 
Tyrant — Sir  George  Mackenzie  was,  by  his  known  principles, 
as  well  as  by  his  whole  ofiicial  conduct,  utterly  disqualified  as  an 
authority  on  that  branch  of  the  law  into  wnich  constitutional 
principles  most  deeply  enter,  and  on  the  right  administration  of 
which,  public  and  personal  Uberty  chiefly  depend.  He  maintained 
the  soimdness  of  the  doctrine,  in  his  day  recognized  by  law,  that 
an  accused  party  was  not  entitled  to  prove  any  defence  contrary 
to  the  prosecutor's  averments.  "  To  admit  contrary  probations," 
says  he,  "  were  to  open  a  door  to  peijury,"  and  as  the  prosecu- 
tor's witnesses  must  be  as  fit  to  prove  the  defence  as  the  libel — 
if,  after  cross-examination  they  still  proved  the  Ubel,  there  couM 
be  no  reason  for  farther  inquiry.  Under  this  state  of  the  law, 
the  exclusion  of  contrary  proof  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  was 
frequently  enforced.  In  the  trial  of  William  Somerville  for  the 
murder  of  his  mother  in  1669,  the  accused  offered  to  prove,  by 
witnesses,  that  the  -woman  died  from  another  cause  than  any 
violence  inflicted  by  him,  but  the  Court  decided  that  sucn 
proof  could  not  be  allowed.  From  this  opinion,  Baron  Hume 
strongly  dissents,  and  justly  says,  that  **  the  true  course  to  pre- 
vent perjury,  is  to  allow  full  freedom  of  proof."  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  also  maintained  the  propriety  of  torture  as  a  means 
of  compelling  an  accused  person  to  disclose  his  accomplices  ;  and 
he  proposed,  and,  with  much  ingenuity,  urged  and  recommended 
the  abolition  of  trial  by  jury  in  criminid  cases.     He  not  only  au- 
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thorized  and  directed  as  Lord-Advocate,  the  cruel  and  oppres- 
sive proceedings  against  the  Covenanters,  which  have  covered 
his  name  with  infamy ;  but,  as  if  to  prove  that  these  were  not, 
as  might  have  been  charitably  supposed,  the  result  of  sudden  im- 

1)ulse  or  passion — ^he  coolly  and  deliberately,  as  an  author  and  a 
awyer,  defended  and  vindicated  them.  On  his  authority,  there- 
fore, no  less  than  on  his  character,  the  stain  now  rests.  Who 
can  forget  the  trial  of  James  MitcheD,  or  the  part  which  Macken- 
zie bore  in  that  disgraceful  transaction  ?  The  facts  are  indisput- 
able ;  and  even  Sir  George  himself,  in  his  own  vindication,  does 
not  deny  them.  His  defence  is,  that  on  these  facts  the  condem- 
nation and  execution  of  Mitchell  were  just  and  lawful,  and.  thus 
he  pledged  his  authority  as  a  lawyer,  in  vindication  of  his  pro- 
ceedings as  Lord-Advocate.  Mitchell  was  accused  of  having, 
in  1668,  shot  at  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  missing  him, 
killed  by  mistake  the  Bishop  of  Orkney.  Li  1674,  he  coi3esse4 
his  crime  to  the  Privy  Council,  on  a  promise  that  his  life  would 
be  spared,  and  that  confession  was  tne  only  proof  of  his  guilt. 
Li  1677  he  was  tried.  The  confession  was  founded  on  as  evi- 
dence against  him.  He  pleaded  the  promise  on  condition  of 
which  it  had  been  given,  and  maintained  that  the  confession 
could  not  be  used  in  violation  of  that  promise.  The  Duke  of 
Lauderdale,  the  Chancellor,  and  two  members  of  the  Council 
denied  this  promise  on  oath.  Mitchell  offered  to  prove  it  by  the 
books  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  contained  the  promise.  This 
proof  he  was  not  permitted  to  lead ;  the  production  of  the  books 
was  refused,  and  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  who  was  Lord-Advo- 
cate, has  justified  the  rejection  of  the  books  and  the  admission  of 
the  confession,  by  his  deliberate  and  recorded  opinion  as  a  law- 
yer. Mitchell  was  executed  on  the  proof  afforded  by  this  con- 
fession, his  counsel  refusing  to  speak  for  him,  for  fear,  as  Macken- 
zie says,  of  offending  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale.  This  whole  pro- 
ceeding was  approved  of  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  who,  in  1678 
dedicated  his  work  on  "  Cnminal  Law"  to  the  Duke  of  Lauder- 
dale, and  described  him  as  ^^  a  man  who  spends  one-half  of  the 
day  in  studying  what  is  just,  and  the  other  half  in  practising 
what  is  so." 

It  must  be  unnecessary  to  say  more,  to  .prove  the  great  ad- 
vantage which  resulted  from  the  superseding  of  the  authority 
of  Sir  George  Mackenzie  by  that  of  Baron  Home,  an  advantage 
heightened  and  made  evident  by  the  consideration  of  the  large 
ancTuncontrolled  discretion  of  tne  Court,  who  were  necessarUy 
much  influenced  bj  the  principles  of  the  author,  recognized  as  the 
leading  authority  m  criminal  law. 

But  while  we  readily  acknowledge,  that  Baron  Hume's  work 
has  thus  produced  important  and  salutary  results,  and  that,  taken 
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is  a  whole,  it  is  a  highly  instructive  and  valuable  treatise,  de- 
serving of  careful  study  as  an  exposition,  and  of  much  respect  as 
an  authority,  we  are,  after  all,  constrained  to  say,  that  it  is  not 
such  an  institutional  work  as  we  would  wish  to  see  on  so  mo- 
mentous a  suWect.  It  has  great  merit,  great  interest,  and 
undisputed,  and  generally  just  authority ;  but  it  is  not  worthy  of 
being,  what  it  practically  is,  almost  the  only  light  in  the  study,  or 
guide  in  the  practice  of  Scottish  criminal  law.  It  is  not  all  that 
the  earnest  and  inquiring  student  desires,  in  his  search  after  the 
principles  or  the  pnilosophy  of  criminal  jurisprudence.  It  does 
not  dispel  his  difficulties — resolve  his  doubts — and  settle  his  con- 
victions, as  Lord  Stair's  great  work  does  in  the  other  department 
of  Scottish  Law.  It  is  not  all  that  the  enUghtened  citizens  of  a 
great  and  free  country  require  in  the  leadmg  institutional  au- 
thority of  criminal  law.  It  does  not  abound  with  those  noble 
maxims  of  weight,  and  truth,  and  beauty,  which,  on  every  emer- 
gency are  drawn  from  the  pages  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  in  support 
of  the  constitutional  rights,  and  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of 
Englishmen.  Considering  the  circumstances  and  prevailing 
opinions  of  the  period  when  Baron  Hume's  book  was  written,  we 
would  not  wish  to  speak  otherwise,  than  respectftiUy  and  grate- 
fiilly  of  the  author  and  his  work.  But  as  an  expository  trea- 
tise, it  does  not  adequately  meet  the  cravings  of  a  spirit 
thirsting  for  ftiU  satisfaction — and  as  a  practical  guide  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  it  does  not  adequately  meet  the  exigencies 
of  a  people  who  yield  a  reflecting  loyalty — ^not  a  passive  obedi- 
ence to  the  crown — and  who  look  to  law  as  the  bulwark  of  their 
liberties,  and  to  Judges  as  the  guardians  of  their  rights. 

Against  the  greater  part  of  Baron  Hume's  chapter  on  "  Sedi- 
tion," we  strongly  protest.  The  principles  evolved  in  that  chap- 
ter would  lead,  if  followed  out,  to  absolute  despotism ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  whole  tone  and  style  of  the  chapter,  is  more  suited  to 
the  jurisprudence  of  Russia  than  of  Scotland — and  most  unlike 
an  exposition  of  the  law  of  a  country,  of  which  the  government 
is  established  on  the  basis  of  the  Kevolution  Settlement  of  1688. 
He  plainly  and  broadly  declares,  that  a  work  condemning  "  cle^ 
rical  dimities  and  establishments  of  religion,  as  an  abuse  and 
usurpation  contrary  to  reason  and  justice,  and  unfit  to  be  any 
longer  suffered^' — is  sedition  ;  and  he  pretty  clearly  indicates  his 
opinion,  that  a  decided  protest  against  church-patronage  is  also 
criminal.  If  this  were  really  the  law,  the  Voluntary  Association 
could  not  be  permitted  to  exist,  and  Dr.  Wardlaw,  Dr.  Vaughan, 
and  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  could  no  longer  hope  to  be  left  unpunished. 
And,  not  to  speak  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Free  Chunjn,  we  fear 
that  there  are  some  members  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land, who,  though  now  quiescent,  have  recorded  their  names  to 
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protest  against  Patronage,  which  Baron  Hume  would  consider 
seditious.  He  further  declares,  that  "  he  who  shall  devise  a  new 
form  of  league  or  association  for  the  people,  whereby  to  constrain 
and  overawe  the  Legislature  into  compliance  with  their  desires 
on  any  point  that  may  be  popular  at  the  time^ — ^is  guilty  of  sedi- 
tion. If  this  announcement  of  law  be  correct,  and  if  it  were 
communicated  to  Mr.  Cobden  or  Mr.  Bright,  to  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  or  Sir  John  Tyrell,  to  Sir  Culling  Eardley  Smith 
or  Mr.  Plumptre,  or  to  the  Marquis  of  Downshire,  or  Lord 
Soden,  it  would  fill  them  with  consternation  and  alarm,  since 
all  of  them  are  engaged  in  associations  of  different  kinds,  and 
for  different  objects — yet  equally  falling  within  the  category 
stated  by  Baron  Hume.  Violence,  committed  or  intended,  tur- 
bulence, secret  organization,  are  in  this  view  not  necessary  to 
constitute  sedition.  The  mere  association  to  constrain  the  Legis- 
lature by  the  display  of  combined  moral  power,  and  united  po- 
pular feeling,  is  sufficient,  according  to  tne  authority  of  Baron 
Hume,  to  subject  the  parties  so  associating  to  the  punishment  of 
sedition,  which  that  learned  author  states  to  be  transportation  for 
fourteen  years,  if  the  Court  of  Justiciary  are  so  disposed. 

This  doctrine,  if  it  were  well-founded,  would,  in  our  day,  be  of 
veiy  extensive  application.  It  would  strike  against  all  classes, 
and  all  parties.  It  would  stamp  the  character  of  sedition  on  the 
Reform  and  the  Anti-Reform  associations — on  the  League  against, 
and  the  League  in  support  of  the  Corn-Laws — on  the  associar 
tion  of  one  class  of  men  to  repeal  the  Union  with  Ireland,  and 
of  another  class  to  repeal  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act— on 
the  Radical  Unions,  the  Conservative  Clubs,  and  the  Orange 
Lodges — on  the  Voluntary  Church  Association — ^the  Anti-May- 
nooth  Conference,  and  the  Church  Extension  Society — and  ge- 
nerally, on  all  associations  or  societies  formed  to  advance  puolic 
political  objects  by  combined  action. 

The  views  of  Baron  Hume  on  this  branch  of  the  law,  are 
attributable  partly  to  his  decided  political  bias  against  the  party 
which  has  always  advocated  the  extension  of  popular  rights,  and 
partly  to  his  participation  in  the  panic  which  prevailed  m  regard 
to  the  diffusion  in  England,  of  tne  democratic  principles  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Had  he  been  spared  a  few  years  longer, 
he  might  have  lived  to  see  laws  which  he  thought  it  heresy  to 
doubt,  and  sedition  to  question,  abandoned  as  hurtftd,  intolerant, 
and  unjust,  and  to  hear  even  the  Tory  Premier  of  England  ex- 
press opinions  which,  in  1793,  were  deemed  seditious.  A  truer 
wisdom  now  prevails.  Popular  excitement,  unless  dangerous  to 
the  public  peace,  is  permitted  to  exhaust  itself  in  meetings,  and 
speeches,  and  demonstrations;  and  many  a  vain  and  foolish 
demagogue,  who  would  fifty  years  ago  have  been  made  a  martyr 
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by  a  prosecution  for  sedition,  now  struts  and  frets  his  houv  upon 
the  stage,  and  then  is  heard  no  more.  Reform  is  now  the  secu- 
rity against  revolution ;  and  in  the  diffusion  of  useful,  and  especi- 
ally in  the  revival  and  extension  of  religious  knowledge,  we  see 
the  antidote  to  disaffection  and  the  check  to  sedition.  It  is  no 
part  of  our  present  purpose  to  dwell  on  the  political  tendencies 
of  Baron  Hume,  but  we  think  it  one  of  the  defects  of  his  work, 
that  the  arbitrary  decisions  pronounced  in  a  period  of  ^at  party 
excitement,  and  under  the  pressure  of  an  unreasonmg  panic, 
have  been  by  him  received  and  recorded  as  fixing  grave  and  mo- 
mentous Questions  of  constitutional  law.  We  have  much  cause 
for  thankrulness  that  the  dicta  of  Baron  Hume  on  the  subject  of 
sedition,  supported  as  they  are  by  the  authority  and  precedents 
of  evil  times,  like  1675  or  1793,  are  not  now  acknowledged,  and 
could  not  now  be  enforced. 

These  deficiencies — ^for  such,  notwithstanding  our  high  respect 
for  Baron  Hume's  Commentaries,  we  think  them — have  not 
been  supplied  by  the  subsequent  work  of  Mr.  Alison,  an  accom- 
plished and  able  gentleman,  who  has  gained  much  distinction 
as  an  agreeable  writer  and  historian,  but  whose  fame  can  not 
securely  rest  on  his  authorship  as  a  criminal  lawyer,  and  who  was 
by  no  means  qualified  to  supply  the  deficiencies  or  correct  the 
errors  of  Baron  Hume.  The  Reports  of  Criminal  Trials  by  Mr. 
Syme,  closed  in  1829 :  those  by  Professor  Swinton  and  Mr. 
Broun,  in  sequel,  for  the  accuracy  and  ability  of  which  the  pro- 
fession and  the  public  are  much  indebted  to  these  gentlemen, 
commenced  in  November  1835 :  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  cases,  reported  separately,  these  Reports  and  Mr.  Alison's 
work  constituted  the  whole  available  addition  to  our  criminal 
law,  since  the  completion  of  the  last  edition  of  Baron  Hume's 
Commentaries. 

Mr.  Bell's  "  Supplement"  to  Hume's  work,  is  not  intended  as 
a  systematic  treatise,  and  contains  scarcely  any  original  specula- 
tion or  exposition.  It  takes  up  the  state  of  the  law  as  at  the  date 
of  Baron  Hume's  last  edition,  and,  as  its  title  implies,  it  ^^  sup- 
plements" his  work  by  giving,  according  to  his  arrangement,  and 
with  precise  reference  to  his  text,  "  a  comprehensive  notice,  of 
every  recent  extension,  alteration,  or  confirmation  of  the  doc- 
trines delivered,  or  resolution  of  the  doubts  expressed  by  that 
author."  The  many  new  statutes  which  have  passed,  and  the 
multitude  of  decisions  which  have  been  pronounced,  with  the 
new  rights,  relations,  and  exigencies  which  have  arisen  in  the 
course  of  the  wondrous  progress  of  this  country  diuing  the  last 
twenty  years,  rendered  the  task  of  Mr.  Bell  not  merely  one  of 
great  labour,  but  one  requiring  accuracy,  judgment,  and  discri- 
mination in  no  ordinary  degree.    To  tins  task  he  has  addressed 
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himself  with  energy  and  perseverance,  and  we  are  happy  to  say 
that  his  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  remarkable  success,  and 
universal  approbation ;  and  accordingly  his  work,  notwithstand- 
ing its  recent  date,  is  already  recomiized  as  a  valuable 
authority.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  \men  it  is  considered 
that  in  addition  to  his  own  industrious  personal  researches 
in  the  ordinary  sources  of  authority,  he  had  the  advantage 
of  consulting  the  note  books  of  the  Lord  Justice-General, 
Lord  Mackenzie,  and  Lord  Moncreiff ;  by  collation  of  whose 
notes  with  the  published  Reports,  and  with  the  indictments  and 
records  of  Court,  a  complete,  accurate,  and  comprehensive  digest 
of  decisions,  during  the  period  referred  to,  has  been  presented  to 
the  pubUc.  Every  day's  experience  proves  the  importance  and 
usefalness  of  this  work,  to  which  great  additional  value  attaches, 
in  consequence  of  the  access  which  Mr.  Bell  had  to  the  notes  of 
the  Judges,  particularly  of  the  Lord  Justice-General — ^the  record 
of  the  faithful  labours  of  so  many  years  usefully  and  honourably 
spent  in  the  high  judicial  situation  of  Lord  Justice-Clerk. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  there  has  been  in  many  respects 
great  improvement  in  the  criminal  law  of  Scotland  since  the  date 
when  Baron  Hume's  work  first  appeared.  Amendments  of  much 
practical  utility  have  been  introduced,  and  soimd  and  salutary 
principles,  denied  or  overlooked  in  a  darker  or  more  servile  age, 
nave  received  recognition  and  effect. 

One  of  the  greatest — in  our  opinion  by  far  the  most  valuable — - 
of  these  improvements,  is  the  selection  of  the  jury  by  ballot  from 
the  Ust  of  assize,  and  the  right  of  peremptory  challenge,  intro- 
duced by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  6tn  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  22.  It  is 
well  that  the  law  and  practice  of  Scotland,  before  the  date  of 
this  Act,  should  from  time  to  time  be  recalled  to  our  recollection, 
in  order  that  we  may  appreciate  aright  the  value  of  the  change 
which  the  Legislature  then  introduced.  According  to  the  pre- 
vious law  and  practice,  the  Judge,  having  before  him  the  names 
of  the  forty-five  persons  forming  the  assize,  named,  or  selected, 
or  in  the  emphatic  words  of  Erskine's  Institutes,  "  picked  outf* 
the  fifteen  Juiymen  to  try  the  case ;  and  in  regard  to  the  Jury- 
men so  selected,  the  prisoner  had  no  right  of  peremptoiy  chal- 
lenge, but  only  a  right  to  state  special  objections  of  such  a  limited 
ana  specific  nature,  as  practically  to  be  of  no  use  to  him.  This 
mode  of  appointing  the  Jury  (which  few  would  now  approve  of 
or  wish  to  resume,)  was  in  its  day,  earnestly  and  powerrally  de- 
fended by  those  whose  dread  of.  innovation  blinded  them  to  the 
abuses  of  all  existing  institutions,  and  the  attempt  of  Mr.  T.  F. 
Kennedy  to  introduce  the  Ballot  for  the  Jury,  and  the  right  of 
peremptory  challenge,  was  resolutely  resisted  by  Sir  William  Bae 
and  the  Tory  party  of  the  day. 
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It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Alison,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  work 
on  Criminal  Law  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  that  "  as 
this  practice  gave  rise  to  many  complaints,  and  much  misrepre- 
sentation, a  remedy  was  provided  for  it  by  Sir  W.  Rae."  In 
this  passage  it  is  insinuated,  that  the  objections  to  the  system 
of  the  selection  of  the  Jury  by  the  Judge,  and  to  the  absence  of 
all  right  of  peremptory  challenge,  were  founded  on  "  misrepre- 
sentation," and  that  of  the  abuse,  if  it  was  so.  Sir  W.  Rae  was 
the  patriotic  reformer. 

We  are  quite  certain  that  no  argument  can,  in  our  day,  be 
necessary  to  satisfy  any  uitelligent  man,  that  the  selection  of  the 
Jury  by  the  Judge  was  objectionable  in  theory,  impljnng  an 
unconstitutional  power,  and  imposing  a  very  painful  and  invidi- 
ous responsibility  on  the  Court,  and  that,  therefore,  in  so  far  as 
the  complaints  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Alison,  were  preferred  against 
the  principle  or  theory  of  the  system,  they  were  not  founded  on 
misrepresentation.  But  in  this  instance,  as  in  all  others,  it  was 
proved,  that  a  system  unsound  in  principle,  was  also  injurious  in 
practice.  Its  very  existence  was  destructive  of  the  purity  and 
serenity  of  atmosphere,  which  ought  to  prevail  in  a  Court  of 
Justice ;  it  exposed  the  judge  to  misconstruction — the  jury  to 
temptation — the  accused  to  injustice — and  the  law  to  suspicion. 
If  it  were  only  to  awaken  a  more  lively  gratitude  for  the  better 
law  which  now  prevails,  it  is  worth  while  to  meet  Mr  Alison's 
charge  of  misrepresentation,  and  illustrate,  shortly,  the  working 
of  the  former  system  by  one  or  two  examples  of  its  practical  ope- 
ration. 

In  the  notorious  prosecution  of  Presbyterian  ministers  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  for  resisting  the  attempts 
of  James  I.  to  restore  Prelacy,  the  conviction  of  several  per- 
sons was  obtained  by  an  intrigue  on  the  part  of  the  Lord-Aavo- 
cate  of  the  day.  Sir  Thomas  Hamilton,  who  afterwards  avowed 
in  a  letter  to  the  king,  which  has  been  preserved  by  Lord  Hailes, 
that  he  had  procured  the  conviction,  by  inducing  the  Judges  to 
pack  the  jury  with  "  their  own  particular  and  private  kinsmen 
and  friends,"  and  then  to  resolve  their  doubts  by  "  dealing  with 
them  without  scrupulosity  or  ceremony."  This  is  one  of  the  few 
instances  of  frank  acknowledgment  of  a  practice  which,  in  bad 
times,  must  have  been  very  common,  and  which,  from  the  terms 
of  the  acknowledgment,  does  not  seem  to  have  surprized  or 
startled  any  of  the  parties  concerned. 

Many  similar  cases  occurred  during  the  fearful  period  of 
twenty  years  which  preceded  the  Revolution  of  1688,  when,  un- 
der the  cloak  and  forms  of  law,  was  covered  much  of  the  cruel 
tyranny  perpetrated  against  the  Covenanters.  Many  murders — 
for  they  deserved  no  other  tenn--rwere  committed  under  form  of 
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law,  and  by  judicial  authority,  and  even  under  the  sanction  of 
verdicts  by  juries — but  by  juries  selected  for  their  servility  or 
their  known  partizanship  by  the  Court. 

But,  taking  an  instance  from  a  more  recent  age,  who  does  not 
r^nember  the  case  of  Stuart  of  Ardshiel,  tried  at  Inverary  in 
1752  for  the  murder  of  Campbell  of  Glenurel  The  accused,  a 
member  of  a  clan  at  feud  with  the  Campbells,  was  tried  before 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  then  Lord  Justice-General,  for  the  murder 
of  a  Campbell.  This  Judge,  the  chief  of  a  hostile  clan,  selected 
the  fifteen  jurymen,  and  Stuart  was  tried  and  convicted  by  a 
Jury,  consisting  of  eleven  Campbells,  and  not  one  Stuart. 
Whether  Stuart  was  guilty  or  not,  it  is  now  very  difficult  to  de- 
termine, and  not  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  inquire. 
It  is  impossible  to  doubt,  that  he  was  unfairly  tried.  If  he  was 
innocent,  he  was  murdered  under  sanction  of  law,  and  if  he  was 
really  guilty,  and  so  proved  by  the  evidence,  this  only  the  more 
clearly  evinces  the  mjurious  effects  of  the  system  on  which  the 
jury  were  appointed,  since,  on  that  supposition,  the  sympathy  of 
public  feeling  was  shifted  to  the  side  of  the  guilty,  and  the  minds 
of  men  were  led  to  dwell,  rather  on  the  mockery  of  justice  and 
the  outrage  on  decency,  exhibited  at  the  trial,  than  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  guilt  of  the  accused. 

To  come  down  still  nearer  to  our  own  day.  In  the  trial  of 
Thomas  Muir  for  sedition,  in  the  year  1793,  the  fact  of  his  be- 
ing a  member  of  the  British  Convention,  and  the  illegality  and 
seditious  character  of  that  convention,  was  part  of  the  charge 
against  him,  and  of  course  was  to  be  determined  by  the  jury  on 
the  evidence  laid  before  them.  The  Lord  Justice-Clerk, 
(Braxfield,)  presiding  at  his  trial,  selected,  or  to  use  the  words 
of  Mr  Erskine,  "  picked  out"  the  fifteen  jurymen.  It  was  ob- 
jected by  the  prisoner,  that  these  gentlemen  so  picked  out  by 
the  Court,  were  members  of  a  society,  called  the  Goldsmiths' 
Hall  Association,  which  had  prejudged  his  case,  by  erasing  his 
name  from  their  books,  as  a  person  guilty  of  sedition,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  to  expect  from  them,  a  fair  trial  of  one 
whom  they  had  already  condemned.  This  objection  was  unani 
mously,  and  without  hesitation,  repelled  by  the  Court,  and 
every  man  on  the  jury  which  convicted  Muir,  sat  there  in  spite 
of  the  objection,  and  was,  we  believe,  actually  a  member  of  the 
Goldsmidis'  Hall  Association.  If  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  did 
not  pick  out  these  gentlemen  because  they  were  the  pledged  op- 
ponents of  the  prisoner,  he  had  a  strange  luck  in  discovering 
them.  One  of  the  gentlemen  selected,  stated  that  he  was  a  ser- 
vant of  Government,  "  that  his  mind  felt  scrupulous,  he  laboured 
under  much  anxiety,  and  begged  leave  to  decline  being  a  jury- 
man."    His  scruples  were  d^regarded,  his  declinature  met  with 
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the  sftine  fate  as  the  prisoner's  ohjection — ^it  was  at  once  rej>ellecl, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  act  as  a  juryman.  In  Gerald's  case  it  was 
objected  to  one  of  the  jurymen  selected  by  the  Court,  that  "  he 
had  declared  he  would  condemn  any  memlber  of  the  British  Con- 
vention." Gerald  was  tried  chiefly  for  what  he  said  and  did  as 
a  member  of  that  Convention ;  he  stated,  that  a  distinct  declara- 
tion had  been  made  by  a  gentleman  picked  out  as  a  juryman, 
that  "he  would  condemn  any  member  of  the  British  Convention," 
and  he  maintained  that  this  hct  ought  to  be  a  disqualification  of 
of  that  juryman.  The  objection  was  unanimously,  and  with- 
out hesitation,  repelled  by  the  Court.  Nor  was  this  all.  The 
Lord  Justice-Clerk,  in  repelling  it,  said,  referring  to  the  precon- 
ceived determination  to  condemn,  "  I  hope  there  is  not  a  gentle- 
man of  the  jury,  nor  any  man  in  the  Court,  who  has  not  expressed 
the  same  sentiment*" 

Of  the  gentlemen  selected  as  the  jury  in  Muir's  case,  all  were 
known  to  be  strongly  opposed  to  the  accused,  and  to  have  deli- 
berately prejudged  nis  case,  and  a  majority  were  landed  proprie- 
tors ;  ana  to  that  jury,  so  selected  and  so  composed,  the  Lord 
Justice-Clerk,  in  a  charge  which  we  cannot  even  now  read  with- 
out horror,  thuis  expressed  himself: — 

^'  Mr.  Muir  might  have  known  that  no  attention  could  be  paid  to  such 
a  rabble.  What  right  had  they  to  representation?  He  could  have 
told  them  that  the  Parliament  would  never  listen  to  their  petition — 
how  could  they  think  of  it  I  A  government  in  every  country  should 
be  just  like  a  corporation ;  and  in  this  country  it  is  made  up  of  the 
landed  interest,  which  alone  has  a  right  to  be  represented ;  as  for  the 
rabble,  who  have  nothing  but  personal  property,  what  hold  has  the  na- 
tion of  them  f  What  security  for  the  payment  of  their  taxes  I  They 
may  pack  up  all  their  property  on  their  backs,  and  leave  the  country 
in  tiie  twinkling  of  an  eye,  but  landed  property  cannot  be  removed." 

It  is  not  surprising,  that  this  address  to  a  packed  and  preju- 
diced jury,  led  to  the  conviction  of  the  accused. 

We  have  been  reluctantly  compelled  to  open  these  dark  pages 
of  the  history  of  our  Scottish  (Jourts,  in  order  to  illustrate  tne 
jpractical  operation  of  the  mode  of  appointing  juries  which  then, 
and  till  recently,  prevailed.  We  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on — 
we  can  scarcely  trust  ourselves  to  speak  of — the  many  revolt- 
ing and  lamentable  features  of  these  trials  for  sedition,  which, 
as  .soon  as  the  panic  under  which  they  occurred  had  subsided, 
justly' fiw;akenea  feelings  of  horror,  indignation,  and  alarm  in 
regai^vto -the  administration  of  criminal  law  in  Scotland.  We 
must-|ipt  ibe- lunderstood  as  concurring  in  the  views,  or  ap- 
proving'^otgj^^^  of  the  persons  then  convicted.    On  the 

contrary,*  we  think  that  some  of  their  views  were  erroneous,  and 
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others  extravagant,  and  that  their  conduct  was  generally  indis- 
creet ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that  the  course  which  they  adopted  of 
defending  themselves  in  person,  and  bringing  forth  prominently 
their  extreme  opinions,  was  most  unwise.  If  they  had  accepted 
the  proffered  services  of  Henry  Erskine  as  their  Counsel,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  a  verdict  of  acquittal  might  have  been  wrung 
even  from  a  jury  of  opponents  selected  by  the  Court.  But  what- 
ever may  have  been  tne  indiscretion  or  even  the  impropriety  of 
their  conduct,  they  were  unfairly  tried,  and  unjustly  punished, 
and  to  every  lover  of  his  country  the  trial  and  conviction  gave 
great  reason  for  alarm.  Their  cause  became  the  cause  of  every 
man ;  for  none  could  feel  secui:e  in  his  rights  or  liberty 
under  such  a  tribunal,  and  all  confidence  in  Courts  of  Justice 
was  extinguished,  when  the  law,  which  should  have  been  the 
bulwark  of  each  man's  right,  became  the  dreaded  instrument  of 
oppression.  Any  citizen,  however  peaceful,  temperate,  and  re- 
spectable, if  only  he  held  and  expressed  political  opinions  strongly 
opposed  to  the  Government  of  the  day,  was  then  in  danger  of 
being  accused  of  verbal  sedition — tried  by  a  selected  jury  prede- 
termined to  condemn  him,  and  whose  predetermination  was  ap- 
proved of  by  the  judge  who  selected  them — convicted  of  a  new 
crime — and  condemned  to  an  unprecedented  punishment. 

These  days  have  passed,  never  we  trust  to  return,  but  certainly 
the  complaints  made  in  regard  to  the  former  system  of  selecting 
juries  do  not  appear  to  have  been  founded  on  "  misrepresenta- 
tion." But  if  Mr.  Alison's  charge  of  "  misrepresentation"  in  re- 
gard to  the  former  practice  is  groundless,  his  ascribing  to  Sir 
William  Rae  the  merit  of  providing  a  remedy,  is  absolutely  ludi- 
crous. The  truth  is,  that  Sir  William  Rae  stoutly  resisted  the 
attempts  of  Mr.  T.  F.  Kennedy  to  introduce  this  most  wise  and 
necessary  reform.  He  was  actively  and  prominently  opposed  to 
it.  He  admired  the  old  system,  and  exerted  all  his  eflforts  to 
preserve  it.  He  thought  all  change  uncalled  for,  and  the  change 
proposed  hazardous  and  inexpedient.  If  he  had  had  his  own 
way,  the  naming  of  juries  by  the  judge,  and  the  absence  of  per- 
emptory challenge  would  have  been  the  law  and  practice  still, 
and  the  measure,  of  which  Mr.  Alison  gives  him  the  credit,  never 
would  have  passed  into  a  law.  He  not  only  expressed  his  opinion 
as  Lord-Advocate,  and  as  a  Member  of  Parliament,  against  the 
measure,  but  he  stirred  up  the  fi'eeholders  of  the  counties,  and 
the  corporations  of  the  burghs  of  Scotland,  to  petition  Parliament 
against  it.  He  actually  sent-  them  a  circular  signed  with  his  own 
name,  stimulating  them  to  opposition,  and  advising  them  as  to 
the  mode  of  making  that  opposition  effectual.  The  consequence 
of  this  govemment-promptmgwas  that  the  docile  fireeholders  and 
mibmissive  corporations  did,  with  few  exceptions,  petition  against 
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the  proposed  change,  and  dwelling  on  the  grateful  themes  sug- 
gested to  them  by  Sir  William  Rae,  of  respect  for  our  national 
institutions,  and  especially  the  Justiciary  Court,  they  expressed 
themselves  perfectly  contented  with  the  existing  state  of  the  law. 
All  this  was  quite  natural,  just  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
temper  of  those  times,  and  the  nature  of  the  petitioning  corpora- 
tions. Sir  William  Rae's  opposition  to  a  proposal  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  Court,  and  guard  the  rights  of  the  accused,  was  not 
surprising,  and  we  should  not  now  have  adverted  to  it,  were  it 
not  that  Mr.  Alison  has  thought  fit  to  ascribe  to  the  leading 
opponent  of  the  measure,  the  credit  of  passing  it  into  a  law,  thus 
decking  him  not  merely  with  borrowed  plumes,  but  with  plumes 
torn  from  those  with  whom  he  waged  open  war.  To  borrow  a 
happy  expression  lately  used  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  reference 
to  the  praise  claimed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  the  removal  of 
Roman  Catholic  disabilities — "  To  accord  such  praise  is  to  as- 
cribe to  the  general  who  capitulates  the  honour  of  having  taken  a 
city." 

The  change,  however,  though  not  obtained  by  misrepresenta- 
tion, and  not  in  our  opinion  ascribable  to  the  patriotism  of  Sir 
William  Rae,  has  been  of  incalculable  advantage.  The  improved 
system  has  been  well  and  honestly  worked.  No  one  now  ven- 
tures to  question  or  suspect  the  perfect  fairness  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  proceedings  of  Scottish  Juries ;  the  fullest  confidence 
is  reposed  in  their  purity,  integrity,  and  good  sense,  and  their 
verdicts  generally  gain  the  concurrence,  and  always  the  respect  of 
the  public. 

It  is  right  to  add,  and  looking  to  the  recent  experience  of  a 
State  Trial  before  an  Irish  Court  and  an  Irish  Jury,  it  is  most 
satisfactory  to  be  enabled  to  add,  that  in  Scotland  no  public  pro- 
secutor would  attempt  to  proceed  with  his  case  before  a  jury 
which,  whether  by  error  or  fraud,  by  accident  or  design,  he  Imew 
to  be  unfairly  constituted. 

Another  great  improvement  introduced  since  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Baron  Hume's  work,  is  the  extinction  of  those  merely 
technical  and  formal  objections,  under  cover  of  which  many 
guilty  persons,  against  whom  the  evidence  was  conclusive,  es- 
caped conviction,  and  were  thrown  loose  upon  society.  It  was 
once  stated  strangely  enough  by  Mr.  Alison,  as  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  crimmal  law  of  Scotland,  that  "  more  than  one  half 
of  the  acquittals  of  prisoners  tried  in  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  ori- 

f'nated  in  these  technical  niceties  which  are  unknown  in  the 
nglish  practice."  The  statement  when  made  in  1824  was  pro- 
bably correct,  but  we  can  ascribe  to  nothing  but  a  blind  devotion 
to  existing  Scottish  institutions,  the  complacency  with  which  the 
writer  compares  this  part  of  the  administration  of  the  law  of 
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Scotland  with  that  of  England.  We  cannot  think  the  fact 
otherwise  than  most  unfortunate  and  discreditable,  and  we  re- 
joice that  this  distinctive  peculiarity  of  our  Scottish  system  has 
now  disappeared.  The  forms  of  law  should  be  the  aids,  not  the 
manacles  of  justice.  Whatever  rule  of  formal  procedure  is  a  test 
for  the  discovery  of  truth,  or  a  check  on  the  concoction  of  false- 
hood, or  a  reasonable  security  against  deception,  or  a  legitimate 
protection  to  the  substantial  interests  of  the  accused,  ou^t  to  be 
maintained  and  firmly  enforced.  But  mere  quibbles  and  ouirks, 
objections  to  the  executions  of  citation  and  the  designation  of 
witnesses,  taken  after  the  jury  were  sworn,  and  the  prosecutor^s 
case  had  been  perilled  on  the  evidence  which  he  could  then  pro- 
duce, and  leadmg,  if  sustained,  to  the  shutting  out  of  the  truth 
and  the  acquittal  of  the  guilty — these  could  only  bring  discredit 
on  Courts  of  Justice,  and  destroy  that  public  confidence  and 
respect  which  is  the  basis  of  the  legitimate  authority,  and  the 
salutary  administration  of  the  law.  It  is  well  and  wisely  said 
by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  that — "  The  forms  and  prescripts  of  laws 
were  not  introduced  for  their  own  sakes,  but  for  tne  sake  of 
public  justice,  and  therefore  when  they  become  insipid,  useless,  im 
pertinent,  and  possibly  derogatory  to  the  end,  they  may,  and  must 
be  removed." 

It  seems  to  have  been  formerly  thought  that  the  scrutiny  of 
executions  of  citation  for  the  discovery  of  technical  objections  was 
an  improving  exercise  for  the  young  advocates  practising  in  the 
Justiciaiy  Court,  and  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Alison  that  these 
gentlemen  made  "  ample  amends"  for  their  inadequacy  to  the 
task  of  addressing  a  jury  in  a  difficult  case  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, by  their  "  accuracy  in  scrutinizing  the  writs  or  executions 
lodged  previous  to  the  trial,  and  their  ingenuity  in  getting  up 
technical  objections.'*'  Here,  again,  we  are  constrained  to  (Effer 
from  a  writer  so  devoted  to  Scottish  practice,  and  so  enamoured 
of  legal  technicalities,  that  he  finds  occasion  for  pride  and  satis- 
faction even  in  the  defects  of  the  system.  We  would  deprecate, 
not  recommend,  the  occupation  of  laboriously  "  getting  up  tech- 
nical objections,"  as  a  preparation  for  professional  success.  The 
time  and  labour  might  be  much  better  spent ;  nor  is  this  all,  they 
are  not  merely  wasted,  but  misapplied.  The  tendency  of  such  a 
pursuit  is  rather  to  contract  and  stiffen  than  to  enlarge  and  invi- 

g>rate  the  mind.  No  amount  of  success  in  detecting,  accumu- 
ting,  and  maintaining  technical  objections,  could  ever  qualify  a 
man  to  discharge  the  high  duties,  and  win  the  enduring  honours 
of  the  legal  profession.  The  lawyer  of  nobler  and  wiser  ambition 
studies  his  profession  thoroughly,  not  that  he  may  twist  himself 
pleasantly  in  its  complicated  forms,  and  rejoice  amid  its  embar- 
rassing technicalities,  but  that  he  may  imbibe  the  spirit,  and  grasp 
VOL.  IV.     NO.  vin.  Y 
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the  philosophy  pf  jnrispmdence,  that  he  may  extract  the  ore  of 
the  principle  &om  the  rubhish  of  the  practice^  and  be  enabled  by 
the-  storing  of  professional  materials  to  ply  with  success  the 
honourable  vocation  of  vindicating  the  rights,  and  advocating  the 
interests  of  humanity.  He  makes  himself  acquainted  with  forms, 
that  he  may  not  be  distracted  bjr  their  complication,  when  obliged 
to  use  them ;  but  he  seeks  for  principles  as  for  truths,  and  confines 
not  his  inquiries  to  his  own  profession,  but  feels  that  every 
hour  employed  in  acquiring  knowledge,  in  the  pursuit  of  ethical 
or  natural  science,  in  the  cultivation  of  classical  and  modem  lite- 
rature, in  the  formation  of  a  high  standard  of  morals,  and  a  pure 
standard  of  taste,  in  strengthemng  and  maturing  the  powers  of 
judgment,  memory,  and  expression,  has  been  no  less  profitably 
than  pleasantly  spent. 

In  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  this  technical  nicety 
tended  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice,  we  may  mention  that  under 
the  former  system,  criminals  have  escaped  conviction  on  such 
grounds  as  these ; — ^because  though  the  list  of  witnesses  was  duly 
signed  by  the  Advocate-Depute,  the  copy  served  on  the  prisoner 
did  not  set  forth  the  signature ;  because  the  messenger  wno  cited 
the  witnesses  had  not  the  warrant  for  citation  in  his  hand,  or  in 
his  pocket,  but  had  left  it  at  the  oflSce ; — because  the  name  of 
one  of  the  witnesses  to  citation,  was  written  on  an  erasure — and 
on  other  grounds  equally  trivial. 

This  great  abuse  has  been  removed  by  the  Act  9.  Geo. 
IV.  cap.  29,  commonly  called  Sir  William  Rae's  Act — ^for 
which,  as  well  as  for  many  other  such  improvements  in  the 
law,  the  country  is  indebted  to  that  gentleman.  Accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  it  is  not  now  competent  to  state 
any  objections  founded  on  the  want  of  citation  or  on  the  irregular 
citation  of  jurors  or  witnesses ;  and  all  objection  to  the  designa- 
tion of  witnesses  in  the  list  appended  to  the  indictment  must  now 
be  stated  before  the  jury  are  sworn,  when,  if  the  party  objecting 
has  been  really  unable  to  find  the  witness,  and  been  misled  by 
the  defective  or  incorrect  designation,  the  Court  are  empowered 
to  give  what  remedy  may  be  just.  In  such  a  case  the  objection, 
even  if  sustained,  can  now  only  delay  the  trial  for  a  short  time, 
and  cannot  frustrate  the  ends  of  justice.  Accordingly  acquittals 
on  grounds  so  purely  technical  and  plainly  trivial  as  to  offend  the 
moral  sense,  and  shake 'the  confidence  of  the  public,  do  not  now 
occur,  and  experience  has  proved  the  wisdom  of  this  salutary 
reform. 

Another  recent  improvement  is  the  admitting  and  enforcing 
the  evidence  of  all  near  relations  except  husband  and  wife,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  absurd  privilege  of  "  option,"  which  was 
fi)rmerly  allowed  to  parents  and  children.    The  rejection  of  the 
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testimony  of  near  relatives,  like  many  other  forms  of  practical 
injustice,  was  defended  on  the  ground  that  the  admission  of  such 
evidence  might  lead  to  perjury,  as  if  the  risk  of  perjury  could 
justify  the  exclusion  of  truth.  The  "  option"  had  really  nothing 
to  recommend  it ;  but  was  at  once  mischievous  and  ridiculous. 
Till  very  lately  a  child  could  not  be  compelled  to  give  evidence 
against  a  parent,  nor  a  parent  against  a  child,  but  they  were 
permitted  to  do  so  if  willing.  They  had  the  option  of  giving,  or 
revising  to  give,  evidence,  and  the  result  of  this  was,  that  in  some 
cases  where  the  witness,  if  examined,  would  swear  truly,  but  the 
truth,  if  disclosed,  would  be  unfavourable  to  the  accused,  the 
truth  was  withheld  from  the  jury;  in  other  cases  where  the 
witness,  whether  parent  or  child,  wished  to  obtain  a  conviction, 
the  evidence,  true  or  not,  was  readily  given,  though  not  the 
more  credible  from  the  unnatural  exercise  of  a  choice  to  depone. 
This  right  of  option  it  was  supposed  could  not  be  exercised  by 
young  children,  and  accordingly  no  child  under  the  years  of 
pupiliarity  could  be  examined  as  a  witness  against  a  parent, 
except  on  a  charge  of  violence  to  the  child  itself. 

The  ends  of  justice  have  been  repeatedly  frustrated  by  this 
state  of  the  law.  A  daughter  of  twentv  years  of  age,  who  had 
witnessed  the  murder  of  ner  sister^s  infant  child  by  that  sister 
and  her  mother,  was  adduced  as  a  witness  on  their  trial.  She 
availed  herself  of  the  option  then  allowed  her  by  law,  and  de- 
clined to  give  evidence  against  her  mother.  This  exclusion  of 
the  truth  led  to  the  acquittal  of  both  prisoners.  A  still  more 
striking  case  occurred  at  Glasgow  in  1824.  Two  children,  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  murder  of  their 
mother  by  their  mther.  Peeping  through  a  window  from  with- 
out, they  saw  their  father  seize  their  mother,  and  deliberately  cut 
her  throat.  So  fearfcd  a  sight  made  a  deep  impression  on  their 
nunds.  They  clearly  remembered,  and  would  have  distinctly 
narrated  in  the  presence  of  the  jury,  the  details  of  what  they  had 
seen.  Confirmed  as  their  statement  would  have  been  by  the 
fact  of  their  mother^s  death  by  violence  when  alone  with  her 
husband  in  the  house,  their  evidence  would  have  been  conclu- 
sive. But  their  testimony. was  inadmissible  in  the  existing  state 
of  the  law,  and  accordingly  was  rejected  by  the  Court ;  they  were 
too  young  to  exercise  the  option  allowed  by  law,  and  this  direct 
and  resistless  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  was  excluded 
from  the  consideration  of  the  jury.  In  that  particular  case,  the 
other  evidence,  partly  direct  and  partly  circumstantial,  was  suffi- 
cient to  insure  the  conviction  of  the  murderer ;  but  it  might  easily 
have  been  otherwise,  and  the  just  ptmishment  of  an  atrocious 
criminal  might  have  been  prevented  by  the  unreasonable  rule  of 
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law  which  excluded  the  testimony  of  two  eye-witnesses,  whose 
evidence  in  the  case  of  any  other  but  their  parent,  would  have 
completed  the  proof.  This  state  of  the  law — which,  like  all  other 
abuses,  had  in  its  day,  and  till  very  recently,  no  lack  of  advocates 
and  eulogists — ^has  now  been  altered ;  and,  by  a  recent  statute, 
^3  and  4  Vict.,  cap.  59,)  it  is  provided  that  no  witness  shall  be 
oisqualified  by  any  degree  of  relationship  except  that  of  husband 
ana  wife,  and  that  it  shall  not  be  competent  to  any  witness  to 
decline  to  give  evidence  on  account  of  such  relationship ;  thus 
taking  away  the  option  in  the  case  of  parent  and  child,  and 
opening  the  door  tor  admitting  to  the  jury  the  evidence — often 
important,  and  sometimes  conclusive — ^which  was  previously  ex- 
cluded fipom  their  view.  This  amendment  of  the  law  is  of  great 
{>ractical  utility ;  and  its  value  is  not  diminished  by  the  acknow- 
edged  fact,  that  partial  and  objectionable  evidence  is  occasion- 
ally received.  The  credibility  of  evidence  is  to  be  judged  of  by 
the  jury.  The  admission  of  testimony  in  which  a  bias  is  pro- 
bable or  certain,  increases  the  necessity  of  caution  and  discrimin- 
ation on  the  part  of  the  juiy.  But  the  exclusion  of  testimony  is 
a  bar  to  justice ;  and  now  that  all  persons,  with  the  single  and 
necessary  exception  of  husband  and  wife,  are  admissible  wit- 
nesses, the  law  is  placed  on  a  safer  and  sounder  footing. 

Another  alteration  which,  we  are  sure,  will  be  viewed  as  an 
improvement  by  all  who  attend  to  the  moral  guilt  implied,  or 
the  dangerous  consequences  involved,  in  the  violation  of  per- 
sonal trust  and  confidence,  is  the  gradual  obliteration  of  the  lines 
of  distinction  between  theft  and  breach  of  trust.  It  appears  to 
have  been  at  one  time  the  law,  that  a  stranger  who  walked 
into  a  counting-house  and  carried  off  a  bag  of  coin,  or  a  bundle 
of  bank  notes,  committed  an  offence  not  only  different  in  char 
racter,  but  higher  in  degree,  than  that  committed  by  a  paid  and 
trusted  clerk  m  the  same  counting-house,  who  violated  the  trust 
reposed  in  him,  and  abstracted,  and  appropriated  to  his  own  pur- 

f)0ses,  the  property  of  his  kind  and  confiding  employer.  The 
brmer  act  was  termed  "  theft,"  and  punished  always  severely, 
and,  if  the  sum  taken  was  large,  often  capitally.  The  latter  was 
termed  ^^  breach  of  trust,"  in  no  case  a  capital  crime,  and  always 
treated  more  leniently  than  a  theft  to  the  same  amount.  A 
common  carter,  or  porter,  who  takes  a  box  committed  to  his 
care  was  supposed  to  commit  theft :  a  regular  carrier,  paid  for 
taking  care  oi  the  box,  was  supposed  to  commit  only  breach  of 
trust  if  he  appropriated  it.  The  servant  of  a  farmer,  sent  with  a 
parcel  of  bank  notes  to  the  landlord,  was  considered  as  com- 
mitting theft  if  he  appropriated  them:  the  steward  of  the 
landlord  was  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  breach  of  trust  only,  if. 
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having  received  the  whole  rents  of  the  estate  from  the  tenants, 
he  absconded  with  the  money.  Nor  was  this  distinction  merely 
nominal.  The  punishment  of  the  act  of  abstraction^  when  com- 
mitted by  a  party  intrusted,  was  uniformly  less  severe.  The 
breach  of  trust  was  really  treated  as  a  circumstance  diminishing 
the  guilt  and  mitigating  the  punishment  of  the  abstraction. 

The  recent  decisions  of  the  Court  have  now,  however,  nearly 
wiped  away  this  distinction.  The  appropriation  by  a  watch- 
maker of  a  number  of  watches  received  by  him  at  diflPerent 
times  to  be  repaired,  has  been  decided  to  be  theft ;  a  clerk  em- 
ployed to  discount  bills,  and  apply  the  proceeds  for  behoof  of  his 
employers,  has  been  convicted  of  theft  for  appropriating  the 
money ;  a  person  finding  a  pocket-book  with  tne  owner^s  name 
in  it,  and  appropriating  instead  of  restoring  the  same,  with  its 
valuable  contents,  has  oeen  held  guilty  of  theft ;  the  appropria- 
tion of  his  employer's  money  by  a  clerk  in  a  counting-house,  or 
a  teller  in  a  bank,  has  now  been  authoritatively  declared  to  be 
theft,  and  has  been  treated  and  punished  accordingly.  And  so 
it  plainly  is,  and  a  theft  of  a  serious  description ;  for  to  us  it 
appears  that  the  very  circumstance  of  trust,  which  used  to  be 
considered  as  mitigating,  does  truly  aggravate  the  crime,  by  in- 
troducing into  the  act  an  element  wmch  at  once  increases  its 
moral  guilt  and  its  social  danger.  We  would  wish  to  see  the 
principle  of  this  improvement  carried  a  step  farther — to  see 
breach  of  trust  recognized  as  a  proper  aggravation  of  the  crime 
of  theft,  so  that  a  person  who,  when  trusted,  steals  from  his 
employer,  shall  be  mdicted  for  "  theft,  especially  when  com- 
mitted by  means  of  breach  of  trust,"  and  be  punished  for  an 
offence  aggravated  by  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the 
party  whom  he  wronged. 

On  the  iqrstem  of  Scottish  Criminal  Law  thus  reformed,  im- 

S roved,  and  adapted  to  the  circumstances  and  exigencies  of  mo- 
em  times,  we  now  look  with  veneration,  confidence,  and  pride. 
We  venture  fearlessly  to  challenge  for  it  comparison  with  any 
other  system  in  the  world.  We  do  not,  indeed,  ascribe  to  it  the 
superior  character,  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious,  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  peasantrv  and  working  classes  ot  Scotland.  This 
we  rather  trace  to  the  habits  of  reflection,  and  the  prevalence  of 
earnest  religious  feeling,  created  by  their  Bible  education,  and 
their  simple  and  solemn  worship.  But  we  do  ascribe  to  the 
practical  and  felt  excellence  of  the  system  of  criminal  law,  the 
universal  and  hearty  confidence  that  justice  will  be  doney  and 
that  justice  is  done,  which  pervades  all  classes,  and  without  which, 
amia  a  people  too  acute  to  be  deluded,  and  too  firm  to  be  op- 
pressed, the  law  could  not  maintain  its  authority. 
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The  returns,  prepared  from  minute  and  accurate  repcMls  fix)m 
all  parts  of  Scotland,  of  the  number,  progress,  and  result  of  all 
criminal  prosecutions,  whether  in  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary, 
at  Circuit,  or  before  the  Sheriffs,  or  local  Judges  in  each  county, 
contain  the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory  proof  of  the  excd- 
lence  of  the  system,  both  as  regards  the  amount  of  conyictions, 
and  the  just  and  constitutional  procedure  in  the  conduct  of  each 
case,  m  these  returns,  regularly  and  periodically  fomished  to 
the  Lord-Advocate,  the  date  and  manner  of  each  step  of  proce- 
dure is  recorded — the  apprehension  of  every  party  accused,  his 
examination,  committal,  liberation  on  bail,  or  refusal  of  bail,  in- 
dictment, desertion  of  diet,  or  adjournment  of  case,  his  triaJf  con- 
viction, or  acquittal,  sentence,  and  punishment — all  are  register- 
ed, and  any  point  in  regard  to  them,  can  at  once  be  ascertained 
with  certainty. 

On  an  examination  of  many  of  these  returns,  with  the  details 
of  which  we  shall  not  trouble  our  readers,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  proportion  of  convictions  to  prosecutions  in  Scotland,  was 
in  1823,  as  six  to  seven,  that  is,  one  out  of  every  seven  persons 
prosecuted  escaped  conviction ;  and  in  1840,  the  proportion  was 
nearly  as  eleven  to  twelve,  that  is,  only  one  out  of  every  twelve  per- 
sons prosecuted,  now  escapes  conviction.  The  returns  for  1840 
are  before  us,  and  we  shall  take  them  as  an  example — 

The  exact  numbers  in  1840  were. 

Persons  brought  to  trial  in  Scotland,      . 

Convicted, 

Outlawed  for  non-appearance, 

Found  insane^ 


Leaving  acquitted, 

of  whom  219  were  dismissed  on  verdicts  of  "not  proven,"  and 
42  on  verdicts  of  "  not  ffuilty." 

This  is  the  result  of  tne  tabular  returns  of  prosecutions  for  the 
year  1840,  all  over  Scotland,  and  in  all  the  Courts,  whether  su- 
preme or  local.  But  in  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  and  at 
Circuit,  the  proportion  of  convictions  is  still  greater.  At  the 
circuits  held  m  the  city  of  Glasgow,  where  the  number  of  cases 
is  necessarily  large,  it  generaffy  happens,  that  out  of  60  or 
70  cases,  and  nearly  100  criminals,  there  are  not  above  three, 
four,  or  five  instances  in  which  convictions  are  not  obtained;  and 
we  ourselves  are  aware,  and  indeed  have  the  returns  now  before 
us,  of  several  occasions  on  which  every  charge  made  at  a  Glas- 
gow circuit  was  substantiated  to  the  satisfaction  of  inteUigent 
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juries,  and  convictions  were  obtained  in  every  case  brought  to 
trial.  With  such  certainty  does  justice  follow  on  the  heels  of 
crime,  and  with  such  judgment  and  discretion  is  the  power  of 
prosecution  exercised. 

In  England,  it  appears,  that  in  1823  the  proportion  of  convic- 
tions to  prosecutions^  was  nearly  as  two  to  three,  that  is,  about 
one  out  of  every  three  persons  prosecuted  escaped  conviction,  and 
in  1843  the  proportion  was  nearly  as  three  to  four,  that  is,  one 
out  of  every  four  persons  prosecuted  now  escapes  conviction ;  or, 
in  other  words,  this  large  proportion  of  persons  charged  with 
crime,  are  either  wrongfully  accused  or  improperly  acquitted. 

The  great  principle  which  gives  such  practical  efficiency  to 
the  criminal  law  of  Scotland,  is  the  principle  of  public  prosecu- 
tion. Crime  is,  in  Scotland,  recognized  and  treated  as  a  publio 
wrong,  and  the  prosecution  of  it  is,  therefore,  not  left  to  tne  ca- 
price, or  partiaUty,  or  resentment  of  individuals.  The  Lord- Ad- 
vocate of  Scotland,  a  high  officer  appointed  by  the  Crown  from 
the  Bar,  amenable  to  public  opinion,  and  responsible  to  Parlia- 
ment, is,  in  the  Sovereign's  name,  the  public  prosecutor  at  the 
public  expense,  of  all  crimes,  and  over  aU  Scotland.  When  in 
Scotland,  he  generally  conducts  in  person  the  prosecutions  be- 
fore the  High  Court  of  Justiciary ;  and  in  his  absence,  the  duties 
are  discharged  by  the  Solicitor-General  and  four  advocates- 
depute  appointed  by  the  Lord-Advocate,  and  for  whom  he  is  re- 
sponsible. In  the  inferior  Courts,  the  prosecutions  are  conducted 
by  public  officers,  called  Procurators  Fiscal,  whose  proceedings 
are,  throughout,  directed  and  sanctioned  by  the  advocate- 
depute  attached  to  their  respective  districts,  and  for  whom,  there- 
fore, the  Lord-Advocate  is,  also,  ultimately  responsible.  By  an 
admirable  system  of  practical  arrangement,  the  state  of  the  whole 
country  from  Shetland  to  Galloway,  is  kept  under  the  notice  and 
the  charge  of  the  public  prosecutor.  Every  crime,  above  a  mere 
police  o&nce — every  step  in  the  procedure  of  investigation,  pro- 
secution, and  trial — every  accident  on  a  railway,  road,  or  navig- 
able river — every  case  of  sudden  death,  with  the  slightest  sus- 
picion of  violence — all  are  regularly  and  accurately  reported, 
and  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Lord-Advocate,  or 
of  a  Deputy,  for  whom  he  must  answer.  As  the  Lord-Advocate 
cannot  be  compelled  to  prosecute,  the  prosecution  by  a  private 

Kty,  with  concourse  of  the  public  prosecutor,  is  lawful:  and  the 
rd-Advocate  cannot  refuse  his  concourse,  without,  if  required, 
establishing  his  reasons  for  doing  so,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Court.  But  so  great  is  the  public  confidence  in  the  Lord-Advo- 
cate^ that  private  prosecution  is  almost  unknown ;  and  it  ma^ 
be  truly  said,  that  all  crime  over  the  whole  country,  is  investi- 
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gated  and  prosecuted  at  the  public  expense,  and  at  the  instance 
of  the  public  prosecutor.  The  consequence  is,  and  is  felt  to  be, 
that  justice  cannot  be  withheld  jErom  the  poor,  or  evaded  or  re- 
sbted  h^  the  powerful. 

This  Is,  indeed,  a  very  extensive,  and,  as  it  might  be  thought, 
a  very  alarming  power,  to  intrust  to  any  officer  appointed  by 
the  Crown.  We  admit  it.  We  marvel  not  at  the  constitutional 
objection  entertained  to  it  by  our  friends  in  England.  We  axv 
knowledge,  that  in  evil  times,  and  in  the  absence  of  great  popular 
checks,  die  power  of  the  Lord-Advocate  has  been,  and  might 
again  be,  arbitrarily,  and  partially,  and  oppressively  exercised. 
But  so  great  appear  to  us  the  advantages  of  public  prosecution, 
such  the  secmity  against  the  impunity  of  powerful  offenders, 
and  the  oppressive  prosecution  of  the  poor  and  helpless — and 
such  the  practical  efficiency  in  securing  the  punishment  and 
repressing  the  commission  of  crime,  that  without  shutting  our 
eyes  to  the  constitutional  objections,  which  we  ftdly  appreciate, 
we  are  disposed  to  think  that  they  are  outweighed  by  the  excel- 
lence of  the  institution,  and  that  in  the  progress  of  society,  and 
the  advance  of  popular  influence,  a  degree  of  power  may  now  be 
safely  intrusted  to  the  Lord-Advocate,  which  would  have  been 
dangerous  in  a  less  enlightened  and  less  liberal  age.  If  there  is 
to  be  a  public  prosecutor,  he  must  possess  extensive  powers,  and 
a  large  discretion — ^he  must  be  responsible  to  Parliament,  and  the 
Government  must  be  responsible  for  him.  As  an  antidote,  there- 
fore, to  the  powers,  we  would  proclaim  and  enforce  the  responsibi- 
lities of  this  high  office,  and  ffuard  the  exercise,  instead  of  limiting 
the  extent  of  its  authority.  The  Bar,  the  Press,  the  Public,  are  no 
inconsiderable  checks  on  the  conduct  of  a  public  prosecutor,  and, 
in  his  place  in  Parliament,  he  must,  if  called  on,  meet  every 
charge,  and  defend  every  act,  before  an  assembly,  where  the 
meanest  subject  will  ever  find  a  friend.  Besponsibility  to  Par- 
liament is  not  now  what  it  was  formerly,  a  mockery  in  itself  and 
a  pretext  to  evade  all  other  accountability.  It  is  real,  substan- 
tial, serious,  and  capable  of  practical  enforcement  in  every  in- 
stance of  injustice,  since  the  returns,  kept  at  the  Crown  Agent's 
office  in  Edinburgh,  afford  the  means  of  ascertaining,  precisely, 
the  whole  course  of  procedure  in  each  particular  case. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  so  much  of  the  political,  and 
even  strictly  party  work  of  the  government  is  committed  to  the 
Lord-Advocate.  He  is  indeed  the  guide,  the  agent,  and  admi- 
nistrator of  all  direct  political  management  in  Scotland ;  and  in 
addition  to  the  personal  patronage  attached  to  his  office,  he  is,  or 
is  believed  to  be,  the  adviser  in  the  distribution  of  all  government 
patronage  in  Scotland.    That  these  extensive  political  powers. 
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this  great  party  zeal  and  party  activity,  and  this  storehouse  of 
good  things  ever  at  command,  with  the  immense  influence  which 
must  accompany  them,  should  all  meet  in  the  person  of  the 
public  prosecutor,  who  ought  to  be,  of  the  whole  community,  the 
farthest  removed  &om  the  feelings,  and  the  prejudices,  and  the 
influences  of  party  connexion,  is  certainly  anomalous  and  start- 
ling on  principle,  and  if  possible,  or  as  much  as  possible,  it  ought 
to  be  remedied. 

It  is  said,  and  we  admit  the  force  of  the  remark,  that  the  Lord- 
Advocate  must  be  appointed  by  the  Crown  in  order  that  Grovem- 
ment  may  be  responsible  for  him ;  that  it  is  desirable  at  least, 
if  not  indispensable,  that  he  should  have  a  seat  in  Parliament,  to 
ensure  his  personal  responsibility,  and  enable  him  to  explain  or 
Tindicate  his  conduct ;  and  that  thus  appointed,  and  thus  placed 
in  Parliament,  he  must  have  party  feelings,  and  give  party  votes. 
This  may  be  all  very  true.  We  shall  not  at  present  dispute  it ; 
though  there  are  many  strong  arguments  in  favour  of  the  ap- 
pointment for  life  of  a  public  prosecutor  removed  firom  party 
conflict,  and  party  influence,  and  party  temptations.  But,  even 
assuming  this,  we  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  his  being  the  great 
distributor  of  Government  patronage  in  Scotland ;  and  we  think 
it  quite  practicable,  and  very  desirable,  to  remove  in  some  mea- 
sure this,  the  greatest,  if  not  the  only  defect,  in  the  system  of 
public  prosecution,  by  limiting  the  patronage,  direct  or  indirect, 
of  the  Lord-Advocate,  exclusivelv  to  those  situations  immediately 
connected  with  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  such  as  the 
Solicitor-General,  the  Advocates-Depute,  and  the  Crown-Agent, 
and  by  relieving  him  of  the  irksome,  and,  for  the  public  prosecutor, 
the  unseemly  task,  of  adjusting  all  the  party  arrangements  and 
electioneering  management  in  Scotland. 

We  intended  to  have  offered  some  suggestions  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  law  on  a  few  points  of  practical  importance,  but  we 
can  only  briefly  explain  one  or  two  of  them. 

We  would  recommend  an  extension  of  the  power  and  facilities 
now  allowed  to  prisoners  of  protecting  themselves  firam  protracted 
prosecution  bv  forcing  on  their  trial.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
esteemed  in  England  the  great  bulwark  of  personal  liberty,  does 
not  apply  to  Scotland ;  but  accused  persons  in  Scotland  are  siip- 
posea  to  be  adequately  protected  worn,  undue  imprisonment  by 
the  Act  of  Parliament  1701,  cap.  6.  This  Act  does  undoubt- 
edly contain  salutary  and  valuable  provisions,  and  does  afford 
to  the  accused  a  very  considerable  and  important  protection 
against  unjust  or  protracted  imprisonment ; — but  since  it  is  in 
this  country  the  only  statutory  bulwark  of  personal  freedom,  and 
since  the  cause  of  order,  no  less  than  of  hberty,  the  interest  of 
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justice,  no  less  than  the  protection  of  innocence,  is  involved  in  the 
expediting  of  criminal  procedure  and  the  limitation  of  imprison^ 
ment  before  trial,  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain  whether  the  Act  of 
1701  is  not  susceptible  of  amendment,  and  may  not  be  extended 
with  advanta^. 

The  provisions  of  this  Statute  in  regard  to  the  apj»%hension 
and  imprisonment  of  accused  parties,  and  to  the  recognition,  ex- 
tension, and  enforcement  ot  the  right  of  bail,  are  of  great 
importance  and  value.  But  the  provisions  for  enabling  a  pri- 
soner to  force  on  his  trial,  appear  to  us  to  be  inadequate.  The 
Act  provides  that  every  prisoner  in  custody  in  order  for  trial, 
whether  for  capital  or  bailable  crimes,  shall  be  entitled  to  apply 
to  any  judge  competent  to  try  him  for  the  offence  charged  against 
him,  for  letters  of  intimation  to  be  issued  within  twenty-four 
hours,  addressed  to  the  prosecutor,  ordaining  him  to  fix  a  diet  for 
trial  within  sixty  days  after  intimation,  and  that  if  that  period 
elapses  without  a  diet  being  fixed,  the  prisoner  is  entitled  to  in- 
stant liberation.  K  a  diet  be  fixed  by  serving  an  indictment 
within  the  sixty  days,  the  prosecutor  must  bring  that  indictment 
to  a  conclusion  wimin  forty  days  immediately  following,  or  the 
prisoner  is  entitled  to  liberation.  No  second  indictment  can  be 
served  after  intimation  under  the  statute;  but  new  criminal 
letters  may  be  raised  by  the  prosecutor  before  the  Court  of  Jus- 
ticiary, on  which  the  accusea  may  be  apprehended  and  brought 
to  trial  within  forty  days  of  the  date  of  his  incarceration  on  these 
new  letters.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  nrisoner  is  entitled  to  a  com- 
plete and  entire  discharge,  and  to  tne  judgment  of  the  Court 
declaring  him,  in  terms  of  the  statute,  to  be  '^  for  ever  free  firom 
all  question  or  process  for  said  crime  or  offence." 

On  these  provisions  we  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  construction  put  upon  the  statute  bv  the  Court  in  the 
case  of  Macdonald  and  Young,*  and  in  some  otner  cases,  it  seems 
at  least  extremely  doubtftil  whether  it  affords  any  protection  what- 
ever to  an  accused  party  who  is  not  in  actual  custody,  but  under 
bail  to  appear  and  answer  to  a  criminal  charge.  An  opinion  far 
vourable  to  the  extension  of  the  statute  to  a  person  on  oail,  was, 
in  the  case  of  Macdonald  and  Young,  expressed  by  Lord  Mon- 
creiff,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  rest  of  the  Court  concunred 
in  that  opinion,  and  the  authority  of  Baron  Hume  and  Mr. 
Alisonf  is  against  such  extension.  Manv  powerful  arguments 
might,  we  thmk,  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  construction  of  the 
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statute,  which  is  understood  to  have  been  adopted  by  Lord 
MoncreifF,  the  great  weight  and  value  of  whose  opinion,  especially 
on  a  question  of  constitutional  law,  must  be  universally  acknow- 
ledged. But,  without  entering  into  this  question  of  construction, 
or  nicely  inauiring  whether  it  must  be  held  as  settled  that  the 
protection  oi  the  statute  is  limited  to  persons  in  actual  custody, 
we  venture  to  express  our  opinion  that  either  by  an  authoritative 
declaration  of  the  meaning  of  the  existing  Act,  or  by  farther  legis- 
lative enactments,  this  protection  should  be  extended  to  persons 
on  bail. 

The  hardship  and  injustice  of  excluding  from  the  benefit  of 
the  statute  all  who  are  liberated  on  bail,  is  obvious.  A  person 
who  may  be,  and  who  by  the  presumption  of  law  must  be  held  to 
be,  innocent,  has  no  means  wnatever  of  forcing  on  his  trial  but 
by  submitting  to  imprisonment,  and  suffering  the  veir  evil  which 
the  Act  was  mtended  to  prevent.  If  he  applies  for  bail  he  loses 
the  protection  of  the  statute.  A  serious  accusation  has  been 
prefeiTed  against  him, — -he  has  been  apprehended  and  examined, 
and  committed  as  a  criminal, — after  being  liberated  on  bail  he  is, 
through  the  medium  of  the  securities  whose  bond  for  his  appear* 
ance  is  received,  constructively,  though  not  actually,  in  custody 
in  order  to  trial.  He  is  under  charge, — ^he  is  an  accused  and  sus- 
pected person,  who  may  at  any  time  be  placed  at  the  bar  as  a 
criminal.  He  feels  himself  suspected,  he  knows  himself  innocent. 
His  family  and  friends,  involved  in  the  consequences,  not  of  hid 
guilt,  but  of  his  accusation,  crowd  around  him,  earnestly  uniting 
with  him  in  demanding  a  public  trial,  and  in  confidently  antici- 
pating a  triumphant  acquittal.  But  he  has  no  redress.  The 
Lord-Advocate  will  not  consent,  and  cannot  be  compelled,  to 
move.  The  more  clear  the  innocence  of  the  accused,  the  less  is 
the  probability  of  his  being  brought  to  trial ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  more  complete  and  satisfactory  his  vindication,  the  more 
effectually  is  it  excluded.  The  charge  may  have  been  rashly 
made,  the  brand  of  an  ignominious  apprehension  and  committal 
may  have  been  put  on  an  innocent  man  with  an  exemplarv 
character,  a  position  entirely  dependent  on  the  estimation  in  which 
he  is  held  in  society,  and  a  family  to  whom  he  can  leave  no  heri- 
tage but  a  blameless  example  and  a  stainless  name.  Still  this 
man,  as  the  law  is  now  supposed  to  stand  on  the  construction  of 
the  statute,  which  we  assume  for  the  present  to  be  correct,  has 
no  means  of  relieving  himself  from  the  charge  preferred  against 
him.  It  han^  over  him,  suspended  solely  on  the  arbitrary  dis- 
cretion of  theiiOrd-Advocate.  He  cannot,  if  he  wished,  escape 
it ;  and  though  eager  to  rcftite,  he  is  not  permitted  to  meet  it. 
Twenty  years  must  pass  before  the  prosecutor's  right  to  bring 
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him  to  trial  is  lost  by  prescription ;  during  all  that  period  of  sus- 
pense and  anxiety  he  must  endure  the  reproach  of  the  accusation, 
and  at  the  close  of  it  he  feels  that  he  is  not  vindicated  and  justi- 
fied as  he  would  have  been  by  a  trial,  but  is  placed  on  a  level 
with  the  guilty,  who  are  saved  from  punishment  by  the  absence 
of  witnesses,  or  the  mere  lapse  of  time.  A  char^  by  the  public 
prosecutor  carries  no  ordinary  weight  and  authonty  with  it ;  it  is 
presumed  to  be  not  lightly  made,  and  it  naturally  must  affect,  as 
m  reality  it  does  seriously  affect,  the  status  and  circumstances  no 
less  than  the  feeUngs  of  the  accused.  Against  the  consequences 
of  such  a  charge,  an  innocent  man,  though  not  actually  in  custody, 
ought  to  have  the  means  of  protecting  himself.  He  ought 
to  have  the  power  of  compelling  within  a  reasonable  time  an 
abandonment  or  trial  of  the  charge  made  by  the  prosecutor.  The 
squalor  carceris  is  not  the  only,  or  to  a  sensitive  man,  conscious 
of  innocence,  the  most  serious  result  of  the  pubUc  accusation  pre- 
ferred against  him,  and  since  the  law  has  wisely  provided  for  nim 
a  shield  against  the  hardship  of  an  unjust  imprisonment,  the 
same  shield  ought  to  guard  him  against  the  odium  of  an  un- 
founded imputation. 

But  another,  and  a  still  more  important  extension  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  statute,  seems  to  us  to  be  imperatively  required. 
At  present,  no  accused  person  is  within  the  protection  of  a 
statute,  which  is  called  the  Charter  of  Personal  Liberty  in 
Scotland,  unless  he  bring  himself  within   that  protection   by 

E resenting  a  written  application  to  a  judge  competent  to  try 
im  for  the  offence  with  which  he  is  charged.  This  written 
application  is  stated  by  Mr.  Alison  to  cost  about  £2,  2s.,  but, 
in  practice,  and  when  an  agent  is  employed,  it  is  found  to  cost 
considerably  more.  Many  prisoners  have  not  the  means  *of 
raising  this  sum — ^many  are  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  the 
meaning  or  the  value  of  the  right  which  the  law  allows  them — 
and  many,  from  shame  or  timidity,  shrink  from  an  application 
to  the  Court.  Now,  if  the  accused  is  so  poor,  so  friendless, 
so  foolish,  or  so  timid,  as  to  fail  to  apply  in  writing  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  he  may  languish  in  prison  for 
years,  for  he  cannot  enforce  either  his  trial  or  liberation. 
That  protracted  imprisonment  before  trial  is  a  great  evil  and 
a  great  wrong,  must  be  admitted  by  all.  It  is,  indeed,  the  very 
evil  which  the  Legislature  intended  to  redress  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  The  period  within  which,  according  to 
these  provisions,  the  prosecutor  can  be  compelled  to  bring 
the  accused  to  trial,  must  be  assumed  to  be  sufficient  for 
the  purposes  of  pubUc  justice,  since,  to  that  period,  the  pro- 
secutor can  be  restricted  in  every  case  where  the  prisoner  makes 
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written  application.  But  to  limit  the  protection  afforded  by 
law  against  a  great  evil  and  a  great  wrong,  to  those  only  who 
are  wise  enough  and  rich  enough  to  seek  that  protection  by 
judicial  proceedings,  is  surely  unjust  to  the  poorer  and  less  in- 
structed portion  or  the  accused.  We  can  scarcely  suppose  that 
any  one  can  defend  the  restriction,  to  a  privileged  few,  of  the 
constitutional  remedy  against  wrongous  imprisonment,  which 
ought  to  be  &ee  and  available  to  all,  without  Umitation  and 
wimout  expense.  The  remedy  is  obvious.  In  the  ordinary 
case— that  is,  in  every  case  where  no  cause  of  special  exception 
is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court — every  accused 
person  should,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  whether  in  prison  or 
on  bail,  be  placed,  from  the  date  of  his  commitment  for  trial, 
within  the  provisions  of  the  statute.  The  law  should  do  for  all, 
and  without  expense,  that  which,  on  written  application  and  for 
a  fee,  is  now  done  for  the  few  who  apply.  The  prosecutor  should, 
in  all  ordinary  cases,  be  limited  to  the  period  to  which  he  can 
now  be  limited  in  every  instance  where  the  accused  applies  in  writ- 
ing to  the  judge.  Protracted  imprisonment  before  trial  ought 
to  DC  considered  not  as  a  hardship  which  the  poor  must  suffer, 
and  from  which  only  those  accused  persons  who  can  afford  it 
may  purchase  relief,  but  as  a  wrong  trom  which  every  accused 
person,  rich  or  poor,  should  be  protected  by  the  unbought 
authority  of  law. 

We  therefore  think  that  it  would  be  a  humane  and  reasonable 
extension  of  this  statute  to  declare,  that  no  written  application, 
and,  of  course,  no  expense,  shall  be  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 

Erisoner,  but  that  the  period  within  which  the  prosecutor  must 
ring  to  trial  every  person  fully  committed,  shall,  in  all  ordinary 
cases,  be  limited  to  the  term  to  which  he  can  be  limited  by  ap- 
plication under  the  statute.  Special  cases  may  sometimes  oc- 
cur, in  which  an  extension  of  time  may  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  ends  of  justice ;  these  may  be  provided  for  by  conferring 
on  the  Court  a  discretionary  power  or  granting  an  extension  on 
petition  presented,  and  cause  shown  by  tne  prosecutor.  We  are  not 
aware  ot  any  good,  or  even  plausible,  reason  which  can  be  urged 
against  this  proposal.  The  time  allowed  by  the  Act  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  sufficient,  because,  even  in  the  most  difficult  and  in 
tricate  case,  and  when  beset  by  the  greatest  perplexities,  the  prose- 
cutor can  now  be  restricted  to  that  time;  and,  if^any  practical  diffi- 
culty would  be  occasioned  by  the  period  for  prosecution  expir- 
ing, in  some  instances,  at  such  a  time  as  to  create  the  necessity 
for  trying  the  case  at  Edinburgh  instead  of  at  the  Circuit,  this 
may  be  easily  obviated  by  a  provision  authorizing  the  prosecutor 
in  these  instances,  as  in  ^e  special  cases  already  noticed,  to  ob- 
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tain,  on  petition  to  the  Court,  such  an  extension  of  time  as  may 
enable  him  to  try  the  case  at  first  Circuit. 

We  would  also  sujSgest,  as  an  improvement  in  the  manner  of 
taking  declarations  &om  accused  parties,  that  the  system  of  con- 
tinued and  minute  interrogation  which  now  prevaUs,  should  be 
put  an  end  to ;  and  that  the  accused,  after  bemg  warned  in  the 
usual  manner,  that  what  he  says  will  be  used  as  evidence  against 
him  at  his  trial,  should  just  be  asked  if  he  wishes  to  make  any 
statement.  The  statement,  then  voluntarily  made,  would  lie 
legitimate  and  satisfactory  evidence  against  him,  which  is  not 
always  the  case  at  present,  when  admissions  not  understood  or 
intended  are  wrung  by  expert  questioners,  from  an  ignorant  and 
unaided  person.  A  prisoner  is  said  to  have  the  right  to  decline 
to  answer  questions.  But  this  is  a  right  which  it  is  generally 
fatal  for  him  to  exercise ;  for  when  he  Soe&  so,  the  examination, 
instead  of  being  dropped,  becomes  at  once  more  pointed  and 
specific ;  a  series  of  interrogations  vitally  affecting  the  question  of 
his  guilt  or  innocence  are  immediately  put,  and  put  the  more 
pointedly  and  fatally  because  he  has  declined  to  answer ;  so  as  to 
turn  his  refusal  to  the  greatest  possible  account,  each  question  being 
followed  in  what  is  oddly  enough  called  the  ^  Declaration,"  by  the 
announcement  that  ^^  the  prisoner  remains  silent,"  or  ^^  declines 
to  answer  any  questions."  He  declares  that  he  has  nothing  to 
declare.  But  that  is  not  considered  sufficient,  and  does  not  stop 
the  examination.  He  is  made  to  repeat  his  reftisal  to  declare, 
in  answer  to  a  long  succession  of  close  and  searching  questions, 
the  only  object  of  which  must  be,  to  build  on  his  refiisal  an  infe- 
rence or  presumption  of  guilt.  Thus,  his  privilege  is  made  a 
snare,  and  the  exercise  of Tiis  undoubted  right  is  perverted  into  a 
tacit  acknowledgment  of  guilt.  It  is  no  answer  to  this  objection, 
to  say  that  an  innocent  person  ought  to  have  no  reluctance  to 
tell  tne  truth,  and  would  not  reftise  to  answer  pointed  questions. 
Circumstances  may  so  complicate  around  a  person  entirely  inno- 
cent, that  his  most  prudent  course — ^the  course  which  he  is  entitled 
to  take,  and  which  his  legal  advisers  would  recommend  to  him — 
is  to  reserve  what  he  has  to  say  till  his  trial.  Such  a  reserve  of 
explanation  of  his  conduct  being  the  right  of  the  party  accused, 
and  the  exercise  of  it  not  being  inconsistent  with  innocence,  it 
ought  not  to  be  taken  advantage  of,  and  perverted,  hj  a  system 
of  vexatious  examination,  into  the  apparent  evidence  of  guUt.  A 
free  and  voluntary  admission  by  the  accused,  either  of  his  actual 
guilt,  or  of  circumstances  tending  to  the  proof  of  guilt,  is,  in  reason 
aa  in  law,  most  important  evidence;  but  every  one  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  practical  working  of  om*  system  of  taking  declarations, 
kDowt;  that  the  admissions  there  made  are  very  rarely  the  result  of 
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a  perfectly  free  choice,  and  are  not  miEule  in  the  course  of  a  con- 
secutive statement  by  the  accused,  but  in  answer  to  pointed,  and 
searching,  and  puzzling  questions,  so  put  as  to  make  the  exercise 
of  the  right  to  aecline  to  answer,  as  fatal  as  any  reply  could  be. 

The  practice  is  so  admirably  illustrated  by  the  examination  of 
Edie  Ochiltree  in  "  The  Antiquary,"  that  we  cannot  refrain  from 
recalling  a  sentence  or  two  of  the  old  Blue-gown's  ^'  declaration'* 
to  the  recollection  of  our  readers. 

"  *  Can  you  teU  me  now,  Bailie,  you  that  understands  the  law,  what 
gude  will  it  do  me  to  answer  ony  of  your  questions  V 

^^ '  Good?  no  good,  certainly,  my  Mend,  except  that  giving  a  true 
account  of  yoursdf,  if  you  are  innocent,  may  entitle  me  to  set  you  at 
liberty.' 

<^  <  But  it  seems  mair  reasonable  to  me  now,  that  you,  Bailie,  or  ony 
body  that  has  ony  thing  to  say  against  me,  should  prove  my  guilt, 
and  no  be  bidding  me  to  prove  my  innocence.' 

^'  '  I  don't  ait  here,'  answered  the  magistrate,  ^  to  dispute  points  of 
law  with  you.  I  ask  you,  if  you  choose  to  answer  my  question, 
whether  you  were  at  Kingan  Aikwood,  the  forester's,  on  the  day  I 
have  specified?' 

**  *  Really,  sir,  I  dinna  feel  myself  called  on  to  remember,'  replied 
the  cautious  bedesman. 

"  *  Or  whether,  in  the  course  of  that  day,  or  night,'  continued  the 
magistrate,  ^  you  saw  Steven,  or  Steenie  Mucklebacket  ?  You  knew 
him,  I  suppose.' 

'^  ^  Oh,  brawlie  did  I  ken  Steenie,  puir  &Uow,'  replied  the  prisoner ; 
*but  I  canna  condescend  on  ony  particular  time  I  have  seen  him  lately.' 

^*  <  Were  you  at  the  ruins  of  St.  Ruth  any  time  in  the  course  of  that 
evening  V 

^^ '  Bailie  littlejohn,'  said  the  mendicant,  ^  if  it  be  your  honour's 
pleasure,  well  cut  a  long  tale  short,  and  111  just  tell  you,  I'm  no 
minded  to  answer  ony  o'  thae  questions.  I'm  ower  auld  a  traveller  to 
let  my  tongue  bring  me  into  trouble.' 

"  'Write  down,'  said  the  magistrate,  *  that  he  declines  to  answer  all 
interrogatories,  in  respect  that  by  telling  the  truth  he  might  be  brought 
to  trouble.' 

"  *  Na,  na,'  said  Ochiltree,  *  111  no  hae  that  set  down  as  ony  part  o* 
my  answer ;  but  I  just  meant  to  say,  that  in  a'  my  memory  and 
practice,  I  never  saw  ony  gnde  come  o'  answering  idle  questions.' 

'' '  Write  down,'  said  the  Bailie,  '  that  being  acquainted  with  judi- 
cial  interrogatories  by  long  practice,  and  having  sustained  injury  by 
answering  questions  put  to  him  on  such  occasions,  the  declarant 
revises ' 

^^ '  Na,  na.  Bailie,'  reiterated  Edie,  '  ye  are  no  to  come  in  on  me 
that  gait  neither.'  " 

Such  a  course  of  examination,  of  which,  in  many  instances,  th^ 
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graphic  description  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  could  scarcely  be  called 
an  exaggeration,  was  most  unfair  to  the  accused ;  and  so  long  as 
a  firm  refusal  to  answer  all  questions  is  not  held  as  a  stop  to  farther 
interrogation,  this  un£umess  is  continued.  The  right  of  the 
accusea  should  be  recognized  and  protected,  if  it  exists  at  all. 
He  should  either  be  bound  to  answer  all  questions  put  to  him,  be 
made  a  witness  a^nst  himself,  and  be  compelled,  like  every 
other  witness,  to  disclose  the  whole  truth — a  proceeding  against 
which  our  feelings  of  humanity  rebel ;  or  he  should  he  really 
and  practically  entitled  to  remain  silent,  and  reserve  his  explana- 
tion till  made  for  him  at  his  trial.  This  can  only  be  efiected  by 
such  a  change  in  the  system  as  will  make  the  aeclaration  of  an 
accused  his  own  free  statement,  and  not  a  succession  of  responses, 
given  by  a  trembling,  confused,  unaided  person,  to  a  succession 
of  questions  put  by  a  skilful  and  practised  prosecutor.  This 
change  would  not,  in  our  opinion,  operate  as  an  obstruction  to 
the  investigation  of  crimes,  or  impede  the  course  of  justice.  It 
would,  indeed,  diminish  the  quantity,  but  it  would  improve  the 
quality,  of  the  evidence  obtained  from  declarations ;  and  it  would 
remove  another  of  the  very  few  grounds  of  complaint  which  now 
attach  to  the  administration  of  our  criminal  law. 

We  have  trespassed  so  long  on  the  patience  of  our  readers, 
that  we  cannot  even  enumerate  a  few  other  particulars  in  which 
we  think  the  administration  of  our  criminal  law  capable  of  prac- 
tical improvement.  We  should  wish  to  see  the  moral  guilt 
of  offences  constantly  and  prominently  recognized;  in  some 
cases  even  more  so  than  at  present.  It  is  true,  that  all  human 
law  is,"  in  one  sense,  repressive  not  retributive ;  administered  for 
the  good  of  society,  not  the  atonement  of  crime ;  for  purposes 
of  protection,  not  of  vengeance ;  and  that  vengeance  belongs  to 
God  alone.  But  moral  guilt  is  essential  to  the  constitution  of 
crime ;  and  that  which  creates  the  peculiar  character  of  public 
crime  falling  within  the  sphere  of  pu olic  law,  is  just  the  combina- 
tion of  mord  guilt  with  direct  social  evil.  Human  law  is  indeed 
repressive,  but  repressive  on  moral  principles  comprehensively 
applied  to  the  whole  community,  and  commanding  the  approval 
of  the  moral  sense  of  the  governed ;  and,  therefore,  in  the  right 
application  of  the  repressive  power  of  the  law,  the  apportioning 
of  punishment  to  moral  guilt  is  indispensable  to  justice.  We 
rejoice  in  the  humane  policy  which  has  practically  limited 
the  infliction  of  capital  punishment  to  the  crime  of  murder ; 
while  we  frankly  own  that  we  do  not  concur  with  those  who,  in 
the  case  of  wilful  murder,  deliberately  and  maliciously  perpetrated, 
would  abolish  the  punishment  of  death.  We  believe  that,  in 
that  case,  man  is  entitled,  if  necessary  for  the  safety  of  society. 
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to  take  the  life  of  the  convicted  murderer ;  and  we  are  disposed 
to  think,  that  the  savage  passions  and  depraved  dispositions  of 
man  cannot  be  kept  in  adequate  restraint  bj-  the^di^ad  of  any 
inferior  punishment.  But  in  the  long  catalogue  of  offences,  de- 
scending in  the  scale  from  that  of  murder,  there  are  great 
Varieties  of  moral  guilt,  and  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  a 
sound  discrimination^  in  which  the  judicial  mind  must  be  guided, 
not  merely  by  an  enlightened  regard  to  the  interests  of  society, 
but  by  a  recognition  of  the  moral  character  of  actions  according 
to  the  standard  of  a  higher  than  human  authority.  It  is  for  the 
breach  of  human  law  that  man  punishes.  It  is  in  the  breach  of 
Divine  law  that  guilt  consists.  The  two  therefore  must  ever 
coincide  in  order  to  justify,  on  moral  principles,  the  infliction  of 
t)unishment  by  human  law,  Man  cannot  punish  sin  as  such ; 
but  he  is  not  entitled  to  declare  any  act  k  crime  which  is  not  in 
itself  a  sin,  and  he  is  bound  to  consider  those  acts  as  the  greatest 
crimes,  which,  being  injurious  to  society,  involve,  at  the  same 
time,  the  greatest  amount  of  moral  guilt.  In  order  to  illustrate 
this,  we  may  remark,  that  such  crimes  as  perjury  and  subornation 
of  perjury,  bigamy,  and  some  of  the  baser  and  more  aggravated 
forms  of  fraud,  implying  peculiar  wickedness  and  depravity  of 
heart,  should,  in  our  view,  be  always  punished  with  great  severity ; 
while  poaching,  mobbing  and  rioting,  in  some  instances  and 
when  not  highly  aggravated,  and  assault  during  quarrel,  and  by 
a  person  of  generally  good  character,  though  they  are  offences 
deserving  punishment,  as  dangerous  to  society  and  culpable  in 
themselves,  are  yet  less  revolting  to  moral  feeling,  less  indicative 
of  moral  depravity,  and  may  be  repressed  by  a  more  lenient  sen- 
tence. Young  men  of  previous  good  character  have  been  trans- 
ported for  fourteen  years,  and  even  for  life,  for  accession  by  mere 
presence  in  a  mob  during  a  period  of  popular  excitement,  and  the 
statutory  punishment  which,  till  the  Act  9  Geo.  IV.,  might  have 
been  inflicted  on  persons  guilty  of  night-poaching,  was,  in  thediscre- 
tion  of  the  Court,  transportation  for  seven  years  even  fiDr  a  first  oflence. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  crime  of  wilful  and  deliberate  peijury, 
committed  with  every  possible  circumstance  of  aggravation,  has 
been  sometimes  punished  by  imprisonment;  and  when  punished  by 
transportation,  tne  period  has  been  almost  always  limited  to  seven 
years;  and  for  the  crimeof  bigamy,  which  we  consider  avery  heinous 
sin,  involving  the  moral  guilt  of  perjury, — ^the  punishment  as  stated 
by  Mr  Alison,  is  "  in  modem  practice  at  common  law  imprison- 
ment only."  Other  instances  might  easily  be  given,  but  these 
may  suffice  to  illustrate  our  position — that  the  moral  guilt  of  of- 
fences, and  the  degree  of  moral  principle  which  appears  to  be 
left  to  the  offender,  should  be  prominently  considered  and  recog- 
nized in  the  apportioning  of  punishment  to  crime.  Well-timed 
VOL.  IV.      NO.  VIII.  Z 
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lenity,  when  moral  principle  is  not  altogether  extlneuished,  has 
saved  many  a  youth  from  despair;  and  not  seldom  nas  all  hope 
of  the  reformation  of  the  offender  been  excluded  by  a  sentence 
of  such  severity,  as  to  degrade  him  in  his  own  eyes  and  the  eyes 
of  others,  and  to  sever  him  from  the  confidence  of  those  who 
would  have  aided  and  encouraged  his  return  to  virtue.  We  are 
iully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  constitutional  principle,  that 
the  law  knows  no  respect  of  persons,  and  alive  also  to  the  danger 
of  exchanging  the  solid  stedfastness  of  law,  for  the  more  attrac- 
tive, but  less  substantial,  fabric  of  equitable  discretion.  We  have, 
accordingly,  the  strongest  objections  to  a  discretionary  power  of 
creating  offences,  or  even  of  inflicting  a  new  and  more  severe 
punishment  on  such  an  offence  as  sedition,  because  of  what  Baron 
Hume  calls  "the  exigency  of  the  times."  But  the  apportionina 
of  punishment  to  crime,  according  to  the  moral  guilt  and  soci^ 
evil  of  each  offence,  is  within  the  proper  sphere  and  exfercise  of 
judicial  discretion,  and  we  think  it  a  great  practical  recommen* 
dation  of  the  criminal  law  of  Scotland,  that  it  is  in  this  respect 
more  elastic  and  pliant  than  that  of  England,  and  capable  of  more 
'equitable  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  eachparticular  offence, 
and  the  character  of  each  several  offender.  The  multiplication 
o£  statutory  punishments  to  be  applied  with  imbending  uniformity 
to  every  case,  whatever  be  its  peculiarities,  is  not  without  its  re- 
commendation, as  a  safeguard  against  partiality  or  caprice ;  but  it 
Erecludes  the  possibility  of  that  delicate  adjustment  of  proportion 
etween  punishment  and  crime  which  commands  the  approval, 
and  carries  the  sjonpathy  of  the  public,  and  which  frequently 
tends  to  promote  the  reformation  of  younger  and  less  hardened 
offenders.  The  great  lines  of  demarcation  are  defined  in  a  well 
understood  common  law ;  but  within  these  limits,  and  imder  the 
the  constitutional  checks  of  a  popularly  elected  parliament,  a  free 
press,  and  a  vi^lant  and  independent  bar,  the  intermediate 
varieties  and  distinctions  in  the  guilt  and  character  of  offenders 
are  safely  and  properly  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Court. 
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Art.  m. — Tentamen  AntinStraussianum.  The  Antiquity  of  ths 
Grospels  asserted  on  Philological  groundsyin  Refutation  of  the 
Mythic  Scheme  of  Dr,  David  Frederick  Strauss — an  Argument 
By  Orlando  T,  Dobbin,  LL.D.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
London.  1845. 

In  due  time  the  English  mind,  better  constituted  than  the 
German,  and  better  trained,  although  less  thoroughly  furnished, 
will  find,  and  will  apply  a  remedy  for  the  disorders  which  have 
spread  as  a  plague  over  Continental  theology.  When  that  time 
comes — ^it  is  not  yet  come — a  work,  necessaiy  and  beneficial,  will 
appear  to  have  been  achieved  by  German  scholars,  to  which  Eng- 
lish scholars  were  not  competent,  and  which,  even  had  they  been 
competent  to  it,  the  religious  feeling,  prevalent  in  this  country, 
must  have  forbidden  them  to  attempt.  And  then,  too,  it  will 
become  manifest,  that  the  genuine  conclusions — ^the  true*  infer- 
ence derivable  from  the  labours  of  the  German  critics — even  the 
inference  or  summing  up  of  the  argument  which  ought  to  be  ac- 
cepted and  authenticated,  is  of  that  sort  which  would  be  drawn 
only  by  men  such  as  educated  and  religious  Englishmen  are^ — 
men  serious  in  their  temper — sincere  in  their  convictions — ^prac- 
tical in  their  habits,  and  abhorrent  of  misplacedfirivoUty— of  jar- 
gon, of  fathomless  abstractions — and  of  whatever  must  shock  the 
feehngs  of  those  with  whom  the  love  of  truth  is  ever  the  most 
powerful  of  impulses. 

Germany,  we  do  not  deny,  is  herself  doing  something,  and 
something  efficient,  for  the  correction  or  expulsion  of  the  enormi- 
ties which  she  has  so  long  cherished  in  her  bosom.  Already  one 
species  of  disbelief  has  cast  out  its  antecedent ;  or,  at  least,  the  two 
schemes — incompatible  as  they  are,  the  one  with  the  other,  have 
served,  in  some  degree,  to  neutralize  each  other.  The  "  myth" 
has  supplanted  the  "  anti-supematuralism"  while  winning  ground 
for  an  hypothesis  which  implies  the  very  contraiy  of  the  supposi- 
tions that  had  been  assumed  by  the  Kationalists,  when  they,  in  their 
way,  were  labouring  to  supplant  the  French  flippant  scepticism, 
and  to  erect  a  system  of  unbehef  on  more  solid  foundations.  And 
now,  at  length,  the  "  myth,'*  as  expounded  by  Strauss,  has  be- 
come, in  its  turn,  the  object  of  scorn  to  sound-minded  men — ^we 
mean  in  Germany — ^and  is  yielding  to  a  something  better.  Still, 
however,  false  assumptions,  and  an  ill  mood  of  mind — a  univer- 
sally difi^sed  intellectual  sensuousness,not  unconnected  with  gross 
and  revolting  national  habits,  and  a  very  insensitive  moral  sense 
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— ^the  Gennan  obtuseness — altogether  render  it  in  the  highest  de- 
gree improbable,  that  a  truly  rational  conviction  respecting  Chris- 
tianitj,  should,  within  any  period  to  which  we  can  clearly  look 
forward,  gain  footing,  or  become  prevalent  in  Germany.  Be- 
sides, in  our  view  at  least,  that  bold  reality  of  character — ^that 
forced  following  on  toward  whatever  is  great,  good,  and  bene- 
ficial, which  is  uie  distinction  of  the  English  race,  and  which 
jcomports  so  happily  with  Christian  motives — ^this  Quality,  or  this 
harmony  of  qualities,  demands,  as  its  basis,  that  wnich  England 
enjoys,  and  has  long  enjoyed,  and  which  Germany  has  never  yet 
tasted — we  mean,  civil  and  political  liberty.  But  before  the  be- 
jiign  and  invigorating  influence  which  this  blessing  diffuses  can 
take  effect,  it  must  not  merely  have  been  obtained,  but  inherited 
also ; — ^it  must  have  been  had,  and  held,  and  rescued,  and  trans- 
mitted too,  through  a  course  of  time ; — ^it  is  an  influence  that  is 
not  matured  until  it  has  passed  through  the  loins  of  four  or  five 
generations  of  men.  Before  Germany  can  exchange  her  fitfiil 
pursuit  of  wild  paradoxes  for  sound  principles,  she  must  not  only 
set  herself  free  from  the  thralls  of  a  degrading  despotism,  but 
must  have  maintained  herself  in  that  freedom  for  200  years. 
When  at  length,  Germany,  through  a  course  of  arduous  struggles, 
yet  to  be  commenced,  has  vanquished  civil  and  political  lil^rty 
for  herself,  she  may  say,  '^  With  a  great  price  obtained  I  this 
freedom  ;'*  but  England,  meanwhile,  in  rejoinder,  will  be  able 
to  reply,  "  But  I  was  bom  free ;"  and  the  difference  is  worth 
centuries  of  conflict. 

Nevertheless — and  let  the  balance  be  fairly  righted — ^great 
changes  must  have  had  place  among  ourselves,  before  we  shall 
be  in  position  properly  and  effectively  to  establish  a  Christian 
belief,  as  opposed  to,  and  as  exclusive  of,  the  Continental  scep- 
tical philosophy.  Very  extensive,  unquestionably,  have  been 
the  inroads  of  flie  several  forms  of  imported  unbelief  during  the 
^ears  of  the  present  century ;  nor  can  it  be  affirmed  that  this 
invasion  has,  as  yet,  been  logically  encountered,  in  any  very 
marked  or  satisfactory  manner.  German  infidelity  is  repressed 
by  frowns,  as  incompatible  with  our  institutions ;  and  it  is  rejected 
by  a  healthy  moral  instinct,  as  impious  and  blasphemous ;  and 
it  is  held  in  check  by  native  good  sense,  as  a  raw  absurdity ; 
nevertheless  it  has  not,  by  any  £rect  and  legitimate  means,  been 
refuted  and  brought  to  nothing. 

Far  too  ample  for  our  present  limits  is  the  theme,  were  inquiry 
to  be  made  concerning  the  several  causes,  operating  among  ouiv 
pelyes,  to  prevent  or  discourage  the  endeavours  of  those  who 
might  wish  to  challenge  the  German  infidelity  on  its  own  ground. 
From  such  an  inquiry  we  turn  aside ;  and  shall  merely  say,  that, 
in  thus  early  bringing  under  the  notice  of  our  readers  the  Tract 
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now  to  be  reviewed,  we  are  prompted  mainly  by  the  wish  to  awaken 
attention  to  every  such  endeavour  to  deal,  in  a  legitimate  manner, 
with  the  foreimi  scepticism.  At  the  same  time  we  shall,  with  the 
most  friendly  feeling,  do  the  best  we  can  to  indicate  to  the  able 
author  the  points  at  which  his  argument — to  render  it  unassaiL* 
able — demands  much  more  elaboration  than  he  has,  in  this  instancy 
bestowed  upon  it.  Dr.  Dobbin  announces  his  argument  as  ^^  a 
discovery;"  and  he  carries  it  forward  exultingly,  as  if  "  a  triumph'* 
had  already  been  decreed  to  him  by  the  senate  and  people  of 
Christendom.  More  caution,  we  think,  should  have  been  first 
used ;  or  a  tone  of  more  modesty ;  or — ^what  is  better  than  either 
alone,  namely — ^both  together. 

We  shoula  not  hesitate  to  assign  to  our  author  high  praise  oil 
the  score  of  originality,  and  novelty  too,  in  the  line  he  has  opened ; 
and  farther  than  this,  we  verily  beueve  his  reasoning  to  be,  in  thd 
main,  sound  and  conclusive ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  could,  with- 
out much  risk,  predict  the  sort  of  treatment  which  himself  and  his 
tract  would  be  likelv  to  meet  with  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Strauss  or 
his  adherents.  This  treatment  would  not,  we  think,  be  logically 
due  to  Dr.  Dobbin's  argument ;  and  yet  in  measure  it  might  equit- 
ably apply  to  himself.  Again  we  say,  we  think  he  deserves^  nigh 
praise,  and  has  done  a  good  service  to  truth ;  nevertheless,  in  using 
more  leisure,  he  may  yet  better  signalize  his  learning  and  acuteness. 

But  Dr.  Dobbin  shall  state  his  case  in  his  own  wav.  Having 
referred,  p.  29,  to  those  diversities  of  style  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  Evangelists,  and  the  writers  of  the  Apostolic  Epistles,  hd 
goes  on  to  observe,  that  there  is  one  special  usage,  in  relation  to 
which  these  writers  are  divisible  into  two  great  classes — 

"  A  usage,"  he  says,  "  so  peculiar,  that  the  author  may  justly  feel 
surprise  that  it  has  not  yet,  so  far  as  he  can  ascertain,  been  made  the 
subject  of  lengthened  remark  from  the  press.  While  each  sacred  pen- 
man differs  from  his  next  neighbour  in  almost  every  conceivable  form 
of  style  and  expression,  there  is  one  particular,  and  perhaps  onfy  anSj 
in  the  language  of  the  Grospels,  in  which  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John,  entirely  correspond  with  each  other.  In  this  point  of  coin- 
cidence, the  evangelists  are  as  entirely  opposed  to  another  dass,  who, 
whatever  maybe  Sieir  differences  with  each  other,  are  of  one  complexion 
in  a  diverse  usage ;  these  are  Paul,  James,  Peter,  Jude,  and  the  author 
of  the  Johannine  epistles  and  Apocalypse.  So  entirely  do  these  respective 
classes  conform  to  the  usage  referred  to,  that  if  we  confine  our  obser- 
vation to  this  single  feature,  they  comstitute  two  volumes,  most 
markedly  distinct.  Here  are  the  evangelists  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
epistolographers  on  the  other,  no  man  garbed  like  his  fellow  on  either 
side,  yet  every  one  so  visibly  bearing  the  common  badge,  as  to  iden- 
tify him  at  once  with  either  party. 

"  This  peculiar  and  distinctive  usage  is  that  of  the  name  by  which 
theSaviourof  men  is  designated  in  the  Grospels  and  Epistles  respectively." 
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We  are  then  presented,  by  the  author,  with  two  lists,  exhibit- 
ing  the  designation  usually  applied  to  the  Saviour,  first  by  the 
Evangelists,  and  then  by  the  authors  of  the  Epistles  ;  the  former, 
in  a  large  proportion  of  instances,  employing  the  simple  proper 
name  'lijtfoD^,  by  which  he  was  known  and  addressed  auring  the 
period  of  his  ministry  among  his  countrymen ;  the  latter,  with 
as  near  an  approach  to  uniformity,  using  the  compound  designa- 
tion of  personal  and  official  name,  'ijjtfoCj  x^#<rro^,  and  he  then  goes 
on  to  say — 

"  The  name  'Ijjtfou;  is  thus  seen  to  occur  nearly  seven  hundred 
times  in  the  works  of  the  four  Evangelists,  as  the  proper  designation 
of  the  Saviour  of  men.  In  the  Epistles,  on  the  other  hand,  it  occurs 
less  than  seventy  times,  although  the  mention  of  the  Saviour  is  ire- 

quent  enough  by  other  names We  have  just  shown  a 

use  in  the  Gospels  which  is  comparatively  wanting  in  the  Epistles ; 
we  ai'e  now  to  show  a  use  in  the  Epistles  which  is  comparatively 
wanting  in  the  Gospels." 

This  usage  being,  as  we  have  stated,  the  naming  the  Saviour 
ordinarily,  if  not  constantly,  Xf/(rrog  alone,  or  'ijjtfoDj  X^icroi.  From 
the  author's  list  of  passages  "  it  will  appear,"  he  says, 

"  1.  That  the  word  X^itsrog  alone,  as  a  designation  of  the  Son  of 
Mary,  occurs  about  sixty  times  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  while  it 
occurs  about  ttvo  hundred  and  forty  times  in  the  Epistles  and  Beve- 
lation. 

*'  2.  That,  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  it  never  occurs  without  the  article, 
except  in  three  instances,  in  which,  possibly,  the  absence  of  that 
particle  might  be  accounted  for  upon  other  grounds  than  a  change  in 
the  sense ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  common  use  of  the  word 
in  the  Epistles  is  without  the  article.  The  meaning  of  the  word,  how- 
ever, in  the  Gospels,  would  appear  to  present  as  wide  a  distinction 
from  that  in  the  Epistles,  as  the  absence  of  the  article.  The  evident 
construction  of  the  various  passages  in  the  Evangelists  points  it  out 
as  an  official,  and,  in  the  Epistles,  as  a  personal,  designation. 

"  3.  That  the  form  'Itiffovg  X^i<fr6g,  occurs  only  five  times  in  the 
Gospels,  and  in  one  of  those  cases  is  very  suspicious  (Matth  i.  18.) 
This  form  occurs  in  the  Epistles  at  least  one  hundred  and  sixty  times. 

**  4.  That  the  form  X^/tfritf  'ljj(roL>g,  never  once  occurs  in  the  Gospels, 
and  only  some  two  or  three  times  in  the  Acts,  where  it  is  far  from 
certain  that  they  are  not  to  be  disjoined  in  translation,  while  in  the 
Epistles  it  is  very  common. 

"  5.  Upon  the  broad  question  of  the  nomenclature  of  Christ,  that, 
while  the  Epistle  writers  use  the  same  terms  by  which  he  is  designated 
in  the  Gospels,  'ir^tfovg  and  X^i6r6g  separately,  about  two  hundred  times 
— (that  is  supposing — ^what  we  are  not  prepared  to  grant — ^that  the 
6  X^KfrSs  of  the  Gospels  and  the  X^t<fT6g  of  the  Epistles  are  the  same) — 
in  three  hundred  cases  besides,  they  use  an  appellation  that  is  either 
altogether  unknown,  or  scarcely  known,  to  the  Evangelists. 

"  6.  That  'Ir,ffoug  in  the  Gospels  occurs  in  the  proportion  o£ fourteen 
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to  one  to  X^iifrSg  in  the  Gospels ;  and  that  X^inrSg  in  the  Episties 
occurs  in  the  proportion  o{  ten  to  one  to  *lfiffovg  in  the  Epistles.  That 
thus  the  immense  predominance  of  'l^erou;  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
one,  as  that  of  X^iffrog  is  of  the  other. 

"  7.  Lastly,  a  comparison  of  an  equal  number  of  chapters  in  each 
class  of  writings  presents  the  following  curious  proportions.  We 
take  Mark  as  the  representative  of  the  Evangelists,  because,  contain- 
ing the  same  number  of  chapters  as  Paul  to  the  Romans,  and  his 
first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians : — 

'Ifl^ovg,  the  Gospel  designation,  occurs 

in  Mark,  .  95  times. 

in  Romans,         •  88    ... 

in  1st  Corinthians,  28  ... 
X^itrrSg,  the  Epistolary  designation,  occurs 

in  Mark,  .  7  times. 

in  Romans,         .  68    ... 

in  1st  Corinthians,  68    ... 

'lfl<foug  alone,  in  Mark,  .  94  times. 

in  Romans,        .  6    ... 

in  1st  Corinthians,  1    ... 

X^i(fr6g  alone,  in  Mark,  .  6  times. 

in  Romans,        .  86    ... 

in  Corinthians,  46    ...  *'— P.  30-49. 

Omitting  the  author^s  expressions  of  confidence,  as  to  the  value 
of  his  "  discovery,"  we  go  on  to  cite  him, 

"  Thus  far,"  he  says,  "  we  have  ascertained  that  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct usages  as  to  the  terms  by  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  is  de- 
signated in  the  New  Testament.  They  divide  the  sacred  nine  (for 
John  counts  twice,)  into  two  groups,  comprising  the  following  names : — 
The  Jirst,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  (his  Gospel  and  Acts)  and  John ;  the 
second^  Paul,  James,  Peter,  John,  (i.  e.  as  an  Epistolographer,  pre- 
senting variations  fi*om  the  nomenclature  of  his  Gospel)  and  Jude. 
The  characteristic  of  the  first  group  is,  that  they  hahitaally^  we  do  not 

say  invariably, caU  the  Saviour  'ijjtfoDg  ;  while  that  of 

the  second  group  is,  that  they  as  habitually designate 

him  by  'lri<fovg  with  X^tffTog  conjoined,  or  by  X^i(fT6g  alone.  The  ques- 
tion now  to  be  asked  in  connexion  with  our  argument  is,  which  of 
these  is  the  earlier  usage  ?  Is  there  evidence  enough  accessible  to 
lead  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  ?  and  does  it  lean  decisively  enough 
either  way  to  give  assurance  to  the  mind  ?" 

The  author  thinks  so,  and  proceeds  to  develop  the  following 
proposition,  namely — 

"  That  the  difierence  thus  proved  to  exist,  indicates  a  different  period 
for  the  composition  of  the  two  classes  of  writings — ^the  Gospels  and 
Epistles ;  and  that  these  periods  must  have  been  an  early  date  for  the 
Gospels,  and  one  considerably  later  for  the  Epistles." — ^P.  50. 
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Passing  by^  as  not  affecting  his  own  line  of  argument,  whatever 
has  beea  alleged  in  the  endeavour  to  ascertain,  on  historical  or 
philological  grounds,  the  date  of  the  several  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  our  author  proceeds  to  make  good  his  own  ground. 
The  usage  of  the  Evangelists,  as  above  stated,  might,  he  says,  be 
accounted  for  on  one  of  three  suppositions,  as  Jirsty  the  overruling 
dictation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  intending  this  result ;  or,  secondly, 
on  that  of  collusion,  or  mutual  understanding  among  the  Evan- 
gelists themselves ;  or,  thirdly y  on  that  which  he,  and,  we  think 
justly,  assiunes  to  be  the  only  reasonable  supposition — 

"  That  the  name  'IjjtfoDg,  as  the  designation  of  the  Jew  of  Gralilee, 
was  the  prevailing  one  at  the  time  the  sacred  historians  wrote ;  that 
the  lives  of  Christ  which  they  compiled,  were  drawn  up  before  the 
simple  appellation,  'Iriffovg,  had  given  place,  among  his  enemies,  to  the 
opprobrious  *  Son  of  Mary,'  '  the  Nazarene ;'  and  before  the  familiar 
appellation  of  Mendship  among  his  followers  had  been  superseded  by 
the  titles  of  veneration,  '  the  Lord,'  '  the  Lord  Jesus,'  *  the  Christ  of 
God.'  .  .  .  The  difference  ascertained  to  exist,  in  a  particular 
feature,  indicates  a  different  period  for  the  composition  of  the  two 
classes  of  writings,  the  Gospels  and  Epistles ;  and  that  these  penods 
must  have  been,  an  early  date  for  the  Gospels,  and  one  considerably 
later  for  the  Epistles."— P.  56. 

In  illustration  of  his  assumption,  that  the  marked  difference 
now  adduced  affords  a  true  cnronological  criterion,  the  author 
proceeds  to  fiimish  samples  of  the  parallel  usage  prevailing 
among  the  early  Christian  writers.  But  this  branch  of  his  ar- 
gument we  here  pass  over,  intending  to  advert  to  it  presently, 
and  with  the  hope  of  suggesting  to  the  author  a  somewhat  more 
careful  and  satisfactory  treatment  of  it  himself.  Having  occu- 
pied three  or  four  pages  with  this  description  of  evidence,  he 
draws  the  inference — 

"  That  the  writers  directly  succeeding  the  inspired  teachers  of  the 
Church — ^that  is,  the  apostolic  fathers — ^present  exactly  the  same 
peculiarity  which  distinguishes  the  writers  of  the  Epistles,  (affording) 
proof,  that  in  the  interval  between  the  last  inspired  volume  and  the 
first  uninspired  ecclesiastical  Greek  document,  no  change  of  usage  can 
be  detected ;  and,  from  the  closeness  with  which  the  latter  follow 
upon  the  former,  that  there  was  no  room  for  the  introduction  of  so 
remarkable  a  change,  as  that  from  the  then  common  use  to  the  'lnif(»jg, 
of  the  Evangelists ;  consequently,  the  E\rangelists  did  not  write  during 
that  interval.  .  .  .  But  no  man  who  has  reflected  for  a  moment 
upon  the  nature  of  that  change,  the  contradictions  it  supposes,  and  the 
consequences  it  involves,  can  for  a  moment  believe  that  change 
possible,  or  that  the  documents  which  exhibit  it  are  a  compilation  of 
some  period  after  the  usage  of  the  Epistles  had  established  itself  in  the 
Church."— P.  62. 
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The  author  then  reasons  from  analogy,  and  says  :— 

"  If  the  philosophy  of  nomenclature  be  applied  to  the  case  before  us^ 
it  leads  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  the  Epistles  are  a  later  composition 
than  the  Gospels.  In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  universal  custom, 
and  the  laws  of  thought,  the  use  of  the  simple  and  exclusive  proper 
name  must  have  preceded  that  of  the  surname,  or  of  the  two  names  to- 
gether. The  simple  would  have  precedence  of  the  compound,  the 
individual  of  the  official."— P.  63. 

In  proof  of  which  well-understood  principle,  the  author  adduces 
various  instances,  and  then  says : — 

"  Just  so  it  is  with  the  name  of  the  great  Saviour  in  the  Sacred 
writings.  He  first  appears  in  the  New  Testament  simply  as  the  man 
'  Jesus ;'  but  as  his  office  becomes  more  clearly  perceived  and  gene- 
rally acknowledged,  the  man  becomes  absorbed  in  the  Messiah,  and 
'  the  Christ'  becomes  frequent  in  use ;  last  of  all,  the  notion  of  Messiah- 
ship  becomes  so  intimately  connected  with  his  life,  name,  person,  &c., 
that  the  word  indicative  of  that  office  passes  into  popular  use,  no  longer, 
however,  in  its  strictly  official  sense,  but  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
name.  Now,  if  this  be  anything  like  a  correct  explanation  of  the  ana^ 
logy  existing  between  the  processes — we  say  anything  like  correct,  for 
an  i^proach  to  correctness  is  enough  for  our  purpose — the  simple  de- 
signation 'Ifi^ovg  is  the  primitive  one,  and  the  Gospels  were  written 
before  the  Epistles."— P.  65. 

Dr.  Dobbin  then  argues,  at  some  length,  firom  the  well-ascer- 
tained fact,  that  the  appellation  x^igrtavSi  had,  at  an  early  period, 
become  the  popular  designation  of  the  followers  of  Jesus,  and 
thence  infers  that  the  Gospels  must  have  been  composed  anterior 
to  the  bestowing  this  name  upon  them. 

^'  Had  Jesus  been  the  name  in  vogue  among  the  disciples  in  the 
early  years  of  the  faith,  as  the  common  designation  of  their  risen  Mas- 
ter, it  could  scarcely  be  but  that  they  could  have  received  the  name  of 
Jesuites.  That  personal  name,  however,  giving  way  before  their  con- 
stant impression  and  repeated  public  acknowledgments  that  he  was 
the  Messiah,  had  any  name  been  given  them  within  the  borders  of 
Palestine,  it  would  have  been  Messianites,  or  some  other  form  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  office  with  which  their  master  was  in- 
vested; but  obtaining  it  at  Antioch — ^a  thoroughly  HeUenized  and 
now  somewhatLatinized  city — the  form  it  takes  is  X^i(fTtav6i^  Christians." 
—P.  70. 

The  Epistles  of  Peter — ^the  date  of  which  comes  necessarily 
within  a  limited  period — ^were,  nevertheless,  of  later  date  than 
several  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  allusion  being  made  to  them,  as 
already  well  known  in  the  Christian  world,  by  Peter.  Never- 
theless, Paul's  Epistles  exhibit  that  later  usage  m  designatingthe 
Saviour  which  chronologically  distinguishes  them  from  the  Gos- 
pels, and  thus  confines  the  period  during  which  the  Evangelists, 
wrote  within  limits  so  narrow,  as  to  prove  that  they  were  com- 
posed almost  immediately  after  the  ascension. 
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From  the  facts  thus  snmmarilj  'stated.  Dr.  Dobbin  draws  his 
conclusion  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  The  early  ori^  of  all  the  Gospels  being  settled  by  the  preceding 
facts  and  argumentation^  it  follows  that  the  system  of  Dr  Strauss, 
which  is  built  upon  the  hypothesis  of  their  much  later  composition, 
must  fall  to  the  ground;  the  mythic  dress  which  historic  events 
assume  on  his  system,  being  utterly  at  variance  with  the  supposition 
of  their  recent  occurrence." — ^P.  80- 

The  mythic  scheme,  as  propounded  in  the  Leben  Jesu,  demands, 
by  the  admission  of  its  author,  a  considerable  lapse  of  time. 
Tfears  must  have  rolled  on,  a  generation  or  two  passed  away,  be- 
fore the  traditions,  which  took  their  rise  in  fac£s,  could  be  trans- 
mitted into  myths. 

To  prove  that  he  does  not  misrepresent  the  notions  of  Strauss 
on  this  subject,  he  cites  several  passages,  such  as  the  following : — 

^<  A  myth  is  the  invention  of  a  fact,  with  the  help  of  an  idea.  A 
nation  or  religious  community  finds  itself  in  a  certain  position  in  the 
midst  of  certain  institutions  and  notions,  in  the  spirit  of  which  it  lives ; 
the  nation  or  community  finds  itself  constrained  by  invincible  yearn- 
ings after  satisfaction,  as  to  the  origin  of  those  observances  and  views, 
to  imagine  for  itself  an  origin  for  them.  The  real  origin  is  concealed 
in  the  darkness  of  the  past,  or  it  is  not  sufficientiy  clear  to  correspond 
with  the  clearness  and  fulness  of  their  enlarged  conceptions  and  desires. 
By  the  light  of  those  conceptions,  and  at  the  instigation  of  those  de- 
sires, they  trace  upon  the  obscure  canvas  of  the  past  an  attractive  pic- 
ture of  fabulous  incidents ;  these  incidents  being  but  the  reflection  of 
their  present  thoughts  and  aspirations." — ^P.  82. 

In  a  word,  Strauss  professes  to  think  that  a  period  of  thirty 
years  might  suffice  for  the  evolution  of  the  myth.  Indeed,  he  is 
compelled,  by  facts  not  to  be  disputed,  thus  to  pinch  in  the  limits 
in  which  his  hypothesis  may  take  its  range.  But  it  appears  that 
several  of  the  Epistles  were  composed  and  published  not  later 
than  at  the  expiration  of  this  thirty  vears,  and  if  the  argument 
propounded  in  the  tract  before  us  be  sound,  the  Gospels  and 
Acts  must  have  been  composed  within  that  time,  and  therefore 
so  near  to  the  events  as  that  they  may  justly  be  styled  contempo- 
raneous narrations. 

In  conclusion,  our  author  assumes  that  he  has  proved  that  a 
usage  exists  in  the  Gospels  which  does  not  appear  in  the  Epistles 
of  the  New  Testament :  That  this  could  not  be  co-ordinate 
either  with  the  usage  of  the  Epistles  or  with  that  of  the  Church, 
down  to  the  remotest  times  since  :  That  the  Gospel  usage,  ac- 
cording to  the  obvious  analogies  of  nomenclature,  must  be  the 
earlier  usage  :  That  the  name  Christian,  given  to  the  followers 
of  Jesus,  indicates  the  supersession  of  the  proper,  by  the  official 
name  of  the  Son  of  God,  at  a  very  early  period ;  and  he  thence 
infers, — That,  as  the  scheme  of  Strauss  demands  the  supposition 
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that  the  Gospels  were  composed  after  the  Epistles,  it  is  utterly 
overthrown  by  the  evidence  and  the  argument  now  adduced. 

To  our  author^s  argument  we  hope  we  have  done  justice  in 
this  brief  statement  of  it ;  but  we  are  not  sure  that  he  has  done 
fiiU  justice  to  it  himself  in  this  "  Tentamen,"  which,  should  it 
attract  attention  among  the  admirers  of  the  "  Leben  Jesu/'  will 
probably  be  found  open  to  cavil  at  one  or  two  points.  The 
broad  facts  adduced  by  the  author,  and  which  form  the  foundar- 
tion  of  his  reasoning,  are  obvious  and  unquestionable ;  nor  do 
we  hesitate  to  profess  our  belief  that  the  inference  on  which  he 
insists,  is  both  logically  and  historically  valid  and  good.  But, 
to  secure  his  position  from  assault,  he  should  have  thoroughly 
dealt  with  the  whole  of  the  exceptive  cases,  whether  these  be 
apparent  only,  or  real ;  no  labour  bestowed  in  strengthening  his 
defences  at  these  points,  should  have  been  thought  too  much ; 
and  we  are  willing  to  hope  that  he  will  resume  his  task,  render- 
ing that  complete  and  conclusive,  which  his  opponents  at  least, 
as  we  predict,  will  think  not  to  be  so. 

The  exceptive  instances  which  we  have  in  view,  are  of  two 
kinds,  namely,  those  attaching  to  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  and 
those  occurring  in  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers.  Again,  the 
first  class  is  divisible  in  two ;  for  we  have  first  to  consider  those 
instances,  few  as  they  may  be,  in  which  the  Evangelists  use,  or 
seem  to  use,  the  official  designation  as  a  proper  name  ;  and,  se- 
condly, those  wherein  the  writers  of  the  Epistles,  conforming  to 
the  usage  of  the  Evangelists,  employ  the  personal  name  of  Jesus 
alone. 

The  three  Evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  whose  paral- 
lelisms, to  a  great  extent,  indicate  their  relationship  to  some 
source  common  to  the  three,  should  be  considered  apart  from 
John.  For,  an  instance  occuring  in  the  three,  and  plainly  belong- 
ing to  the  same  discx)urse  or  occasion,  should  not  be  reckoned  as 
three,  but  as  one ;  whereas,  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  each  instance 
bears  an  individual  value.  What  we  are  in  search  of,  then,  is — 
either  entire  cases  of  deviation  from  the  evangelic  rule,  or  what 
may  be  termed  ancipital  instances  of  such  departure.  Thus, 
when  Matthew  says,  "  Book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
son  of  David,  son  of  Abraham,"  the  fact  of  his  subjoining  the 
official  appellative  ^larhg  to  the  personal  'l^tfoDg,  is  only  what 
should  be  looked  for  on  such  an  occasion,  when  he  is  formally  in- 
troducing Jesus,  son  of  David,  as  the  predicted  Messiah.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  apparent  exceptions,  adduced  as  such  by 
Dr.  Dobbin,  are  precisely  of  this  kind,  and,  therefore,  without 
scruple  we  mark  them  off  as  no  real  exceptions.  The  phrase 
employed  by  the  Evangelist  in  concluding  this  genealogy,  exhibits 
perspicuously  the  distinction  then  present  to  the  habits  of  his 
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mind,  between  the  personal  and  the  of&cial  designation  ; — ^^  i^tn 
ey€vv^ifi  'ifimis  6  Xsy6fMvo^  xf'^^^-''  -^^  *^^^  ^®  render  the  lajsl 
phrase  in  the  summing  up  of  the  genealogy  in  the  seventeenth 
verse,  ^^  and  from  the  Baoylonish  migration,  unto  the  Messiah 
— 'O  Yp/<rroc — ^were  fourteen  reckonings  of  descent."  In  a  some- 
what different  manner,  the  phrase  occurring  Luke,  ii.,  11,  marks 
the  writer's  consciousness  that  the  xf'*""^^  ^^  ^^®  among  tfte 
several  titles  of  honour  and  office,  usually  assigned  by  the  disciples 
to  their  master,  "  To  you  is  bom  this  day,  in  the  city  of  David, 
a  deliverer,  who  is  the  Messiah,  the  Lord."  Of  the  same  import 
precisely,  is  the  form  of  designation  in  the  twenty-sixth  verse 
following,  and  parallel  to  it  is  Matthew,  ii.  4.  '^  He  demanded 
of  them  when  the  Messiah  (the  Christ)  should  be  bom."  Nor 
need  we  separately  notice  the  first  line  of  Mark's  Gospel,  nor 
Luke,  iii.  15,  nor  Luke,  iv.  41. 

The  instance,  Matthew  xi.  2,-  is  noticeable,  as  it  bears  upon  the 
argument.  In  the  strictly  narrative  pari  of  this  passage,  the 
Evangelist  employs,  as  he  is  accustomed,  the  personal  appellation 
'ifjo'oDff.  But  tne  special  occasion,  namely,  Jonn  Baptist  s  inquiry 
whether  this  worker  of  miracles  were  indeed  the  expected  Mes- 
siah, 2u  h7o  lix^fA%vog ;  suggests  necessarily  that  official  appellation 
which  Jesus  in  his  replv  was  about  to  challenge  for  himself,  as 
his  right.  Our  Lord,  in  place  of  a  direct  answer,  refers  to  his 
beneficent  miracles ;  and  the  Evangelist,  as  if  anticipating  the 
proper  inference,  says,  "  John,  having  heard  in  the  prison  the 
works  of  Christ,  sent,"  &c.  The  occurrence,  therefore,  of  this 
name  in  this  place  is  natural,  and  should  be  regarded  as  no  ex- 
ception to  the  evangelic  usage  now  in  question. 

The  passage  occurring,  Matthew,  xvi.  16,  and  the  parallel 
places,  Mark,  viii.  29,  and  Luke,  ix.  20,  serve  conspicuously  to 
exhibit  that  distinction  between  the  personal  and  official  desig- 
nation, which,  during  the  period  of  our  Lord's  ministry  on  earw, 
forbad  as  well  the  interchanging  of  the  two,  as  their  agglomera- 
tion ;  or  the  use  of  the  latter  at  all,  except  on  those  few  occasions 
when  our  Lord's  Messiahship  was  actually  in  question.  An 
obvious  extension  of  this  rule  applies  to  the  instance,  Marl^ 
ix.  41,  "Because  ye  belong  to  Christ."  The  anticipated  or 
foreseen  act  of  faith  and  love,  necessarily  involved  a  belief  in  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus ;  the  deed  of  kindness  was  rendered  to  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  on  this  very  account, — that  Jesus  was  "  the 
Christ."  With  equal  clearness  is  this  distinction  observed  in  the 
passages,  Matth.  xxii.  41 ;  Mark,  xii.  35,  36,  and  Luke,  xx.  41 ; 
where  oiir  Lord  propounds  to  the  gainsaying  Pharisees  a  ques- 
tion, so  perplexing  to  them,  concerning  the  Messiah's  relationship 
to  David.  The  instance  is  clearly  no  exception  to  tlie  Evangelic 
usage. 
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In  the  high  tone  of  conscious,  rightful  authority,  (Matth. 
xxiii.)  our  Lord,  after  arraigning  the  JPharisees,  lays  down  the 
law  for  his  own  followers,  at  once  assigning  the  reason  of  the 
injunction,  and  showing  its  sanction,  "  Be  not  ye  called  Rabbi, 
for  one  is  your  Master,  even  Christ."  It  was  not  his  personal 
name,  Jesus,  but  his  official  designation,  Christ,  that  carried  with 
it  this  reason  and  this  sanction.  The  prediction,  Matth.  xxiv.  6> 
turned  upon  this  veiy  point,  that  many  should  profess  themselves 
to  be  "  the  Christ."  The  same  explanation  applies  precisely  to  the 
instance  in  the  23d  verse  of  this  same  chapter,  and  to  the  corres^ 
ponding  places,  Mark,  xiii.  21,  22.  The  rule  above  mentioned 
nolds  good  unquestionably  in  each  of  the  instances  occurring  in 
the  evangelic  narrative  of  our  Lord's  trial,  condemnation,  and 
crucifixion.  That  trial,  as  carried  on  before  the  Jewish  author 
rities,  turned  upon  the  very  point,  whether  "  this  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth" wCTe  indeed  the  Christ.  The  last  of  these  instances,  Matth. 
xxvii.  17  and  22,  proves  that  the  Koman  governor,  acquainted 
only  by  popular  report  with  the  name  and  title  of  his  prisoner, 
sufficiently  understood  that  the  name  Christ,  whatever  might  be 
its  import,  was  a  designation  superadded  to  the  personal  name, 
Jesus. 

A  moment's  attention  should  be  given  to  the  signal  passage  in 
Luke's  narrative  of  our  Lord's  meeting  with  the  two  disciples  on 
the  road  to  Emmaus.  Before  his  passion,  he,  in  eveiy  instance, 
designated  himself  by  that  remarkable  phrase,  ^^  Tne  Son  of 
Man,"  involving  the  undeclared  truth  that  he  was  ^  The  Son  of 
God ;"  but  now  that  his  work  of  propitiatory  suffering  had  been 
completed,  and  he  was  about  to  send  forth  his  disciples  to  pro* 
claim  everywhere  that  ^^  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,"  he  assumes  his 
title,  and  speaking  of  himself,  and  perhaps  exhibiting  his  pierced 
hands,  puts  the  question,  "  Ought  not  Christ  to  nave  suffered 
these  things,  and  to  have  entered  into  his  glory?" 

We  have  thus  reviewed,  very  succinctly,  but  not  inattentively, 
the  three  Evangelists,  noticing  each  of  the  instances  which  con- 
stitute our  author^s  list  of  exceptions,  or  of  seeming  exceptions, 
to  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  writers.  In  fairly  considering  these 
cases,  we  must  declai*e,  that  not  so  much  as  one  of  them  appears  to 
OS  to  be  really  an  exception ;  and  if  we  were  to  find  fault  with  Dr. 
Dobbin,  it  must  be,  not  on  the  ground  of  his  having  overnstated 
his  argument,  but  on  that  of  a  too  hurried  treatment  of  the  facts 
in  detail,  on  which  it  rests.  The  three  Evangdists,  in  their 
narratives,  invariably  designate  our  Lord  by  his  proper  name. 
The  official  designation  occurs  only  on  those  few  occasions  when 
his  right  to  it  was  directly  or  indirectly  brought  in  question. 
They  never  speak,  as  do  the  later  canonical  writers,  of  ^'  Jesus 
Christ,"  or  of  "  Christ  Jesus,"  or  of  ^  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ," 
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or  of  "  the  Lord  Jesus,"  or  of  "  Christ"  alone.  This  was  a  style 
which  did  not  come  into  use,  in  the  early  Church,  until  the 
closing  of  the  period  wherein  the  personal  acts  and  ministrations 
of  the  Saviour  were  still  so  fresh  m  the  recollection  of  many,  as 
to  impart  to  his  personal  name  a  predominance  in  their  thoughts 
over  his  official  titles.  In  a  word!,  the  name  ^^  Jesus  Christ,"  as 
a  compound  personal  appellation^  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
any  currency,  if  heard  at  all,  until  the  time  when  the  vast 
majority  of  Christian  converts  were  those  who  had  had  no  direct, 
or  nearly  proximate  acauaintanc«  with  him. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  should  naturally  find  indica- 
tions of  the  transition  from  the  simple  evangelic  usage  to  that  of  the 
Apostles  in  their  epistles.  Luke,  in  contmuation  of  his  Gospel, 
which  he  had  closed  with  the  account  of  the  ascension  of  "Jesus," 
goes  on  to  speak  of  the  same  Jesus,  in  the  same  style  as  he  does 
also  in  reporting  the  addresses  of  Peter  and  others.  In  that  of 
Peter  to  the  people,  after  the  miraculous  exercise  of  the  gift  of 
tongues,  we  find,  what  might  be  termed  the  node  of  the  two 
styles,  or  the  point  of  contact  between  the  past  and  the  ftxture. 
*'  Therefore,  let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know  assuredly,  that  God 
hath  made  that  same  Jesus,  whom  ye  have  crucified,  both  Lord 
and  Christ,"  Acts,  ii.  36.  Thenceforward  the  "  Jesus"  who  had 
walked  on  earth,  and  who  was  now  "gone  into  the  heavens,"  was 
the  "  Jesus  Christ"  into  whose  name  (personal  and  official  blend- 
ed,) converts  were  to  be  baptized;  "  repent  and  be  baptized  every 
one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Clirist,  for  the  remission  c^ 
sins."  In  that  potent  name  also,  miracles  were  henceforward  to 
be  performed.  "  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,"  says 
Peter  lb  the  lame  man,  "  rise  up  and  walk."  In  behalf  of  Jesus, 
the  glorified  Son  of  God,  (Acts,  iii.  13,)  were  now  to  be  claimed 
all  titles  of  honour ;  he  was  the  "  Holy  One,"  and  the  *'  Just," 
and  the  "  Prince  of  Life ;"  yet  among  these  titles,  the  one  which 
asserted  his  Messiahship  was  selected  as  his  appellation. 

In  the  following  narrative  of  the  opposition  made  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  we  find  the  recurring 
evangelic  usage — ^the  personal  name  alone,  as  well  as  the  com* 
posite  name,  or  designation : — ^it  is  "  Jesus,"  and  also  "  Jesus 
Christ  of  Nazareth."  The  agglutination  of  the  two  is  again  dis- 
tinctly marked  in  that  passage,  (Acts,  iv.  25,)  wherein  the  appli- 
cation of  the  second  Psalm — an  acknowledged  prophecy  of  the 
Messiah — ^the  Christ — to  the  "  holy  child  Jesus,"  shows  the 
ground  on  which  the  two  names  became  henceforward  indisso- 
mbly  blended ;  and  thenceforward  the  Apostles  "  ceased  not,  daily 
in  the  temple,  and  from  house  to  house,  to  teach  and  to  pro- 
claim the  glad  tidings  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,"  Acts,  v.  42.  It 
is  a  circumstance  to  be  noted,  that  when  Stephen  was  favoured 
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with  a  visible  manifestation  of  the  Lord's  presence,  it  is  "  Jesus" 
that  is  named,  as  well  as  our  Lord's  own  style  of  designating 
himself,  "  the  Son  of  Man ;"  and  it  is  "  the  Lord  Jesus,"  not  Je- 
sus Christ,  who  is  invoked  by  the  dying  martyr.  Philip  going 
down  to  a  city  of  Samaria,  announced  to  the  people,  r6v  x^ttn-Sv 
the  Messiah,  Acts,  viii.  5 ;  and  those  who  joyfully  received  this 
announcement,  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  "Jesus,  the  Christ," 
which  baptism  is  presently  afterwards  referred  to  by  the  equivar 
lent  phrase,  "the  Lord  Jesus." 

Tne  conversion  of  Paul  presents  an  instance  remarkably  coinci- 
dent with  that  offered  in  tne  death  of  Stephen.  The  Lord  "  ap- 
peared to  him  in  the  way,"  and  the  announcement  therefore  is, 
"  I  am  Jestis  whom  thou  persecutest ;"  and  Ananias,  divinely  in- 
structed, thus  opened  his  message,  "  Brother  Saul,  the  Lord, 
even  Jesus  that  appeared  unto  thee  in  the  wayP  .  .  .  The  convert, 
thus  convinced,  "straightway  preached  Christ  in  the  synagogues, 
that  he  is  the  Son  of  God."  In  every  instance,  and  these  need 
not  be  individually  adduced,  when  the  apostles  proclaim  their  au- 
thoritative message,  they  speak  of  *^  Jesus  Christ;"  but  when,  in 
the  style  of  narrative^  they  go  back  to  the  times  of  their  Lord's 
ministry,  they  speak,  as  do  the  Evangelists,  of  "  Jesus,"  and 
"Jesus  of  Nazareth."  Thus,  for  example.  Acts,  x.  36  and  38*  Yet, 
as  years  pass  on,  "Jesus  Christ"  becomes  the  customary  desig- 
nation, and  in  consequence,  the  disciples  became  known  as  X^iffri- 

Passages  such  as  that  occurring.  Acts,  xvii.  3,  are  most  perti- 
nent to  tne  argument ;  especially  when,  as  in  this  instance,  oear- 
ing  upon  a  later  period  of  the  apostolic  ministry.  The  distinc- 
tion which  was  becoming  eveiy  year  less  and  less  marked  in  the 
ordinary  usa^e  of  the  Church,  was  revived  as  often  as  the  claims 
of  Jesus  to  the  Messiahship  came  in  question.  Paul  continued 
to  "  allege  and  prove,  that  the  Messiah  must  have  suffered,  and 
risen  again  from  the  dead,"  and  that  "this  Jesus  which  I  preach 
unto  you,  is  the  Christ ;"  and  so  ApoUos,  "  showed  by  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  Jesus  was  the  Christ." 

Would  too  much  be  assumed  were  we  to  point  to  the  signi- 
ficant fact,  that  the  ftmous  demon  which  overmatched  "  the 
seven  sons  of  Sceva,"  retained  a  recollection  of  awftd  encoimters, 
near  to  the  lake  of  Galilee,  when  he  exclaimed,  "  Jesus  I  knowJ^ 
It  is  more  than  curious  to  observe,  that  whenever  a  personal  »•«- 
collection  of  the  Lord  is  implied^  we  find  the  phrase,  "  the  Lord 
Jesus."  Thus  Paul,  in  his  addi^sss  to  the  elders  of  tiie  Church  at 
Ephesus,  speaks  of  the  ministry  which  he  had  received  "  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,"  and  enjoins  them  also  to  remember  the  words  "  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,"  how  he  said  on  some  special  occasion — ^not  re- 
cm!ded  by  the  Evangelists,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive." 
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The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  then,  instead  of  furnishing  so  much 
as  one  instance  whicn  should  throw  ambiguity  upon  me  present 
argument,  confirms  it,  we  are  bold  to  say  irresistibly,  by  various 
and  minute  accordances  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  imaginable 
contrivance  in  the  writer ;  and  which  hold  out  to  our  view  that 
very  traimtion  in  the  usage  of  the  early  Church,  which  is  implied 
when  the  Gospels  are  compared,  on  this  ground,  with  the  Epistles. 
That  change  which  the  latter,  as  compared  with  the  former, 
show  to  have  had  place  within  the  compass  of  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  reveal  in  its  several  stages,  and 
in  its  completion. 

The  Gospd  of  John,  in  relation  to  the  present  argument, 
should  be  separately  considered.  Its  marked  individuality  of  style 
and  peculiarity  of  subjects,  show  beyond  a  doubt  that,  whatever 
may  be  its  points  of  coincidence  with  the  other  Gospels,  they  are 
such  as  flow  necessarily  from  the  oneness  and  consistency  of 
truth.  This  Gospel,  too,  was  of  later  date  than  the  others,  -and 
coeval  probably  with  some  of  the  Epistles,  as  well  as  posterior 
to  some.  Why,  then,  should  not  this  composition  associate  itself 
with  the  Epistles,  rather  than  with  the  other  Gospels,  in  relation 
to  the  point  now  before  us  ?  Plainly,  because  the  mind  of  the 
writer,  involuntarily,  as  is  the  case  with  one  who  was  eye-witness 
t)f,  and  participator  in  the  transactions  he  describes,  goes  back 
to  the  time  of  which  he  is  speaking,  and  speaks  of  the  past  as  if 
present.  What  we  do  find  in  this  Gospel,  is  the  distinction,  so 
vital  33t  the  time  to  which  the  narrative  relates,  between  the  per- 
sonal and  the  official  appellation — "  Jesus,"  and  the  "  Christ  of 
God."  Jesus — ^indicated  to  them  by  John  Baptist — was  recog- 
nized by  the  earliest  of  his  adherents,  as  the  ^^  Messias,  which  is, 
bdng  interpreted,  the  Christ."  Nothing  can  be  more  conspicu- 
ous than  the  fact,  although  incidentally  exhibited  in  this  Gk>spel, 
that,  during  the  evangelic  period,  the  official  name  had  not,  as 
during  the  subsequent  period,  conjoined  itself  with  the  personal ; 
but  that  the  two  were  not  only  disjoined  in  usage,  but  broadly 
distinguished  in  import,  *'  We  believe  and  are  sure,"  says  Peter, 
'^  that  diou  art  that  Christ,  the  son  of  the  living  God." — John 
vi.  69.  And  again  vii.  26,  "  Do  the  rulers  know  indeed  that 
this  is  the  very  Christ?"  Some  said,  "  Of  a  truth  this  is  a 
prophet ;  others,  this  is  the  Christ ;  but  some,  shall  Christ  come 
out  of  Galilee  I"  "  If  any  did  confess  that  he  was  the  Christ,  he 
should  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue."  "  If  thou  be  the  Christ, 
tell  us  plainly."  "  We  have  neard  out  of  the  law,  that  Christ 
abideth  fo^  ever ;  and  how  sayest  thou  that  the  son  of  man  must 
be  lifted  up?  who  is  this  son  of  man  f 

Our  Lord's  public  ministry  brought  to  its  close,  and  himself 
now  setting  foot  on  the  ground  of  his  propitiatory  sufferings, 
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in  a  most  solemn  address  to  his  Father,  he  takes  to  himself, 
as  with  authority,  the  designation,  a  true  knowledge  of  which 
should  convey  eternal  life, — "  This  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might 
know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou 
hast  sent,"  or  rather,  "  him  whom  thou  hast  sent,  Jesus,  the 
Christ;"  and  in  accordance  with  this  nghtM  assumption,  as 
well  as  in  explanation  of  its  meaning,  the  Evangelist  and  Apostle 
declares  that  he  had  written  what  he  had  written,  "  that  ye 
mi^ht  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that 
believing  ye  might  have  life  through  his  name.*" 

We  do  not  then  find,  in  this  Gospel,  so  much  as  a  single  in- 
stance which  can  be  regarded  as  an  exception  to  the  evangelic 
usage ;  on  the  contrary,  the  interpretation  which  should  be  put 
upon  that  usage  is  placed  beyond  doubt  in  several  marked  cases, 
and  the  fact  clearly  established  that  the  phrase  ordinarily  em- 
ployed by  the  apostles  in  their  Epistles  had  not  become  current, 
even  if  it  had  ever  been  so  much  as  once  used,  until  some  time 
after  our  Lord's  ascension.  And  this  is  the  conclusion  which 
we  think  our  author  might  have  brought  home  to  the  conviction 
of  his  readers  much  more  forcibly  than  he  has  actually  done, 
had  he  spread  before  them  separately  the  instances  on  which  the 
argument  turns. 

In  like  manner,  in  treating  the  next,  and  the  not  less  significant 
branch  of  his  argument,  Dr.  Dobbin  might  well  have  exchanged 
some  pages  which  conduce  little  to  the  reader's  satisfaction,  for 
a  more  elaborate  and  logical  analysis  of  those  instances  in  the 
Epistles  which  might  seem  to  bring  his  assumption  into  doubt. 
Our  present  limits,  upon  which  already  we  have  trenched,  would 
be  greatly  exceeded  were  we  here  to  attempt  to  do  for  him  what 
we  are  sure  with  due  diligence  he  might  well  do  for  himself, 
namely,  free  his  argument  from  all  plausible  objection,  by  a 
strict  examination,  in  series,  of  every  instance  in  the  Epistles 
which  may  appear  to  invalidate  it ;  and  we  would  beg,  if  we 
might  so  incite  him  to  undertake  this  labour,  to  express  our  firm 
conviction,  that  learned  assiduity,  and  rigid  reasoning  brought 
to  bear  upon  it,  would  carry  a  tranquil  assurance  home  to  all 
candid  minds,  although  they  might  still  fail  to  impose  silence 
upon  the  gainsayer. 

The  tmrd  branch  of  our  author^s  argument — for  so  in  our 
view  his  argument  naturally  divides,  namely,  that  which  relates 
to  the  usage  of  the  early  Church — the  primeval  ecclesiastical 
period, — ^we  had  ftilly  intended  to  discuss  with  him,  and  with 
this  view  had  actually  turned  over  the  principal  ecclesiastical  re- 
mains of  the  first,  second,  and  third  centuries ;  but  the  subject, 
to  be  treated  in  a  manner  at  all  satisfactory  either  to  ourselves 
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or  to  our  readers,  would  occupy  a  space  larger  than  that  which 
we  have  already  filled.  We  can  only  say,  tnat  our  scrutiny  on 
this  ground,  while  it  has  borne  out  our  author^s  general  assump- 
tions, has  convinced  us  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  a  far  more 
searching,  elaborate,  and  cautious  treatment  of  it  than  he  has 
seemed  to  think  requisite.  Apart  from  some  such  reconstruc- 
tion and  enlargement  of  his  Tract,  it  will,  as  we  predict,  if  it 
excite  the  attention  of  Strauss'  adherents,  be  spoken  of  slight- 
ingly, and  as  undeserving  of  a  formal  refutation — a  refiitation 
which  they  well  know  they  could  never  fiimish  should  the  facts 
on  which  it  rests  be  fiiUy  made  out  and  set  clear  of  all  ambiguity. 
We  earnestly  hope  that  the  subject  may  forthwith  be  t^en  up 
by  Dr.  Dobbin  himself,  or  by  some  other. 

Should  he  himself  do  so,  we  would  suggest  that,  in  place  of 
the  wholly  unsatisfactory  method  which  he  professes  (p.  58)  to 
have  followed,  in  adducing  the  evidence  of  the  Fathers,  and 
which  can  bring  forth  nothmg  better  than  a  fortuitous  and  nega- 
tive result,  he  would,  through  and  through,  examine  the  earlier 
writers ; — for,  as  to  the  later,  the  practice  of  individuals,  governed 
by  taste  or  caprice,  can  be  of  no  significance  whatever  in  such 
an  argument : — Some  modem  writers — and  of  a  certain  school, 
have  affected  the  name  "  Jesus ;"  but  such  whims  can  mean 
nothing  in  an  historical  sense.  The  middle  of  the  third  century 
is  the  very  latest  date  that  can  be  allowed  to  bear  upon  the 
question  at  issue.  Let  Dr.  Dobbin  look  again  to  Origen,  and 
especially  to  the  "  Contra  Celsum,"  and  he  will  understand  what 
we  mean  in  advising  him  to  bestow  more  pains  upon  his  Tenta- 
men.  This  treatise,  analogous  as  it  is,  in  some  respects,  to 
Justin  Martyr's  Dialogue  with  Tryplio  (an  earlier  work  by 
almost  a  century)  would,  when  therewith  compared,  serve  well 
to  bring  out  the  critical  rule  that  should  be  applied  to  the  entire 
mass  of  evidence  under  this  head.     But  we  must  refrain. 

It  has  been  customary  with  writers  on  the  Cliristian  evi- 
dences to  prepare  the  minds  of  their  readers  for  an  inconclusive 
issue  of  the  argument,  by  premising  the  principle,  too  easily 
assumed.  That,  after  all,  and  although  proof  of  the  divine  mis- 
sion of  Jesus  may  be,  and  is  sufficient^  it  will  never  reach  a 
higher  point  of  certainty ;  it  will  not,  say  such  persons,  for  this 
deep  reason,  that  Christianity  itself  is  designedly  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  moral  discipline,  and  is  intended  to  come  to  us  as  a 
trial — a  severe  trial,  of  the  principle  of  faith,  and  of  humble  sub- 
mission to  an  authority  veiled  in  darkness.  There  is  a  truth,  no 
doubt,  involved  in  such  representations,  and  we  may  be  quite 
sure  that  the  man  of  faith  and  piety,  in  the  present  scene  of 
things,  will  never  want  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  the  disposi- 
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tions  we  have  named.  Meantime,  this  subject  may  be  looked 
at  in  another  light. — The  logic  of  historical  analysis  has  been 
greatlj^  advanced  of  late ;  the  science  of  criticism,  philological, 
and  historical,  has  been  matured ;  a  vast  mass  of  actual  facts, 
literary,  historical,  philological,  numismatic,  ethnical,  physical, 
and  these  bearing  upon  every  period  within  the  range  of  actual 
history,  has  been  accumulated  and  rendered  accessible.  During 
the  same  time  the  crusted  prejudices  of  well-intending  but  super- 
stitious ages,  have  been  exposed  to  powerful  solvents,  and  if  they 
have  not  actually  been  broken  up,  they  have  parted  and  are 
fast  melting  away.  It  cannot,  then,  be  imagined,  or  be  granted 
as  probable  or  possible,  that  a  body  of  documents,  copious  and 
various,  and  belonging  to  a  bright  historic  era,  should  remain 
to  defy  all  logic  and  to  baffle  every  engine  of  historical  and  cri- 
tical analysis.  We  think  it  utterly  preposterous  to  suppose  that 
a  mass  of  writings  such  as  the  Chnstia»  Scriptures,  should  for 
ever,  or  indeed  should  much  longer,  stand  over  as  a  case  of  in- 
terminable ambiguity.  K,  indeed,  our  modern  methods,  severe 
as  they  are,  must  still  fail  before  this  problem,  the  progress  as- 
sumed to  have  been  made  in  our  times  by  human  reason  in  all 
departments  of  science,  is  far  less  real  than  has  been  supposed. 
On  the  contrary,  we  believe  this  progress  to  be  real,  and  modem 
methods  of  inquiry  to  be  genuine  and  effective,  and,  therefore, 
hold  that  there  needs  only  a  rigid  application  of  them  to  the 
Christian  evidences,  to  bring  forth  a  result  never  again  to  be 
questioned,  and  which,  when  announced  and  assented  to,  will  be 
of  a  kind  that  must  diffuse  a  new  life  through  the  moral  world. 
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Abt.  rV". — Indicationa  of  the  Creator,  Extracts  bearing  upon  The- 
ohgy^  from  ike  History  and  tlie  Philosophy  of  the  [nductive 
Sciences.  By  William  Whewell,  D.D.,  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  and  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.    London,  1845. 

This  unpretending  little  work  is  as  seasonable  as  it  is  excellent. 
Having  been  obliged  so  recently  to  expose  the  superficial  views 
and  infidel  tendencies  of  a  work,  whose  attractive  style,  and  the 
very  reveries,  fantastic  as  they  were,  in  which  its  author  indulged, 
rendered  it  popular,  we  feel  double  satisfaction  in  meeting  with 
one  so  different  in  its  character  and  influence.  Professor  Whe- 
well is  well  known  as  an  author,  who  has  made  science,  in  its 
various  branches  and  its  highest  relations,  his  constant  and 
anxious  study.  He  is  a  plain  and  even  dry  writer,  seldom 
eloquent,  indulging  in  few  flights  of  fancy,  in  no  captivating 
theories,  and  in  no  charms  of  diction ;  but  his  sober  and  accurate 
reasoning,  and  profound  knowledge  of  his  subject,  make  him  a 
high  authority  and  a  safe  guide,  in  comparison  of  those  flowery 
and  seductive  writers,  whose  shallow  draughts  at  thePierian  spring 
have  served  only  to  intoxicate  them,  and  to  give  them  presump- 
tion in  proportion  to  their  incapacity. 

The  present  work  is  the  more  valuable,  that  it  is  not  controver- 
sial in  its  conception,  and,  indeed,  is  not  new,  except  in  the  shape 
which  it  has  received.  Dr.  Whewell,  desirous  to  afibrd,  with 
most  eflect,  his  testimony  as  a  man  of  science  to  the  consistency  of 
natural  science  with  natural  and  revealed  religion,  has,  with  great 
judgment,  thrown  together  with  very  little  addition  or  alteration, 
those  passages  in  his  larger  works  on  the  History  and  on  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  in  which  he  was  led  by  the 
course  of  his  subject  to  treat  of  the  theological  bearing  of  the  dis- 
coveries and  reasonings  embraced  in  the  various  departments  of 
scientific  research,  if,  by  following  this  course,  he  has  sacrificed 
some  of  the  charms  of  composition,  he  has  attained  more  solid 
advanta^s.  He  cannot  be  suspected  of  uncandid  statements,  or 
perverted  reasoning,  into  which  a  controversialist,  setting  before 
nim  for  attack  or  defence  a  set  of  disputed  dogmas,  and  animated 
by  the  heat  of  conflict,  may  often  justly  be  accused  of  falling.  His 
reflections  and  reasonings,  here  brought  together,  formed  parts  of 
great  works  in  which  he  reviewed  in  succession  the  progress  and 
genius  of  all  the  great  branches  of  science ;  and  each  extract,  when 
in  its  original  place^  arose  naturally  and  unforced  out  of  a  calm 
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survey  of  the  field  of  ascertamed  facts  and  laws ;  and  so,  when  now 
separated,  is  stamped  with  the  character  of  sobriety  and  truth 
which  great  knowledge,  and  comprehensive  and  repeated  reflec- 
tion, can  alone  impart.  While  therefore,  as  we  mignt  expect,  the 
work  is  defective  in  system,  a  little  disjointed,  cx)ntaining  some 
repetitions,  and  some  abrupt  transitions,  the  countervailing  ad- 
vantage preponderates,  that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  one  who 
writes  from  no  affectation,  or  vanity,  or  pertinacity,  but  with  an 
anxious  desire  to  apprehend  and  express  the  truth. 

A  volume  of  this  nature  is  of  great  value,  not  only  as  affording 
fresh  refutation  of  the  cavils  of  unbeUevers,  but  as  tending  to  re- 
concile and  incite  men  of  piety  to  the  investigation  of  the  wonders 
of  creation.  For  one  of  the  worst  effects  of  infidel  assaults 
has  been  that  religions  men  have  been  led  to  look  with  suspicion 
and  jealousy  on  such  studies,  and  if  not  absolutely  to  proscribe 
them,  at  least  to  feel  very  httle  at  ease  in  their  prosecution,  and 
to  keep  at  a  safe  distance  fix)m  their  more  recondite  branches. 
They  have  thus  been  robbed  of  much  pleasm*e  and  profit — ^the 
pleasure  of  contemplating  with  freedom  and  triumphant  praise 
the  works  of  their  Almighty  Father — ^the  profit  arising  from 
deepened  sensations  of  awe  and  reverence  for  his  wisdom  and 
almightiness.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  charge  made  against 
some  men  of  fervent  piety,  that  there  is  too  great  famiUanty  in 
their  addresses  to  the  Deity ;  no  remedy  surely  can  be  so  good 
for  the  fault,  as  a  more  frequent  and  definite  contemplation  of  the 
displays  of  his  awful  attributes  of  power  and  wisdom. 

Another  important  advantage,  arising  from  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  science,  is  the  power  which  the  Christian  disputant  there- 
by obtains  of  meeting  and  overthrowing  the  systems  of  paganisni 
and  idolatry.  Ignorance  of  natural  science  is  the  motner  of 
polytheism ;  and  the  most  portentous  system  of  pagan  idolatry 
ever  seen — ^that  which  prevails  in  Hindostan — is  based  on  a  com- 
plication of  errors  in  physics  and  natural  history ;  the  exposure 
and  removal  of  which*  are,  humanly  speaking,  the  only  sure 
means  of  overthrowing  the  monstrous  superstructure. 

We  shall  run  rapidly  over  some  of  the  important  questions 
treated  of  in  the  book  before  us,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing a  few  quotations,  to  convey  an  idea  of  Professor  Whe- 
well's  sentiments  and  style. 

The  first  great  province  into  which  we  enter  is  that  assemblage 
of  jjhysical  truths,  classed  together  under  the  name  of  Natural 
Philosophy.  The  history  of  its  growth  is  instructive.  The  un- 
enUghtened  savage  ascribes  each  natural  operation  and  effect  to 
the  interposition  of  a  Deity  presiding  over  tnat  particular  domain 
of  nature.    With  him  every  thing  that  occurs  is  a  miracle,  and 
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is  ascribed  to  the  direct  agency  of  the  god  of  thunder,  of  ocean, 
of  fire,  of  the  seasons,  of  the  winds,  of  the  mountain,  the  river, 
or  the  plain.  Before  the  discoveries  of  philosophers,  therefore, 
the  ancient  deities  retreat, — 

^^  From  haunted  spring  and  dale, 
The  parting  geniuB  is  with  sighing  sent" 

The  conrse  of  nature  is  unfolded — ^the  physical  laws  which  regu- 
late the  stars  in  their  revolutions,  the  combinations  of  chemistry, 
the  action  of  light,  and  heat,  and  fluids ;  and  when  the  student  can 
predict  the  ecupse,  and  imitate  the  lightning,  the  reign  of  sub- 
ordinate divinities  is  at  an  end.  All  men  of  intelligence  then 
change  their  polytheism  into  belief  of  one  presiding  and  creative 
intelligence — ^the  God  of  nature — acting  usually  by  the  fixed 
laws  wnich  he  imposed  on  matter  when  he  brought  it  into  being ; 
but  still  presiding  to  uphold  all,  and  controlling  man  by  his  special 
intervention  in  disease,  accident,  and  tempest.  But  some — led 
away  by  the  extent  to  which  fixed  law  appears  to  prevail,  and  the 
resolution  of  numerous  apparent  exceptions  into  parts  of  higher 
laws — ^run  into  the  opposite  extreme  firom  the  unlearned  savage, 
and  erect  the  course  of  nature  into  a  kind  of  divinity.  They  re- 
solve every  thing  into  law,  but  can  find  no  evidence  of  a  Law- 
giver ;  they  trace  backward,  for  instance,  the  solar  system  through 
Its  vast  cycles,  and  while  one  party  holds  an  eternity  of  matter, 
and  sees  no  necessity  for  any  cause  of  which  that  system  is  the 
effect,  another  embraces  the  notion  of  a  gradual  progress  and 
evolvement  out  of  a  primeval  chaos.  The  latter  principle  has 
animated  many  theories — ^firom  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms 
of  Lucretius,  down  to  the  nebular  hypothesis  of  Laplace,  and  the 
universal  fire-mist  of  the  author  of  the  "  Vestiges." 

We  have  already  shown,  in  our  review  of  the  last-named  work, 
that  the  nebular  hypothesis,  based  originally  on  insufficient  data, 
is  now  contradictea  and  disproved  oy^  well  ascertained  facts. 
But  we  cannot  resist  quoting  the  unanswerable  remarks  of  Dr. 
Whewell  on  the  tendency  of  the  theory,  assuming  it  to  have  all 
the  consistency  and  beauty  as  a  physical  hypothesis  which  its 
advocates  claim  for  it. 

"  It  appears,  then,  that  the  highest  point  to  which  this  series  of  con- 
jectures can  conduct  us,  is  '  an  extremely  diffused  nebulosity,'  attended, 
we  may  suppose,  by  a  ^blt  higher  degree  of  heat,  than  that  which,  at  a 
later  period  of  the  hypothetical  process,  keeps  all  the  materials  of  our 
earth  and  planets  in  a  state  of  vapour.  Now  is  it  not  impossible  to 
avoid  asking,  whence  was  this  light,  this  heat,  this  diffusion  ?  How 
came  the  laws  which  such  a  state  implies,  to  be  already  in  existence  ? 
Whether  light  and  heat  produce  their  effects  by  means  of  fluid  vehicles 
or  otherwise,  they  have  complex  and  varied  laws  which  indicate  the 
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existence  of  some  subtle  machinery  for  their  action.  When  and  how 
was  this  machinery  constructed  1  Whence  too  that  enormous  expan- 
sive power  which  the  nebulous  matter  is  supposed  to  possess  ?  And 
i^  OS  would  seem  to  be  supposed  in  this  doctrine,  all  the  material  in- 
gredients of  the  earth  existed  in  this  diffuse  nebulosity,  either  in  the 
state  of  vapour,  or  in  some  state  of  still  greater  expansion,  whence 
were  they  and  their  properties?  how  came  there  to  be  of  each  simple 
substance  which  now  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  universe,  just 
so  much  and  no  more  ?  Do  we  not,  far  more  than  ever,  require  an 
origin  of  this  origin  ?  an  explanation  of  this  explanation  I  Whatever 
may  be  the  merits  of  the  opinion  as  a  physical  hypothesis,  with  which 
we  do  not  here  meddle,  can  it  for  a  moment  prevent  our  looking  be- 
yond the  hypothesis,  to  a  First  Cause,  an  Intelligent  Author,  an  origin 
proceeding  from  free  volition,  not  from  material  necessity  ?  .  .  .  . 
Leaving  then,  to  other  persons,  and  to  friture  ages  to  decide  upon 
the  scientific  merits  of  the  nebular  hypothesis,  we  conceive  that  the 
final  fiite  of  this  opinion  cannot,  in  sound  reason,  affect  at  all  the  view 
which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  illustrate ; — the  view  of  the  uni- 
verse as  the  work  of  a  wise  and  good  Creator.  Let  it  be  supposed 
that  the  point  to  which  this  hypothesis  leads  us,  is  the  ultimate  point 
of  physical  science ;  that  the  farthest  glimpse  we  can  obtain  of  the 
material  universe  by  our  natural  faculties,  shows  it  to  us  occupied  by 
a  boundless  abyss  of  luminous  matter ;  still  we  ask,  how  space  came 
to  be  thus  occupied — ^how  matter  came  to  be  thus  luminous  I  K  we 
establish  by  physical  proofs,  that  the  first  fact  which  can  be  traced  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  is  that  *  there  was  light,*  we  shall  still  be  led, 
even  by  our  natural  reason,  to  suppose  that  before  this  could  occur, 
*  God  said,  Let  there  be  Ught.'  "—Pp.  16-17,  19. 

Let  us,  however,  come  back  to  our  conclusion,  that  the  nebu 
lar  hypothesis  is  unfounded,  and  ask  what  then  is  the  condition 
of  the  solar  system?  Laplace  demonstrated  that  its  stability 
has  been  provided  for ;  since  the  planets  move  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  nave  orbits  of  small  eccentricity  and  slightly  inclined 
to  each  other,  he  has  shown  that  it  follows  mathematically  that 
the  orbits  will  always  remain  nearly  circular,  and  that  the  earth's 
axis  of  revolution  will  not  deviate  much  from  its  present  position. 
Now  the  adversaries  of  Theism  may  say,  how  ao  we  know  that 
this  stable  system  has  not  existed  from  eternity  ?  how  can  we  be 
forced  to  admit  a  great  First  Cause  ?  Dr.  Whewell  takes  up  this 
subject,  and  shows  the  insufficiency  of  the  common  argument  to 
prove  the  existence  of  God,  without  keeping  clearly  in  view  the 
axiom  assumed  in  it.     It  is  this — 

'<  Since  the  world  now  exists,  and  since  nothing  cannot  produce 
something,  something  must  have  existed  from  eternity.  This  some- 
thing is  &e  First  Cause ;  it  is  Gk)d." 

But  mark  the  answer — 
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<'  Granted,  the  opponent  might  say,  that  something  must  have  ex- 
isted from  eternity ;  but  this  something,  why  may  it  not  be  this  very 
series  of  causes  and  effects  which  is  now  going  on,  and  which  appears 
to  contain  in  itself  no  indication  of  beginning  or  end?" 

The  argument  is  thus  resisted ;  and  to  evade  the  force  of  the 
answer  it  is  necessary  to  bring  out  the  assumed  axiom,  which 
alone  gives  force  to  the  argument.  It  is  this — ^That  there  must  of 
necessity  be  a  First  Cause.  This  is  an  axiom  granted  by  all  in- 
telligent reasoners ;  and  why  ?  There  is  an  intellectual  necessity 
for  it.  By  the  constitution  of  our  minds  we  admit  it ;  it  cannot 
be  demonstrated ;  it  is  involved  in  our  mental  being. 

"  Our  minds  cannot  be  satisfied  with  a  series  of  successive,  depend- 
ent, causes  and  effects,  without  something  first  and  independent.  We 
pass  from  effect  to  cause,  and  from  that  to  a  higher  cause,  in  search  of 
something  on  which  the  mind  can  rest ;  but  if  we  can  do  nothing  but 
repeat  this  process,  tjjere  is  no  use  in  it.  We  move  our  limbs,  but 
make  no  advance.  Our  question  is  not  answered,  but  evaded.  The 
mind  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  destiny  thus  presented  to  it,  of  being 
referred  from  event  to  event,  from  object  to  object,  along  an  intermin- 
able vista  of  causation  and  time.  Now,  this  mode  of  stating  the  reply, 
—to  say  that  the  mind  cannot  thus  he  satisfied,  appears  to  be  equivalent 
to  saying  that  the  mind  is  conscious  of  a  principle  in  virtue  of  which 
such  a  view  as  this  must  be  rejected  ; — ^the  mind  takes  refuge  in  the 
assumption  of  a  First  Cause,  from  an  employment  inconsistent  with  its 
own  nature." — ^Pp.  154-5. 

One  proof  of  the  soundness  of  this  position  is  the  very  eagerness 
with  which  our  opponents  grope  backward  for  a  theory  of  the 
gradual  formation  of  the  universe ;  they  are  seeking  an  origin,  a 
First  Cause,  by  the  irresistible  tendency  of  their  nature.  Our 
author  further  observes,  that  this  tendency  of  the  mind  to  assume 
a  First  Cause  is  just  the  tendency  to  assume  a  cause  for  every 
effect  in  a  different  form ;  for,  viewing  the  world  in  its  totality 
as  an  effect,  we  seek  for  Deity  as  its  cause.  In  answer  to  the 
question,  whether  our  conception  or  idea  of  a  First  Cause  arises 
a  priori  or  a  posteriori,  he  draws  this  sound  distinction — 

"  Is  our  Conception  or  Idea  of  a  First  Cause  gathered  from  the 
effects  we  see  around  us  I  It  is  plain  that  we  must  answer,  here  as  in 
other  cases,  that  the  Idea  is  not  extracted  from  the  phenomena,  but 
assumed  in  order  that  the  phenomena  may  become  intelligible  to  the 
mind ; — ^that  the  Idea  is  a  necessary  one,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  depend 
upon  observation  for  its  evidence  ;  but  that  it  depends  upon  observa- 
tion for  its  development,  since  without  some  observation,  we  cannot 
conceive  the  mind  to  be  cognisant  of  the  relation  of  causation  at  alL" 
-P.  168. 

The  result,  then,  of  a  review  of  physical  science  is,  that  viewing 
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all  the  phenomena  around  us  as  effects,  it  investigates  their  causes, 
it  resolves  the  most  complex  substance  into  its  elements,  and 
traces  the  laws  of  the  eccentric  comet  and  the  chainless  wind ; 
but  when  it  has  reached  the  simplest  element  and  the  highest  law, 
it  surrenders  us  to  that  irresistible  conviction  of  our  minds  that 
beyond  is  a  Being  of  necessary  and  unchanging  existence,  un- 
caused, and  the  Cause  of  all. 

Passing  from  astronomy  and  general  physics,  let  us  turn  to 
another  province — the  domain  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Here 
we  are  aole  to  assume  the  offensive ;  for  in  aff  the  contrivances 
of  organized  creatures  we  find  design  so  clearly  legible,  even  to 
the  weakest  eye,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  speak  of  them 
without  using  language  which  assumes  it — such  terms  as  adapta- 
tion,  puri.ose,  end;  thus  tacitly  assuming  a  final  cause  and  an 
mtendmg  mmd. — 

"  This  conception  makes  its  appearance  very  early.  Indeed,  with- 
out any  special  study  of  our  structure,  the  thought  that  we  are  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made,  forces  itself  upon  men,  with  a  mysterious  im- 
pressiveness,  as  a  suggestion  of  our  Maker.  In  this  bearing,  the 
thought  is  developed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  well-known  pas- 
sage in  Xenophon's  Conversations  of  Socrates.  Nor  did  it  ever  lose 
its  hold  on  sober-minded  and  instructed  men.  The  Epicureans,  indeed, 
held  that  the  eye  was  not  made  for  seeing,  nor  the  ear  for  hearing ; 
and  Asclepiades^  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  as  an  impudent 
pretender,  adopted  this  wild  dogma.  Such  assertions  required  no 
labour.  *  It  is  easy,'  says  Galen,  *  for  people  like  Asclepiades,  when 
they  come  to  any  ^fficidty,  to  say  that  nature  has  worked  to  no  pur- 
pose.' The  great  anatomist  himself  pursues  his  subject  in  a  very 
different  temper.  In  a  well-known  passage,  he  breaks  out  into  an 
enthusiastic  scorn  of  the  folly  of  the  atheistical  notions.  ^  Try,'  he 
says,  '  if  you  can  imagine  a  shoe  made  with  half  the  skill  which  ap- 
pears in  the  skin  of  the  foot.'  Some  one  had  spoken  of  a  structure  of 
the  human  body  which  he  would  have  preferred  to  that  which  it  now 
has.  *  See,'  Galen  exclaims,  after  pointing  out  the  absurdity  of  the 
imaginary  scheme,  ^  see  what  brutishness  there  is  in  this  wish.  But  if 
I  were  to  spend  more  words  on  such  cattle,  reasonable  men  might 
blame  me  for  desecrating  my  work,  which  I  regard  as  a  religious 
hymn  in  honour  of  the  Creator.'" — ^Pp.  21-2. 

Some  philosophers,  indeed,  reject  altogether  the  conception  of  a 
plan  or  purpose  in  the  organs  of  animals,  and  hold  it  to  be  un- 
philosophical  and  dangerous  to  assume  anything  of  the  kind, 
tjeoflroy  says,  "  I  take  care  not  to  ascribe  to  God  any  intention, 
and  I  know  nothing  of  animals  which  have  to  play  a  part  in 
nature."  After  discussing  the  doctrine  of  unity  of  plan  which 
these  inquirers  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  set  up  in  the  place  of 
design,  our  author  says — 
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^'  In  fact  the  assomption  of  an  end  or  purpose  in  the  structure  o£ 
organized  beings,  appears  to  be  an  intellectual  habit,  which  no  efforts 
can  cast  off.  It  has  prevailed  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  ages  of 
zoological  research  ;  appears  to  be  fastened  upon  us  alike  bj  our  igno- 
rance and  our  knowledge ;  and  has  been  formally  accepted  by  so  many 
great  anatomists,  that  we  cannot  feel  any  scruple  in  believing  the  re- 
jection of  it  to  be  a  superstition  of  a  false  philosophy,  and  a  result  of 
the  exaggeration  of  other  principles  which  are  supposed  capable  of 
superseding  its  use.  And  the  doctrine  of  unity  of  plan  of  all  animals, 
and  the  other  principles  associated  with  this  doctrine,  so  far  as  they 
exclude  the  conviction  of  an  intelligible  scheme  and  a  discoverable 
end,  in  the  organization  of  animals,  appear  to  be  utterly  erroneous." — 
P.  37. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  not  only  has  the  principle  that  the  parts  of 
the  bodies  of  animals  were  made  in  order  to  discharge  tneir  re- 
spective functions  constantlyforced  itself  on  the  minds  of  zoologists 
and  anatomists  of  all  ages ;  but  it  has  served  as  a  miide^  whose 
indications  they  could  not  help  following,  and  which  has  led 
them  into  the  greatest  discoveries.  It  was  this  process  of  reason- 
ing, and  neither  accident  nor  delicate  observation,  that  led  Har- 
vey to  discover  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  He  did  not  by 
microscopic  examination  see  it  pouring  along  the  veins,  but  he 
found  in  the  blood-vessels  certain  valves,  and  he  paused  to  in- 
quire for  what  purpose  they  were  placed  there,  what  part  they 
had  to  play  in  the  body,  and  he  did  not  stop  in  his  admirable 
investigation  until  the  whole  marvellous  system  lay  unfolded  to 
his  view.  It  has  been  by  proceeding  on  the  same  conviction 
that  the  use  of  each  organ  has  been  discovered,  and  the  whole 
study  of  comparative  anatomy  is  just  the  study  of  the  adaptation 
of  animal  structures  to  their  destined  purposes.  But  it  was 
especially  in  the  hands  of  Cuvier  that  the  doctrine  of  final 
causes  became  an  instrument  of  brilliant  success  in  physiological 
research.  By  its  aid  he  reconstructed  and  placed  before  our  eyes 
animals  widely  different  from  any  now  existing  on  the  earth,  and 
of  which  only  a  few  scattered  and  disjointed  fragments  had  sur- 
vived the  wreck  of  ages,  and  gave  birth  to  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  modem  sciences. 

'^  Cuvier's  merit  consisted,  not  in  seeing  that  an  animal  cannot  exist 
without  combining  all  the  conditions  of  its  existence ;  but  in  perceiving 
that  this  truth  may  be  taken  as  a  guide  in  our  researches  concerning 
animals ; — that  the  mode  of  their  existence  may  be  collected  from  one 
part  of  their  structure,  and  then  applied  to  interpret  or  detect  another 
part  He  went  on  the  supposition  not  only  that  animal  forms  have  some 
plan,  swm  purpose,  but  that  they  have  an  intelligible  plan,  a  discoverable 
purpose.  He  proceeded  in  his  investigations  like  the  decipherer  of  a 
manuscript,  who  makes  out  his  alphabet  from  one  part  of  Uie  context. 
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and  then  applies  it  to  read  the  rest.  The  proof  that  his  principle  was 
something  very  different  from  an  identical  proposition,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact,  that  it  enabled  him  to  understand  and  arrange  the  structures 
of  animals  with  unprecedented  clearness  and  completeness  of  order ; 
and  to  restore  the  forms  of  the  extinct  animals  which  are  found  in  the 
rocks  of  the  earth,  in  a  manner  which  has  been  universally  assented  ta 
as  irresistibly  convincing." — ^P.  48. 

The  learned  Professor,  in  confirmation  of  the  view  that  the 
doctrine  of  final  causes  is  calculated  to  be  a  guide  in  scientific 
research,  refers  to  the  position  maintained  by  him  in  his  Bridge- 
water  Treatise  (book  iii.  chaps.  7  and  8),  that  the  greatest  dis- 
coverers in  science  have  generally  been  those  who  set  out  with 
a  belief  in  an  Intelligent  Ruler  of  the  universe.  Others  have 
dealt  fiuniliarly  with  known  physical  truths,  or  have  conjectured 
boldly  as  to  the  unknown,  but  it  has  been  by  men  animated  by 
that  conviction  that  the  solid  generalizations  have  been  made 
which  have  materially  extended  the  boundaries  of  our  knowledge. 
Many  gi'eat  names  will  readily  occur  in  proof  of  this  position, 
and  among  living  philosophers  it  is  gratitying  to  find  that  the 
greatest  names  are  illustrations  of  its  accuracy.  It  is  sufficient 
to  mention  that  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  who  in  concluding 
his  address  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1845, 
gives  us  this  memorable  assurance, — "  Surely  were  each  of  us 
to  give  utterance  to  all  he  feels,  we  should  hear  the  chemist,  the 
astronomer,  the  physiologist,  the  electrician,  the  botanist,  the 
geologist,  all  with  one  accord,  and  each  in  the  language  of  his 
own  science,  declaring  not  only  the  wonderfiil  works  of  God  dis- 
closed by  it,  but  the  delight  which  their  disclosure  affords  him, 
and  the  privilege  which  he  feels  it  to  be  to  have  aided  in  it." 

The  decided  tendency,  therefore,  of  a  survey  of  organic  life 
being  to  intimate  to  us  the  existence  of  a  powerftJ  and  intelligent 
mind,  the  provident  Contriver  of  all,  our  author  expresses  the 
feelings  of  the  true  philosopher  on  receiving  such  intimations,  in 
the  following  eloquent  passage : — 

^'  The  real  philosopher,  who  knows  that  all  the  kinds  of  truth  are 
intimately  connected,  and  that  all  the  best  hopes  and  encouragements 
which  are  granted  to  our  nature  must  be  consistent  with  truth,  will  be 
satisfied  and  confirmed,  rather  than  surprised  and  disturbed,  thus  to 
find  the  natural  sciences  leading  him  to  the  borders  of  a  higher  region. 
To  him  it  will  appear  natural  and  reasonable,  that,  after  journeying  so 
long  among  the  beautiful  and  orderly  laws  by  which  the  universe  is 
governed,  we  find  ourselves  at  last  approaching  to  a  source  of  order 
and  law,  and  intellectual  beauty ; — ^that,  after  venturing  into  the  region 
of  life  and  feeling  and  will,  we  are  led  to  believe  the  fountain  of 
life  and  will,  not  to  be  itself  unintelligent  and  dead,  but  to  be  a 
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living  mind,  a  power  which  aims  as  well  as  acts.  To  us  this  doctrine 
appears  like  the  natural  cadence  of  the  tones  to  which  we  have  so 
long  been  listening ;  and  without  such  a  final  strain  our  ears  would 
have  been  left  craving  and  unsatisfied.  We  have  been  lingering  long 
amid  the  harmonies  of  law  andfsymmetry,  constancy  and  develop- 
ment ;  and  these  notes,  though  their  music  was  sweet  and  deep,  must 
too  often  have  sounded  to  the  ear  of  our  moral  nature,  as  vague  and 
unmeaning  melodies,  floating  in  the  air  around  us,  but  conveying  no 
definite  thought,  moulded  into  no  intelligible  announcement.  But  one 
passage  which  we  have  again  and  again  caught  by  snatches,  though 
sometimes  interrupted  and  lost,  at  last  swells  in  our  ears  full,  clear,  and 
decided ;  and  the  religious  *  Hymn  in  honour  of  the  Creator,'  to  which 
Galen  so  gladly  lent  his  voice,  and  in  which  the  best  physiologists  of 
succeeding  times  have  ever  joined,  is  filled  into  a  richer  and  deeper  har- 
mony by  the  greatest  philosophers  of  these  later  days,  and  will  roll  on 
hereafter,  the  '  perpetual  song*  of  the  temple  of  science." — ^Pp.  51-3. 

But  the  sceptic  has  a  resource  left  in  the  doctrine  of  the  trans- 
mutation of  species.  According  to  this  theory,  the  parts  of  the 
animal  are  not  adapted  to  the  place  he  is  destined  to  fill ;  but  the 
situation  into  which  he  fortuitously  comes,  shapes  and  moulds  the 

Earts«  It  is  not  that  the  eagle,  destined  to  be  a  denizen  of  air,  had 
is  muscles  and  pinions  and  feathers,  filmed  and  balanced  and 
lubricated  so  as  exquisitely  to  suit  the  mode  of  locomotion  and 
the  dwelling-place  preordained  for  him,  and  even  his  eye  covered 
with  a  slender  veil,  that  fipom  his  lofty  eyry  he  might  gaze  un- 
dazzled  on  the  sun, — ^but  that  some  unlucky  fish,  whose  progenitor 
ages  before  had  been  a  zoophyte  with  no  organ  but  a  stomach, — 
in  some  great  flood, 

"  Omne  cum  Proteus  pecus  egit  altos 
Visere  montes — ^" 

happened  to  be  stranded  on  a  hill,  or  entangled  in  the  branches 
of  a  tree,  and  finding  it  necessary  to  have  wmgs,  feathers,  claws, 
and  beak,  tried  hard  to  obtain  these  new  appendages,  and  suc- 
ceeded. According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  force  of  circumstances 
alone  has  gradually  raised  the  rude  zoophyte  through  an  un- 
broken chain  into  the  perfect  man.  No  room  is  left  for  a  crea- 
tive hand  to  plant  new  species,  or  a  creative  mind  to  adapt  each 
to  its  intended  sphere.  The  Creator  is  at  least  pushed  back  to 
the  utmost  verge  of  creation  in  the  vain  hope  of  banishing  him 
altogether. 

For  here  again,  the  answer  is  twofold.  The  hypothesis  is  abso- 
lutely inconsistent  with  facts,  the  assumptions  are  false,  the  opinion 
is  ridiculous.  This  we  have  shown  at  some  length  recently,  and 
need  not  enter  on  the  proof  now.  But  if  it  were  probable  and 
consistent,  it  would  just  come  to  this,  that  the  wondrous  germ  of 
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all  animal  life  would  tell  of  the  adorable  Creator  preferrinff  to  act 
through  a  long  series  of  causes  and  effects^  and  to  wrap  these  up 
in  the  original  seed.  The  tiny  acom^  expanding  in  the  course  of 
ages  by  the  laws  of  natural  growth  into  the  monarch  of  the  forest, 
is  to  the  intelligent  mind  as  convincinff  a  proof  of  wise  contriv- 
ance as  the  fiiU  tree  would  have  been,  i^like  Jonah's  overshadow- 
ing gourd,  it  had,  unsown,  sprung  to  maturity  in  a  single  night. 

Another  group  of  sciences  which  Dr.  Whewell  considers,  he 
classes  under  the  name  of  Palaetiology.  The  palaetiologist  is  the 
antiquaiy  of  science,  endeavouring  to  trace  from  present  appear- 
ances the  past  history  of  the  universe ;  and  to  nim  all  natural 
objects  are,  as  it  were,  a  pile  of  antiquities,  from  the  nature  and 
position  of  which  he  draws  his  inferences.  The  philosopher  who 
traces  language,  government,  law,  mytholoOT,  to  their  sources,  is 
no  less  a  palaetiologist.  Every  inquiry  into  the  testimony  afforded 
by  the  architectural  remains  of  a  country  to  the  history  or  origin 
of  the  inhabitants,  is  an  instance  of  palaetiological  research. 
Geolo^  is  purely  and  pre-eminently  of  this  class  of  sciences  which 
infer  what  nas  been  from  what  is.  We  can  fancy  the  geologist  to 
be  like  the  Indian  savage  on  the  trail ;  here  he  detects  the  traces 
of  an  ancient  flood — here  the  marks  of  a  primeval  glacier — there 
the  foot-prints  of  a  megatherium.  From  this  class  of  sciences, 
then,  what  indications  do  we  derive  ?  In  all  that  we  examine  we 
find  marks  of  previous  successive  changes,  the  extent  and  nature 
of  which  we  can  often  discover  with  great  accuracy.  Here  we 
know  that  a  lake  once  made  its  quiet  deposits,  that  these  were 
hardened  by  subsequent  heat,  that  anon  a  volcano  ruptured  the 
crust  thus  formed,  and  belched  out  its  liquid  fire,  over  which, 
when  cooled,  groves  have  flourished  and  decayed.  Or,  to  go  to 
another  field, — two  languages,  now  diverse,  can  be  tracea  by 
connecting  links  till  we  are  convinced  that  they  have  a  common 
parent,  and  that,  subjected  to  different  influences,  they  have  each 
changed  in  a  different  direction.  The  changes  we  find  indicate 
generally  causes  much  more  powerfiil  than  any  that  we  see  in 
operation  around  us,  even  if  we  take  the  hypothesis  of  immense 

Eeriods  of  time  during  which  they  might  act.  It  is  contended 
y  some  that  present  causes  of  change  and  actually  existing 
agents  are  sufficient  to  account  for  all  appearances,  if  we  suppose 
their  acting  uniformly  through  long  periods.  Were  this  view 
tenable  as  consistent  with  observation, — which  it  is  not, — it  would 
not  present  any  intrinsic  advant;^ges,  any  superior  simplicity,  as 
its  advocates  seem  to  believe,  in  comparison  of  the  rival  doctrine 
of  successive  catastrophes.  For,  on  a  large  view,  the  plan  of  the 
tmiverse  may  embrace  in  its  uniformity  periods  when  existing 
forces  are  awaked  into  more  powerftd  action,  and  which  to  us, 
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seeing  their  more  tranquil  operations,  may  seem,  and  indeed  foe, 
periods  of  catastrophe.  There  may  be  cycles  on  a  great  scale  of 
violence  and  repose,  just  as,  within  the  memory  of  man,  Yesavius 
has  its  periods  of  eruption  and  quiescence. 

'<  Thus  violence  and  repose  may  alternate  upon  a  scale  of  time  and 
intensity  so  large,  that  man's  experience  supplies  no  evidence  enabling 
him  to  estimate  the  amount.  The  course  of  things  is  uniform^  to  an 
InteUigence  which  can  embrace  the  succession  of  several  cycles,  but  it 
is  catastrophic  to  the  contemplation  of  man,  whose  survey  can  grasp 
a  part  only  of  one  cycle." — ^P.  111. 

We  have  read  somewhere  an  elegant  fable,  which  imagined  an 
aged  ephemeron,  the  insect  of  a  day,  explaining  with  expiring 
voice  to  his  youthful  kindred  how  the  coeval  sun,  sinking  in  the 
western  sky,  had  in  his  early  youth  clomb  up  from  the  east,  and 
predicting  ere  long  an  awful  catastrojphe  and  final  night.  So,  to 
us,  who  in  comparison  of  Him  mth  whom  a  thousand  years  are  but 
as  one  day,  may  justly  be  called  ephemeral,  our  penod  of  quies- 
cence may  appear  to  have  commenced  with  a  catastrophe,  and  to 
be  threatened  to  be  closed  with  another,  while  in  his  plan  they 
may  be  seasons  regularly  recurring  according  to  fixea  laws  of 
activity,  following  rest  as  naturally  as  within  our  own  experience 
day  is  ushered  in  by  night. 

Since,  then,  eveiythmg  points  towards  successive  periods  of 
violence,  let  us  follow  this  guiding  clue.  We  are  carried  back- 
ward indefinitely  in  many  departments  of  investigation,  such  as 
the  periods  of  astronomy,  ana  the  revolution  of  the  earth's  crust, 
but  we  can  never  by  scientific  inquiry  reach  a  beginning,  or  de- 
tect the  origin  of  anything.  We  are  driven  to  suppose  an  origin 
not  in  the  course  of  nature,  that  is,  supernatural.  But  it  is  fi'om 
organic  remains  that  we  obtain  more  certain  indications.  The  doc- 
trine of  transmutation  being  given  up,  then,  the  researches  of  geo- 
logy inform  us  of  the  disappearance  of  species,  and  the  appearance 
of  new  ones.  Whence  come  these  ?  by  no  natural  generation. 
Nature's  antiquary  is  silent ;  he  cannot  tell  or  describe  the  process 
by  which  they  sprang  out  of  nothing.  But  we  know  more ;  the 
species  of  animals  appear  in  groups  between  periods  of  catas- 
trophe ;  there  is  a  ditferent  series  between  each  two  such  periods ; 
and  since  man  has  existed  there  has  been  one  distinct  series  of 
species  of  plants  and  animals. — 

"  Hence,  even  on  natural  grounds,  the  most  intelligible  view  of  the 
history  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  seems  to  be,  that  each 
period  which  is  marked  by  a  distinct  collection  of  species  forms  a 
cycle ;  and  that  at  the  beginning  of  each  such  cycle  a  creative  power 
was  exerted,  of  a  kind  to  which  there  was  nothing  at  all  analogous  in 
the  succeeding  part  of  the  same  cycle.     .     ;     .      .     None  of  the  in- 
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^uences  which  have  modified  the  present  races  of  animals  and  plants 
since  they  were  placed  in  their  habitations  on  the  earth's  sur^e  can 
have  had  any  efficacy  in  producing  them  at  first.  We  are  necessarily 
driven  to  assume,  as  the  beginning  of  the  present  cycle  of  organic  na- 
ture, an  event  not  included  in  the  course  of  nature.*' — ^P.  118. 

The  same  train  of  reasoning  applies  to  langna^.  We  find, 
indeed,  some  causes  of  change  and  inflexion  still  in  operation; 
but  we  never  now  can  detect  a  language  in  the  process  of  forma- 
tion, unftriiding  itself  in  inflexions,  terminations,  and  changes  of 
vowels  by  grammatical  relations,  such  as  characterize  the  oldest 
known  languages.  The  conclusion  is,  that  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  man's  career  the  revolutions  of  language  must  have  been  of  a 
nature  quite  different  from  those  occurring  in  his  recent  history, 
and  that  when  we  mount  up  to  the  origin  of  language  we  cannot 
conceive  of  it  as  arising  by  any  process  of  natural  causation. 

The  result,  then,  of  a  survey  of  this  field  of  investigation  is, 
that  as  we  go  backward  the  thread  of  our  inquiries  is  always 
snapped — "  an  abyss  interposes  itself  between  us  and  any  intelli- 
gible be^nning  of  things."  The  information  we  derive  from  or- 
ganic remains  is  important  and  definite ;  because,  while  we  can 
trace  back  individuals  by  natural  generation  indefinitely,  here 
we  learn  of  the  birth  of  species  at  a  time  within  definite  limits ; 
and  of  the  manner  of  this  birth  no  trace  can  be  found,  nor  can 
it  be  imagined  like  any  natural  event.  Science,  therefore,  on 
this  point — ^the  origin  of  things — can  tell  us  nothing  positively ; 
but  negatively  she  enables  us  to  draw  important  inferences,  which 
all  tena  towards  a  supernatural  origin  of  things.  To  use  our 
author^s  own  beautiftil  language — ^'  The  mystery  of  creation  is 
not  within  the  range  of  her  legitimate  territory ;  she  says  nothings 
but  she  points  upwards." — ^P.  71. 

Is  there  then  any  other  quarter  from  which  we  can  learn  about 
creation  ?  There  is ; — Science  having  told  us  nothing  on  the  sub- 
ject, there  is  room  for  Revelation ;  and  its  instructions  accord  with 
what  our  reason  would  have  led  us  to.  After  surveying  all  the 
material  universe,  and  its  numerous  marks  of  design,  we  find  in 
man  a  difierent  principle — mind — ^that  which  designs  and  com- 
prehends design ;  and  we  draw  the  inference  that  the  Creator 
who  forecast  me  whole  must  be  a  Spirit ;  and  as  our  minds  have 
not  existed  from  eternity,  and  are  not  self-created,  the  same  being 
must  be  their  Creator  also,  and  possess  in  infinite  extent  the  same 
faculties. 

Now  we  possess  a  book  purporting  to  be  a  revelation  from  this 
being,  the  Father  of  our  Spirits,  attested  by  miracles,  adapted  to 
the  moral  wants  of  man,  and  speaking  a  language  which  the 
human  heart  understands.  This  book  teUs  us  expHcitly  that  all 
nature  is  the  work  of  one  omnipotent  and  omniscient  Being,  who 
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made  all  things  out  of  nothing  by  his  word ;  who  also  made  man 
in  his  own  likeness,  rules  over  him  by  his  providence,  and  opens 
a  communication  with  him  in  its  sacred  pages. 

But  the  sceptic  here  interposes  and  arrests  onr  hand,  as  we 
eagerly  stretch  it  forth  to  grasp  this  precious  boon  for  our  fallen 
race.  This  book  cannot  be  authentic,  he  suggests.  It  claims  to 
be  written  by  the  Maker  of  the  world,  and  yet  the  author  was 
ignorant  of  the  mechanism  of  nature;  its  language  involves 
errors  in  physical  science  which  the  all-wise  and  omniscient  One 
could  not  have  made,  and  which  the  progress  of  knowledge  has 
revealed  to  us.  If  the  Bible  professed  to  be  in  any  degree  a 
treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy,  there  might  be  some  room  for 
this  objection.  But  it  is  not ;  it  has  wholfy  a  moral  purpose,  and 
it  treats  of  the  history  of  the  universe,  or  of  the  history  of  man 
on  the  earth,  only  so  far  as  is  subservient  to  that.  It  was  given 
to  man  not  as  an  ignorant  but  as  a  sinful  being ;  not  to  instruct 
him  in  physical  truth,  which  he  could  find  for  hjmself,  and  could 
do  without,  if  not  found,  but  to  convince  him  of  his  moral  errors, 
and  open  up  to  him  a  remedy  which  he  could  not  find  for  him- 
self, and  could  not  do  without.  This  being  its  professed  object, 
what  wonder  if  the  author  of  the  book,  adopting  the  language 
and  ideas  in  physical  subjects  current  at  the  time,  strove  merely 
to  reach  the  neart  ?  Does  any  valid  objection  arise  to  its  authen- 
ticity because  its  language  is  inconsistent  with  the  modem  dis- 
coveries in  science  f  But  we  can  go  much  farther :  it  is  more 
in  accordance  with  divine  wisdom  that  the  language  in  which  a 
providential  scheme  meant  to  affect  the  moral  nature  alone  was 
conveyed,  was  not  adapted  to  discoveries  not  then  made,  and 
which  it  would  have  been  unsuitable  to  the  grand  purpose  of 
the  writing  to  reveal.     This  Dr.  Whewell  well  shows: — 

"  If  any  terms  had  been  used,  adapted  to  a  more  advanced  state  of 
knowledge,  they  must  have  been  unintelligible  among  those  to  whom 
the  Scripture  was  first  addressed.  If  the  Jews  had  been  told  that 
water  existed  in  the  clouds  in  small  drops,  they  would  have  marvelled 
that  it  did  not  constantly  descend ;  and  to  have  explained  the  reason 
of  this,  would  have  been  to  teach  atmology  in  the  sacred  writings.  If 
they  had  read  in  their  Scripture  that  the  earth  was  a  sphere,  when  it 
appeared  to  be  a  plane,  they  would  only  have  been  disturbed  in  their 
thoughts,  or  driven  to  some  wild  and  baseless  imaginations  by  a  decla- 
ration to  them  so  strange.  .If  the  Divine  Speaker,  instead  of  saying 
that  he  would  set  his  bow  in  the  clouds,  had  been  made  to  declare 
that  he  would  give  to  water  the  property  of  refi-acting  different  colours 
at  different  angles,  how  utterly  unmeaning  to  the  hearers  would  the 
words  have  been  !  And  in  these  cases,  the  expressions,  being  unintel- 
ligible, startling,  and  bewildering,  would  have  been  such  as  tended  to 
unfit  the  Sacred  Narrative  for  its  place  in  the  providential  dispensation 
of  the  world."— -Pp.  131-2. 
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There  was  indeed  one  thing  which  it  was  important  for  num  to 
know — ^the  fact  of  creation,  and  the  omnipotence  and  unity  of 
the  Creator — and  that  is  explicitly  revealed,  and  to  that  no  con- 
tradiction is  found  in  nature ;  for  that,  as  we  have  seen,  science^ 
even  in  its  ripest  maturity,  leaves  room — standing  apart,  with  the 
silent  but  upwardly-directed  look  of  expectation. 

Dr.  Whewell  remarks  also,  that  the  imagined  discrepances 
between  Scripture  and  science  arose  in  great  measure  only  from 
divines  stickling  too  much  for  a  received  interpretation,  that  hav- 
ing been  previously  moulded  by  the  erroneous  state  of  physical 


**  The  meaning  which  any  generation  puts  upon  the  phrases  of 
Scripture,  depends,  more  than  is  at  first  sight  supposed,  upon  the  re- 
ceived philosophy  of  the  time.  Hence,  wWle  men  imagine  that  they 
are  contending  for  revelation,  they  are,  in  &ct,  contending  for  their 
own  interpretation  of  revelation,  unconsciously  adapted  to  what  they 
believe  to  be  rationally  probable.  And  the  new  interpretation,  which 
the  new  philosophy  requires,  and  which  appears  to  the  older  school  to 
be  a  &tal  violence  done  to  the  authority  of  religion,  is  accepted  by 
their  successors  without  the  dangerous  results  which  were  apprehended. 
When  the  language  of  Scripture,  invested  with  its  new  meaning,  has 
become  ^miliar  to  men,  it  is  found  that  the  ideas  which  it  caUs  up, 
are  quite  as  reconcilable  as  the  former  ones  were,  with  the  soundest 
religious  views ;  and  the  world  then  looks  back  with  surprise  at  the 
error  of  those  who  thought  that  the  essence  of  revelation  was  involved 
in  their  own  arbitrary  version  of  some  collateral  circumstance.  At 
the  present  day  we  can  hardly  conceive  how  reasonable  men  should 
have  imagined  that  religious  reflections  on  the  stability  of  the  earth, 
and  the  beauty  and  use  of  the  luminaries  which  revolve  round  it,  would 
be  interfered  with  by  its  being  acknowledged  that  this  rest  and  motion 
are  apparent  only." — ^Pp.  6-7. 

The  last  remark  of  the  learned  Professor  to  which  we  shall 
allude,  is  his  observation  on  the  danger  and  impropriety  of  en- 
deavouring to  rest  the  authenticity  of  Scripture  on  its  consist- 
ency with  natural  science.  In  so  doing,  divines  necessarily  em- 
bark the  credit  of  the  Sacred  Writings  on  some  hypothesis  of  na- 
tural philosophy,  which  in  the  end  may  turn  out  untenable,  and 
in  sinking,  may  draw  down  the  cause  perilled  upon  it.  Therefore, 

<'  If  any  one  were  to  suggest  that  the  nebular  hypothesis  counten- 
ances the  Scripture  history  of  the  formation  of  this  system,  by  showing 
how  the  luminous  matter  of  the  sun  might  exist  previous  to  the  sun 
itself  we  should  act  wisely  in  rejecting  such  an  attempt  to  weave  to- 
gether these  two  heterogeneous  threads ; — the  one  a  part  of  a  providen- 
tial scheme,  the  other  a  fragment  of  physical  speculation.*'— P.  184. 

The  lesson  which  our  author  thus  reads  to  divines  is  fortified 
bya  reference  to  various  Christian  writers,  and  a  discussion  of 
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the  case  of  Galileo,  on  which  our  limits  forbid  our  entering.  We 
cannot,  however,  resist  quoting  the  following  passage  from 
Kepler,  which  Dr.  Whewell  refers  to  as  a  specimen  of  the 
suitable  temper  of  the  Christian  philosopher  in  regard  to  such 
questions: — 

"  I  beseech  my  reader  that,  not  unmindful  of  the  Divine  goodness 
bestowed  upon  man,  he  do  with  me  praise  and  celebrate  the  wisdom  of 
the  Creator,  which  I  open  to  him  from  a  more  inward  explication  of 
the  form  of  the  worid,  from  a  searching  of  causes,  from  a  detection  of 
the  errors  of  vision  ;  and  that  thus,  not  only  in  the  firmness  and  sta- 
bilitv  of  the  earth  may  we  perceive  with  gratitude  the  preservation  of 
all  hving  things  in  nature  as  the  gifb  of  God :  but  also  that  in  its  mo- 
tion, so  recondite,  so  admirable,  we  may  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of 
the  Creator.  But  whoever  is  too  dull  to  receive  this  science,  or  too 
weak  to  believe  the  Copernican  system  without  harm  to  his  piety,  him, 
I  say,  I  advise  that,  leaving  the  school  of  astronomy,  and  condemning, 
if  so  he  please,  any  doctrines  of  the  philosophers,  he  follow  his  own 
path,  and  desist  from  this  wandering  through  the  universe  ;  and  that, 
lifting  up  his  natural  eyes,  with  which  alone  he  can  see,  he  pour  him- 
self out  from  his  own  heart  in  worship  of  God  the  Creator, — being  cer- 
tain that  he  gives  no  less  worship  to  God  than  the  astronomer,  to  whom 
God  has  given  to  see  more  clearly  with  his  inward  eyes,  and  who, 
from  what  he  has  himself  discovered,  both  can  and  will  glorify  God." 
—P.  145. 

We  may  learn,  from  contrasting  the  fine  spirit  which  breathes 
in  these  words  of  the  sincere  and  pious  Kepler,  with  the  opposite 
temper  which  some  other  philosopners  have  displayed  in  their  re- 
searches, that  there  are  two  ways  of  studying  the  phenomena  of  the 
material  world.  We  have  too  often  seen  those  who  have  engaged 
in  that  study,  in  order  to  build  up  some  novel  theoiy,  and  to  gain 
the  reputation  of  arduous  and  original  thinkers,  and  who  contem- 
plate with  self-satisfied  pride  the  structure  which  they  have  reared. 
But  these,  while  they  investigate  nature,  are  not  aaoring  its  au- 
thor, but  themselves,  and  their  own  skill  and  research ;  they  go 
into  the  temple  of  the  universe,  but  they  are  so  proud  of  unfolding 
its  elaborate  carvings,  and  deciphering  its  hieroglyphics,  that  they 
forget  to  worship  and  love  the  Lord  of  the  Temple ;  and  the  in- 
cense which  they  ofier  is  to  their  own  vanity,  or  to  the  wisdom  of 
their  species. 

There  is  another  way  of  studying  nature — not  presumptuous, 
and  yet  exciting,  pursued  with  less  self-complacency,  but  more 
delight.  The  firm  believer  in  revelation  examines  the  results  of 
scientific  inquiry,  or  himself  "  opens  the  more  inward  explication 
of  the  form  of  the  world"  as  fooa  for  the  reverence  he  would  feel 
for  his  Father  in  Heaven.  He  is  satisfied  with  the  divine  word, 
and,  reposing  on  the  promises  therein  contained,  he  is  grateful 
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and  happy.  How  can  he  better  show  his  gratitude  than  by  ex- 
amining the  wonders  of  the  omnipotent  hand,  which,  to  make  a 
dwelling-place  for  man,  has  hung  over  frowning  mountains,  and 
laughing  fields,  and  rejoicing  rivers,  the  ever-shifting  and  many- 
coloured  canopy  of  the  sky  i  He  may  meet  with  wonders  he 
cannot  fathom,  and  seeming  contradictions  which  he  cannot  re- 
concile ;  but  he  looks  at  these  as  a  child  regarding  some  master- 
piece of  his  father^s  skill,  his  uncertainty  melting  awayinto  re- 
verence, his  perplexity  swallowed  up  in  admiration.  He  has  a 
patient  confidence  that  all  is  right  and  reconcilable,  and  that 
one  day  he  will  himself  see  how.  Meanwhile,  as  he  walks  abroad 
in  a  world  which,  to  his  cultivated  eye,  is  teeming  with  wonders, 
from  the  starry  host  above  him,  in  their  exauisite  and  almost 
tuneful  regularity,  making  music  to  their  Maker's  praise,  down 
to  the  smallest  flower  and  insect  on  which  he  treads,  pencilled 
and  articulated  with  the  most  delicate  care — each  new  develop- 
ment of  complicated  structure  which  he  witnesses — each  marvel- 
lously simple  law  which  he  unravels — each  adaptation,  each  curi- 
ous mechanism  or  strange  chemical  effect,  affords  firesh  subject  for 
humble  adoration,  and  for  genuine  gladness  of  heart.  To  borrow 
the  idea  of  the  Christian  poet,  all  me  works  of  nature  are  pecu- 
liarly his,  who  can,  without  presumption,  look  upward  and  say 
with  a  smile  of  joy,  "  My  Father  made  them  all. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  follow  the  train  of  Dr.  Whewell's 
reasoning,  and  to  connect  some  of  the  most  characteristic  extracts 
firom  his  work.  If  we  have  failed  in  conveying  an  idea  of  the 
cogency  of  his  general  argument,  at  least  we  hope  that  the  excel- 
lence of  the  passages  cited  may  induce  many  of  our  readers  to 
peruse  for  themselves  this  useful,  and  neither  bulky  nor  expensive, 
volume. 
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Abt.  V. — Eloge  Historique  de  Joseph  Fourier.  Par  M.  Arago, 
Secretaire  Perpituel  de  TAcadlmie  Royale  des  Sciences  de 
PInstitnt  de  France.  Lu  k  la  stance  publique,  du  18  No- 
vembr©  1833. 

The  illustrious  philosophers  who  flourished  during  the  French 
Kevolution,  and  who  distinguished  themselves  either  in  legislation 
or  in  war,  have,  for  some  time,  excited  a  very  deep  interest  among 
the  more  intellectual  portion  of  our  countrymen.  Denounced  as 
the  bitterest  enemies  of  England — charged  with  the  atrocities  rf 
the  period  in  which  they  lived — and  regarded  as  the  apostles  of 
infiaelity  and  anarchy, — the  heroes  and  sages  of  France  have 
never  been  justly  appreciated,  or  righteously  judged.  To  have 
pronounced  Napoleon  a  hero,  and  Camot  a  sage,  would  at  one 
time  have  been  regarded  as  an  act  bordering  on  treason ;  and 
might  have  subjected  to  scorn,  if  not  to  persecution,  the  author 
of  so  daring  a  sentiment.  Time,  however,  and  the  knowledge 
which  it  brings,  have  smoothed  the  asperities  of  national  feeling ; 
and  the  generation  which  has  since  arisen,  has  not  caught  fix)m 
the  pages  of  history  the  prgudices  or  the  rancour  of  contemporary 
animosity.  The  bust  of  Napoleon  now  graces  the  halls  and  the 
libraries  of  British  statesmen  ;  and  could  Camot  and  Fourier 
now  visit  the  modem  Carthage  which  they  once  strove  to  destroy, 
they  would  be  received  with  the  distinction  due  to  genius,  and 
the  admiration  inspired  by  patriotism. 

Living,  as  we  do,  in  insular  security — governed  by  a  popular 
dynasty,  and  under  equal  laws — we  have,  even  yet,  formed  but 
an  imperfect  estimate  of  the  suflerings  and  sacrifices  of  those 
distinguished  men,  who  were  hurried  &om  their  intellectual  and 
peaceiul  pursuits  into  the  tumult  of  devouring  factions,  or  among 
the  dangers  of  foreign  war.  If  the  soldier  earns  his  name  of 
glory  by  his  prowess  m  the  field,  how  bright  must  be  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  sage  who  gives  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  and  the  strength 
of  his  arm,  for  the  salvation  of  his  country  ; — who,  with  the  scaf- 
fold in  view,  rushes  into  the  arena  of  inveterate  passion  to  soothe 
and  to  guide ; — and  who,  in  the  crisis  of  his  nation's  fate,  ex- 
changes the  immortality  of  genius  for  the  blood-stained  laurels 
of  war. 

In  those  grave  emergencies,  when  European  hosts  were  mar- 
shalled to  devour  them,  the  Listitute  of  France  sent  forth  her 
intellectual  conscripts  to  combine  the  elements  of  matter,  and  put 
in  requisition  the  armoury  of  science,  for  the  defence  of  their 
country.    In  that  glorious  campaign,  which  filled  the  arsenals  of 
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France  with  the  artillery  of  her  enemies,  and  planted  their  cap- 
tive standards  in  the  dome  of  the  Invdids,  it  was  Camot  the 
academician  and  the  geometer  that  led  the  heroes  to  triumph  I 
When  the  monitions  of  war  had  failed,  and  the  enemy  counted 
npon  victory,  it  was  Chaptal  and  Fonrcroy  that  made  the  French 
soil  surrender  its  last  atom  of  nitre  for  the  mann&cture  of  gon- 
powder — ^and  Monge  and  BerthoUet  that  converted  into  a  for- 
midable artillery  the  villa^  bells  that  had  mng  the  peasant  to 
his  gaieties,  or  summoned nim  to  his  prayers!  Even  Cuvierleft 
his  absorbing  studies  to  array  the  population  of  the  Rhine  against 
the  allied  invaders ;  and  the  young  and  accomplished  Meunier, 
quitted  the  pursuits  of  science  to  combat  on  the  ramparts  of 
Mayence,  and  sacrifice  his  life  for  his  country  I 

But  it  was  not  firom  the  ranks  of  science  alone  that  France 
gathered  the  flower  of  her  chivahy.  Even  the  priesthood  fur- 
nished its  contingent;  and  hands  which  had  administered  the 
holiest  rites  of  the  sanctuary,  did  not  scruple  to  grasp  the  sword, 
and  bathe  it  in  the  invaders  blood.  Joseph  Founer,  the  dis- 
tinguished subject  of  this  article — ^the  companion  of  Napoleon  in 
Egypt — ^the  Prefect  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  Perpetual  Secretary 
of  the  Institute — ^would  have  spent  his  days  in  the  humble  guise 
of  a  Benedictine  monk,  had  not  the  events  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion driven  him  into  a  higher  and  more  glorious  career.  "  The  life 
of  our  colleague,"  says  M.  Arago,  in  the  eloquent  and  interesting 
Eloge  before  us,  ^^  was  troubled  and  fiiU  of  perils ;  it  was  roent 
amid  the  dangerous  combats  of  the  Forufti — ^in  the  midst  of  the 
hazards  of  war,  and  a  prey  to  all  the  anxieties  of  a  difficult  ad- 
ministration. That  life  we  shall  find  intimately  connected  with 
the  greatest  events  of  our  own  day ;  and  we  hasten  to  add,  that 
it  will  always  be  found  just  and  honourable,  and  that  the  per-* 
sonal  qualities  of  the  philosopher  will  add  lustre  to  his  discoveries." 

Jean  Bapliste  Joseph  Fourier  was  bom  at  Auxerre  on  the 
21st  March  1768,  of  a  family  originally  firom  Lorraine.  His 
grand-uncle,  Pierre  Fourier,  the  reformer  and  general  of  the  Order 
of  Premonstrants,  did  honour  to  the  clerical  profession  bv  his 
virtues ;  and  established  a  congregation  of  females,  who  added  to 
the  three  vows  of  the  Religious  that  of  teaching  the  children  of  the 
poor.  Having  lost  both  his  parents  before  he  was  eight  years  of  age, 
Fourier'*s  pleasing  manners  and  amiable  disposition  attracted  me 
notice  of  a  lady,  who  recommended  him  to  the  Bishop  of  Auxerre, 
and  through  his  influence  he  was  admitted  into  the  military  school, 
then  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Benedictines  of  ue  Con- 
gregation of  St.  Maur.  Here  he  made  the  most  rapid  progress 
m  his  studies ;  and  so  great  were  his  acquirements,  that,  at  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  he  composed  sevend  s^mons,  which  were 
preached  with  great  applause  at  Paris,  by  some  of  the  high  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Church.     At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  upon 
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his  mathematical  studies;  and  such,  says  M.  Arago,  was  his 
ardour  in  pursuing  them,  ^^  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
regular  hours  of  labour,  hut  carefully  collected  the  ends  of  candles 
firom  the  kitchen,  the  corridors,  and  the  refectory  of  the  college, 
to  light  him  in  those  studies  which  were  the  prelude  to  wonss 
which,  a  few  years  afterwards,  did  honour  to  his  name  and  his 
country/'  In  a  military  school  under  the  management  of  monks, 
the  Church  or  the  profession  of  arms  were  likely  to  be  the  careers 
between  which  the  pupils  would  be  divided.  Fourier  wished 
to  be  a  soldier ;  but  wnen  he  applied  for  permission  to  be  ex- 
amined for  the  artillery,  under  tne  patronage  of  the  illustrious 
Legendre,  the  Minister  replied,  "  that  as  Fourier  was  not  noble 
he  could  not  be  admitted  into  the  artillery,  even  if  he  were  a 
second  Newton  1"  Under  a  feeling  of  righteous  indignation  at 
so  ignoble  a  sentiment,  M.  Arago  makes  the  following  eloquent 
appeal  to  his  colleagues : — 

"  There  is,  gentlemen,  in  the  judicial  execution  of  rules,  even  when 
they  ai*e  most  absurd,  something  commendable,  which  I  am  willing 
to  recognise.  But  in  this  circumstance,  nothing  can  be  more  odious 
than  the  words  of  the  Minister.  It  is  by  no  means  true  that  no  per- 
son was  admitted  into  the  artillery  but  those  who  had  the  title  of  no- 
bility ;  for  a  certain  amount  of  fortune  often  supplied  the  want  of  parch- 
ments;— so  that  it  was  not  something  indispensable  which  young 
Fourier  wanted,  but  an  income  of  a  few  hundred  livres,  which  the 
men  then  placed  at  the  head  of  the  country  would  have  refused  to 
consider  an  equivalent  for  the  genius  of  a  second  Newton  !  Let  us 
preserve  these  remembrances,  gentlemen ;  they  admirably  mark  out 
the  immense  career  which  France  has  run  through  during  the  last  forty 
years.  Our  children,  too,  will  see  in  them,  not  the  excuse,  but  the 
explanation,  of  those  bloody  disorders  by  which  our  first  Bevolution 
was  disgraced." 

Thus  prevented  from  wearing  the  sword,  Fourier  assumed  the 
habit  of  the  Benedictines,  ancT  repaired  to  the  Abbey  of  Saint 
B^noit>-sur-Loir,  where  he  purposed  making  his  noviciate.  But 
he  had  scarcely  pronounced  his  vows  when,  in  1789,  every  mind 
was  led  astray  by  the  seducing  ideas  of  the  social  regeneration  of 
France.  Fourier  abandoned  the  profession  which  the  injustice 
of  the  Government  had  compelled  him  to  choose,  and  was  elected 
by  his  ancient  masters  to  fill  the  principal  mathematical  chair  in 
the  Military  College  of  Auxerre.  In  this  situation  he  justified 
the  confidence  which  his  colleagues  had  placed  in  him  :  Aiid  such 
was  the  universality  of  his  powers,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
he  could  exercise  them,  that  when  any  of  his  colleagues  were  in- 
disposed, he  taught  the  classes  of  rhetoric,  history,  and  philosophy; 
ana  whatever  was  the  subject  of  his  lecture,  he  delightea  his 
audience  with  the  treasures  of  his  varied  and  profound  learning, 
adorned  with  all  the  graces  of  the  most  elegant  diction. 
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Before  he  had  completed  his  twenty-first  year,  Fourier  had 
composed  an  original  and  profound  memoir,  On  the  Resolution  of 
Numerical  Equations  of  all  Degrees j  and  towards  the  close  of  1789, 
he  went  to  Paris,  and  read  it  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
then  about  to  assume  another  name,  and  to  enter  upon  a  brighter 
career.  This  branch  of  algebraic  analysis,  so  important  bofli  in 
astronomy  and  physics,  had  exercised  the  genius  of  Descartes, 
Hudde,  Newton,  Maclaurin,  Bemouilli,  Euler,  Lagrange,  Bu- 
dan,  Fourier,  Du  Gua,  Bret,  Vin6,  Cauchy,  Homer,  and 
Sturm.  Lagrange,  as  our  mathematical  readers  know,  had  given 
general  methods  of  solving  equations,  applicable  in  all  cases,  but 
requiring,  in  practice,  the  most  intolerable  calculations ;  and  it 
was  thus  left  to  future  analysts  to  discover  the  purely  arithmeti- 
cal process  which,  when  applied  to  the  numerical  co-efficients  of 
the  equation,  would  answer  for  equations  of  all  degrees.  This  great 
object  has  been  efiected  by  the  united  and  independent  labours  of 
Budan,  Fourier,  Homer,*  and  Sturm,  and  their  methods  have 
been  recently  simplified  and  improved  by  Professor  Young  of 
Belfast. 

As  in  every  other  important  discovery,  questions  of  priority  have 
in  this  case  been  raised ;  and  the  late  M.  Navier,  the  ecfitor  of 
Fourier^s  work  on  Equations,  has  claimed  for  his  countryman  the 
priority  even  of  publication.  The  evidence,  however,  which  he 
adduces,  consists  in  the  testimony  of  professors  of  the  University, 
and  of  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  that  Fourier  had  drawn 
up  his  theory  in  MSS.  so  early  as  1797,  ten  years  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  Budan's  work,t  and  that  he  had  explained  it  in  his 
public  lectures  at  the  Polytechnic  School  in  1803.  "  But,"  as 
Professor  Young  remarks,  "  testimony  of  this  kind  must  always 
be  deficient  in  (fistinctness,  as  to  the  precise  character  and  extent 
of  the  communications  made,  which  so  eminently  belongs  to  the 
printed  publication  of  them."  Several  English  writers  have  very 
unjustly  overlooked  the  prior  claim  of  Budan  to  the  leading  the- 
orem, although  they  ought  to  have  known  that  both  Lagrange  and 
Legendre,  the  reporters  upon  Budan's  Memoir,  and  also  Fourier's 
colleagues,  regarded  that  theorem  as  due  to  Budan  ;t  and  we  think 


♦  The  improvements  of  Horner  will  be  found  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  1819. 

f  NouvelU  Miihode  pour  la  ResoltUion  det  ISqu€Uioiu  Numiriquet^  1807. 

X  This  is  very  obvious  from  the  following  passage,  which  Professor  Young  has 
quoted  from  Montucla,  or  rather  La  Lande,  the  editor  of  the  volume  in  which  it 
occurs,  and  which  appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Navier,  and  the  other 
friends  of  Fourier  : — ^*  Je  ne  puis  passer  sous  silence  un  Mdmoire  sur  la  R^olu- 
tion  des  Equations,  par  le  Cit.  Fourier,  ancien  Professeur  de  Mathdmatiques  au 
College  de  Tonnerre,  qui  s'est  ausra  sp^cialement  oocupe  de  oette  demonstration  ; 
il  en  donne  deux,  I'une  g^m^trique  et  fondle  sur  la  consideration  des  courbes  ei- 
dessus,  I'autre  purement  analytique,  et  fondle  sur  des  principes  diff^rens  de  ceux 
de  TAbbe  de  Gua.  Ses  recberdies  le  condnisent  k  beaucoup  d'autres  verit^s  utilen, 
qu*il  est  juste  qu*il  publie  lui-ro^me  le  premier.*' — Uitt,  da  Mathiiuatiqu€$^  torn, 
iii.  p.  80.     1802. 
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that  Professor  Young,  induced  by  the  fact  that  Fouriei's  inves- 
tigations were  independent  of  those  of  Sudan,  has  sacrificed  his 
own  opinion  to  too  great  an  extent,  when  he  says  that  ^  the 
feirest  way  would  be  to  consider  the  theorem  in  question  as  the 
common  property  of  Sudan  and  Fourier."  To  such  a  compro- 
mise we  cannot  agree,  and  therefore  greatly  prefer  the  decision 
of  M.  Arago. 

"  We  should  observe,"  says  he,  "  that  the  theorem  which  is  the 
basis  of  Fourier's  method,  was  first  published  by  Sudan ;  and  that 
in  accordance  with  a  rule  which  the  principal  academies  of  Europe 
have  solemnly  sanctioned,  and  which  the  historians  of  science  can- 
not depart  from  without  falling  into  confusion,  M.  Sudan  ought  to 
be  considered  as  the  inventor." 

The  great  merit  and  originality  of  Sturm's*  beautiful  and  infal- 
Kble  theorem  for  determinmg  not  only  the  simple  limits,  but  also 
the  exact  number  of  roots  or  any  equations  whatever,  which  are 
comprehended  between  two  given  quantities,  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned. Its  absolute  infallibility  and  freedom  from  all  tentative 
processes,  gives  it  a  theoretical  superiority  over  all  others ;  but  it 
nas  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  the  same  amount  of  numerical 
labour  for  easy,  as  it  does  for  difficult  equations.  Professor 
Young  is  of  opinion  that  his  modifications  of  Fourier^s  method 
will  contribute  to  bring  it  into  more  general  use  in  the  analysis 
of  the  higher  equations,  where,  owing  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
co-efficients,  the  method  of  Sturm  may  involve  inconveniently 
large  numbers. 

On  the  return  of  Fourier  to  his  native  town,  he  found  the 
whole  population  of  Auxerre  and  its  vicinity  intensely  excited 
with  the  great  questions  of  philosophy,  politics,  and  the  dignity  of 
man,  which  were  then  debated  by  the  orators  on  diflerent  sides 
of  the  National  Assembly.  To  this  intellectual  movement  he 
willingly  surrendered  himself,  embracing  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
genius,  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  taking  a  part  in 
every  measure,  just  and  generous,  which  the  popular  excitement 
brought  before  him.  At  the  peril  often  of  his  life,  he  accepted 
missions  of  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  kind,  but  never  with 
the  low,  avaricious,  and  sanguinary  spirit  which  was  displayed 
everywhere  around  him.  As  a  member  of  the  popular  society 
of  Auxerre,  Fourier  acquired  an  ascendency  almost  irresistible. 
When  300,000  men  were  about  to  be  raised,  he  made  such  an 


*  StuFDi's  method  obtained  the  prize  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sotences  in  1834. 
Profeflflor  Young  states  that  he  was  also  rewarded  with  a  gold  medal,  by  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  in  1840  ;  btit  we  cannot  find  any  such  adjudication  recorded. 
Storm's  Memoir  appears  in  the  Mkm.  des  Samns  Etrangen^  1836. 
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eloquent  address  to  the  people  of  Biirgandj,  and  provoked  so 
many  voluntary  enrolments^  that  the  drawing  of  lots  became  nn- 
necessary.  "  At  the  voice  of  the  orator,"  says  M.  Arago,  "  the 
contingent  demanded  finom  the  chief  place  of  the  department  of 
Yonne,  formed  itself  spontaneonsly  on  the  spot  where  the  meet- 
ing was  held,  and  marched  instantly  to  the  frontier."  In  record- 
ing such  noble  instances  of  enlightened  patriotism,  M.  Arago 
passes  a  just  and  severe  censure  on  the  ridiculous  and  absurd 
motions  which,  in  such  popular  assemblies,  threw  discredit  upon 
the  great  cause  which  every  good  citizen  had  so  deeply  at  heart. 
In  the  very  same  locality  where  the  eloquence  of  Fourier  had 
excited  such  noble  sentiments,  he  was  on  one  occasion  obliged  to 
oppose  the  plans  of  a  well-meaning  orator,  who,  unwillmg  to 
leave  any  thmg  to  the  determination  of  the  municipal  authori- 
ties, insisted  that  the  names  of  the  quarters  of  north,  sotithy  eaatj 
and  west,  should  be  assigned  by  lot  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
town  of  Auxerre  1 

"  Literature,  the  fine  arts,  and  the  sciences,"  says  M.  Arago,  "  seem- 
ed for  a  while  to  experience  the  happy  influence  of  the  French  Kevo- 
lution.  See,  for  example,  with  what  breadth  of  ideas  was  conceived 
the  reform  of  weights  and  measures ; — ^upon  what  vast  operations 
it  was  resolved  to  found  it ; — ^what  geometers — ^what  astronomers — 
what  eminent  natural  philosophers  presided  over  every  part  of  this 
great  work  I  But,  alas !  frightful  civil  distractions  soon  overshadowed 
this  magnificent  spectacle.  The  sciences  could  not  prosper  amid  the 
bloody  strife  of  faction.  They  would  have  blushed  to  have  owed  any 
thing  to  those  men  of  blood  whose  blind  passions  sacrificed  the  Sa- 
rons — ^the  Baillys — and  the  Lavoisiers," 

Some  months  after  the  events  of  the  9th  Thermidor,  the 
French  Convention  were  anxious  to  restore  peace  to  their  dis- 
tracted country,  and  as  the  readiest  and  most  effectual  means  of 
effecting  so  great  an  object,  they  resolved  to  organize  a  system 
of  pubuc  instruction.  The  means  were  at  their  command,  but 
where  were  the  men  I  The  religious  bodies,  the  depositaries  of 
learning,  had  been  suppressed,  and  had  almost  all  left  their 
country.  The  lay  teachers  had  become  officers  of  artillery  or 
engineers,  and  were  defending  France  on  its  frontiers :  But 
notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  the  resources  of  patriotism 
proved  omnipotent.  The  Convention  decreed  that  professors 
should  be  created  without  delay,  and  the  Normal  School  sprung 
into  existence.  Fifteen  hundred  citizens  of  every  age,  chosen 
by  the  chief  places  of  the  district,  were  brought  together  to  study 
under  the  best  masters,  the  art  of  instruction.  Fourier  was  one 
of  this  renowned  band ;  but,  in  the  fickleness  of  popular  affection, 
and  under  the  influence  of  political  calumny,  he  was  elected  by 
the  town  of  St.  Florentin,  and  not  by  his  native  city  of  Auxerre. 
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'^  This  indifference  to  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  her  sons,"  says 
M.  Arago,  '^  will  be  understood  when  I  remind  you,  that,  after  the  9th 
Thermidor,  the  capital,  and  chiefly  the  departments,  were  a  prey  to  a 
reaction  blind  and  disorderly,  ss  all  political  reactions  are; — ^ihat 
crime  usurped  the  place  of  justice  ; — and  that  excellent  citizens — ^that 
pure,  moderate,  and  conscientious  patriots,  were  daily  persecuted  by 
bands  of  hired  assassins,  before  whom  the  population  stood  mute  with 
terror.  Such,  gentlemen,  were  the  formidable  influences  which  for  a 
while  deprived  Fourier  of  the  suffrages  of  his  townsmen,  and  slandered 
him  as  a  partizan  of  Robespierre — ^him  whom  St.  Just,  alluding  to  his 
mild  and  persuasive  eloquence,  called  a  Patriot  in  music ; — ^him  whom 
the  Decemvirs  threw  so  often  into  dungeons ; — ^him  who  in  presence  of 
the  revolutionary  tribunal  gave  the  aid  of  his  fine  talents  to  the  mother 
of  Marshal  Davoust,  charged  with  the  crime  of  having  sent  money  to 
the  emigrants ; — ^him  who  at  Tonnerre  had  the  incredible  audacity  to 
lock  up  at  an  inn  an  agent  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  in 
order  to  protect  an  honourable  citizen  whom  he  was  about  to  arrest ; — 
him,  in  short,  who  attacked  in  personal  conflict  the  sanguinary  procon- 
sul before  whom  all  Yonne  trembled,  denounced  him  as  a  madman,  and 
obtained  his  recall !  Such,  gentlemen,  are  a  few  of  the  acts  of  patriot- 
ism, self-devotion,  and  humanity  which  signalized  the  early  youth  of 
Fourier.  They  were,  as  you  have  seen,  repaid  with  ingratitude.  But 
ought  this  to  surprise  us?  To  expect  thanks  when  they  cannot  be 
given  without  danger,  would  be  to  mistake  human  ftailty,  and  to  ex- 
pose ourselves  to  frequent  disappointments." 

In  a  very  interesting  acconnt  of  the  Normal  School  thus  esta- 
blished by  the  Convention,  and  of  the  great  revolution  which  it 
effected  in  the  study  of  pure  mathematics,  M.  Arago  has  men- 
tioned some  curious  facts  regarding  the  choice  of  professors, 
during  the  ancient  regime,  and  contrasted  them  with  those  which 
markSl  the  brighter  days  of  the  Revolution.  With  a  very  few 
exceptions,  the  distinguished  Frenchmen  who  really  cultivated 
science,  and  contributed  to  its  advancement  by  their  inventions 
and  discoveries,  constituted  a  class  totally  distinct  from  the  class 
of  professors  who  occupied  the  chairs  in  her  universities.  But 
when  these  appointments  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Convention, 
a  new  and  nobler  principle  guided  them  in  their  choice ;  and  in 
nominating  to  professorsnips  the  first  geometers — the  first  natu- 
ral philosophers — the  first  naturalists  in  the  world,  they  shed  a 
new  lustre  over  the  fiinctions  of  public  teachers,  from  which 
France  has  ever  since  derived  the  most  important  benefits.  "  In 
the  eyes  of  the  public,"  says  M.  Arago,  "  a  title  which  was 
borne  by  the  Lagranges,  the  Laplaces,  the  Monges,  and  the 
Berthollets,  justly  became  equal  to  the  finest  titles.  If,  under 
the  Emperor,  the  Polytechnic  School  reckoned  among  its  work- 
ing protessors  counsellors  of  state,  cabinet  ministers,  and  evea 
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the  President  of  the  Senate,  we  may  seek  the  cause  of  it  in  the  im- 
pulse which  was  given  by  the  Normal  School."* 

In  continuing  his  very  interesting  account  of  the  Normal 
School,  M.  Ara£0  contrasts  the  teaching  of  the  ancient  professors 
with  that  of  their  successors,  in  the  schools  of  the  Convention. 

''  Mark,"  says  he,  *^  in  the  ancient  great  colleges,  the  professors  to 
a  certain  degree  hid  behind  their  papers,  reading  in  a  chair,  amid 
the  indifference  and  inattention  of  their  pupils,  discourses  laboriously 
prepared,  and  which  were  annually  reproduced  without  change.  No- 
thing like  this  existed  in  the  Normal  School.  Oral  lectures  were 
alone  permitted.  The  authorities  even  required,  from  the  illustrious 
individuals  charged  with  the  duties  of  instruction,  a  formal  promise 
that  they  would  never  repeat  lectures  which  they  had  committed  to 
memory.  From  that  time  the  professor's  chair  became  a  tribune, 
where  the  lecturer,  identified  as  it  were  with  his  audience,  saw  in  their 
deportment — ^in  their  actions — and  in  their  countenances,  sometimes 
the  necessity  of  getting  forward,  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  the  ne- 
cessity of  returning  upon  his  steps,  of  awakening  attention,  by  some 
Incidental  observation,  or  of  clothing  in  a  new  form  the  thought  which, 
when  first  expressed,  had  left  in  suspense  the  minds  of  his  audience. 
And  do  not  suppose  that  those  fine  improvisations  with  which  the  am- 
phitheatre of  the  Normal  School  resounded,  remained  unknown  to  the 
public.  Short-hand  writers,  paid  by  the  State,  took  them  down.  The 
manuscript,  ailer  being  revised  by  the  professors,  was  sent  to  1500 
pupils,  to  the  members  of  the  Convention,  to  the  consuls  and  agents  of 
the  Republic  in  foreign  countries,  and  to  all  the  administrators  of  dis- 
tricts. Compared  with  the  parsimonious  and  stingy  practice  of  our 
times,  this  was  certainly  prodigality.  And  there  is  nobody  that  would 
not  give  an  echo  to  this  reproof,  slight  as  it  may  appear,  were  I  per- 
mitted to  point  out  in  this  place  an  illustrious  academician  to  whom 
the  lectures  of  the  Normal  School  revealed  his  mathematical  genius  in 
an  obscure  capitcd  of  the  district  in  which  he  lived." 

It  is  impossible  to  read  these  interesting  details,  so  little  known 
in  this  countnr,  without  observing  how  accurately  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  old  French  professors  applies  to  the  men  who  have 
filled  the  chairs  in  our  universities  auring  the  last  fifty  years. 
Excepting  in  our  metropolitan  institution,  and  only  recently 
there,  personal  and  political  influence  have  generally  overborne 
the  claims  of  genius  and  learning,  and  placed  in  the  position  of 
academical  instructors  men  utterly  unqualified  for  the  duties 


*  A  foreign  philosopher,  the  late  Professor  Moll  of  Utrecht,  in  a  controversial 
pamphlet,  containing  opinions  of  French  institutions,  that  are  fax  from  being  liberal 
or  just,  has  stated, « that  the  establishment  of  the  Normal  School  in  Paris,  though 
of  short  duration,  was  perhaps  of  more  utility  towards  the  extension  of  mathemati^ 
knowledge,  than  all  the  universities  of  Europe  togbthkr." — On  the  alleged 
Decline  nf  ScUnce  in  England,  By  a  Forkionbb.  London,  1831.  See  also  £«/m. 
lurgh  Journal  o/8eiene»f  vol.  v.,  p.  SS6.    New  Series,  Oct  1831. 
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they  had  to  discharge — ^without  ^nios — without  even  industry 
— ^without  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  truths  they  had  to 
teach,  and  utterly  unknown  beyond  the  parliamentary  limits  of 
the  burgh  which  they  overshadowed.  So  profligate,  indeed,  was 
the  exercise  of  patronage,  that  men  were  nominated  to  academi- 
cal chairs  who  tad  never  studied  the  subjects  on  which  they  had 
to  lecture,  and  who  owed  their  appointment  either  to  family  tiea^ 
or  received  it  as  the  wages  of  political  subserviency.  In  some 
cases,  where  conscience  held  a  slight  rein  over  the  patron,  expe- 
rience in  teaching  was  sought  for  as  the  only  qualification  of  the 
candidate,  and  respectable  individuals  were  thus  transferred 
from  a  sphere  which  they  adorned  to  a  sphere  which  they  dis- 
honoured. The  slender  scientific  attainments  which  sparkled 
in  a  school,  or  the  still  more  evanescent  literature  which  adhered 
to  ecclesiastical  oflBce,  were  thus  summoned  to  expoimd  the  dis- 
coveries of  Newton,  Laplace,  and  Fresnel,  or  to  teach  the  philoso- 
phy of  Bacon,  and  Locke,  and  Berkeley.  Lectures  gleaned  from 
encyclopaedias,  or  popular  digests  of  knowledge,  or  drawn  per- 
chance from  well-thumbed  homilies  that  had  performed  biennial 
functions  in  the  pulpit,  or  instilled  moralities  into  synodical  and 
general  assemblies,  formed  the  intellectual  manna  that  was 
thrown  down  to  genius  in  the  wilderness.  The  fruits  of  such 
a  system  of  instruction  were  such  as  might  have  been  antici- 
pated. Science  languished  and  literature  declined — and  but  for 
a  few  stars  in  the  metropolis,  these  lights  of  the  world  would 
have  been  utterly  extinguished  in  our  native  land.  Men  of  ge- 
nius from  English  universities,  whom  the  tests  of  a  dominant 
Church  had  excluded  from  competition,  were  received  with  open 
arms  into  our  metropolitan  institution,  while  the  tottering  esta- 
blishments in  the  provinces  maintained  them  in  ftdl  force,  to 
insure  the  admission  of  imscrupulous  aspirants,  pledged  to  the 
support  of  the  abuses  and  corruptions  upon  which  they  throve.  • 
A  system  of  patronage  so  odious  in  its  character,  and  so  vicious 
in  its  results,  could  not  long  survive  the  reform  in  our  political 
institutions.  It  has  already  begun  to  yield  to  the  moral  pres- 
sure of  the  age,  and  without  the  second-sight,  we  see  its  downfall 
in  the  establishment  of  three  Irish  colleges,  unfenced  by  the 
Shibboleth  of  party,  and  opening  their  arms  in  wide  embrace 
to  the  genius  and  learning  of  tne  empire.  The  minister  to 
whom  we  owe  these  noble  institutions,  has  earned  for  himself  a 
reputation  which  will  be  embalmed  amid  the  science  and  litera- 
ture of  his  country ;  and  when  time  has  robbed  faction  of 
its  sting,  and  party  of  its  bitterness.  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  be 
recognized  as  the  first  Premier  that  patronised  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  will  be  honoured  with  an  exalted  place  among 
file  Colberts  of  another  age.    Let  him  extend  to  the  universities 
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of  Scotland  the  same  liberality  and  su])port — ^let  him  incorporate 
the  science  and  literature  of  England  into  an  Imperial  Institute^ 
like  that  which  adorns  FrsCnce  and  every  other  European  state 
— and  he  will  enjoy,  in  his  own  day,  that  trde  glory  which  he 
has  acknowledged  to  be  the  great  object  of  his  ixHitical  labours. 
We  have  been  led  into  these  observations  by  M.  Arago's  inter- 
esting contrast  of  the  ancient  professors  of  France,  with  their 
successors  under  the  Convention ;  and  as  the  subject  is  one  of 
national  importance,  and  bearing  upon  the  pacification  of  a  i^ter 
land,  we  trust  our  readers  will  excuse  us  for  quoting  a  few  lines, 
in  which,  more  than  ten  years  ago,  we  recommended  the  general 
policy  which  has  been  so  wisely  pursued  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment, and  which  we  trust  they  will  carry  out  to  its^full  and  legi- 
timate extent.  ^^  Amid  the  subversion  of  ancient  institutions, 
whether  established  by  despotism,  or  deformed  by  corruption,  the 
elements  of  society  are  let  loose  from  their  forced  arrangements, 
and  in  obedience  to  their  natural  affinities,  they  enter  mto  new 
and  less  constrained  combinations.  Kindred  minds  unite  their 
sympathies  for  good  or  for  evil.  Daring  and  restless  spirits  con- 
join their  physical  powers  of  mischief.  Wealth  seeks  its  preserva- 
tion by  uniting  itself  to  wealth,  and  power  strives  to  extend  itself 
by  an  alliance  with  power.  But  when  the  transfer  of  the  social 
elements  is  over,  and  the  ebullition  which  accompanies  it  has  sub- 
sided, we  are  permitted  to  see  the  powers  that  have  been  in  exer- 
cise, and  the  products  which  they  have  formed.  In  such  political 
movements,  wealth  and  rank  have  frequently  exercised  a  predomi- 
nant influence ;  and  brute  force  has  still  ofrener  enjoyed  its  short- 
lived triumph ;  but  intellectual  power,  the  weapon  of  virtuous 
and  educated  minds,  has  never  miled  in  establishing  its  just  and 
inalienable  rights.  When  this  irresistible  auxiUary  is  allied 
with  the  ambition  of  the  despot — ^when  it  guides  the  schemes  of 
an  unprincipled  oligarchy — or  when,  in  its  individual  action,  it 
gives  birth  to  theories  of  wild  import,  directed  against  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  man,  it  may,  as  it  has  done,  exercise  a  banefrd 
influence  over  civil  and  reli^ous  liberty :  but  even  then  its  as- 
cendency is  only  temporary.  It  perishes  at  an  elevation  where 
it  cannot  breathe,  ana  its  inspirations  are  only  deep  and  strong 
in  the  humbler  level  of  reason  and  justice.  *  *  ♦  *  Great 
as  have  been  the  improvement  of  our  social  institutions,  Europe 
has  not  yet  achieved  in  any  of  her  states  the  blessed  triumph  of 
a  paternal  government.  The  events  which  now  agitate  En^and, 
indicate  her  distance  frt)m  so  glorious  a  consummation.  While 
the  interests  of  a  great  country  are  frequently  and  suddenly 
transferred  from  one  set  of  statesmen  to  another,  of  opposite 
principles,  neither  can  the  people  be  happy,  nor  the  nation  pros- 
perous.    The  tninister,  indeed,  who  soall  first  obtain  for  his 
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country  the  blessing  of  a  stable  government^  mnst  snmmon  into 
his  service  the  inteUectual  might  of  England.  He  must  banish 
ignorance  firom  its  strongholds ;  and  privileged  power  and  de- 
mocratic violence  will  soon  follow  the  culprit  into  exile.  The 
education  of  the  people,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  en- 
couragement of  literature  and  science,  and  talent  of  every  kind,  are 
the  only  ballast  for  a  government  like  ours,  exposed  to  the  double 
hostilitv  of  popular  menace  and  aristocratic  inroad.  But  of  all 
these  elements  of  stability,  the  most  efficacious  is  that  of  intel- 
lectual power,  whether  it  be  exhibited  in  the  statesman's  fore- 
thought and  sagacity — ^in  the  philosopher's  power  of  combina- 
tion and  judgment — or  even  in  the  lignter  and  more  elegant  ac- 
complishments of  the  scholar  and  the  poet.  The  shaft  of  the 
stately  column  is  not  weakened  by  the  acanthus  which  curls  at 
its  summit,  nor  is  the  reason  less  enlightened  when  it  derives  a 
ray  from  the  imagination.  Intrenched  in  such  defences,  an  ho- 
nest administration  could  never  be  dislodged,  and  the  blessing 
of  the  people,  and  the  respect  of  foreign  states,  would  give  it 
fr^sh  vigour  and  endurance.  A  Government  thus  constituted 
could  devote  the  time  now  wasted  in  its  own  preservation  to  the 
real  business  of  the  state ;  and  local  legislation^  or  the  a^ustment 
of  the  laws  to  the  varying  localities  and  conditions  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  empire,  would  receive  that  attention  which  it 
has  never  yet  met  with  from  a  British  Parliament." 

We  left  Fourier  in  Paris  a  member  of  the  Normal  School,  in 
which  he  soon  occupied  a  distinguished  place.  On  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Polytechnic  School,  he  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Lectures  on  Fortification :  He  was  afterwards 
charged  with  the  course  of  mathematical  analysis,  and  in  the 
discharge  of  these  duties  he  acauired  a  high  reputation  by  the 
perspicuity,  the  erudition,  and  tne  elegance  of  his  lectures.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  these  interesting  specimens  of  his  ta- 
lents have  not  been  collected,  and  that  only  one  of  his  lectures, 
namely.  On  the  Principle  of  Virtual  Vehdtiea^  has  been  preserved 
in  the  Journal  of  the  JPolytechnic  School. 

The  great  events  with  which  Europe  was  now  s^tated,  opened 
up  a  new  field  for  the  exercise  and  display  oi  the  talents  of 
Fourier.  The  peace  of  Leobeu  in  1798,  between  Austria  and 
France,  brought  back  to  Paris  the  illustrious  men  by  whom  it 
had  been  achieved.  Satiated  with  the  triumphs  of  war,  Bona- 
parte and  Desaix  courted  the  society  of  their  oistinguished  coun- 
trymen, and  were  occasionally  found  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the 
Polytechnic  School,  along  with  the  professors  and  the  pupils  of 
that  celebrated  seminary.  This  conference  between  philoso- 
phers and  heroes  foreshadowed  some  great  scheme,  in  which  con- 
quest and  civSization  were  to  be  combined ;  and  we  accordingly 
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find  that  the  subjugation  and  regeneration  of  Egypt  was  the  ob- 
ject which  they  had  in  view.  While  Bonaparte  was  ambitious 
of  the  glory  which  such  an  enterprise  was  likely  to  yield,  the 
Directory  was  actuated  with  the  less  noble  motive  of  removing 
fix>m  Paris  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  and  putting  an  end  to  the 
popular  demonstrations  with  which  he  was  everywhere  greeted. 

After  triumphing  over  the  choicest  of  European  armies,  the 
mere  conquest  of  Eg3rpt  could  never  have  been  the  impelling 
power  which  led  Bonaparte  to  quit  the  country  where  he  was 
idolized. 

"  He  desired,"  says  M.  Arago,  "  to  restore  to  Egypt  its  ancient 
splendour ;  he  wished  to  promote  its  cultivation,  to  perfect  its  system 
of  irrigation ;  to  create  new  sources  of  industry ;  to  open  up  new  out- 
lets to  commerce ;  to  succour  an  imfortunate  population ;  to  deliver 
them  from  the  degrading  yoke  beneath  which  they  had  groaned  for 
centuries ;  and,  in  short,  to  confer  upon  them  without  delay  all  the 
blessings  of  European  civilization.  Such  great  designs  could  not  have 
been  accomplished  by  the  mere  power  of  an  ordinary  army.  It  be- 
came necessary  to  appeal  to  the  sciences,  to  letters,  and  to  the  fine 
arts,  and  to  csdl  in  the  aid  of  men  of  talent  and  experience.  Monge 
and  Berthollet,  both  members  of  the  Institute,  and  professors  in  the 
Polytechnic  School,  became  for  this  piupose  the  recruiters  for  the  ex- 
pedition. Did  our  colleagues  really  know  the  object  of  this  expedi- 
tion f  I  dare  not  affirm  it ;  but  I  know  that  they  were  never  per- 
mitted to  divulge  it.  We  go  into  a  remote  country ;  we  shall  embark 
at  Toulon  ;  we  shall  be  constantly  with  you  ;  General  Bonaparte  will 
command  the  army: — Such  was  in  reality  and  in  form  the  limited  circle 
of  confidence  which  had  been  imperiously  traced  out  for  them.  On  the 
faith  of  words  so  vague,  with  the  risk  of  a  naval  fight — ^with  English 
pontoons  in  the  perspective,  let  any  one  try  in  the  present  day  to  enlist 
the  head  of  a  family — a  philosopher  already  known  by  his  usefiil  la- 
bours, and  placed  in  some  honourable  position — ^an  artist  in  possession  of 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  public— and  I  am  greatly  deceived  if  he 
will  obtain  anything  else  but  refiisals ;  but  in  1798  France  had  just 
emerged  from  a  terrible  crisis,  during  which  its  very  existence  had 
been  frequently  put  in  peril.  Who  but  for  this  would  have  exposed 
themselves  to  such  imminent  dangers  ?  Who  could  have  expected  to 
see  with  his  own  eyes  enterprizes  so  truly  desperate  brought  to  a 
happy  issue  ?  We  need  no  other  explanation  \>f  that  adventurous 
character — of  that  absence  of  all  concern  for  to-morrow  which  appear 
to  have  been  the  most  prominent  traits  of  the  Directorial  epoch. 
Fourier  accepted  with  hesitation  the  propositions  which  were  brought 
him  by  his  colleagues  from  the  Greneral-in-chief :  He  quitted  the 
duties  which  he  so  highly  valued,  of  a  professor  in  the  Polytechnic 
School,  to  go — he  knew  not  where ;  to  do — ^he  knew  not  what  I" 

After  landing  his  troops,  and  obtaining  possession  of  Lower 
Egjrpt  by  the  battle  of  tne  Pyramids,  Bonaparte  organized  the 
Insiitute  of  Egypt^  with  a  view  of  accomplishing  the  great  plan  of 
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civilization  which  he  contemplated.  It  cx)n8iBted  of  forty*eight 
memhersy  and  was  divided  into  four  sections.  Monee  was  ap- 
pointed its  first  President.  Mains  and  Geof&oy  St  Hilaire  were 
among  its  members.  Bonaparte,  as  at  Paris,  belonged  to  the 
mathematical  section,  and  the  office  of  Perpetual  Secretary  was, 
by  the  free  choice  of  the  Society,  given  to  Fourier.  In  tms  im- 
portant position  Fourier  devoted  himself  to  the  most  interesting 
researches,  and  read  to  the  Institute  many  valuable  memoirs.  The 
examination  of  the  objects  around  him  did  not  interfere  with  his 
mathematical  pursuits,  and  while  he  was  extending  the  bounda- 
ries of  algebraical  analysis,  he  was  engaged  in  statistical  and  an- 
tiquarian researches,  connected  with  uie  history  and  monuments 
of  Egypt.  Political  cares,  however,  soon  interfered  with  the 
peacefrit  labours  of  science ;  and  such  were  his  talents,  his  know- 
ledge of  character,  and  his  inflexible  justice,  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed commissary  between  the  Greneral-in-chief  and  the  Egyp- 
tian aristocracy — the  Sheiks  and  the  Ulemas  of  Cairo.  When  the 
Emir  Hadgy,  whom  Bonaparte  had  made  Prince  of  the  caravan, 
escaped  during  the  Syrian  campaign,  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  four  of  tne  Sheiks  were  parties  to  the  treason.  On  his 
return  to  Egypt,  Bonaparte  intrusted  to  Fourier  the  investi- 
gation of  this  serious  affair.  "  Do  not  propose  to  me,"  said  he  to 
nis  commissary,  "  any  half  measures.  You  have  to  pass  sentence 
upon  great  personages.  You  must  either  cut  off  tneir  heads  or 
invite  them  to  dinner."  On  the  day  after  this  conversation,  the 
four  Sheiks  dined  with  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  Solyman  el 
Fayoumi,  the  principal  Ulema,  ever  afterwards  manifested  his 
gratitude  for  this  act  of  generosity. 

The  services  of  Fourier  as  a  diplomatist  and  a  judge,  were  also 
put  in  requisition.  When  Mourad  Bey  offered  to  treat  with 
Kleber,  Fourier  negociated  the  treaty  with  Mourad's  wife,  the 
beautiftil  Sitty  Nencah,  who  was  already  celebrated  from  one 
extremity  of  Asia  to  the  other,  on  account  of  the  bloody  revolu- 
tions which  her  unrivalled  charms  had  effected  among  the  Mame- 
lukes. Fourier  was  also  charged  with  the  negociation  for  the 
capitulation  of  Heliopolis,  which  the  Janissaries  had  defended 
from  house  to  house  with  the  most  heroic  courage.  The  terms 
were  discussed  in  a  house  half  ruined  by  balls  and  grape-shot.  In 
the  very  thick  of  the  fight,  when  Fourier  was  enjoying  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  Turkish  commissary,  a  shower  of  musket  balls  en- 
tered the  house,  and  a  ball  passed  through  the  coffee-pot  which 
Fourier  held  in  his  hand.  ^^  Without  calling  in  question  any 
person's  coorage,"  says  M.  Arago,  "  do  you  not  think,  gentle- 
men, that  if  (uplomatists  were  generally  placed  in  positions  so 
perilous,  the  public  would  have  little  reason  to  complain  of 
their  proverbial  slowness?" 
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When  Desaix  had  -completed  the  conquest  of  the  Upper 
country,  Bonaparte  appointed  two  commissioners  for  explonng 
the  monuments  of  Egypt.  Fourier  and  Costaz  were  at  the  head 
of  this  commission^  and  with  the  aid  of  a  military  force,  they 
performed  the  various  duties  which  were  assigned  them,  now 
making  astronomical  observations,  now  studying  the  geology  of 
the  country,  now  measuring  its  mighty  edifices — the  magnifi- 
cent temple  of  Tentyris,  and  the  wonderful  monuments  in  the 
mysterious  island  of  Elephanta. 

These  interesting  pursuits,  however,  were  now  interrupted  by 
unlocked  for  calamities.  Satiated  with  fruitless  victories,  and 
despairing  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  grand  objects  which 
he  had  at  first  contemplated,  Bonaparte  conceived  new  schemes 
of  ambition,  and  saw  in  the  popular  enthusiasm  of  his  country- 
men the  means  of  effecting  them.  In  the  month  of  October, 
1797,  he  quitted  Egypt  with  his  principal  friends,  and  embark«- 
ing  in  the  frigate  Muirorij  he  landed  in  France,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  Europe.  Fourier  was  a  himdred  leagues  from  the 
shore  when  the  frigate  sailed,  and  was  thus  left  behind  with  his 
friend  General  Kleber,  to  whom  Bonaparte  had  intrusted  the 
command  of  the  army.  This  distinguished  officer  evinced  the 
warmest  attachment  to  his  scientific  friend,  and  but  fijr  an  event 
of  the  most  distressing  nature,  the  army  of  Egypt  might  have 
surmounted  the  difficulties  with  which  it  had  to  struggle. 
After  having  spent  the  14th  of  June  in  the  island  of  Raonda,  ii^ 
reviewing  a  oody  of  Greek  troops  which  he  had  organized.  Ge- 
neral Kleber  returned  to  Cairo  to  inspect  some  improvements 
which  he  had  been  making  on  his  hotel*  While  walking  on  the 
terrace  in  his  garden,  a  young  Turk  from  Aleppo,  whose  name 
was  Solyman,  came  up  to  him,  and  while  receiving  from  the 
hero  of  HeUopolis  a  promise  to  redress  his  pretended  grievances, 
he  plunged  his  poniard  four  times  into  the  breast  of  his  benefac- 
tor. Thus  fell  a  truly  great  soldier,  whom  his  enemies  had  ever 
feared,  and  his  friends  ever  loved.  Fourier,  and  the  colony  over 
which  he  wielded  almost  a  sovereign  power,  were  inconsolable 
for  the  loss  of  their  chief.  Even  the  Egyptians  mixed  their  tears 
with  those  of  the  French  soldiers,  and  the  Mahometans  never 
ceased  to  boast  that  the  assassin  and  his  three  accomplices  had  not 
been  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  French  army  resolved  t© 
celebrate  the  ftmeral  of  their  commander  with  the  highest  pomp^ 
and  by  their  unanimous  consent  the  honourable  and  perilous  task 
of  pronouncing  the  eulogy  of  the  deceased  was  intrusted  to  Four 
rier.  Of  this  interesting  event,  M.  Arago  has  given  the  follow'- 
ing  eloquent  account : — 

"  It  was  on  the  breach  of  the  bastion  recently  carried  by  the  assault 
of  our  troops ;  in  view  of  the  most  majestic  of  rivers ;  of  the  magnifi- 
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cent  valley  which  it  waters ;  of  the  frightful  desert  of  Libya ;  of  the 
colossal  pyramids  of  Gizeh ;  it  was  in  the  presence  of  twenty  popu- 
lations of  different  origins  which  Cairo  embraced  in  its  vast  circuit ; 
it  was  before  the  bravest  soldiers  that  ever  trod  the  land,  where  the 
names  of  Alexander  and  Caesar  were  still  heard ;  it  was  in  the  midst 
of  all  that  could  stir  the  heart,  elevate  the  mind,  and  excite  the  imagin- 
ation, that  Fourier  unfolded  the  noble  life  of  Kleber.  The  orator  was 
listened  to  with  religious  silence,  when  suddenly  pointing  to  the  soldiers 
ranged  in  battalions  before  him,  he  exclaimed,  '  Alas  I  how  many  of 
you  would  have  aspired  to  the  honour  of  throwing  himself  between 
Kleber  and  his  assassin  !  I  take  you  to  witness,  intrepid  cavalry,  who 
ran  to  save  him  on  the  heights  of  Koraim,  and  dispersed  in  an  instant 
the  crowd  of  enemies  who  were  about  to  siuround  him  !'  At  these 
words  an  electric  cry  convulsed  the  whole  army : — the  standards 
drooped ; — ^the  ranks  pressed  on  each  other,  and  their  arms  clashed 
together ; — a  deep  and  continued  groan  escaped  from  some  thousands 
of  breasts  torn  by  sabre  and  shot,  and  the  voice  of  the  orator  was  lost 
in  the  sobs  of  distress. 

"  A  few  months  afterwards,  on  the  same  bastion,  and  before  the  same 
soldiers,  Fourier  celebrated,  with  no  less  eloquence,  the  virtues  and 
exploits  of  Gpneral  Desaix,  whom  the  conquered  tribes  of  Africa  sa- 
luted with  the  flattering  name  of  the  Just  Sultan,  and  who  sacrificed 
his  life  at  Marengo,  in  order  to  secure  the  triumpo  f  the  French  arms." 

After  the  battle  of  Alexandria  in  1801,  and  the  capitulation  of  the 
French  army  under  General  Menou,  Fourier  returned  to  France 
along  with  23,000  French  troops,  and  several  hundreds  of  the 
natives  of  both  sexes.  To  compensate  for  the  military  failure  of 
the  expedition  to  Egypt,  the  Institute  of  Cairo  resolved  to  show 
the  world  that  they  nad  effected  many  of  its  grander  objects ; 
and  when  the  heroes  that  conquered  and  the  heroes  that  fell  have 
been  forgotten,  or  reduced  to  their  true  level  by  a  Christian  ap- 
preciation of  the  man  that  sheds  blood,  Fourier,  Monge,  Ber- 
thollet,  Malus,  and  Denon — men  who  displayed  the  heroism  of 
the  soldier  in  performing  the  acts  of  the  sage — ^will  be  emblazoned 
in  that  temple  of  peace  and  knowledge,  in  which  the  spear  and 
the  sword  shall  resign  their  bloody  ftmctions,  and  where  the 
moth  shall  be  the  onfy  enemy  that  can  assail  the  captive  stand- 
ard, and  the  rust  the  only  stain  that  can  spot  the  fatal  steel. 

When  the  great  work  on  Egypt  was  projected,  the  edito- 
rial duties  were  intrusted  to  Fourier,  He  was  to  arrange  and 
combine  its  separate  treatises,  and  to  draw  up  a  general  in- 
troduction to  the  work ;  and  he  accomplished  tnis  arduous  task 
during  the  first  eight  years  of  his  residence  at  Grenoble.  This 
OTeat  work  was  piJblished  at  Paris  in  1810,  under  the  title  of 
iMecours  preliminaire  servant  de  Preface  Historique  au  grand 
puvrage  sur  VEgypte.  It  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest 
moQuments  of  the  French  language,  remarkable  for  its  method 
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as  well  as  for  its  eloquence,  and  particularly  distinguished  by  the 
beauty  of  its  style,  which  Fcxitanes  characterizes  as  uniting  the 
graces  of  Athens  toith  the  toiadom  of  Egypt  After  unfolding  in  a 
few  pages  the  leading  features  of  the  government  of  the  Pharaohs, 
and  the  results  of  the  subjugation  of  ancient  Egypt,  by  the  kings 
of  Persia — ^the  Ptolemies — the  successors  of  Augustus — the 
Emperors  of  Byzantium — the  first  Caliphs  —  the  celebrated 
Salsidin  —  the  Mamelukes  and  'the  Ottoman  princes ; — ^he  re- 
counts the  schemes  of  St.  Louis  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt ; — 
refers  to  the  proposal  made  by  Leibnitz  to  Louis  XIV.  to  sub- 
jugate that  country,  and  then  traces  with  great  care  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  tne  French  expedition,  striving  to  prove — 
what  is  not  now  the  general  opinion  of  his  countrymen — that  it 
was  just  and  legitimate.  "  If,  in  1797,"  says  M.  Arago,  ^*  our 
countrymen  had  been  exposed  at  Cairo  or  at  Alexandria  to  out- 
rages or  extortions  which  the  Ottoman  government  neither  wish- 
ed nor  knew  how  to  repress,  we  might  safely  admit  that  France 
was  entitled  to  do  justice  to  herself  and  that  she  had  the  right 
to  send  a  powerful  army  to  bring  the  Turkish  custom-house 
officers  to  their  senses.  But  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  main- 
tain, as  Fourier  does,  that  the  Divan  of  Constantinople  ought 
to  have  favoured  the  French  expedition;  that  our  conquest 
tended  in  some  degree  to  restore  Egypt  and  Syria  to  the  Porte 
— ^and  that  the  capture  of  Alexandria  and  the  battle  of  the  Pyra- 
mids would  add  to  the  lustre  of  the  Ottoman  name  /" 

Though  bearing  Fourier^s  name,  these  opinions  were  not  his. 
M.  Arago  justly  ascribes  them  to  the  exigencies  of  politiosy  and 
firankly  tells  us,  that  "  behind  certain  sophisms  were  discerned 
the  hand  of  the  famous  General-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  East  I" 
Napoleon  was  indeed  commonly  supposed  to  have  had  a  hand, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  composition  of  Fourier's  pre- 
face ;  and  M.  Arago  has  had  the  good  lortune  to  discover  incon- 
trovertible evidence  of  the  truth  m  the  surmise.  The  first  proof- 
sheets  of  the  Historical  Preface  were  sent  to  the  Emperor,  who 
was  anxious  to  peruse  them  before  reading  them  over  with  Fou- 
rier. These  proof-sheets,  which  M.  ChampoUion  Figeac  put 
into  M.  Arj^o's  hands,  are  covered  with  marginal  notes,  and  the 
additions  which  these  rendered  necessary  amount  to  nearly  a 
third  of  the  original  discourse.  In  these  sheets,  and  in  the 
work  itself,  all  proper  names  are  cancelled,  excepting  those  of 
the  three  generalsrm-chief.  Everywhere,  indeed,  in  these  sheets, 
we  see  traces  of  the  miserablQ  feeling  of  jealousy  to  which  Na- 
poleon lent  himself.  It  is  true,  however,  that  in  pointing  with 
nis  finger  to  the  word  illustrious^  applied  to  Kleber,  the  Emperor 
said  to  Fourier,  "  Some  person  made  me  remark  this  epithet  ;" 
but  after  a  brief  pause  He  added,  "  It  is  agreed  that  you  leave  ii 
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thus,  for  it  is  just  and  weU  deserved,**  "  These  words,"  says  M.- 
Arago,  with  his  noble  indignation  against  injustice,  "  do  less 
honour  to  the  monarch,  than  they  disgrace  the  '  some  person^* 
whom  I  regret  I  cannot  otherwise  name; — one  of  those  vile  cour- 
tiers who  spend  their  lives  in  spying  the  weaknesses  and  bad 
passions  of  their  masters,  in  order  to  make  them  the  stepping- 
stones  to  honours  and  to  fortune." 

Desirous  of  rewarding  the  services  of  Fourier,  the  First  Con- 
sul offered  him,  through  BerthoUet,  the  Prefecture  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Isfere ;  and  having  cheerfiilly  accepted  this  important 
office,  he  was,  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age,  established  as  Prefect 
at  Grenoble,  on  the  2d  of  January  1802.  His  name  was  also 
placed  in  the  list  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  as  soon  as  it  was 
created,  and  in  1808,  he  received  the  rank  of  Baron  with  a 
pension.  In  this  new  and  responsible  situation,  Fourier  per- 
formed the  difficult  task  of  mingling  the  pursuits  of  science  with 
the  systematic  and  faithftd  discharge  of  his  public  duties.  These 
duties  were  of  a  very  grave  and  responsible  nature. 

"  Ancient  Dauphiny,"  says  M.  Arago,  "  was  then  a  prey  to  the 
most  ardent  political  dissensions.  The  Republicans,  the  partizans  of 
emigration,  and  those  who  were  ranged  under  the  banners  of  the  con- 
sular government,  formed  as  many  separate  sects,  between  whom  all 
intercommunion  seemed  impossible. — ^Impossible,  do  I  say,  gentlemen — 
Fourier  effected  it.  His  first  anxiety  was  to  have  the  hotel  of  the  prefec- 
ture considered  as  neutral  ground,  where  each  individual  could  show 
himself  without  even  the  appearance  of  concession.  From  curiosity 
alone  a  crowd  at  first  assembled;  but  the  crowd  returned — for  in 
France  one  seldom  deserts  the  saloons  where  there  is  a  host  polite  and 
kind,  spiritual  without  fanaticism,  and  learned  without  pedantry. 
When  Fourier's  opinions  respecting  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments  were  first  broached,  they  excited  lively  apprehensions 
in  the  minds  of  the  Cathohcs ;  but  when  it  became  known  that  the 
new  prefect  numbered  a  saint  in  his  family — ^and  that  the  blessed 
Peter  Fourier,  the  founder  of  the  Religious  of  the  congregation  of 
Notre  Dame,  was  his  grand-uncle,  their  apprehensions  ceased,  and  a 
fidendship  was  formed  which  the  indomitable  respect  of  the  first 
magistrate  of  Grenoble  for  all  conscientious  opinions  cemented  more 
and  more." 

Having  thus  acquired  the  confidence  of  all  parties,  Fourier 
devoted  himself  to  the  proper  duties  of  his  office.     Among  the 

Seat  public  works  w^hich  ne  promoted  was  the  superb  road  over 
ont  Genfevre  jfrom  Turin  to  Grenoble,  and  the  draining  of  the 
marshes  of  Burgundy.  By  his  perseverance,  and  tact,  and  skil- 
ful management,  heprevailed  upon  thirty-seven  municipal  bodies 
to  subscribe  to  the  Burgundian  drainage,  which  has  covered  with 
a  happy  population  an  immense  territory^  where  the  traveller 
durst  scarcely  halt  even  for  a  few  hours. 
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.  In  his  influential  position  at  Grenoble,  Fourier  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, under  very  interesting  circumstances,  to  perform  a  great 
duty  to  literature  and  science — ^to  preserve  for  them  the  cele- 
brated Champollion.  Of  this  event,  M.  Arago  gives  the  follow- 
ing interesting  account  :— 

"  ChampoUion,  the  young  Professor  of  History  in  the  Faculty  of 
Letters  at  Grrenoble,  had  just  reached  his  20th  year.  He  was  chosen 
by  lot  to  carry  the  masket.  Fourier  granted  him  exemption,  on  the 
ground  of  his  having  had  at  Paris  the  title  of  an  eleve  of  the  school 
of  oriental  languages.  The  minister  of  war  having  learned  that  the 
pupil  had  given  in  his  demission,  denounced  the  exemption  as  a  firaud, 
and  issued  a  thundering  order  of  departure,  which  seemed  to  preclude 
the  very  idea  of  an  appeal.  Fourier,  however,  was  not  discouraged : 
His  measures  were  skiUul  and  urgent ;  and  he  at  last  drew  up  so  ani- 
mated a  description  of  the  precocious  talent  of  his  young  friend^  that  he 
wrested  from  power  a  special  decree  of  exemption.  It  was  not  easy, 
gentlemen,  to  obtain  such  success.  At  the  very  same  time  a  conscript, 
a  member  of  our  academy,  could  only  obtain  a  revocation  of  his  order 
of  departure,  by  declaring  that  he  would  follow  onfoot^  and  in  the  costume 
of  the  Institute,  the  contingent  of  the  arrondissement  of  Paris  in  which 
he  was  classed." 

Amid  the  engrossing  duties  of  his  position,  Fourier  found 
leisure  for  his  literary  and  mathematical  pursuits.  His  principal 
writings  indeed  date  from  Grenoble,  and  it  was  there  tliat  he 
composed  his  Mathematical  Theory  of  Heat — a  work  which  is  en- 
titled to  a  place  not  much  lower  than  the  Prindpia  of  Newton, 
or  the  Mecanique  Cileste  of  Laplace.  The  discoveries  which  it 
contains  are  of  a  most  interesting  kind,  and  capable  of  being  to 
a  considerable  extent  made  intelligible  to  a  general  reader. 

When  a  ball  of  iron  is  made  red  hot,  the  fluid  or  substance 
which  makes  it  hot  is  called  heat  or  caloric.  When  bodies  with 
difierent  degrees  of  heat  are  placed  near  one  another,  the  coldest 
becomes  warm,  and  the  warmest  cold,  till  after  a  certain  time 
they  are  all  equally  hot.  The  heat  which  passes  from  the  hot 
to  the  colder  ball,  is  called  radiant  heat  or  caloric.  The  acade* 
micians  Del  Cimento  found  that  radiant  heat  could  be  reflected 
iike  light,  and  concentrated  like  light  in  the  focus  of  a  concave 
mirror.  Mariotte  some  time  afterwards  found  that  there  were 
two  kinds  of  radiant  heat^  namely,  that  which  accompanies  the 
-sun's  rays,  and  which  traverses  all  transparent  bodies  as  easily  as 
light,  while  the  heat  of  a  hot  ball  is  almost  wholly  stopped  in 
passing  through-  the  most  transparent  ^ass.  No  discovery  of 
miportance  regarding  heat  was  made  in  Europe  till  our  distin^ 
guished  counfayman.  Sir  John  Leslie,  proved  eaverimentally 
tnat  the  intensity  of  the  heat  radiating  from  the  surface  of  a  hot 
body  varies  vrith  the  sine  of  the  angle  which  the  radiation  forms 
with  that  surface,  the  maximum  emission  taking  pla<:e  when  the 
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heat  radiates  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  stirface,  and  the  mi- 
nimumj  when  it  radiates  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  surface. 
This  result,  however,  was  still  liable  to  doubt,  as  the  experiments 
were  not  sufficiently  precise  to  give  it  the  character  of  demonstra- 
tion. Fourier,  however,  removed  this  doubt,  not  by  his  experi- 
ments, but  by  his  analysis.  He  not  only  demonstrated  the  law 
of  the  sines,  but  determined  its  physical  cause.  He  supposes  that 
bodies  radiate  heat  not  only  by  their  superficial  molecules,  but 
also  by  their  interior  molecules ;  and  he  supposes  also  that  the 
heat  of  the  inner  molecule  cannot  reach  the  surface  but  by  tra- 
versing a  certain  thickness  of  matter,  without  experiencing  any 
loss  or  absorption.  By  combining  these  two  hypotheses  analyti- 
cally, he  obtains  a  mathematical  expression  of  the  law  of  the 
sines.  "  The  two  hypotheses,  therefore,"  M.  Arago  remarks, 
^*  being  thus  justified,  become  laws  of  nature ;  and  develop  in 
heat  hidden  properties  which  could  only  be  perceived  by  the  eyes 
of  the  mind." 

In  discussing  the  heating  of  closed  spaces,  Fourier  was  led  to 
very  valuable  results.  If  the  body  which  enclosed  the  space  were 
kept  at  the  same  temperature,  thei:e  can  be  no  doubt  that  every 
point  in  that  space  would  also  have  the  same  temperature,  namely, 
that  of  the  enclosing  body.  But  Fourier  has  shown  that  if  the  ra- 
diant heat  had  the  same  intensity  in  all  directions,  and  if  this  in- 
tensity did  not  vary  with  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  emission — then 
the  temperature  of  a  body  situated  within  the  space  would  de- 
pend on  its  position,  and  the  temperature  of  boiling  watery  or  that 
of  melted  iron^  might  exist  in  certain  points  of  a  hollow  ball  of 
ice  !  ! 

From  the  formula  which  gives  the  temperature  of  different 
parts  of  a  closed  space  heated  by  a  single  focus,  Fourier  has  drawn 
the  following  practical  results  : — "  We  know,"  says  he,  "  that 
living  bodies  preserve  a  temperature  sensibly  fixed,  which  we  may 
regard  as  independent  of  the  temperature  of  the  medium  in 
which  they  live.  These  bodies  are  m  some  degree  foci  of  con- 
stant heat,  like  burning  bodies  in  which  the  combustion  has  be- 
come uniform.  We  may,  then,  from  the  preceding  remarks,  pre- 
dict and  regulate  with  more  exactness  the  rise  of  temperature 
in  places  where  a  great  number  of  persons  are  assembled.  If  we 
observe  there  the  height  of  the  thermometer  under  given  circum- 
stances, we  may  determine  beforehand  what  may  be  its  height, 
if  the  number  of  persons  assembled  in  the  same  place  becomes 
much  greater."* 

When  any  point  of  a  body  is  heated,  the  heat  diffuses  itself  by 


*  Thiorie  Analytique  de  la  ChaUur.     Paris,  1822,  p.  74. 
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condtictioriy  passing  to  the  nearest  particles,  and  from  them  to  every 

Sart  of  the  body.  Hence  it  becomes  an  interesting  problem  to 
etermine  in  what  directions,  and  with  what  velocities,  heat  pro- 
5 agates  itself  in  bodies  of  different  kinds,  and  of  different  shapes, 
'he  French  Academy  of  Sciences  had  so  long  ago  as  1736, 
made  this  problem  the  subject  of  a  prize.  It  was  required  to  de- 
termine the  nature  and  propagation  of  fire^  the  word  Jire  (feu) 
being  then  used  in  place  oi  caloric  or  heat.  M.  Arago  has.  given 
us  a  very  lively  and  interesting  account  of  the  competition  for 
this  prize.  Five  competitors  appeared,  and  three  of  them  were 
crowned,  to  use  the  academic  language.  The  Academy  had 
declared  "  that  the  question  did  not  give  occasion  for  the  applica- 
tion of  geometry."  Tlie  illustrious  Euler,  one  of  the  competitors, 
took  this  declaration  in  its  literal  meaning,  and  "  the  reveries," 
says  M.  Arago,  "  with  which  his  memoir  abounds,  are  not  re- 
lieved by  any  of  those  brilliant  discoveries  in  analysis — ^I  may  al- 
most say,  those  sublime  inspirations  which  were  so  famiHar  to 
him.  Fortunately  Euler  joined  to  his  memoir  a  supplement, 
really  worthy  of  him.  Father  Lozeran  de  Fiesc^  and  the  Cou7it 
de  Crequi  had  the  distinguished  honour  of  seeing  their  names  in- 
scribecl  beside  that  of  the  distinguished  geometer — although  it  is 
impossible  now  to  find  in  their  memoirs  any  species  of  merit,  not 
even  that  of  politeness,  for  the  courtier  stated  rudely  to  the 
Academy,  ^  that  the  question  which  they  had  raised^  interested  only 
the  curiosity  of  men:  ^^ 

Among  the  unsuccessful  candidates  we  find  the  names  of  Voln 
taircy  and  Madame  la  Marquise  du  Chatelet!  The  memoir  of 
Voltaire  was  distinguished  by  the  eloquence  and  precision  of  its 
style ;  and  being  decidedly  anti-Cartesian,  was  not  likely  to  have 
found  favour,  even  had  its  merits  been  greater,  with  a  scientific 
body  who  had  plunged  headlong  among  me  vortices  of  Descartes. 
The  work  of  thei  Marchioness  was  an  elegant  digest  of  all  the 
properties  of  heat  then  known ;  and  contained  also  several  sug- 
gestions of  experiments — among  which  we  may  enumerate  that 
m  which  Sir  W .  Herschel  determines  the  heat  of  different  parts 
of  the  spectrum,  both  within  and  without  its  luminous  termi- 
nation. 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  towards  the  solution  of  the 
academical  problem,  was  made  by  the  celebrated  Lambert,  who 
proposed  to  ascertain  the  permanent  temperature  of  a  prismatic 
bar  of  metal  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  constant  and  durable 
heat.  The  parts  of  the  bar  nearest  the  fire  are  first  heated,  the 
heat  passes  onward,  till,  after  a  short  time,  each  part  acquires  the 
greatest  heat  which  it  can  attain.  Hence  it  became  interesting 
to  determine  the  ratio  between  the  temperatures  of  different  points 
of  the  biir,  and  theit  distances  from  the  heating  focus.     Lambert 
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succeeded,  both  by  the  calculus  and  experiment,  in  ascertaining 
that  if  the  distance  from  the  focus  of  heat  were  represented  by 
logarithms,  the  temperatures  themselves  would  be  expressed  by 
their  corresponding  numbers.*  In  order,  however,  to  make  a 
complete  analysis  of  the  elements  of  the  question,  Fourier  found 
it  necessary  to  introduce  into  the  calculus  the  dimensions  of  the 
bar.  It  had  been  found,  for  example,  by  experiment,  that  a  bar  of 
iron  heated  at  its  extremitv,  could  not  acquire  at  the  distance  of 
six  feet  from  the  focus  at  that  extremity,  a  temperature  of  an  oc-* 
togesimal  degree;  for,  in  order  to  produce  tnis  eflFect,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  heat  of  the  focus  should  greatly  exceed  that 
of  melted  iron  :  But  this  result  depends  on  the  thickness  of  the 
bar  employed.  If  it  had  been  greater,  the  heat  would  have  been 
propagated  to  a  much  greater  distance,  "  that  is,"  says  Fourier, 
^*  the  point  of  the  bar  which  acquires  the  fixed  temperature 
of  one  degree^  is  as  much  farther  from  the  focus  as  the  bar  has 
•more  thickness,  other  conditions  remaining  the  same."t 

The  earliest  researches  of  Fourier  on  the  communication  of 
heat,  related  to  its  distribution  among  separate  masses.  The 
questions  regarding  continuous  bodies,  which,  strictly  speaking, 
proved  the  theory,  were  resolved  several  years  later,  and  the  the- 
ory itself  was  expounded,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  MS.  work  read 
to  the  Institute  of  France  at  the  end  of  1807.$  Additions  were 
successively  made  to  this  Memoir,  and  sent  to  the  same  body,  on 
the  difiusion  of  heat  in  a  prism  of  infinite  length,  on  its  emission 
into  spaces  devoid  of  air,  and  on  its  periodic  movement  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe.  In  reference  to  these  important  commu- 
nications, the  Institute  made  the  propagation  of  heat  the  subject 
of  the  great  mathematical  prize,  which  was  to  be  adjudged  in 
1812,  and  Fourier's  second  memoir  was  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  the  Institute,  on  the  28th  September  1811.  Fourier  gained 
the  prize ;  and  his  Memoir,  which  was  sent  to  be  printed  smiong 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Institute,  forms  his  Treatise  on  Heat,  which 
has  been  already  mentioned. 

The  commissaries  to  whom  this  Memoir  was  submitted,  were 
Laplace,  Lagrange,  and  Legendre ;  but  though  they  gave  the 
highest  praise  to  the  author,  yet  they  all  concurred  in  the  opi- 
nion that  they  perceived  some  difficulties  in  the  manner  by  which 
Fourier  had  arrived  at  his  differential  equations.     This  state- 


*  AmootoDB  made  a  very  remarkable  experiment  on  the  estabH^ment  of  heat 
m  a  bar  whose  extremity  was  maintained  at  a  constant  temperature ;  and  the  lo- 
ratrithmic  hiw  of  Lambert  was  confirmed  experimentally  by  M.  Biot  and  Count 
Mumford. 

t  Th^nie  Analytique  de  la  OAo^^r,  p.  64. 

t  An  extract  of  diis  Memoir  was  published  in  the  Bull,  de  la  Sociiti  PhUotnatique, 
1808,  p.  112. 
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ment^  which  was  not  supported  by  any  argument,  gave  great  an- 
noyance to  our  author.  He  considereait  unjust,  and  printed 
his  Memoir  without  changing  a  single  word  of  it. 

"  Nevertheless,"  says  M.  Arago,  "  the  doubts  expressed  by  the 
commissaries  of  the  Academy  constantly  recurred  to  his  memory. 
At  first  they  had  embittered  the  triumph  of  success,  and  when  these 
impressions  are  added  to  his  great  susceptibiUty,  they  explain  how  he 
at  last  viewed  with  a  certain  degree  of  displeasure,  the  efforts  of  geo- 
meters to  bring  his  theory  to  perfection.  Is  not  this^  gentlemen,  a 
singular  aberration  in  a  mind  so  elevated.  Our  colleague  must  have 
foigotten  that  it  is  not  the  lot  of  any  individual  to  carry  a  scientific 
question  to  its  completion ;  and  that  the  great  works  on  the  system  of 
the  world,  of  the  D'Alemberts,  the  Clairauts,  the  Eulers,  the  La- 
granges,  and  the  Laplaces,  in  immortalizing  their  authors,  have  con- 
tinued to  add  new  rays  to  the  imperishable  glory  of  Newton." 

The  researches  of  Fourier,  independent  of  their  native  value, 
have  found  an  interesting  applicMion  to  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant topics  of  geological  inquiry — ^the  igneous  origin  of  our  globe. 
Descartes,  Leibnitz,  Mairan,  Buffon,  and  Hutton,  had  regarded 
the  earth  as  having  been  originally  in  an  incandescent  state, 
while  others  had  adopted  the  idea,  that  it  had  a  constant  tem« 
perature,  varying  only  near  its  surface  with  the  heat  emitted  by 
the  sun.  These  views  were  supported  by  the  fact,  that  at  a  cer- 
tain depth,  the  thermometer  experiences  neither  a  diurnal  nor  an 
annual  variation.  Now,  it  has  been  shown  by  Fourier,  that  if 
the  earth  had  constantly  received  the  whole  heat  of  the  sun, 
there  will  be  a  certain  depth  at  which  the  temperature  is  con- 
stant at  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  that  this  solar  temperature,  as 
it  may  be  called,  varies  in  different  climates,  and  also  in  each 
country;  and  that  it  ought  to  be  always  the  same,  provided 
that  we  do  not  descend  to  great  depths,  compared  with  the 
radius  of  the  globe.  But  on  measuring  the  temperature  of 
rivers,  and  of  springs  issuing  from  different  depths,  it  is  manifest 
that  it  increases  downwards  at  the  rate  of  a  centesimal  degree 
for  every  70  or  100  feet ;  and  that  the  earth  has  a  heat  of  its  owrij 
being,  as  M.  Arago  expresses  it,  an  incrusted  aun^  the  high  tem- 
perature of  which  may  be  called  to  our  aid  when  we  require  to 
explain  geological  phenomena. 

under  these  circumstances,  it  became  a  curious  problem  to 
determine  the  influence  which  the  earth's  proper  heat  exercised 
over  animal  and  vegetable  life  upon  its  surface.  According  to 
Mairan,  Buffon,  andBailly,  this  internal  heat  exceeded  in  France 
that  yielded  by  the  sun,  twenty-nine  times  in  summer,  and  400 
times  in  winter ;  but  this  was  a  mere  conjecture,  which  the  ana- 
lysis of  Fourier  has  completely  disproved.  Having  discovered 
that  the  eojcess  of  temperature  at  the  earth's  surface  produced  by 
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the  internal  heat,  over  that  produced  hj  the  sun,  had  a  deter- 
minate relation  to  the  increase  of  temperature  at  different  depths, 
Fourier  found  that  thU  excess  did  fiot  exceed  the  thirtiet/i  part  of 
a  degree.  It  is  to  the  sun,  therefore,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
luxuries  of  our  climates ;  and  while  tnis  celestial  lamp  continues  to 
bum,  and  to  maintain  its  brightness,  summer  and  winter  will 
return  with  the  same  alternations  of  temperature  with  which  they 
are  now  distinguished.  From  the  theory  of  climates  Fourier 
made  the  still  bolder  step  of  determining  the  temperature  of  the 
celestial  spaces.  The  meteorologist  haa  conjectured  that  a  cold 
of  prodigious  intensity  must  rei^  even  in  the  upper  regions  of 
our  atmosphere,  and  still  more  in  the  celestial  spaces  beyond  it ; 
but  Fourier  has  determined,  in  a  Memoir,  which  by  some  fata- 
lity has  been  lost,  that  the  temperature  of  the  celestial  spaces 
through  which  the  planets  wheel  their  way,  is  not  lower  than  fifty 
or  sixty  degrees  hehw  zero — ^a  result  which  he  believed  was  correct 
to  within  eight  or  ten  degrees.  Among  the  other  valuable  pro- 
blems which  Fourier  has  solved,  M.  Arago  distinguishes  a  for- 
mula for  finding  the  value  of  the  secular  cooling  of  the  globe, 
and  determining  the  number  of  ages  which  have  elapsed  since  it 
began  to  cool  !* 

Such  is  a  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  scientific  labours 
which  occupied  the  leisure  hours  of  Fourier  while  he  was  Prefect 
of  the  Isfere.  The  return  of  the  Bourbons  had  not  disturbed  the 
quiet  of  his  studies ;  but  events  were  now  at  hand  which  tried  the 
stoutest  hearts,  and  put  in  peril  the  most  valuable  lives.  After 
his  escape  from  Elba,  Napoleon  arrived  at  Cannes.  When  the 
intelligence  of  this  event  reached  Grenoble,  the  principal  autho- 
rities assembled  at  the  hotel  of  the  Prefect.  Each  functionary 
pointed  out  the  difficulties  of  their  position,  without  finding 
the  means  of  overcoming  them.  It  was  at  last  agreed,  on 
the  suggestion  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Var,  to  have  recourse 
to  proclamations.  The  general  in  command,  and  the  Prefect, 
eacn  gave  in  his  project,  and  while  the   assembly  were   dis- 


♦  In  FoiirieT^s  tliebry  he  6oneeiv6d  the  permeahility  of  bodies  to  heat  to  he  eon- 
tiarU  in  every  point  of  the  body.  M.  Dohamel  has  recently  improved  the  analyti- 
cal representation  of  the  phenomena  by  supposing  that  there  are  in  any  mass 
three  rectangular  directions,  which  he  calls  the  principcd  axes  of  eonductibility, 
along  whicih  the  flow  of  heat  has  the  same  value  as  if  the  conductibility  were  con- 
stant, the  flow  being  a  maximum  along  each  of  these  axes,  and  varying  in  all  other 
directions  as  the  cosine  of  the  angle.  These  axes  have  an  interesting  analogy  with 
the  three  axes  of  rotation  discovered  by  Euler  ;  and  M.  Duhamel  has  shown  that 
they  are  characterized  by  the  same  analytical  conditions.  But,  what  is  very  im- 
portanty  he  has  rendered  the  fundamental  equation  as  simple  as  in  the  case  of 
variable  permeability,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  three  terms  of  the  second 
order  have  not  equal  co-efficients. — See  Comtb's  Cours  de  PhilosofhU  Positite, 
torn,  ii.,  sec.  30  and  31,  containing  an  interesting  account  of  Fourier's  discoveries. 
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puting  about  their  terms,  an  officer  of  gendarmes — an  old  sol- 
dier OT  the  Imperial  army — cried  out  unceremoniously,  "  Make 
haste,  gentlemen,  otherwise  all  this  deliberation  will  be  useless. 
I  speak,  believe  me,  from  experience.  Napoleon  is  always  very- 
near  the  couriers  which  announce  him."  Napoleon  was  indeed 
at  hand.  Two  companies  of  sappers  and  miners  who  had  been 
sent  to  cut  down  a  bridge  joined  their  former  general.  A  battalion 
of  infantry  did  the  same,  and  on  the  Glacis  of  the  place,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  crowds  who  thronged  the  ramparts,  the  whole  of  the 
5th  Regiment  of  the  line  assumed  the  tri-colour  cockade,  hoisted 
the  eagle,  the  witness  of  twenty  battles,  which  they  had  preserved, 
and  set  out  with  the  cry  of  vite  VEmpereur*  At  this  conjunc- 
ture General  Marchand  ordered  the  gates  of  the  city  to  be  shut, 
and  hoped  to  defend  it  with  the  engmeers,  the  artillery,  and  the 
detachments  of  infantry  that  continued  at  theif  post.  As  all  civil 
authority  had  now  disappeared,  Fourier  set  off  for  Lyons,  where 
the  Princes  of  the  blood  were  assembled, — a  step  which,  at  the 
second  Restoration,  was  charged  against  him  as  a  crime,  forgetting 
the  fact,  that  at  Grenoble,  as  in  every  other  place,  they  could 
not  even  oppose  the  shadow  of  a  resistance. 

"  It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,"  says  M.  Arago.  "  The  popu- 
lation and  the  soldiers  covered  the  ramparts.  Napoleon,  a  few  steps 
in  advance  of  his  little  body  of  troops,  approaches  to  the  gates — he 
knocks — (be  assured,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  not  a  battle  I  am  going  to 
describe) — he  knocks  with  his  snuff  box  !  *  Who's  there,'  cries  the  officer 
on  gaard.  *  It  is  the  Emperor !  Open  I'  *  Sire,  my  duty  forbids  me.' 
*  Open,  I  tell  yon ;  I  have  no  time  to  lose.'  '  But,  Sire,  even  if  I  were 
willing  to  open^  I  could  not ;  the  keys  are  with  Greneral  Marchand.' 
'  Gk),  then,  and  seek  them.'  '  I  am  certain  that  he  will  reftise  them.' 
^  K  the  general  refuses  them,  teU  him  thcUltvill  cashier  him.*  These  last 
words  petrified  the  soldiers.  For  two  days  hundreds  of  proclamations 
had  described  Bonaparte  as  a  wild  beast,  whom  it  was  necessary  to 
surround  without  mercy — ^they  commanded  every  body  to  attack  him, 
and  yet  this  man  threatened  to  cashier  the  general.  The  simple  word 
cashier  effaced  the  feeble  line  of  demarcation  which  separated  for  an 
instant  the  old  soldiers  and  the  young  recruits ;  and  a  word  placed  the 
garrison  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  Emperor." 

Fourier  carried  to  the  Princes  at  Lyons  the  news  of  the  rapid 
advance  of  Napoleon,  of  the  revolt  of  the  regiment  commanaed 
by  Labedoy^re,  and  of  the  expressions  of  attachment  to  their 
former  master  which  he  had  witnessed  during  his  journey.  The 
Count  d'Artois  received  the  Prefect  very  ungraciously.  He  con- 
sidered Napoleon's  arrival  at  Grenoble  as  impossible ;  and  ^^  with 
regard  to  your  other  statements,"  said  he,  "  as  to  the  revolt  of  the 
troops  ana  the  hoisting  of  eagles — ^I  do  not  suspect  your  good  faith, 
— but  yemr  terror  must  have  deceived  you.    Return,  then,  Mr. 
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Prefect,  without  delay  to  Grenoble.  You  must  answer  for  the 
city  with  your  head."  Fourier  had  scarcely  left  Lyons  when  he 
was  arrested  by  the  hussars,  and  carried  to  Bourgoin,  Napoleon's 
head-quarters.  The  Emperor,  stretching  over  a  large  map,  with 
the  compasses  in  his  hand,  said  to  him  on  his  entrance, — "  *  Oh  1 
M.  le  Prefet,  you  also, — will  you  declare  war  upon  me?'  *  Sire, 
my  oaths  have  made  it  a  duty.' — ^  A  duty,  say  you?  Do  you 
not  see  that  in  Dauphiny  nobody  is  of  your  opinion  ?  Don't 
imagine  that  your  plan  of  the  campaign  alarms  me  much.  I 
regret  only  to  see  among  my  enemies  an  Egyptian,  a  man  who 
had  eaten  with  me  the  bread  of  the  bivouac — an  old  Mend.  How 
could  you  forget,  M.  Fourier,  that  I  made  you  what  you  are  ?' " 

"  You  will  regret  with  me,  gentlemen,**  says  M.  Arago,  "  that 
timidity,  which  his  position  so  well  explains,  prevented  our  Colleague 
from  instantly  protesting,  and  protesting  too  in  the  strongest  manner, 
against  that  connexion  which  the  powerful  of  the  earth  are  so  con- 
stantly willing  to  establish  between  the  perishable  goods  of  which  they 
are  the  dispensers,  and  the  noble  fruits  of  the  intellect.  Fourier  was 
Prefect  and  Baron,  by  the  Emperor;  he  was  one  of  the  glories  of  France, 
by  his  own  genius.  On  the  9  th  of  March,  in  a  moment  of  irritation. 
Napoleon,  by  a  decree  dated  at  Grenoble,  ordered  Fourier  to  evacuate 
the  territory  of  the  seventh  military  division  within  the  space  of  five  days^ 
under  pain  of  being  arrested,  and  treated  as  an  enemy  of  the  nation!'^ 

If  this  threat  was  not  intended  to  protect  Fourier  against  the 
Bourbons,  the  feelings  which  dictated  it  did  not  continue  long, 
for,  on  the  I2th  March  1815,  Fourier  was  appointed  Prefect  of 
the  Rhone,  and  received  the  dimity  of  Count. 

Under  circumstances  of  so  nazardous  a  nature,  a  man  like 
Fourier  did  not  receive  with  much  pleasure  these  marks  of  Na- 
poleon's confidence ;  but  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  repel  them; 
and,  though  thus  honoured,  he  never  scrupled  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  truth,  even  in  the  trying  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
now  placed.  "  ^  What  think  you  of  my  enterprise?'  said  the 
Emperor  to  him,  on  the  day  when  he  left  Lyons.  ^  Sire,'  replied 
Fourier,  *  I  believe  that  you  will  fail.  If  you  meet  on  your 
route  a  fenatic,  everything  is  over.'  *  Bah  I'  replied  Napoleon, 
^  the  Bourbons  have  nobody  for  them — not  even  a  fanatic.  You 
have  seen  in  the  journals  that  they  have  outlawed  me  ?  I  will 
be  more  indulgent  myself;  I  will  be  content  with  putting  them 
outoftheTuilleriesl'" 

The  appointment  of  Fourier  to  the  prefecture  of  the  Rhone 
had  been  anxiously  desired  by  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Lyons, 
who  saw  the  advantage  of  having  such  a  magistrate  in  so  criti- 
cal a  juncture,  and  it  was  therefore  impossible  to  refuse  it ;  but 
the  high  principles  of  justice  and  moderation  by  which  his  con- 
.duct  had  always  been  regulated,  did  not  permit  him  in  such  times, 
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and  under  such  a  master  to  continue  long  in  office.  He  was  re^ 
called  on  ttie  12tli  of  May,  it  is  said,  because  he  would  not  not  lend 
himself  to  certain  acts  of  terrorism  which  Camot,  the  minister 
of  the  Hundred  Days,  had  ordered  him  to  inflict.  That  such  a 
step  should  have  been  taken  by  Camot,  his  colleague  in  the 
Academy,  and  his  brother  in  geometry,  was  very  improbable ; 
and  M.  Arago,  after  diligent  inquiry,  has  declared  that  in  this 
respect  the  memory  of  Camot  is  unimpeachable.  That  it  was 
the  act  of  a  higher  authority  we  can  scarcely  doubt.  After 
Fourier^s  return  to  Paris,  the  Emperor  noticed  him  in  the  crowd 
at  the  Tuilieries.  He  informed  him,  in  a  friendly  tone,  that 
Camot  would  explain  to  him  why  his  restoration  to  the  prefec- 
ture of  the  Rhone  had  become  indispensable,  and  he  promised 
that  he  himself  would  attend  to  his  interests,  as  soon  as  military 
afiairs  would  allow  him  some  leisure.  The  events  of  May  and 
June,  however,  deprived  Napoleon  of  the  power  of  serving  his 
friend,  and  again  involved  our  author  and  many  of  his  colleagues 
in  circumstances  of  perplexity  and  danger. 

On  the  second  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  which  Providence 
seems  to  have  permitted  in  order  to  give  a  double  proof  that  they 
were  unfit  to  reign,  Fourier  took  up  his  residence  m  Paris,  with- 
out employment,  and  naturally  anxious  about  the  future : — 

"  The  man/'  says  M.  Arago,  **  who  for  fifteen  years  administered  a 
great  department,  and  who  directed  the  most  expensive  works, — who  in 
the  affair  of  the  marshes  of  Burgundy  had  to  stipulate  with  individuals, 
communes,  and  companies  for  so  many  millions,  did  not  now  possess 
twenty  thousand  francs  of  capital.  This  honourable  poverty, — associa- 
tions the  most  interesting, — services  the  most  glorious,  could  obtain  no 
sympathy  from  ministers,  at  that  time  surrendered  to  foreign  caprice 
and  to  political  rage.  The  demand  of  a  pension  was  rejected  with 
brutality.  But  let  us  take  courage.  France  will  not  have  to  blush 
for  having  left  in  want  one  of  her  most  illustrious  citizens.  The  Pre- 
fect of  Paris — ^I  am  mistaken,  gentlemen,  if  a  proper  name  is  here 
out  of  place — M,  de  Chalrol,  learned  that  his  former  professor  at  the 
Polytechnic  School, — that  the  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Institute  of 
Egypt, — that  the  author  of  the  Analytical  Theory  of  Heat  was  about 
to  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  earning  his  bread  by  private  teaching. 
The  idea  revolted  him.  He  was  deaf  to  the  clamours  of  faction, 
and  Fourier  received  from  him  the  office  of  superior  Director  of  the 
Statistical  Board  of  the  Seine,  with  a  salary  of  6000  francs.  I  felt, 
gentlemen,  that  I  ought  not  to  conceal  these  details.  The  sciences 
may  well  show  themselves  grateftil  towards  those  who  gave  them  pro- 
tecticm  and  support  when  there  was  danger  in  the  act>  without  being 
afraid  that  the  burden  will  ever  become  too  heavy." 

This  noble  act  of  liberality  will  preserve  the  name  of  M. 
Chabrol,  when  the  ministers  of  the  day  are  forgotten.    What 
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was  a  personal  kindness  to  Fonrier^  became  a  real  service  to  the 
State.  The  interesting  volomes  on  Statistics  published  by  the 
prefecture  of  the  Seine,  contain  many  valuable  memoirs  by 
Fourier,  which  have  given  a  new  character  and  a  powerfiil 
impulse  to  this  important  department  of  knowled^.  But  though 
he  was  thus  usefully  and  honourably  employed,  Fourier  did  not 
occupy  his  proper  sphere,  and  the  Acaaemv  of  Sciences  seized 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  lustre  of  his  name. 
Early  in  1816,  hehad  communicated  to  them  a  valuable  Memoir 
On  the  Vibration  of  Elastic  Surfaces;  and  on  the  27th  May  of  the 
same  year,  an  opportunity  occurred  of  electing  him  a  Free  Aca- 
demician. Louis  XVlli.,  however,  misled  by  false  and  hostile 
statements  regarding  his  political  conduct,  reAised  to  sanction 
the  election;  and  uiough  the  influence,  the  solicitations,  and 
the  entreaties  of  persons  from  Dauphiny,  whom  circumstances 
detained  at  Paris,  might  probably  have  disarmed  authority — ^yet 
a  courtier  exclaimed,  that  they  were  about  to  give  an  amnesty  to 
the  Civil  Lahedoyire !  This  word  decided  the  fate  of  Fourier; 
and,  as  M.  Arago  observes,  "  the  ministers  of  Louis  XV  111. 
decreed,  that  one  of  the  most  learned  men  in  France  should  not 
belong  to  the  Academy,  and  that  a  citizen,  the  friend  of  every 
distinguished  person  that  the  capital  contained,  should  be  pub- 
licty  branded  with  reprobation  I" 

This  system  of  persecution,  however,  did  not  last  long.  A 
vacancy  having  takenplace  in  the  Section  of  Physics,  the  Academy 
unanimously  elected  Fourier.  The  King,  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  charges  against  him,  confirmed  the  appointment ;  and 
when  the  Academy  again  elected  him  in  1822  to  ml  the  important 
office  of  Perpetual  Secretary  to  the  Listitute,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Delambre,  the  royal  approbation  was  readily  given.  The 
Government  even  went  so  far  as  to  offer  him  the  direction  of 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts ;  but  he  had  the  good  taste  to  refuse 
it.  On  the  death  of  Lemontey,  in  1827,  the  French  Academy 
enrolled  him  in  their  body,  where  the  sciences  were  already  re- 
presented by  Laplace  and  Cuvier.  In  the  same  year  he  suc- 
ceeded Laplace  as  President  of  the  Council  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Polytechnic  School ;  and,  after  the  fall  of  M.  Villele's 
ministry,  he  was  named  a  member  of  the  commission  established 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  for  granting  encouragement  to 
learning.  The  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  and 
other  Academies,  hastened  to  honour  their  foreign  lists  with  his 
name ;  and  Fourier  thus  found  himself,  after  so  much  disastrous 
change,  in  the  very  position  for  which  he  was  destined — ^the 
conjomt  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  Institute  along  with  the 
illustrious  Cuvier,  and,  as  the  Eloges  of  Delambre,  Breguet, 
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Charles,  and  Herschel,  prove,  not  inferior  to  the  great  naturalist 
in  that  high  eloquence  and  literary  taste,  which  are  indispensable 
in  the  biographer  of  illustrious  men. 

To  his  more  solid  accomplishments,  Fourier  added  powers  of 
conversation  of  a  veiy  fascinating  kind.  His  great  general 
knowledge,  the  eventful  character  of  his  life,  and  the  various 
persecutions  to  which  he  had  been  subject,  afforded  topics  inter- 
esting and  inexhaustible.  M.  Arago  has  recorded  an  example 
of  the  fascination  which  he  exercised  over  his  company,  in  so 
graphic  and  striking  a  manner,  that  we  capnot  withhold  it  from 
our  readers. 

"We  were  seated  at  the  same  table,*'  says  M.  Arago.  "The 
guest  whom  I  separated  from  him  was  an  old  officer.  Our  Colleague 
learned  this ;  and  the  question,  '  Have  you  been  in  Egypt  f '  served 
to  bring  them  into  conversation.  The  answer  was  in  the  affirmative. 
Fourier  hastened  to  add,  '  With  regard  to  myself,  I  remained  in  that 
magnificent  country  tiU  its  evacuation.  Though  a  stranger  to  the 
profession  of  arms,  I  fought  in  the  midst  of  our  soldiers,  against  the 
insurgents  of  Cairo ;  I  had  the  honour  to  hear  the  cannon  of  HeliO' 
polia"  From  this  there  was  but  one  step  to  give  an  account  of  the 
battle.  This  step  was  soon  taken,  and,  behold  four  square  battalions 
forming  themselves  in  the  plain  of  Qouhbeh,  and  manoeuvring  at  the 
bidding  of  the  illustrious  geometer  with  the  most  admirable  precision. 
My  neighbour,  with  his  ear  on  the  watch — ^his  eyes  immovable — 
his  neck  extended — Glistened  to  the  recital  with  the  most  intense  inter- 
est. Not  a  syllable  escaped  him ;  and  one  might  have  sworn,  that 
this  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  heard  of  these  memorable  events. 
After  having  remarked  the  effect  which  he  had  produced,  Fourier 
returned,  with  still  more  detail,  to  the  principal  battle  of  these  great 
days — to  the  taking  of  the  fortified  village  of  Mattaryeh — to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  two  feeble  columns  of  French  grenadiers  across  the  ditches 
heaped  with  the  dead  and  the  wounded  of  the  Ottoman  army. 
'  Ancient  and  modem  generals !'  exclaimed  our  Colleague,  '  have 
sometimes  spoken  of  similar  acts  of  prowess ;  but  it  was  in  the  hyper- 
bolic language  of  the  Bulletin :  Here  the  fact  is  substantially  true : 
it  is  as  true  as  geometry.  I  feel,  too,'  added  he,  ^  that  to  meike  you 
believe  it,  would  require  all  my  testimony !'  *  Do  not  disturb  your- 
self on  this  point,'  replied  the  officer,  who  at  this  moment  seemed  as 
if  he  had  started  from  a  long  dream.  ^  I  can,  at  least,  guarantee 
the  correctness  of  your  recital.  It  was  I  who,  at  the  head  of  the 
grenadiers  of  the  13th  and  the  85th  demi-brigade,  crossed  the  en- 
trenchments of  Mattaryeh,  and  passed  over  the  bodies  of  the  Janissa- 
ries.' My  neighbour  was  General  Tarayre ;  and  it  is  easier  to  con- 
ceive than  to  express  the  effect  of  the  few  words  which  he  uttered. 
Fourier  became  conftised  in  his  apologies,  while  I  reflected  on  that 
fascination  and  power  of  language  which,  for  nearly  half  an  hour, 
had  so  far  entranced  a  celebrated  general,  as  to  make  him  forget  the 
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part  which  he  had  played  in  the  combat  of  the  giants,  which  was 
related  to  him." 

Fourier  was  naturally  endowed  with  a  vigorous  constitution. 
When  he  was  in  Egypt  and  at  Grenoble  he  experienced  some 
serious  attacks  of  aneurism  in  the  heart ;  but  in  the  interval  his 
general  health  was  good,  if  we  except  some  slight  rheumatic 
aflFections  which  induced  him,  even  in  the  dog-days,  to  wear  a 
dress  which  would  have  suited  an  arctic  climate.  "  I  am  sup- 
posed," he  used  to  say,  smiling,  ^*  to  be  corpulent ;  but  I  assure 
you  there  is  much  to  be  deducted  from  this  opinion.  Were  I,  like 
an  Egyptian  mummy,  to  be  submitted,  which  may  God  avert,  to 
the  operation  of  unswathing,  there  would  be  found  for  a  residue 
but  a  very  delicate  frame."  After  he  had  settled  m  Paris,  he 
was  afflicted  with  frequent  suffocations,  which  sufficiently  indi- 
cated their  cause^  and  which  the  skill  of  his  celebrated  friend  and 
physician.  Baron  Larrey,  was  unable  to  remove.  A  fall  which 
ne  met  with  on  the  4th  May  1830,  while  descending  a  stau', 
accelerated  the  progress  of  this  incurable  disease.  On  the  16th 
May  1830,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he  experienced  a 
severe  attack,  which  was  more  serious  than  he  himseff  believed ; 
for  after  he  had  thrown  himself  upon  a  bed,  he  begged  his  young 
friend  M.  Petit,  who  acted  as  his  physician,  not  to  go  far  away, 
as  he  wished  to  have  some  conversation  with  him.  He  had 
no  sooner  uttered  these  words,  than  he  called  out,  "  Quick,  quick, 
some  vinegar;  I  am  fainting."  In  an  instant  this  great  man  breath- 
ed his  last,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  events  of  the  life  of  Fourier,  our  readers  will  have 
already  recognized  his  splendid  talents — ^his  profound  acquire- 
ments as  a  mathematician  and  a  natural  philosopher — his  devo- 
tion to  the  interests  of  knowledge  and  humanity — ^his  patriotism 
when  deeds  alone  could  display  it,  and  his  uprightness  and  love 
of  justice  as  an  active  ftmctionary  of  the  State; — but  it  is  only 
from  the  testimony  of  those  who  were  honoured  with  his  friena- 
ship  and  enjoyed  his  society,  that  we  can  form  a  just  and  full 
estimate  of  so  remarkable  a  man.  M.  Arago  has,  m  the  follow- 
ing eloquent  passage,  depicted  the  character  of  his  Colleague  : — 

"  This  cruel  event  is  too  recent,  gentlemen,  to  render  it  necessary 
that  I  should  speak  at  present  of  the  profound  grief  which  was  felt  by 
the  Institute  at  the  loss  of  one  of  its  most  remarkable  members; — or  of  the 
obsequies  where  so  many  men  of  different  kinds  of  opinions  united  in 
the  common  sentiment  of  veneration  and  regret  around  the  lifeless  re- 
mains of  Fourier  ; — or  of  the  Polytechnic  Sdiool  joining  the  procession 
in  a  body  to  do  homage  to  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  celebrated  pro- 
fessors ; — or  of  the  words  which  over  his  tomb  painted  so  eloquently 
the  profound  mathematician — the  writer  full  of  taste — the  honest  admi- 
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nistrator— the  good  citizen—and  the  devoted  friend.  We  shall  men- 
tion only  that  Fourier  belonged  to  all  the  principal  learned  societiea 
in  the  world,  and  that  they  participated  with  the  most  affecting  unani- 
mity in  the  grief  of  the  Academy,  in  the  grief  indeed  of  all  France — 
a  striking  proof  that  in  the  present  day  the  republic  of  letters  is  not  an 
empty  name !  What,  then,  is  wanting  to  the  memory  of  our  Colleague  ? 
A  successor  more  skilful  than  I  have  been,  to  grasp  and  place  in  re- 
lief the  different  phases  of  a  life  so  varied,  so  laborious,  and  so  glori- 
ously associated  with  the  grand  events  of  the  most  remarkable  epoch 
of  our  history.  The  scientific  discoveries,  fortunately,  of  the  illus- 
trious Secretary  have  nothing  to  dread  from  the  insufficiency  of  his 
biographer.  My  purpose  will  be  completely  gained,  if,  notwithstand- 
ing the  imperfection  of  my  sketches,  each  of  you  have  understood  that 
the  progress  of  general  and  terrestrial  physics  and  of  geology  will 
only  more  and  more  multiply  the  fertile  applications  of  the  Analytical 
Theory  ofHeat^  and  that  this  work  will  carry  down  the  name  of  Fou- 
rier to  the  remotest  posterity." 

The  interesting  Memoir  which  we  have  thus  analyzed,  and  the 
deeds  of  glory  and  of  shame  which  we  have  recorded,  present  to 
us,  as  individuals  and  as  a  people,  topics  of  grave  consideration. 
If  in  the  life  of  one  man,  and  that  man  a  recluse  philosopher,  the 
elements  of  revolution  have  worked  with  such  fearful  agencies, 
how  wild  must  have  been  their  play  when  they  leavened  the  huge 
mass  of  a  sensitive,  an  intellectual,  and  a  powerful  nation  I  The 
history  of  France,  of  her  intestine  broils,  and  her  military  struggles 
does  not  reveal  to  us  in  their  massive  aggregate  the  horrors  of  the 
Revolution.  In  the  physical  volcano  we  see  the  furnace  of  its 
crater,  and  the  blazing  missiles  which  it  ejects ;  we  hear  its  bel- 
lowingsj  and  we  feel  its  earthquakes ;  but  we  know  little  of  the 
Fire-King  that  directs  its  flames — of  its  burning  chasms — of  itft 
red-hot  caverns,  or  of  its  boiling  cauldrons,  where  millions  of 
living  things  perish,  and  are  tossed  into  the  air,  as  if  the  powers  of 
inorganic  nature  were  displaying  their  giant  supremacy  over  the 
instinct  and  intelligence  of  organic  life. — So  is  it  in  the  volcanic 
outburst  of  earthly  passion :  Kindled  by  injustice — ^inflamed  by 
the  insolence  of  office — and  cramped  and  controlled  by  aA  iron 
despotism,  it  nurses  in  secret  its  wild  revenge,  till,  lashed  into 
fury,  it  pours  forth  against  the  oppressor  its  lava  flood  of  retri- 
bution and  of  crime  !  Thus  intrenched  in  power,  guilt  becomes 
the  avenger  of  guilt,  and  in  the  ^'  game  of  mutual  homicide"  the 
patriot  and  the  sage  fall — ^the  citizen  perishes  on  his  hearth,  and 
the  peasant  in  his  field.  But  even  in  this  general  picture  how 
little  do  we  see  of  local  atrocities,  of  domestic  feuds,  or  of  in- 
dividual misery.  The  page  of  history  neither  paints  nor  records 
the  parent's  anguish,  or  the  child's  alarm — the  summons  to  the 
conscript — ^the  panic  of  the  day  and  the  panic  of  the  night — the 
bayonet  glittering  in  the  foreground,  and  the  scaffold  looming  in 
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the  distance.  It  is  only  by  the  events  of  one  man's  life,  where 
unity  is  the  co-efHcient,  that  we  can  integrate,  in  fearfol  sununa^ 
tion,  the  infinitesimals  of  suffering  and  of  crime. 

But  while  the  life  of  Fourier  enables  us  to  estimate  the  horrors 
of  Revolution,  and  to  dread  their  recurrence,  it  exhibits  to  us  an 
array  of  distinguished  men  who  have  been  trained  in  its  school 
of  adversity,  and  of  purified  and  almost  perfected  institutions 
which  have  sprung  up  under  their  intellectual  control.  Nowhere 
in  the  Government  and  legislature  is  the  influence  of  mind  more 
distinctly  seen  than  in  France — ^nowhere  are  its  claims  to  rank 
and  to  ofiice  more  distinctly  recognized — ^nowhere  are  the  ap- 
pointments of  science  more  impartiaJly  and  justly  made — ^nowhere 
are  the  educational  and  literary  institutions  more  Uberally  sup- 
pprted;  and  nowhere  does  the  State  interfere  less  injuriously 
with  the  rights  of  conscience,  the  principles  of  toleration,  and  the 
demands  of  knowledge.  The  undue  privileges  of  rank  and  wealth 
have  disappeared,  and  with  them  the  oppression  and  the  discon- 
.^ent  whicn  they  engendered.  Mind  meets  mind  in  a  noble 
rivalry,  in  which  the  fame  of  the  individual  becomes  an  unit  in 
the  nation's  glory ;  and  that  intellectual  force  which  when  itself 
down,  and  acting  downwards,  disorganizes  and  crushes  all  that  is 
beneath  it,  now  raised  to  its  native  sphere,  becomes  the  ornament 
of  the  throne,  and  the  bulwark  of  the  State. 

Need  we  ask  if  Great  Britain  possesses  Institutions  like  these. 
— ^Where  have  we  a  National  System  of  Education  devised 
by  legislative  wisdom,  and  sustained  by  legislative  liberality? 
England  cannot  boast  even  of  its  skeleton,  or  of  its  shadow.  In 
one  place  we  see  the  schools  of  the  Chm'ch,  in  anotlier,  the 
schools  of  Dissenters,  and  throughout  the  kingdom  numerous 
©ptabhshments  founded  by  the  piety  and  munificence  of  our 
jEbrefathens-  In  Ireland  we  have  a  national  system  of  educatic^ 
which  the  nation  does  not  recognize^denounced  by  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  but  partially  accepted  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics. In  Scotland  we  have  a  system  of  parochial  schools,  paid 
by  the  heritors,  and  controlled  by  the  Establishment ;  yet  eject- 
ing teachers,  and  rejecting  candidates,  who  refuse  to  conform  to 
its  discipline  and  worship ; — and  everywhere  in  the  three  king- 
doms we  have  rival  seminaries — teaching  different  truths — ^incul- 
cating different  principles — and  educating,  in  political  and  reli- 
gious antagonism,  the  generous  youth  who  are  to  be  the  future 
instructors,  and  lawgivers,  and  defenders  of  the  empire. — Where 
axe  our  National  Universities — regulated  by  Parliamentary 
statute — strong  in  the  unity  of  their  doctrine  and  their  disci- 
pline— conferru^g  their  Uterary  honours  npon  the  men  that 
merit  them — ^inviting  to  their  chairs  of  office  the  genius  and 
learning  of  the  age,  and  seeking  no  other  test  but  that  of  fearing 
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Crod,  and  honouring  the  King?  Alasl  where  are  they  to  be 
fonnd  ?  Not  surely  in  the  two  noble  institutions  which  stand  in 
hoary  antiquity  and  unreformed  grandeur  on  the  Cam  and  the 
Isis — mighty  in  intellectual  power  and  glorious  memories — ^yet 
rejoicing  in  ancient  and  exclusive  privilege,  and  politely  shut- 
ting their  portals  against  every  class  but  their  own : — Not  in  the 
Colleges  of  the  metropolis,  chartered  by  the  State,  yet  depending 
on  the  casual  bounty  of  private  munificence  : — ^Not  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  admitting  to  its  offices  and  its  rich  Fellowships 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  nation  :  Certainly  not  in  the  Universi- 
ties of  Scotland — overborne  in  the  metropolis  by  the  incubus  of 
municipal  control ; — degraded  in  the  provinces  by  internal  abuse, 
and  ecclesiastical  domination  ;  and  impoverished  everywhere  by 
self-plunder,  or  national  parsimony. — ^We  do  recognize  them, 
however,  if  not  in  the  maturity  of  their  fruit,  at  least  in  the 
freshness  of  their  germ,  in  the  Irish  Colleges,  those  light- 
towers  of  knowledge  which  a  wise  Government  has  erected  in 
a  dark  land ;  and  which,  we  trust,  will  be  the  harbingers  of  a 
Grand  Intellectual  Reform^  conferring  the  noblest  of  all  political 
rights — ^the  franchise  of  a  liberal  and  religious  education  upon 
every  subject  of  the  British  empire. 

But  while  it  is  necessary  to  educate  our  youth  in  national 
institutions,  under  men  of  undoubted  genius  and  learning,  and 
with  a  high  yet  liberal  tone  of  religious  feeling,  there  is  yet 
another  duty  which  belongs  to  the  State — a  duty  which  it  owes  to 
the  world  as  well  as  to  itself.  The  arts  and  the  sciences  demand 
from  every  Government  a  more  than  paternal  care.  Statute 
cannot  create  them  by  its  enactments  :  nor  can  royal  patronage 
allure  them  by  its  favours.  They  must  be  the  slow  growth  of 
institutions  which  the  State  supports  and  the  Sovereign  honours. 
When  creative  genius  has  completed  its  apprenticeship  in  the 
schools,  it  must  develop  its  energies  in  the  closet  for  still  higher 
functions,  or  it  must  exhaust  them  in  the  ordinary  routine  of 
professional  labour.  Hence  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
endow  National  Institutions  like  the  Royal  Institute  of  France  and 
the  Imperial  Academies  of  Science  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin, 
where  men  of  the  highest  attainments  in  science,  literature,  and 
the  arts,  shall  be  incorporated,  and  unite  their  talents  in  advancing 
knowledge,  and  in  aioing  government  in  every  enterprise  where 
theoretical  or  practical  skill  is  required.  Such  has  been  the 
policy  of  almost  every  nation  in  Europe  but  our  own.  The 
Koyal  Societies  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  have  been, 
to  a  certain  degree,  substitutes  for  the  endowed  institutions  of 
the  Continent;  while  the  Geological,  the  Astronomical,  the 
Linnean,  and  other  Societies,  supply  the  defects  of  the  parent 
establishment.  But  noble  as  these  institutions  are — ^accomplished 
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as  are  the  men  that  guide  them,  and  valuable  as  are  the  trans- 
actions which  they  publish,  there  is  yet  a  want  of  unity  in  their 
eiForts,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  antagonism  in  their  pursuits. 
When  the  noble  patrons  of  science,  and  its  opulent  amateurs, 
stand  in  the  same  rank  with  its  highest  functionaries  and  its 
most  active  cultivators,  their  joint  action  must  be  feeble,  how- 
ever common  and  well-directed  be  its  aim.  A  heterogeneous 
body  is  as  defective  in  moral  as  it  is  in  physical  power ;  and 
there  is  a  reaction  among  its  elements,  wnich  tends  to  corrup- 
tion or  decay.  Cabals  will  arise — incapable  office-bearers  and 
unoualified  members  will  be  elected — a  system  of  favouritism 
will  spring  up — the  rewards  of  invention  and  discovery  will  be 
improperly  bestowed — and  men  of  high  principle  will  retire,  in 
disgust,  from  an  institution  thus  mismanaged  and  dishonoured. 

If  private  associations,  then,  thus  characterized,  have  hitherto 
failed  to  accomplish  what  national  institutions  everywhere  secure, 
how  unsuitable  must  they  be  in  the  present  day,  when  science, 
in  its  theoretical  and  practical  embrace,  has  grasped  all  the  great 
interests  of  the  State,  and  is  the  only  safe  guide  to  their  future 
development,  and  their  final  safety.  With  steam-ships  on  every 
sea — ^with  steam-power  in  every  farm  and  factory — with  a  system 
of  agriculture  leaning  upon  science  as  its  mainstay — ^with  a  netr- 
work  of  railways  demanding  for  their  perfection  the  highest 
efforts  of  mechanical  skill — ^the  time  has  doubtless  arrived  when 
Government  should  summon  to  its  aid,  and  unite  in  its  service 
all  the  theoretical  and  practical  wisdom  of  the  country.  An  in- 
stitution thus  composed  would  not  merely  combine  the  living 
talent  which  is  in  active  exercise  around  us :  it  would  concentrate 
whatsis  scattered,  and  rouse  what  is  dormant;  and  under  its  fos^- 
tering  wing,  as  the  Home  and  the  Temple  of  Science,  we  might 
expect,  wimout  the  excitement  of  a  revolution,  to  nurse  a  race  of 
sages,  like  the  Baillys,  the  Camots,  the  Cuviers,  and  the  Fou- 
riers  of  another  land — men  who  united  the  characters  of  the 
statesman,  the  hero,  and  the  philosopher,  and  who,  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  were  the  best  defenders  of  their  coimtry.  In  the 
erection  of  a  Temple  like  this,  our  present  patrons  ana  amateurs 
of  science  would  either  occupy  an  honorary  place  in  the  pediment 
which  adorns  it,  or  crown  as  ornamental  capitals  the  Corinthian 
pillars  upon  which  it  rests. 
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Art.  VI. — The  Dispatches  and  Letters  of  Vice-Admiral  Lord 
Viscount  Nelson;  with  Notes  by  SiR  Nicholas  Harris 
Nicolas,  G.C.M.G.    Vols.  I.— IV.  8vo.   London,  1844-45. 

We  do  not  know  any  edition  of  a  work  of  this  sort  better 
executed  than  this  is  on  the  whole ;  yet  we  know  no  other  such 
publication,  the  editor  of  which  is  more  liable  to  animadversion. 
So  lonff  as  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas  has  limited  himself  to  perform  his 
office  of  editor  J  he  has  been  eminently  successfiil,  and  his  industry 
deserves  praise ;  but  when,  led  away  by  admiration  for  his  hero, 
he   undertakes  to  defend  deeds  which  have  met  with  the  re- 

Erobation  of  men  of  all  parties  and  countries,  he  inflicts  a  severe 
low,  not  only  on  the  memory  of  his  hero,  but  on  his  own  judg- 
ment. We  say,  "  on  his  own  judgment,"  feeling  satisfied,  that,  had 
not  that  judgment  been  warped  by  a  bias  for  a  man  of  so  high  a 
reputation  as  Nelson,  Sir  Harris  would  have  been  the  last  man  to 
take  on  himself  the  awftd  responsibility  of  apologizing  for  con- 
duct which  has  stamped  an  indelible  stigma  on  Nelson's  name 
— conduct  which  made  his  most  distinguished  biographer  sav,  that 
^  to  palliate  it  would  be  in  vain ;  to  justify  it  would  be  wicked : 
there  is  no  alternative  for  one  who  will  not  make  himself  a  parti- 
cipator in  guilt,  but  to  record  the  disgraceful  story  with  sorrow 
and  with  shame."*  Thus  it  is  that  the  severity  of  history,  in  the 
case  of  so  renowned  a  man  as  Nelson,  is  almost  disarmed,  and 
his  crimes  extenuated  as  foibles  inseparable  from  human  nature, 
and  almost  forgiven,  if  not  forgotten.  But  when  a  man,  like  the 
editor  of  the  work  before  us,  is  so  far  dazzled  by  admiration  as  ta 
defend  atrocities  unequalled  in  Europe  in  our  times,  it  behoves  im- 
partial men  to  expose  the  futility  of  the  defence,  and  to  hold  up  to 
the  execration  of  all  honest  men  the  criminal.  It  is  only  by  the  fear 
of  posterity  and  of  infamy,  that  men  placed  by  circumstances  in  a 
position  which  enables  them  to  defy  with  impunity  the  lawsof  huma- 
nity, of  nations,  and  of  society,  can  be  deterred  from  breaking  them; 
it  IS  an  encouragement  to  future  atrocities,  to  uphold  those  of 
former  times.  The  more  illustrious  the  criminal,  and  the  more  re- 
spectable in  point  of  talents — and  still  more  in  point  of  character — 
the  advocate,  the  more  is  it  requisite  to  expose  the  misdeeds  of  the 
one  and  the  sophisms  of  the  other,  and  prevent  either  of  them  from 
lending  the  weight  of  their  names  to  the  defence  of  what  ought 


*  SouTHBx's  Life  of  Nelson,  chap.  vi. 
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to  be  abhorred*  National  honour,  and  consequently  national 
interest,  demand  it  equally.  Should  enormities  like  those  of  which 
Admirid  Nelson  was  guilty,  pass  unreproved,  then,  indeed,  the 
nation  miffht  be  said  ^^  to  make  herself  a  participator  in  his  guilt." 
Fortunat^y  for  the  honour  of  England,  this  cannot  be  said  o£ 
her.  Sucn  eminent  men  as  Southey,  Wrangham,  Brougham^ 
Fox,  Alison,  Foote,  James,  Brenton,  and  a  host  of  others,  have 
been  unanimous  in  casting  the  owrobrium  of  his  deeds  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  perpetrator.  Even  his  biographers,  Clarke  and 
M^Arthur,  men  not  particulaarly  scompulous  in  defending  their 
hero,  were  nearly  giving  him  up.  Of  all  the  distinguished  com- 
panion&*in-arm8  and  friends  of  Nelson,  some  of  whom  are  still 
alive,  not  one  has  had  the  courage  to  stand  up  for  him.  When 
Mr.  Fox,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  reproved  the  con- 
duct of  the  British  admiral,  not  a  minister  raised  ais  voice  in  his 
defence ;  and  when  Nelson  complained  so  bitterly  of  the  attack 
thus  made  on  him,*  thou^  faifi  complaints  were  communicated 
to  a  Cabinet  Minister,t  neither  the  Minister  nor  any  of  Nelson's 
friends  ventured  to  allude  to  the  subject  in  Parliament,  $  or  send 
what  he  supposed  his  defence  to  the  newspapers.  Sir  Nicholas 
H.  Nicolas  is  the  first  champion  of  name  who  undertakes  to  defend 
a  cause  which  no  one  hitherto  thought  defensible ;  and  flatters 
himself  with  "  the  exposure  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  falsehoods 
that  more  or  less  pervade  every  statement  an  the  subject."  §  These 
are  hard  words.  We  shall  show  that  they  are  utterly  uncalled  for; 
we  shall  prove  beyond  question  that  no  one  has  committed  more 
mistakes,  or  has  shown  himself  more  prejudiced,  than  the  learned 
editor  himself.  Far  from  us  to  think  him  liable  to  the  charge  of 
ignorance  or  falsehood  I  As  he  himself  publishes  the  docu- 
ments that  will  serve  to  convict  him,  it  is  clear  that  he  cannot 
be  liable  to  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  those  two  accusa- 
tions. 

Before  enteriE^  on  that,  the  most  important  part  of  our  subr 
ject,  we  shall  oflfer  a  few  observations  on  the  historical  value  of 
the  Letters  themselves,  and  on  the  edition  now  before  us.  There 
is  no  question  that  these  Dispatches   show  great  enthusiasm, 


•  Dispatches,  vol.  iv.  p.  232.     Clarke,  ii.  266. 

+  Clarke,  in  a  letter  to  Foote,  said  that  Nelson's  «  reasons  for  acting  as  he  did 
were  carried  by  Davison  to  Lord  Grenville." — Vindteation,  p.  46. 

X  Nelson  himself  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  20th  of  November, 
1 800,  but  he  forgot  to  notice  the  attack  on  his  character  from  such  a  man  as  Fox, 
in  such  a  place  as  the  House  of  Commons,  though  he  felt  whett  far  off  that  he  was 
•*  called  upon  to  explain  his  conduct,"  and  wished  to  be  set  right  by  others  in 
pubHc  opinion. 

§  Preface  to  vol.  .3,  p.  viii. 
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patriotism,  loyeltjy  courage,  and  determination  in  their  writer ; 
as  a  man,  np  to  a  certain  period  he  seems  to  have  been  a  good, 
son  and  a  good  husbands  To  his  friends  and  companionB^in^ 
arms  Nelson  was  warmly  attached,  so  &r  ajs  his  rather  svispi** 
cious  tempei^  and  uncommon  vanity  allowed  him ;  bis  finble  lot 
Lady  Hamilton  caused  him  to  be  guilty  of  vesry  unfair  conduct 
towards  those  whom  ^e  hated  the  more  for  hating  wron^d 
them  most  cruelly.  To  the  influence  which  that  woman  had 
over  him  must  be  attributed  the  sanguinary  and  ungenerous  sen- 
timents that  he  uttered  towards  the  enemies  of  his  country;  at 
all  events,  in  early  life  he  was  neither  so  Tirulent  against  them 
nor  so  certain  that  the  cause  for  which  he  fought  had  justice  on 
its  side. 

The  enthusiasm,  which  we  hare  observed  to  be  prominent  in 
Nelson's  character,  led  him  sometimes  to  express  himself  in 
such  terms  as  are  either  ridiculous  or  utterly  indefensible* 
Struck  by  the  horrors  which  attended  the  evacuation  of  Toulon^ 
he  says, — 

"  Then,"  on  the  troops  and  royalists  embarking,  *«  began  a  acen^ 
of  horror,  which  maybe  conceived,  not  described.  Th^  mob  bo^-; 
death  called  forth  all  its  myrmidons,  which  deftti^oyed^  the  miserable 
inhabitant  in  the  shape  of  swords,  pistols,  fire,  aaid  water.  Thousands 
are  said  to  be  lost.  In  this  dreadful  scene,  and  to  complete  misery 
abeady  at  the  highest.  Lord  Hood  was  obliged  to  (»rder  the  French 
fleet  to  be  set  on  fixe*"-*-Vol.  i.,  p.  342« 

This  jumble  is  the  effect  of  an  excited  imagination ;  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  consequence  of  inordinate  vanity.*  He  writes  to 
his  wife  : — • 

*^  I  have  JQst  received  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  picture,  in  a  box 
magnificently  set  with  diamonds ;  it  has  done  him  honour,  and  me  a 
pleasure  to  have  my  conduct  approved." — ^Vol.  iii.,  p.  381. 

On  another  occasion,  ^ving  vent  to  his  dissatia&ctum,  as  he 
often  does,  at  his  services  not  being  acknowledged  as,  in  his 
opinion,  they  deserved,  and  to  his  mar  that  they  will  go  unre- 
warded, he  says, — 

"  My  country,  I  trust,  will  not  allow  me  any  longer  to  linger  in 


*  Those  who  have  known  Nelson,  agree  in  saying  that  he  was  very  vain, — a 
weakness  not  seldom  allied  to  great  courage,  though  universally  supposed  incom- 
patible with  it.  General  Wolfe  was  very  vain.  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  will  not  be- 
Ueve  tliat  Nelson  once  exclaimed,  «  Westminster  Abbey  or  victor v,"  as  it  is  **  a 
gasconade  very  inconsistent  with  his  character,"  (vol.  ii.,  p.  342.)  Yet  it  is  re- 
corded that  the  same  idea  stnick  him  before  tlie  battle  of  the  Nile,— Clarke  and 
M' Arthur,  ii.  10.    Svo  edition. 
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want  of  that  pecuniary  assistance  which  I  have  been  fighting  the  whole 
war  to  preserve  to  her." — ^Vol.  ii.,  p.  436. 

But  what  follows  is  a  more  serious  escapade.  The  Bey  of 
Tripdi  was  supposed  to  have  turned  favourable  to  the  French, 
then  in  Egjrpt,  Nelson  writes  to  him  the  most  violent  letter, 
charging  him  with  having 

"  renounced  the  defence  of  the  true  Mussulman  faith,  and  joined  in 
a  new  alliance  with  the  French  infidels,  who  are  endeavouring  to  over- 
throw the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  worship  of  the  true  only  God  and 
his  Holy  Prophet.  ...  It  will  be  my  duty  to  join  with  the  Ad- 
miral of  the  Ottoman  fleet  in  chastising  those  enemies  of  the  true  faith 
and  of  the  Grand  Signior,"  &c. 

And  to  the  Consul  at  Tripoli,  he  says : — 

"  If  his  Highness  renounces  his  evil  counsellors,  and  retracts  in 
writing  and  in  due  form  any  treaty  he  may  unwittingly  have  entered 
into  against  the  Grand  Signior  and  the  true  faith  of  Mahomet,  it  will 
give  me  sensible  pleasure.  .  .  .  You  will  urge  this  point  with 
energy  and  delicacy,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the 
Grand  Signior  and  the  Mahometan  religion  that  we  are  called  upon  to 
defend.  .  .  .  You  must  take  care  that  the  Bey  must  always  sup- 
pose (what  is  true)  that  we  are  supporting  the  Grand  Signior  and  the 
Faith  against  atheists,  assassins,  and  robbers." — ^Vol.  iii.,  pp.  300  and 
301. 

It  would  appear  that  Bonaparte  and  Nelson  agreed  in  one 
single  point  dming  all  their  lives,  viz. — the  holiness  and  truth  of 
M^iomedanism  and  of  Mahomed,  and  the  claim  that  both,  the 
French  General  and  the  English  Admiral,  had  on  the  gratitude 
of  Moslems  for  supporting  that  true  faith  and  that  holy  prophet. 

As  it  was  after  his  intimacy  with  Lady  Hamilton  that  he 
penned  these  letters,  we  charitably  suppose  he  would  not  have 
written  them  before,  his  whole  conduct  being  certainly  altered 
after  that  fatal  acquaintance.  Nelson  undoubtedly  always  hated 
the  French,  but  as  Frenchmen  not  as  Republicans;*  but  it 
was  most  ungenerous  of  him  to  stigmatize  the  whole  army  in 
Egypt — that  army  that  numbered  amongst  its  officers  Desaix, 
Kleber,  Soult,  Berthier,  and  a  host  of  others — as  a  band  of 
assassins,  especially  when  he  knew  that  his  officers  and  seamen, 
when  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  were  well  treated, 
because  belonging  to  his   ship.     What  a  contrast  If      But   the 


*  «  I  hate  a  Frenchman.    They  are  equally  objects  of  my  detestation,  whether 

royalists  or  republicans — in  some  points,  I  believe,  the  latter  are  the  best/* Vol.  ii. 

p.  117.     This  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Clarke  called  **  most  commendable  hatred." 

+  «  My  officers  and  people  who  are  prisoners  in  France  are  exceedingly  well 
treated,  particularly  so  by  the  naval  officers  ;  and,  as  they  say,  because  they  belong 
to  the  Agamemnon,  whose  chai'acter  is  well  known  throughout  the  Republic." — iL 
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ferocity  which  he  displays  against  them  at  a  later  period,  is 
utterly  shocking : — 

"  At  Augusta,"  he  writes  on  the  28th  of  January  1799,  "  140 
French  arrived  from  Alexandria.  Eighty-two  were  killed  by  the 
people  on  the  20th,  the  rest  were  saved  by  a  Neapolitan  frigate. 
What  a  fool."— Vol.  iii.,  p.  242. 

Now  the  victims  were  not  there  as  enemies,  and  it  is  painful 
to  compare  Nelson's  brutal  joy  with  the  terms  in  which  an  un- 
doubted partizan  of  legitimate  government  and  an  adversary  to 
the  French — yet  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman — speaks  of  the 
same  event ; — 

'^  Two  events  only  caused  pain  to  honest  people  in  Sicily.  The  first 
was  that  a  Genoese  ship,  with  sixty-six  blind  or  wounded  French 
soldiers,  rQj;uming  from  Egypt,  having  touched  at  Augusta  in  Janu- 
ary,* the  populace,  who  thought  the  ship  might  carry  a  valuable  cargo, 
boarded  it,  and,  in  plundering  it,  murdered  forty-five  of  those  invalids. 
The  others  were  with  difficidty  saved  by  a  NeapoHtan  frigate  which 
chanced  to  be  there.     The  other  event,"  &c.f 

Having  heard  that  the  plague  had  attacked  the  French  army, 
he  writes — 

"  Thank  God,  the  plague  has  got  into  both  the  French  army  and 
into  their  shipping.  God  send  it  may  finish  these  miscreants." — ^iii., 
277. 

And  again,  at  a  later  period — "  The  plague,  thank  God,  has 
got  among  them," — (iv.  254) — thus  rejoicing  at  the  fulfilment 
of  the  mean  wishes  he  had  expressed  long  before,  speaking  of  the 
army  which  had  landed  in  Egypt : — 

"  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  army  will  be  destroyed  by  plague, 
pestilence  and  fiunine,  and  battle  and  murder,  which,  that  it  may  soon 
be,  God  grant"— Vol.  iii.,  p.  108. 

Had  Lord  Nelson  been  carried  away  by  a  sense  of  the  justice 
of  the  cause  in  which  he  was  embarked,  and  by  an  honest  con- 
viction that  the  extermination  of  the  French  was  as  just  as  it  was 
necessary,  one  might  find  some  palliation  for  the  applause  which 


124.  The  French  navy  are  afterwards  called  •*  miscreants," — (vol.  iii.  p.  459) — and 
such  other  choice  names  elsewhere.  The  garrison  of  Malta  are  **  scoundrels." — 
iv.  197. 

*  They  were  driven  into  Augusta  by  a  storm.  Bonaparte,  who  is  called  a  mur- 
derer, an  arch-thief,  and  such  other  names  by  Nelson,  set  at  liberty  the  emigrants 
who  were  driven  into  a  French  port  by  similar:  misfortune.  No  one  has  ever  called 
him  a  fool  for  that. 

t  The  event  here  going  to  be  related  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  subject.  Coppi^ 
Annali  (VIUUui^  tom.  iii.  p.  93.    The  work  was  published  at  Rome  in  1829. 
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he  bestows  on  the  horrible  means  of  destruction  to  which  he  hopes 
that  they  are  exposed.  But  he  was  not  misled  by  any  such  bias 
in  favour  of  that  cause.  He  was  always  of  opinion  that  the  best 
mode  of  putting  an  end  to  the  Republic  and  to  the  war,  was  not? 
to  interfere.     He  writes  in  1794 — 

"  I  am  still  of  opinion  it  (the  war)  cannot  last  much  longer ;  not  by 
the  French  having  an  absolute  monarchy  again,  but  by  one  leaving 
them  alone,  perhaps  the  wisest  method  we  can  follow. — i.,  855. 

And  in  1795— 

"  Pray  God  send  us  peace.  We  have  established  the  French  Re- 
public, which,  but  for  us,  I  verily  believe,  would  never  have  been 
settled  by  such  a  volatile  changeable  people.** — ^ii.,  117. 

He  relates  in  1796,  that  the  Dey  of  Algiers  would  not  make 
peace  with  the  Genoese  and  Neapolitans,  "for,"  said  hisHighness's 
envoy,  "  if  we  make  peace  with  every  one,  what  is  the  Dey  to 
do  with  his  ships  f  On  which  Nelson  exclaims,  "  What  a  rea- 
son for  carrying  on  a  naval  war  I  But  has  our  minister  a  better 
one  for  the  present  ?" — (ii.  236.)  Nor  was  he  slow  in  perceiving 
the  absurdity  of  subsidies,  for,  he  said,  "  poor  England  will  be 
drained  of  her  riches  to  maintain  her  allies,  who  will  not  fight 
for  themselves." — (i.  492.)  And  again,  "  I  very  much  believe 
that  England,  who  commenced  the  war  with  all  Europe  for  her 
allies,  will  finish  it  by  having  nearly  all  Europe  for  her  enemies." 
— (ii.  171.)  This  prediction  was  never  fulfilled,  whatever  the 
learned  editor  may  think  to  the  contrary  ;*  but  no  doubt  the 
time  came  when  nearly  all  Europe  was  against  England — and 
England  triumphed ;  the  war  did  not,  however,  finish  at  that 
penod. 

It  was  on  the  plea  of  maintaining  one  of  those  allies  "  who  would 
not  fight  for  himself,"  that  Nelson  rendered  himself  guilty  of 
crimes  unparalleled  for  their  baseness,  for  their  cruelty,  and  for 
their  consequences.  It  is  to  have  the  sentence  passed  on  him  by 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  civilized  world,  reversed,  that  the 
editor  of  his  Letters  has  entered  into  an  elaborate  examination  of 
all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  all  the  documents  bearing  on  it, 
which  he,  with  some  justice,  prides  himself  in  having  collected ; 
we  undertake  to  show,  from  those  very  documents  and  very  little 
else,  that  the  conduct  of  Nelson  was  even  worse  than  has  been 
hitherto  supposed,  and  that  in  attempting  to  defend  him,  the 


*  The  editor  makes  the  following  note  : — **  This  remarkable  prediction  was  not, 
however,  completely  fulfilled,  until  after  Nelson's  death."  The  war  against  Napo- 
leon and  France  did  not  end  after  Nelson's  death  till  1814,  when  all  Europe  was 
teith  England. 
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learned  editor  has  put  it  out  of  doubt,  that  Nelson  was  still  more 
criminal  than  has  been  previously  believed. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  premise  that,  on  his  return  from  the 
Battle  of  the  Nile,  Nelson  gave  way  to  the  passion  which  was 
kindled  before  for  Lady  Hamilton.  In  December  1798,  it  had 
peached  the  ears  of  Lady  Nelson  and  of  his  friends  in  England, 
as  we  find  from  a  letter  of  Davison — (vol.  iii.  p.  138) — ^who  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  Nelson  should  continue  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. But  it  was  too  late.  The  history  of  Lady  Hamilton  is 
well  known.  Remarkably  handsome,  attractive,  and  artful,  from 
the  lowest  station  in  which  she  was  born,  and  of  which  she  pre- 
served, to  a  ffreat  degree,  the  manners  and  language  to  her  last 
days,  she  had  been  taken  from  walking  the  streets  of  London, 
and  had  passed  throudh,  no  one  knows  how  many  hands,  to  those 
of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  English  minister  at  Naples,  who  made  her 
his  wife.  But  her  previous  life  was  in  the  way  of  her  being  re- 
ceived either  at  Court,  or  by  the  Neapolitan  aristocracy,  until  the 
power  she  had  acquired  over  Lord  Nelson,  even  before  the  battle 
of  the  Nile,  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Queen  of  Naples  for 
her  political  views,  and  Lady  Hamilton  became  not  only  a  fa- 
vourite, but  an  indecently  familiar  companion,  and,  if  the  word 
were  not  profened,  when  speaking  of  such  wretches,  the  friend  of 
the  Queen.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  the  king  of  Naples, 
unquestionably  urged  to  it  by  Nelson,  had  the  imprudence  to 
attack  the  French  in  the  Roman  States.  His  Majesty  was 
soon  driven  out  of  Rome,  of  which  he  had  possessed  himself,  and 
in  three  weeks  he  bravely  ran  away  from  Naples  to  Sicily,  on 
board  the  Vanguard,  commanded  by  Nelson,  leaving  his  conti- 
nental dominions  to  make  the  best  terms  they  could  with  the 
French,  who  soon  became  masters  of  the  kingdom,  and  orga- 
nized it  as  a  Republic.  The  whole  of  those  dominions  were 
lost  to  the  king ;  there  was  not  a  soldier  nor  a  banner  of  his  left ; 
and  a  king,  who  betrays  his  people  and  runs  away  from  them, 
when  they  press  him  to  stay  at  his  post,  as  the  Neapolitans  did,* 
absolves  them,  most  undoubtedly,  from  an  allowance  which  is 
only  the  counterpart  of  protection.  Francesco  Oaracciolo  com- 
manded a  Neapolitan  frigate  (the  Archimedes,)  which  escorted  the 
king,  and  went  with  him  to  Sicily,  whence  his  sovereign  allowed 
him  to  return  to  Naples,  the  repubUcan  government  having 


*  The  king  ran  away  on  the  20th  of  December  1 798.  It  was  only  on  the  22d  of 
January  that  the  French  entered  Naples.  Sir  W.  Hoste^  who  witnessed  the  tri- 
umphal return  of  the  king  of  Naples  to  his  continental  dominions,  wrote  to  his 
mother  in  Juno  1802  : — '*  It  must  appear  truly  ridiculous  to  every  one  to  see  the 
honours  of  a  triumph  given  to  a  man  who,  in  the  hour  of  danger^  had  basely  de- 
serted them." — Memoirt  and  Letters,  i.  180. 
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threatened  to  confiscate  his  property.  "  But  neither  the  king 
nor  he  himself  ought  to  have  imagined  that,  in  such  times,  a 
man  of  such  reputation  would  be  permitted  to  remain  inactive."* 
But  no  more  of  this  at  present. 

The  populace  in  the  mountains  excited  by  the  priesthood,  and 
led  by  them,  and  by  villains  who  had  escaped  &om  the  gallows 
for  the  most  horrid  crimes,t  had  taken  up  arms  for  the  kin^. 
Among  those  who  had  followed  the  king  to  Iralermo,  was  Fabrizio 
Rufib,  a  cardinal,  of  the  noble  and  most  loyal  house  of  Castelcicala. 
He  landed  thence  at  Bagnara,  one  of  the  feudal  possessions  of  his 
family,  where  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  all  the  refiise  of  society 
who  chose  to  follow  him — for  it  w^  only  the  lower  classes — those 
who  had  nothing  to  lose — who  were  on  the  side  of  the  Cardinal,} 
who,  in  the  name  of  religion  and  loyalty,  led  them  to  plunder  and 
murder  with  the  cross  and  the  royal  cockade  on  their  hats,  and 
usurping  the  name  of  "  Army  of  the  Faith,"  and  of  "  Christian 
Army,"  though  one  of  its  most  distinguished  leaders  was  known 
by  the  soubnqvst  of  Fra  Diavolo.§  It  was  this  army  that,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  English,  succeeded  in  conquering  the  kingdom 


•  Southet's  lAfe  of  Nelson,  cbap.  6. 

f  The  cruelties,  murders,  and  wholesale  slaughters  committed  hy  the  monsters 
here  alluded  to,  are  so  very  revolting,  that  our  readers  would  he  disgusted  were 
we  to  attempt  to  record  any.  Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  most  barbarous  nations 
can  be  found  surpassing,  and  seldom  anything  equalling,  the  conduct  of  the  allies 
of  Lord  Nelson  and  of  his  heroes.  Their  .assassinations,  not  discouraged  by  Ihe 
Admiral  and  his  friends,  pass  uucondemned  and  smiled  at  by  the  apologists  of  Lord 
Nelson.  The  following  is  a  case  of  simple  murder,  one  of  the  mildest  by  far  of 
those  days,  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  times  and  of  the  men.  Nelson  writes  to 
Lord  St.  Vincent  a»  follows  : — **  Our  friend  Troubridge  had  a  present  made  him 
the  other  day  of  the  head  of  a  Jacobin,  and  makes  an  apology  to  me,  the  weather 
being  too  hot,  for  not  sending  it."  The  head  was  sent  by  the  assassin  to  Trou- 
bridge, with  what  is  simp]y  called  '<  a  curious  letter,"  dated  Salerno,  26th  April 
1799,  of  the  following  tenor : — ^  Sir,  As  a  faithful  subject  of  my  king  Ferdinand 
IV.,  whom  God  preserve,  I  have  the  glory  of  presenting  to  your  Excellency  the 
head  of  D.  Charles  Granozio  di  Giffoni,  who  was  employed  in  the  administration 
directed  by  the  infamous  commissary  Ferdinand  Ruggi.  The  said  Granozio  was 
killed  by  me  a»  he  was  running  away.  I  beg  your  Excellency  would  accept  the  said 
head."  (Nblson's  Dispatches,  vol.  iii.  348.)  Now  his  Excellency  did  accept  of  the 
head.  He  laughed  at  the  deed,  and  wrote  on  the  letter,  «  A  joUy  fellow,"  and  talked 
jocularly  of  sending  it  on  to  his  superior  and  friend  for  his  amusement ! 

4:  ^  At  Naples  all  the  lower  orders  are  loyal  and  attached  to  their  sovereigns,  and^ 
indeed,  so  they  are  in  the  provinces  ;  for  this  war  presents  the  very  extraordinary 
circumstance  of  the  rich  taking  the  road  for  the  destruction  of  property,  and  the 
poor  protecting  it"— Vol.  iii.  p.  324. 

§  *  Ruffo's  army  consisted  of  a  motley  tribe  of  Calabrese  royalists,  galley  slaves, 
and  criminals  from  the  gaols,  and  banditti,  from  the  south  to  the  north  of  the  king- 
dom."— Clarke  &.  M'Arthub,  iL  256. 

<*  Captain  Troubridge  has  given  a  portion  of  that  spirit  he  so  eminently  possesses 
to  all  who  communicate  with  him.  The  Great  Devil  [he  meant  Fra  Diawlo']  who 
commands  a  portion  of  the  Christian  army,  has  been  on  board  the  Culloden,"  &.c. — 
D'upcUckes  ofLoBS)  Nelson,  iii.  340.    Observe  here  an  aasasBin  receiving  his  inspi- 
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of  Naples  for  its  king,  after  the  French  had  been  t)bliged  to 
withdraw  from  it. 

The  governnxent  which  had  been  formed  in  the  king^s  absence, 
had  retired,  towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  into  the  Castelnuovo 
and  Castel  dell'  Ovo,  the  French  under  the  command  of  a  scoun- 
drel of  the  name  of  Mejean,  having  possession  of  Castel  Sant' 
Elmo,  the  only  one,  in  fact,  which  can  be  well  defended,  particularly 
when  the  other  two  are  in  friendly  hands.  We  now  come  to  the 
most  important  part  of  these  transactions,  into  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  enter  minutely,  to  understand  all  the  otherwise  incredible 
infamy  of  Nelson's  conduct. 

We  are  informed*  that  on  the  10th  of  June,  1799,  Ferdinand, 
king  of  Naples,  hearing  that  the  populace  were  in  his  favour  in 
the  capital,  determined  to  send  his  eldest  son  and  a  body  of  troops 
of  the  line  to  assist  hispartizans  in  recovering  it. 

"  This  measure,  however,"  says  a  letter  of  the  king  to  Nelson,  "  with- 
out your  valuable  assistance  and  direction,  cannot  produce  the  neces- 
sary result.  I  have  recourse,  therefore,  to  you,  my  Lord,  to  obtain  both 
the  one  and  the  other,  so  that  (if  God  will  bless  your  efforts  and  ours,) 
this  kingdom  being  speedily  delivered  from  the  scourge  it  has  experi- 
enced, it  may  henceforward  be  in  a  condition  to  perform  the  engage- 
ments contracted,  which  duty  and  reason  prescribe.  I  send,  therefore, 
a  copy  of  the  instructions  I  give  to  the  superior  Generals,  and  which 
I  forward  to  those  on  the  Continent.  At  the  head  of  these  I  have 
placed  my  son,  whom  I  trust  to  your  friendly  assistance,  so  that  his  first 
steps  in  his  present  critical  career,  which  he  will  have  to  run,  may  be 
guided  by  your  wise  advice,  requesting  you  not  only  to  help  him  with 
your  powerfiil  aid,  but  that  you  will  alwaysf  act  principally,  *as  your 
forces  are  the  true  means  and  support  on  which  I  rest  my  future 
hopes,  as  they  have  hitherto  been  my  safety.  .  .  .  The  powerful  and 
distinguished  fleet  with  which  you  will  support  the  expedition,  leads 
me  to  flatter  myself  with  that  happy  result  which  will  especially  de- 
pend upon  it.  .  .  When  therefore  .  .  .  you  shall  judge  necessary  to 
•  employ  actual  and  powerM  force,"  &c.  (iii.  492.) 


rations  from  an  English  captain  in  the  Navy — an  assassin  nicknamed  the  Devil, 
commanding  a  "  Christian  army," — and  all  this  in  joke  !  This  villain  [Fra  Diavolo] 
the  editor  of  Nelson's  Dispatches,  'calls  <*  a  Calabrese,  who  distinguished  himseu 
in  the  Royal  cause,*'  (iii.  340.) 

*  We  quote  the  letter,  but  we  believe  it  apocryphal ;  we  may  allow,  because  it  is 
of  no  consequence,  that  such  a  letter  may  have  at  the  time  been  written,  but  we 
say  that  the  king  of  Naples  was  incapable  of  writing  it,  both  mentally  and  maUH' 
aUjf :  that  is,  he  neither  could  express  himself  in  such  terms,  nor  could  he  write  so 
long  a  letter  with  his  own  hand.  He  may  have  signed  it.  But  we  repeat  it  again, 
supposing  it  is  what  the  editor  believes  it  to  be — a  holograph — ^it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence; it  is  at  the  utmost  a  pritate  letter,  not  a  solemn  kingly  act  and  document. 
See  it  at  length,  iii.  491. 

f  There  is  no  always  in  the  original  Italian. 
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Now,  although  this  letter  is  written  as  the  editor  says,  *^  short- 
ly before  he  (Nelson)  sailed  for  Naples,"  (p.  491,)  it  is  not 
fair — and  the  mistake  is  highly  reprehensible— to  connect  the 
letter  with  the  entrance  into  the  Bay  of  Naples,  on  the  24th  of 
June.  After  the  Crown-Prince  had  embarked  on  the  13th 
of  June,  the  fleet  was  obliged  to  change  its  destination,  and  in- 
stead of  going  to  Naples,  it  went  after  the  French  fleet,  so  that 
the  Prince  was  landed  in  Sicily  on  the  14thy*  and  the  ex- 
pedition to  Naples  was  given  up.  The  letter  of  the  king  was 
not  an  official  document — ^had  it  been  so,  it  was  only  saying 
what  was  well-known,  that  the  king  neither  had  had,  nor  had, 
nor  could  have,  any  hope  but  in  the  English  fleet;  without 
it  he  neither  could  ferry  his  troops  across  from  Sicily,  nor  expect 
to  succeed ;  but  it  never  can  be  twisted  to  mean  that  the  com- 
mand-in-chief of  the  expedition  was  conferred  on  Nelson  by  it. 
Far  from  it,  the  king  sends  him  a  copy  of  the  instructions  given 
to  the  superior  generals  :  He  does  not  give  any  to  Nelson ;  nor 
does  be  direct  the  Neapolitan  generals  to  put  themselves  under 
the  Admiral's  orders.  It  is  absurd  to  argue  such  points :  but  as 
the  editor  draws  most  unwarrantable  inferences  from  utterly 
groundless  assumptions,  we  beg  to  notice  them.  Whatever, 
moreover,  the  powers  of  Nelson  were  to  be,  on  that  particular 
emergency,  there  was  an  end  of  them  by  the  expedition  being 
given  up,  the  Prince  landing,  and  the  fleet  going  on  another 
service. 

This  was  in  conseauence  of  a  letter  of  the  6th  of  June,  • 
which  kelson  received  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month  from 
Lord  Keith,  informing  him  that  the  French  fleet,  (consisting  of 
at  least  twenty-five  sail  of  the  liiie,t)  might  go  towards  Nelson 
with  a  wind  favourable  to  the  enemy,  whilst  he,  Keith,  could  not 
follow  them.  Nelson  had  no  choice  but  to  land  the  Prince,  the 
troops,  the  ammunition,  &c.,  and  go  to  meet  the  French  off  Ma- 
rlttimo,  though  with  a  very  inferior  force,  "  not  fit  to  face  the 
enemy,"  as  he  says ;  and  then  adds,  "  although  as  I  am,  I  can- 
not think  myself  justified  in  exposing  the  world  (I  may  al- 
most say)  to  be  plundered  by  those  miscreants."  (iii.  380.)  He 
left  during  this  aosence  Captain  Foote  of  the  Sea-horse,  to  con- 
tinue at  the  head  of  a  small  squadron  of  English  ships  to  assist, 
together  with  the  Russian  and  Turkish  forces.  Cardinal  Euffo,  to 
retake  from  the  republicans  the  castles  into  which  they  had  with- 
drawn.}   Foote  observes : — 

*  This  is  admitted  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  (p.  492,)  who  corrects  the  mistake  lie  had 
fallen  into,  by  trusting  to  the  twin  biographers  of  Nelson,  Clai'ke  and  M' Arthur, 
who  blcndered  on  this,  as  they  do  on  most  other  important  occasions. 

t  Letter  to  Lord  Keith,  of  June  27th,  1799.  (iii.  391.) 

t  The  command  of  the  ships  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  had  devolved  on  Foote  on  the 
l?th  of  May — Vindication,  p.  108. 
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''  It  was  my  duty  to  consider  that  the  getting  possession  of  Castel 
Nuovo,  and  dell'  Ovo,  would  very  much  expedite  the  reduction  of  Fort 
St.  Elmo,  which  commands  the  town  of  Naples,  and  was  wholly  gar- 
risoned by  French  troops.  Besides,  from  all  the  intelligence  received, 
I  had  much  more  reason  to  expect  the  French  than  the  British  fleet 
in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  .  .  .  The  two  great  objects  were,  to  restore 
his  Sicilian  Majesty  to  his  dominions,  and  to  drive  the  French  out  of 
Italy.  .  .  .  Considering  that,  in  the  then  situation  of  affairs,  it 
was  of  great  consequence  to  get  possession  of  the  Castles,  and  still 
more  to  prevent  the  least  appearance  of  disunion  [among  the  allies,] 
I  determined  not  to  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the 
two  great  objects  to  which  I  have  before  aUuded."* 

Euffo  was  well  aware  that  the  appearance  of  a  superior  Frencli 
fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  would  nave  been  the  destruction  of 
the  royalists  ;  and  he  knew  also  that  the  banditti  and  cut-throats 
whom  he  led  were  more  likely  to  plunder  their  friends  than  fight 
their  enemies.t  Foote,  foreseeing  what  miffht  happen  if  the 
"  Christian  anny'^  entered  Naples,  wrote  to  Nelson  on  the  5th 
of  June,  requesting  that  some  regular  troops  should  be  sent,  % 

"  to  prevent  the  anarchy  that  must  take  place  if  the  royalists,  of 
themselves,  get  possession  of  Naples ;  an  event  by  no  means  to  be 
desired,  as  there  is  no  saying  what  pillage  and  disorder  would  ensue  ; 
as  few,  if  any,  of  these  armed  people  receive  any  regular  pay ;  and, 
consequently,  are  obliged  to  subsist  by  rapine  and  plunder,  which, 
I  fear,  has  given  the  country  people  but  too  much  reason  to  complain 
of  their  conduct.  With  all  submission  to  the  better  judgment  of  my 
superiors,  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  offering  a  free  pardon^ 
because,  when  throwing  the  dice  for  kingdoms,  personal  animosities, 
jealousies,  and  every  trifling  object,  should  be  disregarded."  § 

These  humane  and  eminently  politic  sentiments,  met  with 
the  entire  approbation  of  Lord  Nelson,  so  far  as  their  political 

5 art  went ;  for  as  to  the  prevention  of  pillage  and  plunder,  he 
id  not  feel  much  concern.     His  answer,  dated  June  8th,  is  as 
follows : — 

"  I  agree  in  aH  the  sentiments  you  express  in  your  letters  relative  to 
the  affairs  of  Naples ;  a  few  regidar  troops  would  do  the  business  in 
better  order,  but  not  more  efficacdously  than  the  royalist8.''|| 

These  words  imply  an  approbation  of  Foote's  sentiments  as  to 
the  free  pardon  (the  italics  are  Foote's)  which  he  suggests ;  a 


*  Captain  Foote's  Vindication  of  his  Condvct,  page  24 — 26,  2d  edit.  1810. 
+  Nelson  knew  it  as  well.     See  his  letter  to  Troubridge,  April  25,  1799. — iii.  333. 
J  This  determined  the  sending  of  the  Prince  Royal,  who  was,  however,  obliged 
to  put  back  to  Sicily,  as  we  have  seen. 

§  Vindication,  page  124.  ||  Vindication,  page  126. 
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circumstance  which  deserves  particular  notice.  The  "  eflBcacious- 
ness"  of  the  royalists  in  doing  the  business  when  they  entered 
Naples,  was  shown  to  Nelson's  heart's  content.  What  Mr.  Fox 
said  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  3d  of  February, 
1800,  was  true,  without  the  slightest  exaggeration  : — 

"  Not  only  the  miserable  victims  of  the  rage  and  brutality  of  the 
fanatics  were  savagely  murdered,  but  in  many  instances  their  ilesh  was 
eaten  and  devoured  by  the  cannibals  who  are  the  advocates  and  the 
instruments  of  the  social  order."* 

This  is  what  Lord  Nelson  meant  when  he  spoke  of  the  business 
being  done  "  more  efficaciously  "  by  the  royalists,  though  not  with 
"  the  good  order''  of  regular  troops.  Encouraged  by  the  appro- 
bation of  Lord  Nelson,  Captain  Foote,  after  attacking  Castel  a 
Mare,  granted  a  capitulation  to  the  garrison,  the  substance  of. which 
was,  that  the  whole  of  the  garrisons  and  crews  of  the  flotilla 
should  lay  down  their  arms.  The  republicans  asked,  moreover, 
that  it  should  be  left 

"  to  their  option  to  go  where  they  think  proper ;  and,  relying  on 
British  generosity,  they  trust  you  (Captain  Foote)  will  receive  such  of 
them  on  board  your  ship  as  think  proper  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
protection  of  the  British  flag." 

These  terms  were  granted  by  Foote.f  To  the  garrison,  both  of 
Castel  a  Mare,  and  of  Ravigliano,  he  had  previously  proposed 
to  receive  them  as  prisoners  of  war,  with  a  promise,  on  nis  word 
of  honour,  "  to  intercede  with  his  Sicilian  Majesty  in  their  be- 
half." These  terms  were  accepted  by  the  garrison  of  Ravigliano. 
That  of  Castel  a  Mare  wanted  to  leave  the  fortress  with  military 
honours,  be  released  on  their  word  of  honour,  allowed  to  go  home, 
"  and  their  safety  guaranteed  in  the  name  of  the  Kings  of  Great 
Britain  and  Sicily."}  As  Foote  gave  no  answer  to  that  proposal, 
the  other  was  made,  which,  we  have  seen,  was  eventually  con- 
sented to.  Neither  the  garrison  of  Ravigliano,  nor  that  of  Castel 
a  Mare,  was  promised  that  their  members  might  either  be  safely 
sent  to  France,  or  be  allowed  to  remain  at  Naples  unmolested, 
nor  were  their  lives  and  property  guaranteed.§  They  were  sim- 
ply allowed,  as  far  as  Foote  was  concerned,  to  go  where  they 


*  ^^  Durante  I'assedio  dei  castelli,  il  popolo  Napolitano  unito  agl'  insorgenti  com- 
mise  delle  barbarie  che  fan  fremere  ;  incrudeli  fin  auco  contro  le  donne  ;  alzonelle 
pubbliche  piazze  dei  roghi,  ove  si  cuocevauo  le  membra  degP  infelici  parte  gittati 
vivi,  e  pai'te  moribondi."^SA06io  Star.  Sulla  Rivoluz,  di  Napolif  2d  edit.  MiL  1810. 
It  is  written  by  Cuoco,  an  eye-witnesa. 

f  Vindication f  p.  158. 
I    X  Vindication,^,  \55'\ 57. 

§  All  this  was  especially  and  solemnly  granted  to  the  garrisons  of  Castel  Nuovo, 
and  Castel  dell'  Uovo,  by  Foote,  and  treacherously  refused  by  Nelson,  as  we  shall 
see.     Here  we  only  wish  to  point  out  the  difference  of  the  terms. 
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liked ;  the  utmost  he  had  bound  himself  to  do  was  "  to  inter- 
cede in  their  behalf,"  which,  on  their  part,  meant,  that  they 
threw  themselves  on  the  king's  mercy,  but  had  no  right,  in  strict 
justice,  to  claim  exemption  from  abiding  the  consequence  of 
whatever  criminal  prosecution  the  royal  government  might  in- 
stitute against  them.* 

Foote  had  every  reason  to  think  that  the  granting  capitula- 
tions on  humane  and  generous  terms  would  be  approved  of  by  the 
Neapolitan  government.  There  is  a  letter  of  Su*  John  Acton  to 
Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton,  dated  the  20th  of  June  1799,  andpub- 
Ushed  at  length  in  the  Nelson  Dispatches — (iii.,  391,)  whilst  Foote 
(p.  139)  had  published  only  a  portion  of  it — in  which  we  find  that 
the  Republicans  were  charged  with  having  broken  a  truce 

"  granted  at  their  desire  for  the  capitulation  of  the  Castles  []dell'] 
Uovo,  Nuovo,  and  of  St.  Ehno.  These  last,  however,  seem  willing  to 
hear  of  terms,  but  the  Republicans  are  making  continual  sorties  fi'om 
the  Castles,  and  S.  Martino.  The  Cardinal  seems  in  a  disagreeable 
position.  His  Majesty,  on  this  circumstance  especially,  accepts  of  the 
kind  offer  of  Lord  Nelson,  to  present  himself  before  Naples,  and  pro- 
cure the  intimation  for  surrendering,  to  be  supported  by  the  English 
fleet.  Its  appearance,  and  the  certainty  of  the  French  being  distant, 
would  certainly  produce  the  desired  effect.     I  hurry  this  answer,  my 

dear  sir,  for  the  expedition  of  Lord  Nelson I  return  to  you 

Captain  Foote's  letter,  of  which  I  have  taken  copy.  I  do  not  know 
whether  be  has  granted  the  demands  of  the  rebel  officers  to  go  free  to 
their  famihes.  His  intimation  was  for  surrendering  prisoners  of  war. 
If  Captain  Foote  has  kept  to  his  declaration,  then  these  prisoners  might 
come  to  Sicily,  when,  they  shall  be  ordered  to  Afiica,!  till  further 
orders." 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  on  forwarding  this  letter  to  Lord  Nelson, 
wrote  to  him — 

"  The  offer  your  Lordship  made  in  your  letterj  was  to  take  place 
when  you  had  a  certainty  of  the  French  fleet  being  disposed  of  some- 
how ;  and  General  Acton  has  had  your  letter  to  me,  and  I  have  not 
seen  him,  so  you  may  decide  your  own  way  ;  for  we  are  under  no  kind 
of  engagement." 

*  Foote  did  intercede  for  them,  and  his  intercession  was  successful.  His  humane 
and  generous  efforts  are  used  by  the  editor  of  the  Dispatches  to  attack  his  honesty — 
**  Why  did  not  Captain  Foote  make  a  similar  exertion  in  favour  of  the  garrisons  of 
[Castel  dell']  Uovo,  and  Nuovo  1" — (iii.  519.)  Why  ?  because  these  had  a  right  to 
go  freely  to  France,  and  to  be  left  unmolested,  according  to  the  capitulation  ;  whilst 
the  garrisons  of  Ravigliano  and  Castel  a  Mare  had  no  such  right,  but  had  only 
trusted  to  the  intercession  of  Foote — who  had  promised  it,  and  kept  his  word — ^for 
mercy.  How  can  the  editor  say  that  the  terms  granted  to  the  latter  were  very  si- 
milar to  those  granted  to  the  former  I 

t  So  in  the  Nelson  Dispatches  ;  but  in  Foote  it  is  Ustica,  a  Sicilian  fortress^  not 
Africa,  that  is  mentioned. 

X  This  letter  has  not  been  found,  probably  because  Acton,  to  whom  it  was  for- 
warded, never  returned  it 

VOL.  IV.      NO.  VIII.  2  E 
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to  Naples  with  the  Crown  Prince  on  board,  but  was  obliged  to 
put  back  to  Sicily),  he  had 

"  sent  Captain  Oswald  to  the  Cardinal  to  represent  the  absolute 
necessity  of  getting  possession  of  the  castles,  even  by  granting  favour- 
able terms."* 

In  this  he  had  been  forestalled  by  the  Cardinal,  who  on  the  pre- 
vious day  (June  17th)  wrote  to  him  that  he  thought  that  all 
was  going  on  well,  that  the  castles  would  surrender,  but  as  they 
objected  to  surrender  to  a  priest,t  he  added, — 

"  Let  your  Excellency's  flags  be  displayed,  and  I  believe  they  (the 
rebels)  will  yield  at  the  sight  of  them.  Send  yom:  orders  on  shore 
that  hostihties  may  cease  as  the  treaty  commences.  The  conditions 
are  simple  and  plain  enough.  It  is  granted  to  the  French  to  be  car- 
ried back  by  sea  to  France,  with  their  effects  and  property,  at  his 
majesty's  expense ;  and  those  who  are  not  French  are  allowed  the 
liberty  of  following  them."{ 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  negotiation  between  the  agent  of  the 
king  of  Naples,  Micheroux,§  and  the  commander  of  the  Russian 
forces,  on  the  side  of  the  allies,  and  the  oflBcers  and  agents  of  the 
republicans,  on  the  other.  Foote  grew  impatient,  and  remon- 
strated against  the  delay.  Lastly,  on  the  20th,  the  terms  on 
which  the  capitulation  of  the  castles  Nuovo  and  dell'  Uovo  was 
to  be  granted  were  settled  and  signed  by  Foote,  and  early  on  the 
23d  of  June  he  put  his  name  to  a  formally  drawn  up  document, 
which  had  been  previously  signed  by  Euffo,  as  vicar-general  of 
the  kingdom,  and  then  by  the  Russian  and  Turkish  command- 
ers, in  which  the  following  articles  occurred  : — 

"  Art.  4.  Persons  and  property,  both  movable  and  immovable, 
of  every  individual  of  the  two  garrisons,  shall  be  respected  and  guar- 
anteed. Art.  5.  All  the  said  individuals  shall  have  their  choice  of 
embarking  on  board  of  cartels  which  shall  be  furnished  them  to  go  to 
Toulon,  or  of  remaining  at  Naples,  without  being  molested  either  in 
their  persons  or  famihes.  Art.  6.  The  conditions  contained  in  the 
present  capitulation,  are  common  to  every  person  of  both  sexes  now 
in  the  forts.  Art.  7.  The  same  conditions  shall  take  place  vdth  re- 
spect to  the  prisoners  which  the  troops  of  his  majesty,  the  King  of 
the  two  Sicilies,  and  those  of  his  allies,  may  have  made  of  the  repub- 
lican troops  in  the  different  engagements  which  took  place  before  the 


*   Vindication,  ip.  136. 

t  The  real  objection  was,  that  they  did  not  think  he  had  the  power  of  restrain- 
ing his  motley  followers  from  breaking  any  capitulation  that  he  might  have 
granted. 

t  Vindication,  p.  178. 

§  To  show  Clarke's  ignorance,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
Foote  nndeoeiving  him^  he  was  going  to  attack  Micheroux  as  the  republican  negotiator. 
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are  not  relieved  by  their  friends  in  twenty-one  days,"  &c, — ^Vol.  iii., 
p.  384. 

Now,  if  Lord  Nelson  had  waited  for  positive  information,  in- 
stead of  taking  for  granted  what  he  wished,  in  order  to  shed 
blood,  he  would  have  found,  what  he  did  not  wish  either  to  find 
or  to  respect,  a  capitulation,  not  an  armistice,  solemnly  signed 
and,  so  fer  as  possible,  actually  executed.  Cardinal  RuflTo  in- 
tended to  re-establish  the  king  on  his  throne ;  but  he  wrote  to 
the  governor  of  Procida, — 

"  According  to  my  opinion,  we  must  not  drive  the  principal  Jaco- 
bins of  Naples  to  despair,  but  must  rather  leave  them  the  means  of 
escape."* 

His  leaning  towards  mild  measures  in  preference  to  harsh  ones 
to  restore  the  kingly  authority,  was  well  known  to  Nelson  and 
Hamilton ;  for  the  latter  in  a  letter  to  the  former,  dated  June 
20th,t  says,— 

"  Your  Lordship  observes,  that  what  we  suspected  of  the  Cardinal 
has  proved  true ;  and  I  dare  say  when  the  capitulation  of  Naples 
comes  to  this  court,  their  Sicilian  Majesties'  dignity  will  be  mortified." 

Yet  with  this  foreknowledge  "  their  Sicilian  Majesties"  did  not 
revoke  the  powers  of  vicar-general  granted  to  Kofib, — ^powers, 
by  the  very  essence  of  the  oflSce,  of  the  most  ample,  or  rather  of 
an  unlimited  description.  Foote,  partly  led  by  political  and 
miUtary  considerations,  and  partly  oy  his  htunane  and  truly 
liberal  feelings,  coincided  with  the  Cardinal's  views  : — 

<^  At  the  moment  of  these  capitulations,  the  French  fleet,  and  not 
the  English,  was  expected  in  the  Bay  of  Naples !  To  secure  these 
castles  was  of  importance.  To  conciliate  contending  minds  was  the 
duty  of  all  men,  when  excesses  the  most  sanguinary  were  in  constant 
perpetration :  so  far  I  was  friendly  to  the  Cardinal's  meaaures."t 

When,  therefore,  Foote  learnt  that  Nelson's  squadron  had  sailed 
on  the  16th  of  June  in  search  of  the  French,  he  wrote  to  Nel- 
son himself  a  letter,  begun  on  the  18th  of  that  month,  in  which 
he  says,  that  having  been  informed  of  the  change  of  destination 
of  Lord  Nelson's  squadron,  (which,  as  we  have  said,  was  coming 


*  Clarke  and  M< Arthur,  ii.  257,  who  call  this  conduct  of  the  Cardinal  **  highly 
disgraceful  to  his  sacred  character."  No  nation  or  country  has  produced,  within 
this  century,  so  ignorant  or  so  dishonest  historians  as  these  two. 

t  Probably  a  fragment  of  the  same  letter  of  wbich  part  has  been  already  quoted. 
Clarke  and  M'Arthur,  p.  263,  from  whom  this  fragment  is  taken,  say  that  Nelson 
was  then  (on  the  20th  of  June)  on  the  point  of  samng  from  Palermo  !  But  if  we 
were  to  point  out  all  the  instances  of  shameful  carelessness,  and  wilful  disregard  of 
truth,  with  which  their  work  abounds,  we  should  write  a  volume. 

X  VindAoation,  p.  82.     See  also  p.  83,  et  seq. 
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to  Naples  with  the  Crown  Prince  on  board,  but  was  obliged  to 
put  back  to  Sicily),  he  had 

"  sent  Captain  Oswald  to  the  Cardinal  to  represent  the  absolute 
necessity  of  getting  possession  of  the  castles,  even  by  granting  favour- 
able terms."* 

In  this  he  had  been  forestalled  by  the  Cardinal,  who  on  the  pre- 
vious day  (June  17th)  wrote  to  him  that  he  thought  that  all 
was  going  on  well,  that  the  castles  would  surrender,  but  as  they 
objected  to  surrender  to  a  priest,t  he  added, — 

"  Let  your  Excellency's  flags  be  displayed,  and  I  believe  they  (the 
rebels)  will  yield  at  the  sight  of  them.  Send  your  orders  on  shore 
that  hostihties  may  cease  as  the  treaty  commences.  The  conditions 
are  simple  and  plain  enough.  It  is  granted  to  the  French  to  be  car- 
ried back  by  sea  to  France,  with  their  effects  and  property,  at  his 
majesty's  expense ;  and  those  who  are  not  French  are  allowed  the 
Hberty  of  following  them."f 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  negotiation  between  the  agent  of  the 
king  of  Naples,  Micheroux,§  and  the  commander  of  the  Russian 
forces,  on  the  side  of  the  allies,  and  the  oflBcers  and  agents  of  the 
republicans,  on  the  other.  Foote  grew  impatient,  and  remon- 
strated against  the  delay.  Lastly,  on  the  20th,  the  terms  on 
which  the  capitulation  of  the  castles  Nuovo  and  dell'  Uovo  was 
to  be  granted  were  settled  and  signed  by  Foote,  and  early  on  the 
23d  of  June  he  put  his  name  to  a  formally  drawn  up  document, 
which  had  been  previously  signed  by  Ruffo,  as  vicar-general  of 
the  kingdom,  and  then  by  the  Russian  arid  Turkish  command- 
ers, in  which  the  following  articles  occurred  : — 

"  Art.  4.  Persons  and  property,  both  movable  and  immovable, 
of  every  individual  of  the  two  garrisons,  shall  be  respected  and  guar- 
anteed. Art.  5.  All  the  said  individuals  shall  have  their  choice  of 
embarking  on  board  of  cartels  which  shall  be  furnished  them  to  go  to 
Toulon,  or  of  remaining  at  Naples,  without  being  molested  either  in 
their  persons  or  famiHes.  Art.  6.  The  conditions  contained  in  the 
present  capitulation,  are  common  to  every  person  of  both  sexes  now 
in  the  forts.  Art.  7.  The  same  conditions  shall  take  place  with  re- 
spect to  the  prisoners  which  the  troops  of  his  majesty,  the  King  of 
the  two  Sicilies,  and  those  of  his  alHes,  may  have  made  of  the  repub- 
lican troops  in  the  different  engagements  which  took  place  before  the 


*   Vindicaiion,^.  136. 

f  The  real  objection  was,  that  they  did  not  think  he  had  the  power  of  restrain- 
mg  his  motley  followers  from  breaking  any  capitulation  that  he  might  have 
granted. 

i  Vindication f  p.  178. 

§  To  show  Clarke's  ignorance,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
Foote  nndeoeiving  him^  he  was  going  to  attack  Micheroux  as  the  republican  negotiator. 
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blockade  of  the  forts.  Art.  8.  Messieurs  the  Archbishop  of  Salerno, 
of  Micheroux,  of  Dillon,  and  the  Bishop  of  Avellino  detained  in  the 
forts,  shall  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  commandant  of  the  Fort  St. 
Elmo,  where  they  shall  remain  as  hostages  until  the  arrival  of  the  in- 
dividuals sent  to  Toulon  be  ascertained.  Art.  9.  All  the  other  host- 
ages, or  state  prisoners,  confined  in  the  two  forts,  shall  be  set  at 
liberty  immediately  after  the  present  capitulation  is  signed."* 

The  confidence  in  the  honour  of  England  was  such,  that  the 
republicans  expressly  stipulated  to  be  escorted  to  Toulon  by  a 
British  man-of-war,f  to  which  service  the  Bull-dog  was  destined. 
The  cartels  were  getting  ready,  the  hostages  had  been  sent  to 
St.  Elmo,  the  other  state  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty,  the 
English  prisoners  of  war  were  given  up,  a  flag  of  truce  was  flying, 
pending  the  execution  of  the  capitulation,  signed  thirty-six  hours 
before,  which,  as  far  as  possible,  nad  been  carried  into  enect,t  when 
Lord  Nelson  arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  ordered  the 
truce  to  be  put  an  end  to,  without  any  notification  whatever  to 
the  enemy.     Afterwards,  Foote  says, — 

"  The  garrisons  of  [Castel  delF]  Uovo  and  Nuovo  were  taken  out  of 
those  castles  under  the  pretence  of  putting  the  capitulation  I  had  signed 
into  execution  (which,  after  having  annulled  the  treaty,  must  appear 
truly  singular),  and  some  of  those  unfortunate  people  were  treated 
with  very  great  severity."§ 

This  horrible  fact  is  again  affirmed  by  the  same  officer : — 

"  Although  nothing  had  been  done  in  the  execution  of  the  terms 
agreed  upon,  it  [the  capitulation]  was  equally  binding  on  all  the  con- 
tracting parties  ;  the  truth,  however,  is,  that  some  parts  of  the  agree- 
ment had  been  performed,  and  actual  advantage  was  afterwards  taken 
of  those  parts  of  the  capitulation  that  had  been  executed,  to  seize  the 
unhappy  men  who  were  tlius  deceived  by  the  sacred  pledge  of  a  capi- 
tulation into  a  surrender  of  everything  that  can  affect  a  human  being 
in  the  most  critical  moments  of  his  existence."  || 

It  is  in  defence  of  this  act  of  perfidy,  to  the  atrocious  conse- 
quences of  which  we  shall  presently  call  the  reader^s  attention, 


*  From  Foote's  Vindication,  p.  197. 

f   Vindieaiioih^  p.  141. 

X  The  editor  of  the  Dispatches  repeatedly  relies  on  what  he  calls  *^  the  important 
fact,"  that  the  capitulation  was  not  even  begun  to  be  carried  into  effect  before  the 
arrival  of  Nelson,  (pp.  496  and  511;)  but,  as  Foote  asks,  "  Does  the  non-execution 
of  a  capitulation  in  any  degree  justify  the  least  infringement  of  its  most  trifling 
article  1" — (  Vindication,  p.  77.)  The  editor,  however,  had  himself  admitted  before, 
that  <<  the  important  fact"  was  no  fact  at  all ;  for  he  had  said  : — ^  Although  the 
capitulation  was  signed  by  Captain  Foote,  the  last  of  the  contracting  parties,  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  23d,  little,  if  any  thing,  had  been  done  towards  carrying  it  into 
execution  before  Lord  Nelson's  arrival,"  (p.  489.)  A  little  was  done,  probably  ! 
How  much  ought  it  to  have  been  \  Foote  says,  it  was  <<  a  formal  capitulation,  signed, 
and  in  part  executed,  before  Lord  Nelson,  arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Naples." — Vindica- . 
tion,  p.  86. 

§  VindicdUion,  p.  39.  1|   Vindieatio7i,  p  48. 
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that  the  editor  of  Lord  Nelson's  Dispatches  raises  his  voice !  He 
admits  the  capitulation,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  seems  inclined  to 
draw  some  inierence  in  favour  of  the  man  who  broke  it,  from  its 
not  having  begun  to  be  executed.  We  have  also  seen  that  he  is 
wrong  in  fact,  and  that,  if  even  he  were  right,  no  consequence 
could  be  drawn  from  it  in  favour  of  Nelson's  conduct.  Nelson 
himself  once  said  of  a  capitulation  signed,  but  not  yet  executed, 
— "  The  capitulation  once  signed,  there  was  no  room  for  dispute.'*' 
— (iii.  433.)*  No  one  has  ever  publicly  asserted  that  Foote  acted 
against  his  instructions,  and  it  is  only  in  England,  and  among 
Englishmen,  that  it  has  been  pretended  that  Buffo  acted  against 
his  Sovereign's  intentions  and  orders  in  treating.  It  has  even 
been  said  that  "  a  private  letter  from  the  King  to  Euffo  amply 
supports  this  assertion." — {Clarke  and  M^Arthur^  ii.  256.)  This 
letter  of  the  King  of  Naples  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  one 
of  Clarke's  to  Captain  Foote,  after  this  gallant  and  truly  honour- 
able man  had,  on  the  18th  of  March  1809,  written  to  Clarke : — 

"  I  beg  to  be  excused  for  controverting  whatever  may  insinuate  that 
I  was  imposed  upon  by  anything  said  or  done  by  Cardinal  Buffo  in 
the  transactions  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1799. 
I  could  not  be  imposed  upon,  because  my  instructions  directed  me  to 
co-operate  with  the  Cardinal,  who  was  retained  in  the  most  important 
situation,  from  which  he  could  have  been  removed  in  forty-eight  hours. 

.  .  .  Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  the  fact  that  a  solemn 
capitulation  had  been  agreed  upon,  formally  signed  by  the  Commander 
of  the  Forces  of  the  King  of  Naples,f  by  the  Bussian  commander  and 
by  myself,  all  duly  authorized  to  sign  any  capitulation  in  the  absence 
of  superior  powers." 

In  answer,  Clarke,  ten  days  after,  having,  as  he  says,  "  really 
been  almost  laid  on  his  beam-ends"  by  that  letter,  speaks  of 
papers  in  general  that  have  come  out,  which  support  Nelson,  and 
adds  : — "  There  is  a  letter  from  the  King  to  Buffo,  in  which  his 
Majesty  upbraids  him  for  daring  to  treat  with  rebels,  directly 
contrary  to  his  orders."  Neither  the  letter  itself,  nor  any  part 
of  it,  nor  the  date,  nor  the  place  from  which  it  was  written,  have 


*  This  capitulation  had  been  signed  by  Girardon  who  commanded  at  Capua,  both 
for  Capua  and  Graeta.  The  commander  of  Gaeta,  Berger,  yery  naturally  refiised  to 
abide  by  an  agreement  to  which  he  had  not  been  a  party,  for  which  Lord  Nelson, 
with  his  peculiar  politeness,  called  him,  in  a  letter  to  Captain  Louis,  ^^  scoundrel." 
— (iii.  p.  431  and  433.)  This  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  applied  to  Grirardon,  tsupposing 
him  commander  of  Gaeta.  Captain  Louis,  to  whom  fliterwards  Gaeta  surrendered, 
had  the  generosity  to  render  justice  to  Berger  ;  in  writing;  to  Nelson  he  said — "  I 
assure  you  that  the  Frenchman  I  have  been  dealing  with,  has  acted  more  unlike 
one  than  any  I  ever  met" — Cla&ke  and  M< Arthur,  li  299. 

f  RufPo,  as  Vicario-Generale,  was  a  great  deal  more.  The  Vicario-Generale  is 
invested  with  the  fullest  royal  power,  ut  alter  ego,  as  it  is  technically  expressed  by 
the  soTereign,  on  appointing  to  such  an  exalted  office. 
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«ver  been  given.  It  is  then  mentioned  again  twenty  days  later 
by  the  same  Clarke,  as  "  the  King  of  Sicily's  private  letter,  iu 
his  own  handj  to  Euffo,"  (the  italics  are  Clarke's,)*  and  lastly  in 
the  Life^  as  quoted  above.  Supposing  the  letter  to  exist,  one 
cannot  understand  how  "  private"  letters  to  a  superior  military 
authority  can  nullify  public  acts  and  solemn  engagements. 
Moreover,  "  the  King  of  Naples'  secret  ordersf  to  Simb  have 
nothing  to  do  with  a  capitulation  sanctioned  by  a.  British 
oflScer,  and  to  which  the  national  faith  was  unquestionably 
pledged."t  That  the  King  of  Naples  disavowed  Kuffo  is  too 
true,§  but  he  did  so  when  on  board  the  Foudroyant,  under  the 
complete  power  (we  are  ashamed  to  state  the  fact,  but  it  is  unde- 
niable) of  Nelson,  the  Hamiltons,  and  Acton,  all  English  people. 
It  was  by  their  advice  and  influence  only  that  all  the  severe  mea- 
sures were  taken ;  of  this  there  is  ample  evidence  in  the  several 
biographies  of  Nelson,  and  in  his  letters ;  it  was  on  board  the  Fou- 
droyant, and  surrounded  by  Englishmen,  that  the  King  of 
Naples  passed  the  most  atrocious  edicts  that  perhaps  ever  dis- 
^aced  a  statute-book.  ||  Even  the  personal  enemies  of  Ferdi- 
nand considered  him  as  the  prisoner  of  Nelson ;  and  to  the  English 
admiral  was  not  unjusdy  ascribed  the  cruelty  of  the  king.lT 
With  respect  to  the  disavowal  of  Buffo,  circumstances  tend 
unhappily  to  confirm  the  suspicion,  that  this  was  only  owing  to 
Nelson's  influence,  he  being  too  interested  in  destroying  the 
Cardinal's  credit.  It  was  at  this  time,  when  on  board  Nelson's 
ship  that  the  King  of  Naples  announced  his  intention  of  creat- 
ing the  Admiral  Duke  of  Bronte  ;**  but,  on  returning  to  Sicily, 


♦  Foote's  Vindieaiion^  pp.  49  and  56.  How  can  it  be  true  that  a  private  letter 
in  the  King's  own  hand  to  Ruffo  was  among  the  Nelson  papers  1  If  true,  it  must  be 
equally  true  that  Ruffo  never  received  it  Of  the  unscrupulousness  of  Clarke  and 
M< Arthur  in  forging  letters,  see  a  proof  in  the  Nelson  Dispatches,  ii.  406. 

t  '<  Nelson  acted  -as  he  thought  right  fsQUi  being  in  possession  of  the  King*8 
secret  orders  to  Ruffo." — Clarke.     Vindicationy  p.  57. 

X  Vindication^  p.  60. 

§  «  The  King  on  his  arrival  [in  the  Bay  of  Naples]  publicly  disavowed  any 
authority  having  been  delegated  to  Ruffo  to  treat  with  subjects  in  rebellion.** — 
Clarke  and  M' Arthur,  ii.  275. 

II  The  reader  may  find  their  substance  in  CoUetta,  lib.  v.,  cap.  1,  §  2.  They  are 
also  in  Cuoco's  Saggio,  §  49,  who  records  the  almost  incredible  fact,  that  although 
hundrads  of  people  were  condenmed,  even  to  death,  in  consequence  of  tliese  edicts, 
they  were,  however,  not  published. 

%  Saggio  Storico,  §  xlix.  Nelson  hunself  acknowledged  that  long  before, 
when  the  King  was  at  Palermo — ^therefore  not  so  completely  in  his  power  as  on 
board  the  Foudroyant — there  was  nothing  which  he  proposed  that  was  not  im- 
plicitly complied  with,  (iii.  325.)  In  his  letter  to  Davison,  when  complaining  of 
Mr.  Fox's  speech  respecting  the  breach  of  the  capitulation,  he  made  the  following 
admission  :  «  the  whole  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  were,  at  the  time  alluded 
to,  absolutely  placed  in  my  hands,"  (iii.  610.) 

•*  €larke  and  M'Arthur,  (ii.  314.) 
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that  same  king  not  only  continued  RufFo  in  his  high  situation,  btit 
rewarded  him  with  a  salary  of  24,000  ducats,  (more  than  £3000 
sterling,)  and  as  much  again  in  yearly  revenue  from  lands  which 
he  bestowed  on  him,*  besides  letters  of  thanks  and  rewards  to  a 
brother  of  his.  Ruffo  continued  in  his  office  till  he  went  to  the  Con- 
clave at  Venice  for  the  election  of  a  successor  to  Pius  VI.  Now, 
all  this  proves  that,  when  left  to  himself  the  king  was  far  from 
disavowing  RufFo,  or  being  dissatisfied  with  what  he  had  done ; — 
which  is  as  good  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  Cardinal's  correct 
conduct,  as  the  rewards  promised  to  Nelson,  when  on  board  his 
ship — ^rewards  on  which  the  editor  of  the  Dispatches  relies  in 
defence  of  his  hero — (iii.  493,)  are  a  good  argument  in  favour  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Admiral.  Besides  all  this,  we  have  seen  (pp.  423, 
426,  and  427,)  that  both  Nelson,  and  the  Ministers  of  the  King  of 
Naples,  approved  of  terms  being  granted  to  the  Republicans  when 
the  castles  were  on  the  point  of  capitulating.  It  is  therefore  ut- 
terly untrue  that  Ruffo  nad  acted  contrary  to  the  king's  orders  in 
granting  such  terms  as  he  had  done,  with  the  concurrence  of  Foote 
and  the  Allies.  But,  supposing  Ruffo  had  exceeded  his  in- 
structions, what  right  had  Nelson  to  annul  his  acts  ?  Had  he  a 
right  to  break  the  capitulation  signed  by  Foote  ?  Nelson  had 
never  been  invested  with  higher  powers  than  Ruffo's — such  a 
thing  could  not  be :  he  could  only  have  superseded  him.  The 
letter  of  the  king — to  which  we  have  alluded  (p.  421,) — was  not 
a  solemn  act,  capable  of  producing  such  an  effect,  even  for  the 
special  circumstance  for  which  it  was  intended.  So  far  from 
being  sent  to  the  Bay  of  Naples  by  the  king,  and  with  supreme 

fower.  Nelson  volunteered  to  go  there  f  when  he  could  ;  and,  as 
lamilton  wrote  to  him,  he  was  under  no  kind  of  engagement. 
The  king,  when  full  of  gratitude  and  pouring  rewards  on  him, 
expressed  himself  as  follows : — 

"  Your  powerful  co-operation  having  rendered  the  forces  of  my 
faithful  soldiers  efficacious,  as  well  as  that  of  my  allies  who  are  imited 
with  them." — (iii.  438.) 

His  instructions  were  to  co-operate  with  the  allies,  and  no 
more  (Clarke  and  M^Arthur,  ii.  168);  and,  on  the  27th  of 
July  1799,  the  Admiralty  repeatedly  speak  of  his  co-operation 
with  the  Sicilian  army — (iii.  410).  If  the  king  of  Naples 
had  appointed  him  to  govern  his  kingdom — if  he  had  intrusted 

♦  CoUetta,  Ub.  V.  cap.  1,§  8. 

+  This  is  proved  from  the  documents  quoted,  p.  425,  and  from  the  letter  of  Nelson 
to  Keith  of  27th  June,  in  which,  after  having  related  what  he  had  done  since  the 
16th,  to  find  the  French  fleet,  he  proceeds — "  I  determined  to  offer  myself  for  the 
service  of  Naples,  where  I  knew  the  French  fleet  intended  going."  Whether  he 
went  after  the  French  or  after  Lady  Hamilton,  whom  he  took  on  board  on  the 
21st  of  June  at  Palermo,  may  be  doubted  :  that  he  did  not  go  by  order,  or  as  a 
representative,  commander,  or  minister  of  the  King  of  Naples,  is  certain. 
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him  with  the  supreme  command  over  his  army  and  his  navy — 
could  Nelson  have  accepted  such  eminent  and  responsible  offices 
without  the  special  leave  of  his  king?  As  to  disavowing  Foote, 
he  could  not  legally  do  it ;  for  this  officer,  as  he  himself  states,  was 

"  as  fully  authorized  to  sign  such  a  treaty  as  Lord  Nelson ;  for  he 
was  as  much  under  Lord  St.  Vincent  as  I  was  under  him."* 

Nelson  did  not  do  so  in  point  of  fact ;  on  the  contrary,  he  praised 
Foote  for  what  he  had  done ;  and  it  afforded  him  "  mfinite 
pleasure"  to  convey  to  Foote  a  distinguished  mark  of  his  Sicilian 
Majesty's  approbation  "  for  most  important  services  when  left 
with  the  command  in  the  Bay  of  Naples"  f — one  of  which  ser- 
"\aces  was  to  sign  the  capitulation  by  which  the  king  repossessed 
himself  of  the  castles  so  often  mentioned. 

This  would  render  it  quite  superfluous  to  notice  all  that  the 
learned  editor  says  "  anent  the  law  of  breaking  capitulations," 
were  it  not  necessary  to  show  that  there  is  not  tne  sUghtest 
foundation  for  asserting  that  such  villanies  are  sanctioned  by  the 
law  of  nations.  Before  considering  the  point  of  law,  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  though  Nelson,  of  his  own  accord,  and  with- 
out any  assigned  ground,  broke  the  capitulation,  yet  with  his  own 
officers,  or  with  Kuffo,  he  never  pretended  to  have  the  right  to 
do  so.  From  first  to  last,  when  he  knew  the  truth  as  well  as  we 
know  it,  he  having  among  his  own  papers  the  capitulation  itself, 
Nelson  carefully  and  shamefully  avoided  to  use  the  name  ''  capi- 
tulation," to  make  the  world  believe  there  was  no  such  thing.  He 
first  of  all  called  it  an  armistice,  then  a  treaty,J  but  never  a 
capitulation  ;  nor  did  he  ever  venture  to  say  that  he  broke  it  as 
such,  and  in  virtue  of  his  powers.  If  he  had  done  so,  he  would 
have  been  obliged  to  say  that  Foote  had  acted  out  of  the  limits 


*   Vindication,  p.  77. 

f  Dispatches,  iv.  17.  In  a  private  letter  to  Alexander  Stephens,  dated  February 
10,  1803,  Nelson  did  not  scruple  to  say  what  he  knew  was  not  true,  and  what  lie 
never  dared  say  to  Foote,  or  in  any  official  document,  that  that  officer  had  no 
power  to  enter  into  any  treaty.  He  had  the  power,  by  the  very  fact  of  being  at 
the  head  of  the  English  forces,  as  far  as  the  binding  of  England  went.  Stephens 
did  not  believe  Nelson,  as  is  evident  from  his  history,  in  which  he  omits  altogether 
to  speak  of  Caracciolo's  murder. 

X  All  capitulations  are,  in  one  sense,  treaties,  as  they  cannot  be  drawn  up  and  be 
agreed  upon  except  after  treating  or  negotiating  ;  but  all  treaties  are  not  capitula- 
tions. A  treaty  of  commerce  or  of  peace  requires  special  powers  to  be  negotiated, 
and  a  ratification  previous  to  its  being  perfect  and  binding  ;  and  of  course  the 
proper  supreme  power  may  disavow  a  negotiator  of  such  an  act ;  but  a  military 
capitulation  is  an  act  which  requires  no  special  powers,  the  commission  which  an 
officer  holds  being  a  proof  of  his  having  such  powers  ;  nor  does  it  want  ratification. 
Nelson,  with  great  cunning,  tried  to  make  a  military  capitulation  pass  for  a  civil 
and  political  treaty,  by  never  calling  it  by  its  proper  and  technical  name.  He  did 
more  :  when  he  found  that  agreement  designated  as  a  capitulation,  he  alleged  that 
it  was  no  capitulation,  because,  he  having  broken  it,  had  prevented  its  execution  ! 
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of  his  charge^  and  promised  terms  which  he  was  not  warranted 
to  promise  by  his  commission  ;  and  this  he  well  knew  he  could  not 
say.  Nelson  never  having  pretended  to  set  aside,  in  a  formal 
and  solemn  manner,  a  formal  and  solemn  military  capitulation,  it 
is  superfluous  to  discuss  whether,  had  he  been  a  commander-in- 
chief,  he  had  the  power  of  doing  so  ?  If  the  whole  of  the  writers 
on  public  law  were  to  affirm  so  monstrous  a  proposition,  we 
should  not  mind :  no  authority  can  legalize  a  villany.  A  general 
besieges  a  fortress,  he  considers  it  important  to  possess  himself  of 
it  berore  it  is  relieved ;  and  with  this  view  he  solemnly  offers  the 
best  terms  he  can,  which  are  as  solemnly  accepted.  Thirty-six 
hours  after,  when  no  reUef  is  any  longer  to  be  apprehended,  a 
superior  officer  comes  and  puts  aside  the  capitulation,  on  the 
plea  that  he  who  signed  it  had  no  powers.  Who  has  ever  dreamt 
of  asking  the  commander  of  a  siege  to  show  his  powers  of  grant- 
ing terms?  Who  has  ever  heard  of  powers  oeing  reauired? 
To  deceive  an  enemy,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  nnd  an 
unscrupulous  agent,  ad  hocy  give  him  all  the  appearance  of  com- 
mand and  power,  denying  to  him  the  substance ;  or  send  an 
honourable  man  to  conclude  a  capitulation,  and  then  find  a 
Nelson  ready  to  break  it,  and  there  would  be  no  more  safe  agree- 
ment between  military  authorities.  An  agreement  would  only 
be  a  decoy,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare ;  and  a  military  capitulation 
for  the  surrender  of  a  fortress,  (as  well  as  a  military  agreement 
for  any  other  purpose)  would  be  an  impossibility.  No  author  ever 
defended  principles  so  monstrously  immoral.  What  the  authors 
quoted  by  the  learned  editor  say,  is,  that  an  officer  must  not 
exceed  the  powers  or  attributions  of  his  office.  Thus,  if  a  general, 
in  taking  possession  of  a  fortress,  were  to  agree  that  it  shall  be 
restored  at  the  general  peace,  or  that  the  sovereign  shall  never 
enter  its  walls  without  the  consent  of  the  enemy  who  evacuates 
it,  then  he  would  exceed  the  attributions  of  his  office,  and  his 
promise  be  void ;  but  the  other  party  could  not  complain  of  the 
non-observance  of  terms,  which  the  party  who  agreed  to  them 
had  manifestly  no  power  to  stipulate,  being  out  of  the  sphere  of 
his  attributions.* 

The  two  instances  referred  to  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas  of  capitulations 
set  aside,  are  of  no  weight,  because  no  number  of  perfidies  can 
authorize  one,  and  because  the  cases  are  totally  different.  Rapp 
agreed  on  the  29th  of  Nov.  1813,  to  give  up  Dantzic  on  the  1st 
of  Jan.  1814,  the  garrison  to  be  prisoners  of  war,  and  taken  to 
France  under  promise  of  not  serving  till  exchanged.  On  the 
23d  of  Dec.  1813,  at  11  o'clock  of  the  evening,  the  Duke  of  Wur- 
temberg,  a  general  in  the  Russian  service,  who  commanded  the 

*  Vattel,  Uv.  iii.  ch.  16,  §  261-263. 
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siege  and  had  agreed  to  the  capitulation,  informed  Rapp  that  the 
Emperor  Alexander  would  not  consent  that  the  garrison  should 
be  allowed  to  return  to  France  on  parole.  All  the  other  parts  of 
the  capitulation  were  held  sacred.  The  reason  that  determined 
Alexander,  was  the  knowledge,  that  the  parole  had  been  broken 
in  former  cases,  and  might  be  broken  in  this.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  Emperor  was  communicated  most  solemnly,  and  in 
the  most  gentlemanlike  terms  to  Rapp,  who  having  still  pos- 
session of  the  place,  was  jfree  to  determine  what  he  pleased.* 
The  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  gave  him  that  fair  warning  which 
Nelson  never  gave  to  the  poor  Neapolitan  republicans ;  and  yet 
Rapp  and  all  the  French  writers  have  complained  of  this  as  of 
a  breach  of  faith.  The  case  of  Gouvion  Saint  Cyr,  also  quoted  by 
Sir  Harris,  is  still  more  inconclusive.  General  Klenau  agreed 
to  a  capitulation  on  terms  which  he  was  not  authorized  to  grant ; 
but  he  nad  taken  care,  previously,  to  inform  Gouvion  Saint  Cyr 
of  this,  who,  therefore.  Knowing  that  he  treated  with  a  person 
who  had  not  the  power  of  signmg  what  he  did,  had  no  reason 
whatever  to  complain  of  the  general-in-chief  of  the  allied  ar- 
mies, when  he  remsed  to  abide  by  an  act,  the  illegality  of  which 
was  beforehand  known  to  those  who  signed  it.t  It  was,  how- 
ever, offered  to  restore  him  to  the  same  situation  in  which  he 
was  when  he  signed  the  agreement  with  Klenau,  whereas  Nel- 
son possessed  himself  of  the  castles,  taking  advantage  of  the  ca- 
pitulation, and  under  pretence  of  carrying  it  into  execution. 

Nelson  has  been  very  anxious  to  make  people  believe  that  the  re- 
publicans left  the  castles  with  the  fall  knowled^  that  he  had  an- 
nulled the  capitulation ;  but  there  is  no  proof  of  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  negative  is  proved  so  far  as  a  negative  is  capable  of  proof. 
On  his  arrival  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  Nelson  t 

"  sent  Captains  Troubridge  and  Ball  to  the  Cardinal  Vicar-General, 
to  represent  to  his  Eminence  my  opinion  of  the  in&mous  terms  enter- 
ed into  with  the  rebels,  and  also  two  papers  which  I  enclose.§     His 


*  <<  Le  Due  de  Wurtemberg  m'offrait  de  remettre  les  choees  dans  lenr  premier 
€taV'  says  Rapp  in  his  Memoirs. 

f  The  letter  of  Schwarzenberg,  annulling  the  capitulation,  was  published  by  the 
present  Lord  Westmoreland  in  his  *<  Memoirs  of  the  operations  of  the  Allied  Ar- 
mies." 2nd  edition,  p.  325. 

t  Troubridge  and  Ball  went  on  the  25th  of  June  ;  for  Nelson  under  that  date 
writes  to  Duckworth,  **  Troubridee  and  Ball  are  gone  to  the  Cardinal,"  which  im- 
plies they  were  still  with  him  at  ue  time  Nelson  wrote. — iii.  387. 

§  One  of  these  papers  from  a  copy  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  (how  and  when  did 
it  get  there !)  is  as  follows  : — **  Declaration  sent  to  the  Neapolitan  Jacobins  in  the 
castle  of  UoTo  and  Nuovo.  His  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Foudroyant,  Naples 
Bay,  25th  June,  1799.  Rear-admiral  Lord  Nelson,  K.B.,  Commander  of  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty's  Fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  acquaints  the  rebellious  subjects  of 
his  Sicilian  Majesty  in  l^e  castles  of  Uoto  and  Nuovo,  that  he  will  not  permit  them 
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Eminence  said,  that  he  would  send  no  papers,  but  if  I  pleased  I  might 
break  the  armistice,  for  that  he  was  tired  of  his  situation.  Captain 
Troubridge  then  asked  his  Eminence  this  plain  question :  If  Lord 
Nelson  breaks  the  armistice,  will  your  Eminence  assist  him  in  his  at- 
tack on  the  castles  ?  His  answer  was  clear  :  I  will  neither  assist  him 
with  men  nor  guns.  After  much  communication*  his  Eminence  desired 
to  come  on  board  to  speak  with  me  on  his  situation  I  used  ever j  ar- 
gument in  mj  power  to  convince  him  that  the  treaty  and  armistice 
was  at  an  end  by  the  arrival  of  the  fleet, — ^but  an  admiral  is  no  match 
in  talking  with  a  cardinal.  I  therefore  gave  him  my  opinion  in  writ- 
ing, viz..  Rear-admiral  Lord  Nelson,  who  arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Na- 
ples on  the  24th  of  June  with  the  British  fleet,  found  a  treaty  entered 
into  with  the  rebels,  which  he  is  of  opinion  ought  not  to  be  carried 
into  execution  without  the  approbation  of  his  Sicilian  Majesty,  Earl  St. 
Vincent — ^Lord  Keith."f  "  Under  this  opinion  the  rebels  came  out  of 
the  castles  which  was  (sic)  instantly  occupied  by  the  marines." — iii. 
392. 

If  it  be  true,  that  the  "  rebels,"  as  they  are  called,  came  out  of 
the  castles  under  this  opinion,  why  was  not  the  approbation  of 
Lord  Keith  asked,  before  delivering  those,  who  surrendered, 
into  the  hands  of  their  executioners,  as  if  no  "  treaty"  had  been 
entered  into — as  if  Lord  Keith  had  disapproved  of  the  one  which, 
on  Nelson's  own  showing,  ought  to  have  been  carried  into 
execution  with  that  gallant  and  truly  noble  man's  approbation  ? 


to  embark  or  quit  those  places.  They  must  surrender  themselves  to  his  Majesty's 
Royal  mercy."  How  is  it  that  a  copy  of  so  important  a  paper  is  not  among  the 
Nelson  papers,  nor  in  his  order-book,  or  letter-book  ?  The  second  paper  is  an  inti- 
mation to  the  Commander  of  St.  Elmo,  and  that  is  in  the  order-book  of  Nelson  : — 
both  written  and  sent  at  the  same  time,  to  the  same  person,  and  yet  only  one  of 
them  entered  in  the  order-book  ! 

♦  Troubridge  and  Ball  went  at  least  twice  to  the  Cardinal;  on  the  25th  first,  then 
on  the  26th.  This  results  from  a  letter  without  date,  but  supposed  by  the  editor 
(iii.  394,)  to  be  of  the  28th  of  June,  addressed  to  the  Cardinal ;  but  as  Nelson  says  in 
it  that  he  "will  land  1200  men"  to  go  against  castle  St.  Elmo,  "  under  the  present 
armistice"  (how  far  it  was  fair  to  land  forces  under  an  armistice  may  well  be 
doubted)  and  in  the  letter  to  Keith,  he  says,  that  Troubridge  and  Ball  with  1300 
men  had  already  landed  on  the  27th,  (the  date  of  the  letter)  it  is  clear  that  the  let- 
ter to  the  Cardinal  was  written  on  the  26th.  It  begins  thus:  "  I  am  just  honoured 
with  your  Eminence's  letter,  and  as  his  Excellency,  Sir  W.  Hamilton  wrote  to  you 
this  morning,  that  I  will  on  no  consideration  break  the  armistice  entered  into  by 
you,  I  hope  your  Eminence  will  be  satisfied  that  I  am  supporting  your  ideas.  I 
send  once  more  Captains  Troubridge  and  Ball,"  &c.  Can  any  perfidy  equal  that  of 
the  man  who  broke  the  truce  the  moment  he  arrived  and  yet  wanted  to  lull  the 
Cardinal  into  a  belief  that  he  did  not  mean  to  do  so?  And  can  we  wonder  at  the  poor 
republicans  being  entrapped  into  a  belief,  that  the  armistice  and  the  capitulation 
were  to  be  observed  ? 

+  This  document  has  no  date,  in  the  letter  to  Keith,  but  a  copy  with  very  slight 
alterations,  (which,  however,  are  enough  to  make  one  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the 
document,  for  if  ever  one  original  existed,  all  the  copies  would  be  alike,)  is  printed 
(iii.  388)  from  the  order-book,  and  is  dated  June  26th.  In  that  copy,  moreover, 
the  document  is  shorter:  it  ends  with  the  words,  "  Sicilian  Majesty,"  and  the  most 
important  ones,  **  Earl  St.  Vincent — Lord  Keith,"  are  wholly  omitted. 
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Did  Nelson  ever  ask  the  approbation  which  he  alleged  to  be 
necessary  ?  Had  he  asked  it,  he  would  have  certainly  obtained 
it  from  Lord  Keith,  who,  at  a  later  period,  strongly  condemned 
the  conduct  of  Nelson  ;*  and  who,  at  the  very  time  that  Nelson 
degraded  himself  so  much,  wrote  to  advise  just  concessions  and 
humane  measures ;  but,  alas !  his  letter  is  a  barren  monument 
of  his  own  goodness  and  noble-mindedness,  and  the  most  solemn 
condemnation  of  the  dishonourable  conduct  of  him  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  and  by  whom  it  was  disregarded.  As  to  the  declara- 
tion which  Nelson  said  that  he  had  "sent  to  the  Neapolitan 
Jacobins  "  in  the  castles, — When  was  it  sent  ?  by  whom  was  it 
sent  ?  to  whom  was  it  sent  ?  by  whom,  and  to  whom,  was  it  de- 
livered ?  These  are  most  important  questions ;  for  the  sending 
it  after  possession  had  been  taken  of  the  forts,  or  before — send- 
ing it  with  or  without  authority — sending  it  to  the  commanders 
of  the  forts,  or  to  an  unauthorized  person — having  it  delivered  by 
and  to  the  right,  or  to  a  wrong  person,  according  to  the  usages  of 
war — affect  most  materially  its  legality.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
proof  that  any  declaration  at  all  was  ever  sent  to  any  one  by  any 
body.  The  Cardinal  went  on  board  the  Foudroyant  on  the  26th 
of  June,  as  is  proved  by  the  date  of  the  opinion  above  trans- 
cribed ;  which  opinion  Nelson,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Keith,  says 
he  gave  to  the  Cardinal  when  on  board.f  Ruffo,  we  know,  was 
stoutly  for  observing  the  capitulation,  and  had  previously  refiised 
to  send  any  paper  to  the  repubhcans.  These  unhappy  victims  of 
treachery  left  the  castles  on  the  evening  of  the  26tn,  that  is,  a 
few  hours  after  receiving  the  declaration  (if  Nelson's  story  were 
true)  that  they  were  to  "  come  out  and  be  hanged."  Is  it  credible, 
that,  being  aware  of  the  fate  that  awaited  them,  they  would  have 
been  in  such  a  hurry?  Would  they  not  have  remonstrated 
against  the  breach  of  a  solemn  capitulation  ?  would  they  not 
have  begged  for  mercy?  would  they  not  have  put  off  to  the 
very  last  the  evil  moment  ?  We  learn  from  their  petitions  and 
from  their  historians,  that  they  came  out  on  the  faith  and  honour 
of  England,  having  capitulated ;  the  English  officer  who  signed 
that  capitulation,  and  who  had  pledged  that  faith  and  that  honour, 
tells  us  that  "  these  men  did  not  surrender  without  capitula- 
tion."t  Surely,  these  are  the  best  witnesses  that  could  be  brought 
forward;  to  shake  their  evidence  something  more  is  required 
than  an  utterly  unsupported,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  proved,  utterly 


♦  Clarke  and  M' Arthur,  ii.  268  ;  and  Foote's  Vindwatiouy  p.  57  and  87. 

•f*  Harrison,  writing  under  the  eyes  of  Lady  Hamilton,  who  was  present,  and 
acted  as  interpreter  between  Ruffo  and  Nelson,  says  that  Nelson  wrote  his  opinion 
iu  the  presence  of  Ruffo. — Life  of  Nelson,  vol.  U.  p.  100. 

X  Vindication,  p.  77. 
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unfounded  assertion  of  the  man  who  is  guilty  of  having  betrayed 
them. 

Some  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  were  put  in  irons  on  board 
the  very  ships  that  were  to  take  them  to  Toulon,  according  to  the 
capitulation ;  others  were  also  put  in  irons  on  board  English  men- 
of-war,  the  English  sailors  and  marines  being  their  gaolers  and 
keepers.  By  what  law  or  principle  English  ships  could  be  turned 
into  prisons  of  the  King  of  Naples,  andEnglish  admirals  and  officers 
the  keepers  of  those  prisons,  no  one  knows.  According  to  law, 
and  to  idl  acknowledged  principles, — a  man-of-war  being  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  territory  of  the  nation  to  which  it  belongs, — 
far  from  being  prisons,  the  English  men-of-war  ought  to  nave 
been,  and  were  legally,  an  asylimi  where  no  Neapolitan,  for 
crimes  committed  out  of  the  British  dominions  could  be  kept  in 
prison,  any  more  than  if  he  had  come  to  London,  It  was  not  for 
the  king  of  England,  for  his  courts,  or  for  his  officers,  to  punish 
offences  against  the  King  of  Naples.*  The  sufferings  of  the 
prisoners  were  of  the  most  cruel  description ;  and  not  content 
with  seizing  them  treacherously,  treatmg  them  cruelly,  and 
keeping  them  in  irons  for  no  crime  against  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
trj''.  Nelson  went  so  far  as  to  act  as  commissary  of  police  to  the 
King  of  Naples,  and  actually  got  some  of  the  prisoners  brought 
on  board  the  Poudroyant  to  be  examined.f 

The  victims  of  Nelson's  treachery  were  delivered  up  to  what 
was  called  a  giunta — ^that  is  tools  of  the  government — ^to  be  tried. 
Yet  even  this  giunta  thought,  that  all  those  against,  whom  nothing 
could  be  proved  previous  to  the  kingdom  fuling  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  as  well  as  those  who  had  capitulated,  could  not 
be  punished.  This  did  not  satisfy  the  party  anxious  for  execu- 
tions ;  a  less  delicate  giunta  was  appointea,  one  of  whose  first 
acts  was  to  fix  the  pay  of  the  executioner  by  the  month,  instead 
of  continuing  it  by  the  job,  as  was  previously  the  case ;  a  signifi- 
cant index  of  what  might  be  expected  from  that  court.  The 
Eroceedings  were  such  as  in  this  country  are  not  only  unknown 
ut  increcSble  and  incomprehensible.  The  accuser  could  be  wit- 
ness ; — ^the  accused  never  saw  either  the  one  or  the  other ; — ^he 


*  The  editor  of  the  Dispatches  says,  (iii.  498.)  that  these  prisoners  were  **  simply 
detained  as  prisoners  until  the  king's  arrival,  when  Lord  Nelson's  interference  with 
them  entirely  ceased."  What  Nelson  could  do  worse  than  detaining  them  not 
simply  as  prisoners,  but  in  irons — a  gratuitous  piece  of  barbarity — till  they  were 
given  up  to  punishment,  except  murdering  them  himself  at  once,  as  he  did  Carao- 
ciolo,  one  cannot  see.  That  these  prisoners  were  not  in  the  custody  of  English 
soldiers,  after  the  arrival  of  the  king  of  Naples  on  board  the  Foudroyant,  is  a 
mistake.  The  prisoners  were  delivered  up  to  the  Neapolitan  guards  only  about 
the  8th  of  August,  as  stated  in  a  letter  of  Troubridge  of  this  date. — Clabkb  and 
M< Arthur,  ii.  308. 

f  **  Tuesday,  [July]  2d.  Several  of  the  rebel  party  were  brought  on  board  for 
examination." — Log-Book  of  the  Foudroyant,  iii.  508. 
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did  not  know  even  their  names ; — ^he  was  not  at  liberty  to 
choose  his  own  counsel ; — ^the  judges  pronounced  sentence  in  pri- 
vate without  giving  any  reason  for  their  determination ; — the  sen- 
tence was  not  only  without  appeal,  but  might  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution on  the  very  day  it  was  passed : — 

•*'  It  would  be  too  long  and  too  painM  to  detail  the  wicked  deeds  of 
tyrants,  and  the  miserable  state  of  the  sufferers.  There  were  more 
than  300  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  the  kingdom  put  to 
death ;  among  them  CarafSsi,  Biario,  Colonna,  Caracciolo,  five  Figna- 
telli,  and  at  least  twenty  more  of  noble  houses ;  next  to  them  men 
distinguished  for  learning  and  scientlQc  attainments,  such  as  Cirilloy 
Pagano,  Conforti,  Russo,  Ciaia,  Fiorentino,  Baffi,  Falconeri,  Logoteta, 
de  Filippis,  Albanese,  Bagni,  Neri,  and  many  more ;  then  men  re- 
markable for  their  station  in  society,  such  as  Federici,  Massa,  Man- 
thon^,  the  Bishops  Samo,  Natale,  Troise,  a  respectable  lady  like 
Pimentel,  and  a  most  miserable  one  like  Sanfelice.  Serra  and  Riario 
were  beheaded,  though  under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  Genzano,  under 
sixteen."* 

These  were  a  few  of  the  murders  committed  in  consequence  of 
Nelson's  treachery,  and  with  his  approbation.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  word  of  his  would  have  put  an  end  to  all  these  infamies ; 
and  there  is  still  less  doubt  that  these  wholesale  executions  pleased 
him,  as  well  as  Lady  Hamilton  and  her  imbecile  husband.  On 
hearing  that  thirteen  poor  wretches  had  been  hanged  at  Procida, 
he  wrote — 

"  Your  news  of  the  hanging  of  thirteen  Jacobins  gave  us  [that  is 
himself  and  the  Hamiltons,  in  whose  house  he  was  living,]  great  plea- 
sure ;  and  the  three  priests,  I  hope,  return  in  the  Aurora  to  dangle 
on  the  best  tree  adapted  to  their  weight  of  sins."f 

The  universal  misery  brought  on  the  people  by  the  villains 
reinstated  in  power  by  Nelson's  exertions  are  incredible.  We 
shall  give  accounts  of  that  misery  in  Captain  Troubridge's  words: — 

"  August  20th. — ^To-day  eleven  of  the  principal  Jacobins,  princes, 
dukes,  commoners,  and  ladies  were  executed.  I  sincerely  hope  they 
will  soon  finish  on  a  great  scale,  and  then  pass  an  Act  of  Oblivion. 
Death  is  a  trifle  to  the  prisons."J — "  August  30th. — ^Five  of  the  Jaco- 
bins were  hung  yesterday,  and  190  sent  to  Gaeta  to  thin  the  prisons, 
which  are  now  getting  very  full."§ — "  All  dread  reform,  I  mean  the 
people  in  office ;  the  viUanies  are  so  deeply  rooted  that  if  some  method 
is  not  taken  to  dig  them  out,  this  government  cannot  hold  together. 


•  ColleUa,  y,  1.  6. 

f  Dispcftchet,  iii.  376.  Compare  this  savage  exultation  with  the  short  and  reluc- 
tant notice  officially  taken  hy  Foote  of  the  same  transaction — *^  Thirteen  Jacobins 
were  hanged  at  Procida  yesterday  afternoon,  and  the  bearer  of  this  has  charge  of 
three  condemned  priests  who  are  to  be  degraded  at  Palermo,  and  then  sent  back 
to  be  executed." — Vindication,  p.  122. 

X  Clarke  and  M'Arthur,  ii.  310.  ^  Id.  ii.  311. 
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Out  of  twenty  millions  of  ducats  collected  as  revenue,  only  tlprteeii 
millions  reach  the  treasury."* — "  The  letters  from  Palermo  mention 
the  feasting  and  the  immense  siuns  of  money  that  are  spent  there.  . 
.  .  .  They  must  finish  soon,  or  every  family  here  [at  Naples]  wiU  be 
interested  in  making  a  disturbance.  They  should  make  some  examples 
and  pass  an  Act  of  Oblivion,  and  let  all  be  forgot.  At  present,  there  are 
upwards  of  40,000  families  who  have  relations  confined."  .  .  .  > 
"  The  innocent  and  guilty  are  all  afraid  of  being  accused  and  thrown 
into  jail ;  and,  probably,  of  having  their  houses  plundered  when  set  at 
liberty  a^r  a  considerable  time,  with  nothing  to  exist  on.  Constant 
efforts  are  made  to  get  a  man  taken  up,  in  order  to  rob  him.  I  have 
seen  many  instances  which  induce  me  to  make  this  representation,  . 
.  .  The  property  of  the  Jacobins  is  selling  for  nothing ;  and  his 
[the  IQng's]  own  people,  whom  he  employs,  ai'e  buying  it  up,  and  the 
vagabonds  pocket  the  whole."f 

Nelson,  in  the  meantime,  enjoyed  himself  at  Palermo,  partook 
of  the  feastings  along  with  the  Hamiltons,  and  along  with  them 
shared  the  extravagant  rewards  which  the  king  showered  on  them 
at  the  cost  of  a  nation,  which  they  had  been  chiefly  instrumental 
in  ruining.  The  hero  of  the  Nile  was  parading  his  criminal 
intercourse,  and  sacrificing  to  a  vile  woman  his  glory,  his  honour, 
and  the  interest  of  his  country !  Malta  was  besieged,  but  not  by 
him ;  Minorca  was  protected,  but  not  by  him ;  the  coast  of  Egypt 
was  blockaded,  but  not  by  him ;  the  French  were  expelled  from 
the  Roman  States,  but  not  by  him ;  whilst  the  captains,  under 
his  orders,  gathered  laurels,  he  Uved  at  Palermo  gambling  all 
night. J  His  secrets,  which  might  involve  the  success  of  an  ex- 
pedition, or  the  safety  of  a  fleet,  were  betrayed,  §  and  the  contents 
of  his  letters  divulged.||  He  was  informed  of  all  this,  and  still 
went  on.  The  Government  at  home,  aware  of  his  strange  in- 
fatuation, sent  out  Lord  Keith  to  command  in  the  Mediterranean 
— a  step  that  they  would  scarcely  have  taken  if  they  had  not 
known  that  Nelson  was  beside  himself.  Keith,  after  having  seen 
with  his  own  eyesIT  what  was  going  on,  directed  Lord  Nelson  to 
take  the  command  of  the  siege  of  Malta,  and  gave  such  orders 
as  might  prevent  him  from  coming  back  to  Palermo ;  but  Nelson 
left  the  siege  under  pretence  of  bad  health,  and  returned  to  that 
ca])ital.  On  the  very  day  that  Keith  ordered  him  to  remain  in 
command  at  Malta,  24th' February  1800,  Troubridge  entreated 


*  Clarke  and  M'Arthur,  ii.  312. 

t  Id.  u.  339. 

t  Clarke  and  M^Arthur,  ii.  366. 

§  Mil.  311. 

llMii.  361. 

%  Nelson  received  the  order  to  put  himself  under  Keith  on  the  6th  of  January 
1800  ;  on  the  1 6th  of  the  same  month  he  went  to  Leghorn  from  Palermo^  where 
he  returned  with  Keith. 
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hiiA  most  earnestly  not  to  go  to  Sicily,*  and  soon  after  that,  a 
very  friendly  and  very  plain  letter  came  to  him  from  Admiral 
Goodall,  telling  him  with  as  much  grace  as  frankness,  that  his 
infatuation  was  known  in  England.f  At  last,  on  learning  that  he 
had  quitted  the  station  off  Malta  to  go  to  Palermo,  oraers  were 
sent  to  Lord  Keith,  authorizing  Nelson  to  come  home,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  Lord  Spencer,  in  a  most  beautiful  and  friendly  letter 
to  Nelson  himself,  informed  him  J  that  the  Admiralty  did  not  wish 
to  recall  him,  but  that,  if  he  could  not  keep  afloat,  he  had  much 
better  come  home  at  once,  than  stay  at  Palermo,  and  that  such 
was  the  opinion  of  all  his  friends.  As  Hamilton  had  been  recall* 
ed,  and  was  coming  home,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  persuading 
Nelson  to  return  with  him  to  England — ^for  Lady  Hamilton  was 
of  the  party. 

It  is  unpossible  for  any  one  to  say,  after  all  this,  that  Lord 
Spencer  approved  of  Lord  Nelson's  conduct.  Nelson  was  treated 
with  all  the  delicacy  and  respect  which  his  great  services  at  Abou- 
kir  deserved;  but  his  conduct  was  certainly  not  approved  of. 
Had  the  whole  truth  been  known  to  him,  there  is  no  aoubt  that 
a  nobleman  of  Lord  Spencer^s  honour,  would  have  taken  serious 
notice  of  what  had  happened.  The  learned  editor  informs  us, 
that  by  a  letter  of  Lord  Spencer,  "  written  soon  after,  and 
evidently  with  reference  to  Nelson's  proceedings  at  Naples,"§  "  all 
Nelson's  proceedings  seem  to  have  been  fully  approved  of," — (iii* 
509.)  What  grounds  the  editor  had  for  saying  that  this  letter  was 
written  "  evidently  with  refereffce"  to  the  proceedings  at  Napier^ 
we  don't  know ;  but  this  we  do  know,  that  the  letter  has  "  evi- 
dently" no  reference  whatever  to  the  dishonourable  conduct  of 
Nelson  at  Naples.  The  passage  in  Lord  Spencer's  letter,  on 
which  the  editor  relies,  is  as  follows  :- 

"  Admiralty,  7th  October  1799. — ^My  Dear  Lord,  in  answer  to  your 
letter  of  the  23d  of  July,  which  did  not  reach  me  till  the  26th  of  last 
month,  I  can  only  now  repeat  what  I  believe  I  have  before  said  on  the 
subject,  namely,  that  the  intentions  and  motives  by  which  all  your 
measures  have  been  governed,  have  been  as  pure  and  good  as  their 
Success  has  been  complete." 


♦  Bispatchesy  iv.  196.1 

t  The  letter  was  written  on  the  ISth  of  Novemher  1799,  the  day  Lord  Keith 
flailed  to  take  the  command  in  the  Mediten'ancan.  The  part  here  alluded  to  is  as 
follows  : — «  They  say  here  you  are  Rinaldo  in  the  arms  of  Araiida,  and  that  it  re- 
quires the  firmness  of  an  Ubaldo  and  his  brother  knight  to  draw  you  from  the  en- 
chantress. To  be  sure  it  is  a  very  pleasant  attraction,  to  which  I  am  very  sensible 
myself ;  but  my  maxim  has  always  been,  cupidus  vohipMuiu :  cupidior  yloria" — 
DUpafehes,  iv.  204. 

$  Difpatchea,  iv.  242. 

§  Pre/ace  to  vol.  iii.  p.  x, 
.    NO,  IV,      VOL.  VIII,  2  F 
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Of  course  the  tenor  of  the  letter  of  Nelson  of  July  23,  rec^is^^l 
by  Lord  Spencer  on  the  26th  Sept.  must  be  ascert^ned,  to 
understand  which  were  the  measures  approved  of  in  the  anaw^r. 
Sir  H.  Nicolas  informs  us  that  "  no  letter  to  Lord  Spencer  of  the 
23d  of  July,  has  been  found,  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  such  a  hp- 
ter  in  his  letter-book ;  it  [i^.  the  date]  may  have  been  a  mistaj^e 
fiir  the  18th,  on  which  Lord  Nelson  wrote  an  important  letter  ,to 
him*  Vide  p.  406  ante."*  The  letter  at  page  406  speaks  of  an 
md  put  ^^  to  an  infamous  treaty  entered  into  with  the  rebels,  in 
direct  disobedience  to  his  Sicilian  Majesty's  orders,"t  and  informs 
Lord  Spencer,  that  ^^  the  rebels  came  out  of  the  castles  •  »  • 
without  any  honours ;"(  but  it  does  not  state  that  there  wa^-a 
capitulation  signed  by  an  English  officer — Captain  Foot©— -nor  is 
the  murder  of  Caracciolo  even  hinted  at.§     To  what  would  the 


t  This  was  not  true.  The  dlsobedienee  to  orders,  even  if  true,  did  not  cptioeni 
Footei  who  signed,  without  having  any  orders  to  tlie  contrary.  NeUK>n  knew  it  well. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  the  publication  of  this  "  infkmous"  and  concealed  attack 
on  hie  ehavaoter  that  Foote  wrote  his  **  Vindication.'^  This  rery  honoarabie  and 
gallant  officer  did  not  expose  Nelson's  conduct  till  after  the  publication  of  this  letten 
not  wishing,  as  he  himself  says,  by  so  doing,  to  act  injuriously  to  his  country,  ana 
because  "  all  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  wHo 
tegarded  the  character  of  Lord  Nelson,  or  the  reputation  of  the  country,  saw  the 
tieeessity  of  burying  the  whole  transaction  in  oblivion,  as  far  as  that  could  be 
done,**  p.  10.  His  generous  forbearance  is  made  the  ground  of  very  unwarrantable 
attacks  on  the  part  of  the  Editor  of  the  Dispatches,  who,  forgetting,  as  usua1>  tliat 
he  himself  has  published  all  the  necessary  documents  for  Foote's  defence,  asks  w\iy 
Foote  did  not  make  to  Nelson  suitable  representations  between  the  '24th  and  28th  of 
June,  when  he  was  a  daily  witness  of  the  infraction  of  the  capitulation  !  (iii.  517.) 
Nelson  arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  June,  and  he  tiien 
asked  from  Faote  a  statement  of  his  proceedings.  That  statement  cannot  have  been 
given  in  before  the  25th.  On  that  and  on  the  following  day,  Nelson  and  RufTo  dis- 
cussed between  themselves  whether  the  capitulation  should  be  observed.  So  far 
from  any  one  suspecting  it  would  be  broken,  the  parties  niost  concerned  surrendered 
in  execution  of  the  capitulation,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  executing  it^  posses^^oii 
was  taken  of  the  castles  on  the  evening  of  the  26tli.  On  the  27th,  Foote  wrote  to 
liOrd  Nelson,  saying,  **  he  should  have  waited  upon  Lord  Nelson  instead  of  writing. 
Were  he  not  extremely  unwell,"  p.  518,  so  that  he  oould  not  know  the  infamies  that 
were  going  to  take  place,  nav  was  he  in  a  state  of  health  fit  to  remonstrate.  On  t|ae 
afternoon  of  that  day,  he  sailed  from  the  Bay  of  Naples  (Log-book  of  the  Sea-horse 
in  vol.  iii.  p.  494),  being  sent  out  of  the  way  by  Lord  Nelson,  who  thus  took  from 
him  the  opportunity  of  remonstrating  before  his  remonstrances  were  too  late, 
l^oote  was  not,  therefore,  a  witness  of  the  infraction  of  the  capitulation,  nor  was 
he  in  a  position  to  remonstrate.  » 

t  This  is  also  untrue.  "  The  Russian  troops  allowed  the  garrison  [of  Castel 
iTuovo]  to  depart  Vvitli  the  honours  of  war,  laying  down  their  arms  on  the  side, 
of  the  marine  ai^senal,  where  they  were  embarked  in  vessels  to  be  taken  to  Tou- 
lon." These  are  the  words  of  a  petition  to  Nelson  (partly  printed,  iii.  495  of  the 
Dispatches),  by  some  of  the  unhappy  beings  whom  he  betx-ayed,  and  whom  he  has 
the  effrontery  to  say  came  out  of  the  castles  at  mercy  and  without  honours.  The 
Itussian  Government  was  always  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  capitulation.  Saggio  Stojp. 
§49*  The  editor  of  the  Dispatches  will  be  glad  to  find  there  the  evidence  of  this 
fact  which  be  seemed  to  wish,  vol.  iii.  p.  511. 

§  Nelson  always  and  carefully  avoided  to  speak,  in  his  Dispatches,  of  Caracciolo's 
exeoution.  He  once  only  alluded  to  it  in  a  postscript  to  a  letter  to  Lord  Keith;  in  the 
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apja'obatian  of  Lord  Spencer  amount.,  if  he  wag  not  awfire  of 
the  dishonourable  parts  of  the  transactions  which  h©  approved  ? 
The  assumption  that  Lord  Spencer  answered  to  this  partiGi^lar 
letter  of  the  13th,  when  he  said  he  answered  to  one  of  tne  23d  of 
July,  has  no  foundation,  but  in  Sir  H.  Nicolas'  fajicy.  Why 
should  it  not  be  in  answer  to  another  letter  of  the  13th  of  July, 
which  occurs  in  the  same  volume  (p.  408)  ?  The  letter  which 
Lord  Spencer  answered,  was  received  by  him  on  the-  26th  of 
September ;  and  the  letter  to  which  the  editor  fancies  he  ans%vered 
was  written  on  the  18th  of  July,  and  sent  by  Lieutena(nt  Park- 
inson, who  was  in  it  recommended  for  promotion.  Now  Park- 
inson having  arrived  at  Yarmouth  on  the  9th  of  Atlgust  (VoL 
iv,  p.  20),  was  promoted  before  the  20th  of  the  same  month,* 
eonsequently  he  must  have  delivered  his  letter  to  Lord  Speneer 
Jong  before  the  26th  of  September.  It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  thia 
nobleman  to  acquit  him  of  any  approbation  whatever^  either  of 
the  treachery,  or  of  the  murder  of  CaracciolO)  with  which  the 
ns^me  of  Lord  Nelson  stands  charged. 

We  have  postponed  to  enter  into  the  bistoi^  of  thia  murderi 
from  the  reluctance  that  one  naturally  feels  to  show  that  that  iiiH 

Earalleled  crime  not  only  is  proved  by  the  apologist  himself  inde- 
msible,  but  appears,  on  reiSection^  and  when  all  its  circumstances 
are  considered,  much  worse  than  it  has  been  hitherto  universally 
believed.    The  facts  are  as  follow : — 

When  the  King  of  Naples  fled  to  Sicily,  abandoning  hii 
Continental  States  to  the  enemy,  Francisco  Caracciolo,  a  cadet 
of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  existence,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  Neapolitan  navy,  followed  his  king,  as  we  have  seen^ 
to  that  island.  His  character  stood  very  high  among  our  own 
naval  officers,  to  whom  he  wajs  well  known,  having  commanded, 
for  a  time,  a  Neapolitan  seventy-four,  (II  Tancredi,)  one  of  Admi- 
ral Hbtham's  squadron,  with  which  Caracciolo  took  part  in  the  ac- 
tions of  the  12ta,  13th,  and  14th  of  March  1 795.  lie  was,  there- 
fore, a  companion-in-arms  of  Nelson,  t  We  have  also  mentioned,, 
that  he  returned  to  Naples  with  the  king's  permission,  and,  of 


following  few  words,— <<  Caracciolo  was  executed  on  board  His  S.  Majesty's  Ship 
Minerva,  on  the  29th  of  June  ;"  but  he  omits  to  say  that  it  was  by  his  orderSi  and 
(m  board  his  own  ship,  that  that  base  murder  was  concocted.    See  iii.  893. 

•l><sp<tteA<»,  ili.  410. 

t  Lord  St.  Vincent  wrote  of  him  to  Acton  in  the  following  terms  i—**  I  hav« 
great  obligations  to  theClievalicr  Caracciolo  for  giving  protection  to  the  trade  bocmd 
from  Leghorn  to  Naples  and  Civita  Vccchia  lately,  the  escort  having  been  f<mnd 
too  weak  to  encounter  the  French  privateers  in  the  Channel  of  Piombino  without 
his  aid  ;  and  I  have  every  other  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his  conduct  during  the 
short  time  the  Tanoredl  has  been  under  my  orders  ;  and  I  greatly  lament  the  ne- 
eeasity  I  am  under  to  part  with  him,*>  2d  April  J796.-^BBEifTON'sX/V«  ofBi. 
F<ncfne,  1.1^9.  ^  • 
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coarse,  no  longer  in  his  service.*  He  was  tlwn  obliged  to  takfe 
service  under  the  Government  of  Naples,  from  which  here^- 
tJeived  protection  ;t  and,  on  various  occasions,  he  commanded 
some  boats  which  fired  at  the  Englisli  and  Sicilian  ships  at  war 
with  the  Neapolitan  Republic.  Before  Nelson  arrived  ittthe 
Bay  of  Naples,  Caracciolo — if  we  are  to  believe  the  biographfets 
of  Nelson  t — ^had  already  left  the  castles,  and  was  at  Calvirrailb 
on  the  23d  of  June,  whence  he  wrote  to  implore  Ruffo's  protect 
tion,  through  the  Duke  of  Calvirrano,  from  being  murdered  by 
the  "  Christian  army,'*  and  admitting  "  that  he  was  bound  to 
account  for  his  actions  to  those  who  should  be  legally  authorised 
by  his  Sicilian  Majesty."  ||  Then  they  say,  "he  escaped  to  the 
mountains — an  action  which  by  no  means  displayed  the  confi- 
dence of  an  honest  mind ;"  as  if  a  man,  however  innocent^  could 
trust  to  the  assassins  who  shot  those  whom  they  thought  guilty, 
and  who  presented  the  heads  of  those  whom  they  murdered  to 
our  naval  officers,  who  received  most  graciously  such  revolting 
presents.  "  A  price  was  immediately  set  on  his  head's—that  is,  a 
reward  offered  to  any  one  who  should  assassinate  him*--*' and, 
en  the  29th  of  June  1799,  before  the  arrival  of  the  king  from 
Palermo,  this  nobleman  was  brought  in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant, 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  alongside  Nelson's  flag*$hip, 
the  Foudroyant."  The  first  question  is  :  How  did  it  happen 
that  Caracciolo  was  brought  from  shore,  where  the  kin^s  autho- 
rity was  re-established,  to  an  English  man-of-war?  If  a  price 
had  been  set  on  his  head,  his  being  taken  to  the  ship  would  lead  one 
to  suppose  that  it  was  there  that  the  reward  was  expected  to  be 
paid;  but  we  believe  that  the  "  price  set  on  his  head"  is  one  of  Ae 
usud  groundless  statements  of  the  biographers.     Caracciolo  was 

♦  Caracciolo  fu  solennemente  congedato  dal  Re.    Sagg!o  Stor.  §  37. 

+  Troubridge  wrote  to  Nelson,  on  the  9th  of  April  J  799,  that  CaracoW^o  had  w* 
fused  service,  (iii.  329,)  and,  on  the  1 8th,  that  he  was  "  forced  to  act  "  as  lie  did 
(334)  ;  and  Nelson  himself  wrote  on  the  29th,  that  he  (Nelson)  believed  him  no 
Jaoobin  in  his  heart — 34 1«  And  although  Troubridge  wrote,  on  tlie  1st  of  Ma^, 
that  he  was  satisfied  that  Caracciolo  was  "  a  Jacobin,"  he  was  obliged  to  admit,  on 
the  7th  of  the  same  month,  that  "  Caracciolo  saved  Sorrento  and  Castell  a  Mare 
from  being  burnt." — 358.  Oar  navy  were  the  allies  of  the  cut- throats  that  plunder- 
ed and  murdered :  Caracciolo,  who  preserved  his  fellow-counti-ymen's  lives  aad 
property,  was  murdered  by  order  of  our  Admiral,  Nelson  !  !  1 

X  Clarke  and  APAiihur,  ii.  269.  If  this  be  true,  Caracciolo  cannot  have  left  the 
castles  without  the  knowledge  and  the  assistance  of  the  besie/rers,  who,  we  learn 
from  a  letter  of  Ruffo,  published  by  Foote,  (Vindication,  p.  184,)  whflst  the  capitii- 
Ifltioti  was  negotiating,  had  placed  officers  round  the  castles  to  receive  those  who 
chose  to  withdraw,  "  to  assure  them  that  they  shall  be  forgiven." 

Ii  The  original  letter,  or  even  a  translation,  has  never  been  published ;  and  this 
Bummai'y  by  such  biographers  is  little  to  be  relied  on.  Suppose  Caracciolo  said  that 
<*  he  was  ready  to  account,"  instead  of  saying  that  he  was  '« bound."  'i  hat  he  was 
f*  bound,"  he  need  not  have  said  ;  but  to  say  "  he  was  ready,"  was  saying  something 
J)oth  new  and  important  to  lumseH",  But  who  was  the  Duke  of  Calvirrano  2  Wher^ 
IS  the  place  itself  I 
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betrj^d  by  a  servaajt.  Colletfca  states,  that  Nelson  asked 
Oaracciolo  fi*QHi  Kuffo,  and  that  it  was  supposed  he  did  so  to 
save  him.*  Thia  seems  the  most  probable  version.  If  Nel- 
son did  not  ojffer  money  to  get  Caracciolo  into  his  hands,  he 
must  have  had  recourse  to  some  other  means  for  the  purpose. 
The  people  who  took  Caracciolo  were  not  under  the  orders  of 
Nelson^  but  of  Euffo,  whose  prisoner  Caracciolo  was.  It  was 
natural  to  think  that  Nelson  intended  to  save  him,  because  no 
one  would  then  suspect  an  Englishman,  still  less  an  admiral,  of 
unworthy  motives ;  and  because  that  very  day,  June  29th,  Nel- 
son gave  notice  to  all  those  who  had  served  the  Republic,  that  i^ 
withm  twenty-four  hours  for  those  in  the  city  of  Naplef,  and 
fojrty-ei^it  hours  for  those  within  five  miles  of  it,  they  did  not 
tcust  iio  the  clemency  of  his  Sicilian  Majesty,  he  would  treat 
them  as  rebels.  What  passed  on  that  fatal  day  is  only  learned 
from  Cairacciolo's  enemies ;  and  even  their  account  has  been  most 
industaously  mutilated  by  the  apologists  of  Nelson*  This  ren- 
ders it  difficult  to  know  liow  Nelson  possessed  himself  of  Carao- 
cieio's  pearson.  It  may  have  been  in  consequence  of  a  request 
■of  Caracciolo  himself,  trusting  to  the  honour  of  an  Englishman^ 
anid  a  companion-in-arms.  This  much  is  certain :  that,  had  not 
Ndlson  wished  it,  he  had  no  occasion  whatever  to  receive  Carac- 
ciolo on  board  the  Foudroyant. 

!Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  Caracdolo  by  nine  o'clock  am, 
of  the  29th  of  June,  was  taken  on  board  the  Foudroyant,  by  a 
jnob  of  assassins,  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  and  with  diffi- 
culty preserved  from  tlie  indignities  of  our  allies,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Hardy,  who  immediately  ordered  him  to  be  unbound,  and  offered 
him  refreshments,  which  were  refused.  Nelson  at  once,  it  is  said, 
issued  the  following  waiTant,  addressed  to  Count  de  Thurn,  com- 
modore and  commander  of  his  Sicilian  Majesty's  frigate,  La  Mi- 
nerva :> — 

"Whereas  Francisco  Caracciolo,  a  commodore  in  the  service  of  his 
Sicilian  Majesty,  has  been  taken,  and  stands  accused  of  rebellion 
against  his  lawful  sovereign,  and  for  firing  at  his  colours  hoisted  on 
board  his  Majesty's  fi:igate,  La  IMinerva,  under  your  command,  You 
are,  therrfore,  hereby  required  and  directed  to  assemble  &ve  of  the 
senior  officers  under  your  command,  yourself  presiding,  and  proceed 
to  inquire  whether  the  crime  with  which  the  said  Francisco  Carac- 
ciolo stands  charged,  can  be  proved  against  him,  and  if  the  charge  is 
proved,  you  are  to  report  to  me  what  punishment  he  ought  to  suffer." 

No  time  seems  to  have  been  lost  by  Nelson ;  for  by  ten  o'clock, 
"whiat  is  called  the  trial,  was  begun  on  board  the  Foudroyant. 


*  Lib.  v.,  chap.  1,§  4. 
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WitJiin  one  hour,  from  nine  to  ten  o'clock,  the  warrant  waa  is- 
sued—communicated to  De  Thum — ^five  officers  collected,  and 
the  work  begun.  The  warrant  states  what  was  notoriously  false, 
viz.,  that  Caracciolo  was  "  a  commodore  in  the  service  of  his  Sici- 
lian Majesty,"  for  he  had  resigned  and  had  returned  to  Naples 
with  the  king's  permission  long  before;  and,  if  no  longer  in  the 
service,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  not  only  Nelson,  who  had  no 
AUTHORITY  WHATEVER,  but  any  one  else  could  order  him  to  be 
tried  by  five  or  six  naval- officers.  He  was  accused.  Nelson  says, 
of  rebellion,  and  for  firing  at  the  Sicilian  colours  flying  in  the 
Min^va,  which  are  two  crimes,  though  the  inquiry  was  to  be, 
whetner  ilis  crime  could  be  proved— and  which  crime  it  was,  no 
one  knows.  Who  was  the  accuser  no  one  knows.  Nelson  says, 
"  Caracciolo  stands  accused"  without  saying  to  whom  and  by 
whom.  Only  it  is  remai*kable,  that  on  Caracciolo  ai;riving  on 
board  the  Foudroyant,  the  accuser  is  as  ready  as  the  person  who 
listens  to  him.  De  Thum  commanded  the  Minerva :  he  was  most 
likely  the  accuser,  as  he  was  the  most  important  witness — and 
he,  the  President  of  what  is  called  a  court,  was  thus  judge,  ac- 
cuser, and  witness.  The  five  officers  whom  he  was  to  ciioose, 
could  not  be  of  a  high  rank,  as  there  was  no  Neapolitan  fleet  in 
existence :  but  who  they  were  and  what  they  were,  no  one  has 
ever  known — possibly  men  against  whom  Caracciolo  had  fired, 
and  therefore  as  impartial  as  their  President :  they  also  were  at 
hand. 

What  is  called  the  warrant,  directs  De  Thurn  and  his  associ- 
ates to  proceed  not  to  try,  but  to  proceed  TO  inquire  whether 
the  crime  can  be  proved  against  Caracciolo,  and  if  the  charge  i3 

5 roved,  to  report  to  Nelson  what  punishment  he  ought  to  suflFer. 
'he  court,  therefore,  that  Nelson  constituted,  wa^  a  court  of  in- 
quiry, not  a  court-martial — a  court  which  was  to  report^  that  is 
to  say,  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  punishment,  but  not  award  it. 
Hence  it  isj  that  its  members  are  said  to  have  assembled  onboard 
the  Foudroyant — an  English  man-of-war,  that  is,  part  of  Eng^ 
land — in  which  no  foreign  tribunal  can  be  legally  constituted, 
and  acknowledged  in  its  judicial  capacity,  but  where,  by  an 
abuse  of  power,  no  doubt,  an  inquiry  might  be  held  purposely 
to  save  a  man's  life.  The  biographers  of  Nelson,  without  quoting 
any  authority,  tell  us  that 

"  during  the  trial,  which  lasted  from  ten  o'clock  to  twelve  o'clock, 
the  wardroom  of  the  Foudroyant  was  open,  as  is  customary,  to  every 
One  who  chose  to  enter.  Some  account  of  what  passed,  has  tiierefore 
been  preserved.*  Everything  appeared  to  be  fairly  and  honourably 
conducted." 

•  The  logic  of  these  twin  biographers  is  exquisite.  The  wardroom  was  open, 
therefore  wo  have  some  account  of  what  passed  thereto,  fetter  stfkte  who  went  in| 
^d  what  they  say. 
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They  do  not  tell  us  who  accused  Caracciolo-— by  whom  he  was 
ad^Hsed — ^what  witnesses  and  proofs  were  brought  against  him—* 
what  witnesses  and  evideiicef  were  heard  in  his  defence.  They 
only  tell  us,  that  a  man  of  a  great  family — of  unspotted  charac- 
ter, in  his  seventieth  year,  was  suddenly  taken  among  foreigners, 
and  within  three  hours — without  trial — ^without  sentence,  doomed 
to  die. 

For  it  is  a  mockery  and  a  falsehood  to  say,  that  Caracciolo  was 
tried  by  court-martial.  The  warrant  of  Nelson — -who  had  no 
power  to  issue,  and  probably  did  not  then  issue  any  warrant  at  all 
i*-was  for  holding  a  court  of  inquiry ; — ^that  he  issued  even  such 
a  warrant,  is  extremely  dolibtftd ;  only  a  copy  of  it  is  to  be  found 
in  "  the  Nelson  papers,"  but  not  in  the  order-book ;  if  the  tmrranM 
had  been  actually/  issued^  it  was  too  important  not  to  be  entered. 
The  iian'atire  of  a  trial,  by  Clarke  and  M^Arthur,  is  a  poetical 
invention  of  those  unscrupulous  historians  who,  in  the  face  of  the 
Wafrant  which  they  first  printed,  had  the  courage  to  a^ert  that 
Nelson  had  assembled  "  a  court-martial."  CoUetta  who,  though 
h^  had  had  the  best  sources  of  information,  and  had  known  and 
conversed  on  these  events  with  Sir  T.  Hardy,  had  never  seen  the 
warrani; — speaks  of  a  court-martial  being  assembled,  in  which 
the  warrant  proves  him  to  be  mistaken,  but  relates  that, 

*'*  having  heard  the  accusation  and  the  defence,  the  court  thought  it 
would  be  right  to  see  the  documents  and  hear  the  witnesses  for  the  de- 
fence, but  Nelson  wrote,  *  there  needed  not  any  further  delay.'  And 
then  that  senate  of  slaves  condemned  Caracciolo  to  impmonment  for 
life;  but  Nelson  having  learned  the  sentence  from  De  Thum,  answ^ed 
----death — ^and  death  was  substituted  for  imprisonnient."— v.  1,  2. 

What  **  this  senate  of  slaves"  ought  to  have  done  is  easily 
said;  but  were  they  free  to  give  safely  what  opinion  they  liked^' 
unprotected,  on  board  a  foreign  man-of-war,  commanded  by  i 
foreign  admiral,  who  had  broken  a  capitulation,  and  turned  the 
ships  of  his  nation  into  prisons,  and  bureaux  of  inquisition  ?  Their 
commissions,  their  liberty,  their  lives,  were  as  much  in  Nelson's 
hands  as  the  life  of  Caracciolo.  Our  opinion  is  that  the  often- 
mentioned  warrant  is  an  after-thought — a  ^[document  prepared 
to  guard  against  the  consequences  of  the  murder  after  its  per- 
petration— that  such  Neapolitan  officers  as,  besides  De  Thurn, 
(and  he  was  a  German,  and  not  a  Genoese,  as  has  been  said  in 
this  country,)  were  called  on  board  the  Foudroyant  to  rive  an 
opinion,  never  passed  a  sentence,  but  were  overruled  by  Nelson, 
it  they  attempted  to  save  the  life  of  their  illustrious  countryman, 
by  suggesting  imprisonment,  in  the  hope  of  better  days.  The 
real  judges,  accusers,  and  witnesses,  were  Lady  Hamilton,  Lord 
Nelson  and  De  Thurn,  that  is,  three  foreigners,  on  board  a  fo- 
reign ship,  and  supported  by  foreign  arms. 
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Immediaidy  after  what  is  called  the  trial  was  oveTvthat  ib 
at  about  twelve  o'clock,  Nelson  issued  another  warrant,  which  ii 
in  the  "  OrdeivBook"  in  the  following  wwds  :— 

"  To  Commodore  Count  Thum,  Commander  of  his  Sicilian  Majesty's 
fi*igateLa  Minerva. — ^Whereas  aboard  of  Naval  Officers  of  his  Sicilian 
Majesty,  hath  been  assembled  to  try  Francisco  Caracciolo  for  rebellion 
against  his  lawful  sovereign,  and  for  firing  at  his  Sicilian  Majesty^ 
frigate  La  Minerva ;  and  whereas  the  said  board  of  naval  officers  have 
found  the  charge  of  rebellion  fully  proved  against  him,  and  have  sen- 
tenced the  said  Caracciolo  to  suffer  death,  you  are  hereby  required  and 
directed  to  cause  the  said  sentence  of  death  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion upon  the  said  Francisco  Caraccido  accordingly,  by  hanging  him 
at  the  foreyard-arm  of  his  Sicilian  Majesty's  frigate  La  Minerva,  under 
your  command,  at  five  o'clock  this  evening,  and  to  cause  him  to  hang 
there  till  sunset,  when  you  will  have  his  body  cut  dovfn,  and  thrown 
into  the  sea." 

It  Is  observable  how  contradictory  Nelson  would  be  if  the  first 
warrant  was  authentic.  He  says,  in  the  second  warrant,  that  a 
board  of  officers  has  been  assembled,  but  he  does  not  say  by 
whom ;  then  he  adds  that  they  were  assembled  "  to  try  Carac- 
ciolo," and  that  they  "  sentenced'*  him,  whilst  in  the  first  war- 
rant they  are  assemoled  merely  to  inquire  and  report.  At  the 
?;ame  time  he  avoids  stating  who  these  officers  were,  how  many 
they  were,  and  where  they  had  met.  Then  they  are  a  "  board 
of  naval  officers,"  not  a  court-martial,  and  they  find  the  charge 
of  rebellion  proved,  but  they  say  nothing  of  Caracciolo  firing  at 
the  Minerva.  However,  Nelson  says  they  sentenced  him  to 
death.  Where  is  the  sentence?  Has  any  one  ever  seen 
it,  or  heard  where  it  was  to  be  seen  ?  Never.  If  a  "  board" 
or  "  court"  of  any  sort  really  agreed  to  any  report  or  sentence 
whatever,  where  is  it  ?  Can  it  be  believed  that  Nelson,  who  kept 
the  report  of  the  execution  of  Caracciolo — which  the  editor  has 
carefully  printed,  (iii.  399) — would  not  have  kept  either  the  re- 
port whicn  he  had  directed  should  be  made  to  himself,  or  the 
sentence  which  he  says  was  passed,  if  either  had  ever  existed  t 

The  rest  of  this  authentic  second  warrant  betrays  such  a  disre- 
gard of  all  decency,  that  it  is  hardly  credible.  Why — supposing 
even  the  whole  procedure  legal  and  fair,  and  Nelson  the  proper 
authority  for  seeing  the  judgment  executed, — why  the  unprece- 
dented haste  in  having  Caracciolo  put  to  death,  five  hours  after  a 
trial  which  lasted  two,  and  for  which  he  had  only  a  few  minutes 
to  prepare  ?  Why  take  from  the  King  of  Naples  tlie  power  of 
pardoning,  by  mui*dering  the  man  at  once  ?  The  King  was  at 
Palermo — in  twenty-four  hours  an  answer  would  have  reached 
Nelson — ^why  not  wait,  and  submit  to  him  the  sentence  if  it  ex- 
isted ?     And  why  the  brutality  of  ordering  a  man  of  Caracciolo's 
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birth  and  rank  to  be  hanged,  and  lik  body  denied  the  melancholy 
privilege  of  a  Christian  burial? *  Contrast  the  noble  condact  of 
the  unhappy  victim  with  that  of  his  impatient  murderer — 

^<  I  am  an  old  man/'  said  Caracciolo  to  Lieutenant  Parkinson,  "  I 
leaye  no  family  to  lament  my  death,  I  therefore  cannot  be  supposed  to 
be  very  anxious  about  prolonging  my  life ;  but  the  disgrace  of  being 
hanged  is  dreadful  to  me." 

He  asked  Parkinson  to  intercede  with  Nelson  that  he  might 
be  shot ! !  and  the  nolle  lord  refused,  because,  forsooth,  "  Carac- 
ciolo had  been  fairly  tried  by  the  officers  of  his  own  countr5\"| 
Can  hypocrisy  and  cruelty  go  further  ?  Alas  1  Caracciolo  was 
not ; "  tried"  by  order  of  his  country,  nor  in  his  country,  any 
more  than  by  officers  of  his  country.  Lady  Hamilton,  who  was 
on  board,  and  who  undoubtedly  witnessed  the  execution  of  Ca- 
racciolo, could  not  be  found  when  Parkinson  tried  to  interest  her 
in  obtaining  this  last  favour  from  Nelson. 

The  Admiral  and  Lady  Hamilton  had  the  base  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  order  ftdly  executed,}  Persons  have  been  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  so  much  atrocity  and  hatred.  Some  have  pretended 
that  it  was  owing  to  envy  and  ill-will  on  Nelson^s  part  towards 
Caracciolo ;  the  most  charitable  have  attributed  it  to  a  kind  of  spell 
of  Lady  Hamilton  on  Nelson,  who  was  blinded  by  his  passion  for 


*  TbU  brutality  is  officially  and  authentically  proved  to  be  Nelson's  own. 
Thurn*8  report  to  Nelson  of  Caracciolo's  murder  is  in  the  following  words—'*  Ad- 
Vpral  Nelson  is  informed  that  the  sentence  on  Francisco  Caracciolo  has  been 
carried  into  execution  in  the  manner  which  he  has  directed." — (iii.  399.)  So  that 
the  Mntenee  did  not  prescribe  the  kind  of  death  ;  this  at  all  events  is  confessedly 
Nelson's  own  doing. 

•f*  The  Editor  of  the  Dispatches  says  (p.  501)  that  Caracciolo  appealed  to  Nelson 
^*  for  pardon  ;"  he  ought  to  have  known  that  there  is  no  authority  {or  this  state- 
ment. Nor  is  it  true  he  pleaded  **  for  meroy"  to  the  Duke  of  CalviiTano.  He  im- 
plored *  protection"  from  the  assassins,  our  allies.  Of  Nelson  he  asked  a  second 
trial,  and  then  the  favour  of  being  shot,  and  not  *  pardon."  There  is  not  one 
letter  of  Nelson,  or  one  authentic  word  of  liis  granting  or  imploring  pardon  for 
any  one — not  one  word  of  mercy — not  one  word  of  pity  for  those  whom  he  betrayed, 
and  whom  he  assisted  to  murder. 

J  Some  days  after  Caracciolo's  body  had  been  thrown  into  the  sea  (July  15th  or 
16  thy)  as  the  Foudroyant,  with  the  King  of  Naples  then  on  board,  stood  out  at  sea» 
the  body  of  Caracciolo  was  seen  erect,  out  of  the  water  to  the  waist,  making  its  way 
towards  the  ship.  The  king,  terrified  at  the  horrible  and  reproaching  sight,  asked 
in  a  huitiod  manner,  «  what  does  he  want  V*  The  chaplain  answered  him  as  be- 
ctkme  a  mimster  of  religion  :  ^  I  should  say  that  hi  comes  to  implore  a  Christian 
burial."  ''  Let  him  have  it,  let  him  have  it,"  was  the  king's  answer  ;  and  he  retired 
to  his  room  thoughtful  and  terrified.  (Colletta,  v.  1 . 6.) — But  the  English  admiral, 
the  English  minister,  and  the  lady,  soon  made  the  king  forget  the  mild  answer  of 
the  poor  priest>  well  calculated  to  inspire  humane  sentiments.  The  body  floated 
in  that  extraordiaary  manner,  owing  to  three  double-headed  shot,  weighing  250 
lbs.,  which  were  tied  to  its  feet  when  it  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  weight 
fovteed  the  body  into  an  upright  position,  Hiough  it  was  not  enough  to  prevent  its 
rii^iug  to  the  surfiM^e,  as  it  was  intendeid  to  do. 
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hef ;  and  this  seems  the  most  probable  cause  of  hi*  conclaetl'  A« 
to  her  It  has  been  supposed  that  she  was  moved  by  her  ambitlbri 
to  satisfy  the  revengeful  disposition  of  her  friend  the  Que^n  6f 
Naples,  added  to  her  detestation  of  the  Neapolitan  nobility,  who 
refused  to  receive  her  in  tlieir  houses  on  account  of  her  profligate 
life,*  But  th^  apologist  will  not  hear  of  these  excused,  tod 
stands  boldly  forward  in  defence  of  all  that  was  done.  In  1th«fct 
capacity  Nelson  acted  "  has  not  been  ascertained,"  he  says ;  yet 
he  assumes  that  he  probably  acted  as  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Sicilian  squadron,  as  if  probabilities — for  which  there  is  no  ground 
— were  enough  to  prove  that  a  man  had  power  to  order  another 
to  be  put  to  death ;  he  sees  no  objection  either  to  the  constitu- 
tion ot  the  Court,  or  to  the  trial — if  there  had  been  one^-taking 
place  on  board  the  Poudroyant,  where  Caracciolo  was  conveyed 
From  his  own  country,  and  from  under  the  authorities  of  his 
Sovereign.  He  assumes  also  that  Caracciolo  fired  upon  the  Mi- 
nerva, though  the  warrant  for  his  execution,  the  only  authen- 
tic document  in  existence  signed  by  Nelson  respecting  this 
murder,  says  expressly  that  he  was  accused  of  it,  but  does  not  say 
that  this  was  proved  against  him.  Sir  H.  Nicolas  is  a  barrister ; 
will  he  stake  his  professional  reputation  on  the  legality  (£  such 
proceedings  ?  But  Nelson  may  nave  had  good  intentions.  Why, 
aid  he  not-  know  right  from  wrong  I  Had  he  not  the  feeling  that 
capitulations  were  not  to  be  broken  any  more  than  men  hanged 
without  trial,  and  without  legal  authority?  But  Nelson  had  a* 
great  horror  of  republicans  and  rebels ;  and  so  had  Robespierre 
of  royalists  and  aristocrats,  and  what  of  that  ?    It  is  not  by 


*  The  JSditoi*  of  the  Dispatches^  after  having  taken  so  much  trouble  in  nmld&g 
ilie  apology  of  his  hero^  yery  gallantly  enters  the  lists  in  defence  of  the  heroijtoi* 
Aa  to  the  Queen,  it  may  he  worth  observing,  that  on  the  fatal  29th  of  June,  Nelson . 
sent  to  Palermo  the  Portuguese  sloop  Balloon  with  dispatches,  to  be  delivered  witb 
all  expedition  **  to  her  Sicilian  Majesty  in  pbrson/'  with  directions  to  wait  for  aa 
answer,  and  by  no  means  to  chase  anythiog  eitlier  in  going  or  retumin^^ — (iii.  397*) 
This  shows  the  importance  of  the  dispatches  thus  sent.  And  yet,  not  a  trace  of 
them,  or  of  any  answer.  He  will  not  admit  that  Nelson's  judgment,  previous  tp 
the  arrival  of  the  king,  was  perverted  by  Lady  Hamilton — (iii.  498)^nd  why  h^ 
should  say  so,  except,  because  Nelson  himself  declares,  that  when  he  disobe/jsd 
Lord  I^eith*s  orders,  after  Uie  king  was  on  board,  he  did  so  of  his  oim  accqrd^ 
(iii.  409)  no  one  can  tell.  He  is  particularly  angry  at  Capt.  Brenton  for  having 
stated  that  he  ^  had  heard  that  Lady  Hamilton,  in  her  last  moments,  uttei^  the 
most  agonizing  screams  of  repentance  for  thisaot  of  cruelty  (the  murder  of  Carao* 
ciolo.)  The  prince  (Caracciolo)  was  ever  before  her  eyes"— ^iii.  520.)  The  editor 
declares,  upon  the  authority  of  '<  a  lady"  who  lived  many  years  with  Lady  Hamil- 
ton, and  who  scarcely  ever  quitted  her  room  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  her  life^ 
that.  Lady  Hanulton  never  screamed  or  felt  remorse.  We  are  aorry&r  it^aad 
for  ^<  a  lady"  too,  who — supposing  it  was  not  her  duty  to  attend  Lady  Hamilton, 
in  which  case  she  is  not  an  impartial  witness — gives  this  evidence.  A  great  ad- 
mirer and  personal  friend  of  Nelson,  who  was  near  Lady  Hamilton  when  fih^  died, 
says  that  *<  her  last  hours  were  passed  in  wild  ravings,  in  which  the  name  of  CaOM? 
ciolo  was  frequently  distinguished."— Z(/e  of  Nelson^  by  the  Old  Sailor,  p.  485 
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treachery  and  assassinations  that  the  cause  of  tlie  throne  and  of 
riftional  liberty  is  supported.  EngUshmen  have  warmly  i^ 
plauded,  and  splendidly  rewarded  the  important  services  of  Nel- 
son against  the  enemies  of  his  country,  but  the  generous  love 
of  justice,  the  fairness,  the  manliness,  for  which  they  are  distin- 
guished  above  all  nations,  will  make  them  see  through  the  unfair 
statements,  and  the  flimsy  arguments  by  which  it  is  vainly  at* 
tempted  to  defend  the  deplorable  and  infamous  conduct  of  that 
admiral ;  the  more  they  are  made  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  the  more  will  they  feel  disgusted  with  hia 
behaviom',  and  disavow  any  attempt  to  justify  or  palliate  crimes 
which  ought  to  have  been  buried  in  olJlivion,  out  of  charity  to 
the  memory  of  the  guilty  party,  who  owes  it  only  to  the  indiscre- 
tion  of  his  friends  that  they  cannot  now  ever  be  forgotten  or  for- 
given» 


Art.  VIL — An  Essay  on  the  Miracles  recorded  in  ilie  Ecclesias* 
Uoal  History  of  the  Early  Ages.  By  John  Henby  Newmak, 
B.D^  FeUow  of  Oriel  ColWe.     Oxford,  1843.    1  vol.  8vo. 

LifOea  of  the  English  Saints,    London,  1844-45.     14  Nos.  18mo, 

We  do  not  envy  the  feelings  with  which  a  sincere  and  intelligent 
Roman  Catholic  enters  upon  an  explanation  of  the  miracles 
recorded  and  believed  in  nis  Church.  Everything  human  has 
its  weak  points;  and  the  Christian  beholds  with  sorrow  the 
strifes  and  divisions,  and  other  cankering  sores,  which  mar  even 
the  fair  face  of  the  religion  of  love.  In  his  contest  with  external 
enemies,  he  naturally  seeks  to  avoid  a  theme  so  ungrateful; 
and  he  must  be  weak  indeed,  or  nobly  strong,  who  would  set 
them  in  the  first  front  of  battle.  But  a  harder  task  awaits  the 
champion  of  the  ^^  Legends  of  the  Saints."    It  is  his,  not  to 

fialliate,  defend,  or  explain,  but  to  glorify  corruptions ;  to  treat 
hem,  not  as  abuses,  or  excrescences,  but  as  the  characteristics 
of  his  Church ;  and  to  appeal  to  them  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  as  direct  interpositions  of  the  Almighty  hand  of  God,  in 
proof  of  His  presence  and  favour.  It  must  be  the  very  gall  of 
bitterness  for  a  noble  and  devout  nature  to  be  driven  to  such 
necessity.  We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  more  en- 
lightened in  the  Churcll  of  Eomo  either  altogether  avoid,  or, 
wnen  that  is  impossible,  hesitate,  quaUfy,  and,  with  some  sweep- 
ing commendation  of  faith,  turn  shrinkingly  away  from  the  bare 
enunciation  of  her  miracles.  Even  the  least  scrupulous  contro- 
versialists appeal  to  them  for  the  moat  part  generally,  and  in  the 
grdss;  and  the  image  bows  its  head,  and  the  relic  works  its 
charm,  only  to  the  eyes  of  the  faithful. 
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'  In  their  cas^  tbere  is  mucli  to  mourn  over^  and  something  to 
pardon*  The  credulous,  the  timid,  and  the  ignorant,  almost 
»neonsciously  acquiesce  in  practices  and  opinions  familiar  to 
them  from  infimcy,  recommended  by  general  consent,  hallowed 
by  religion,  and  enforced  and  protected  by  penalties  the  most 
severe.  The  more  reflecting  ^'wink  hard,"  os  take  refu^>  in 
infidelity,  or  make  what  shift  they  can  with  the  arrow  in  tbeir 
sides.  The  Essay  of  Mr.  Newman  is  an  attempt  to  ioduce  Pro* 
testants  voluntarily  to  place  themselves  in  this  most  painful  aad 
unhappy  condition ;  and  by  way  of  encouragement,  ne  has  pot 
the  yoke  on  his  own  neck. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  in  profane  antiquity  which  lays  snoh 
strohg  hold  on  the  higher  sympathies  of  our  nature,  as  the  story 
of  the  Roman  wife,  who  drew  the  dagger  reeking  from  her  own 
bosom,  and  gave  it  to  her  husband,  saying,  ''It  is  not  pain«- 
fnl,  Pfietus  1"  Overpowered  by  the  evidence  of  such  surpassing 
affection,  it  requires  a  painful  effort  to  pass  judgment  on  her 
splendid  crime.  Yet  though  it  may  seem  a  harder  thing  fer  a 
sincere  Protestant  minister  to  believe  in  the  miraqles  oi  Benedict 
of.Nursia,  or  St.  Simeon  of  the  Pillar,  than  to  lay  down  lus  life 
for  a  dear  friend,  the  effect  on  the  world  is  altogether  differ^wt : 
^nd  ere  men  listen  to  the  assm^ance,  and  follow  the  exampjle  of 
Mr.  Newman^  he  must  not  be  surprized  should  they  look  into 
the  matter  for  themselves,  and  resolve  thereupon  to  throw  the 
dagger  away ; — ^nay,  should  even  tell  him,  that  the  only  danger 
lay  in  using  it. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Newman  so  bonie  away  by  his  own  enthusiasm  as 
to  be  unprepared  for  such  an  emergency.  The  traveller  on  his 
way  to  Rome  cannot  avoid  the  supernatural  narratives  of  the 
early  ages ;  and  if  he  can  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  the  rest  of  his  path  is  comparatively  easy. 
These  diffic\ilties,  however,  are  so  formidable,  that  accordiug  t9 
Mr.  Newman's  own  showing,  it  is  inconsiderate,  and  even  wanton) 
to  venture  amongst  them  without  a  guide. 

"It  will  naturally  suggest  itself  to  him  to  form  some  judgment 
upon  them,  and  a  perplexity,  perhaps  a  painful  perplexity,  may  ensue 
from  the  difficulty  of  doing  so.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  inoon- 
siderate  and  almost  wanton  to  bring  such  subjects  before  him,  without 
making  at  least  the  attempt  to  assist  him  in  disposing  of  them*^ 
—P.  12. 

The  attempt  is  accordingly  made  in  his  Essay  on  Miracles, 
prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  Fleur/s  Ecclesiastical  History, 
where  such  supernatural  narratives  abound ; — in  ^lany  cases  judi- 
ciously improved,  and  ingeniously  altered  from  their  original.  ap4 
aiithentic  form,  yet  still  perplexing  enough  to  the  modem  xeader. 
.  It  is  a  grave  question  whether  the  power  of  working  miracles 
extended  beyond  the  Apo§tolic  age ;  or  rather  whether  the  evi- 
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cfenee  for  any  miracle^  not  recorded  m  Scripture,  has  Sufficient 
v^ght  to  enforce  feom  the  Christian  a  complete  and  reasonable 
beliet  All  that  is  most  precious  to  him— his  consolations  in 
time^  his  hopes  for  eternity,  depend  for  their  existence  on  the 
Scripture  niu^acles.  "If,"  says  the  Apostle,  "Christ  be  not 
risen,  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain." — 
1  Cor»  XV*  14.  The  evidence  for  their  truth,  therefore,  must 
iie^Ss  be  powerful:  and,  as  derived  from  the  origin,  increase,  and 
rcNseption  of  Christianity,  and  the  liv«s,  deaths,  characters,  and 
writmgs  of  lie  first  disciples  and  their  followers,  it  is  most  ceiw 
tainly  powerful  and  overwhelming.  It  is  needless-  to  state  that 
tihcFeis  no  such  evidence  for  the  miracles  which  are  said  to  have 
folkwed  them,  and  which  Mr.  Newman  happily  terms  "the 
Ecclei^stical  Miracles."  There  is  indeed  a  heaven-wide  dis- 
tinction between  tlie  two^  in  their  nature,  in  their  objects^  and 
in  the  evidence  by  which  they  are  respectively  supported  j  and 
this  is-  so  admirably  illustrated  by  Mr.  Newman,  tnat  we  shall 
quote  his  account  of  it  at  length; 

"  The  miracles  wrought  in  times  subsequent  to  the  Apostles  are  of 
a  very  different  character,  viewed  as  a  whole,  from  those  of  Scripture 
viewed  as  a  whole  ;  so  much  so,  that  some  writers  have  not  scmpled 
to  sayj  that  if  they  really  took  place,  Ihey  must  he  considered  as  forming 
{mother  dispenmtion  ;*  and,  at  least,  they  are  in  some  sense  supptement- 
ary  to  l^e  Apostolic  This  will  be  evident  both  on  a  survey  of  sorn^ 
of  theitn,  and  by  refen-ing  to  the  language  used  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  concerning  them. 

"  The  Scripture  miracles  are  for  the  most  part  evidence  of  a  Divine 
revelation,  and.  that  for  the  sake  of  those  who  have  not  yet  been 
instructed  in  it,  and  in  order  to  the  instruction  of  multitudes :  but  the 
miracles  which  fallow  have  sometimes  no  discoverable  or  direct  object, 
or  but  .^  slight  object ;  they  happen  for  the  sake  of  individuals,  and  of 
those  wlio  are  already  Christians,  or  for  purposes  already  effected,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge,  by  the  miracles  of  Scripture.  The  Scripture 
miracles  are  wrought  by  persons  consciously  exercising  under  Divine 
guidance  a  power  committed  to  them  for  definite  ends,  professing  to 
be  immediate  messengers  jB.'om  heaven,  and  to  be  evidencing  their 
Hussion  by  their  miracles :  whereas  Ecclesiastical  miracles  are  not  so 
much  wrought  as  displayed,  being  effected  by  Divine  power  without 
any  visible  media  of  operation  at  all,  or  by  inanimate  or  material 
m^dia,  ai^  relies  and  shrines,  or  by  instruments  who  did  not  know  at 
the  time  what  they  were  effecting,  or,  if  they  were  hoping  and  praying 
for  such  supernatural  blessing,  at  least  did  not  know  when  they  were 
to  be  used  as  instruments,  when  not.  We  find  the  gift  often  com- 
mitted,* in  the  words  of  Middleton,  '  not  to  the  successors  of  tlic 
Apostles,  to  the  Bishops,  the  MartjTS,  or  the  principal  champions  cf 
the  Christian  cause,  but  to  boys,  to  women,  and  above  all,  to  private 
and  obscure  la}*men,  not  only  of  an  inferior,  but  sometimes  also  of  a 

,_ , . '. : — i — . ,    .  i...  ■ 

'  *  Yi<X*  MiPDiETOJJ^s  Infuirf^ p.  24.  «t  aK    Campijeu  on  Miracfce,}),  121, 
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bad  diameter.'*  The  miracles  of  Scripture  ore,  as  a  wliol©,  ^rnve, 
simple,  and  majestic :  tliose  of  Ecdegiastical  history  often  partake  of 
iirhat  may  not  unfitly  he  called  a  romantic  cliaracter,  and  of  that 
wildness  and  inequality  which  enters  into  the  notion  of  romance. 
The  miracles  of  Scripture  are  undeniahly  of  a  supernatural  character: 
those  of  Ecclesiastical  history  are  often  «carcely  more  than  extraor- 
dinary accidents  or  coincidences,  or  events  which  seem  to  betray  ex- 
aggerations or  eiTors  in  the  statement.  The  miracles  of  Scripture 
are  definite  and  whole  transactions,  drawn  out  and  carried  throu^ 
from  first  to  last,  with  beginning  and  ending,  clear,  complete,  ah\l 
compact  in  the  narrative,  separated  from  extraneous  matter,  and  con- 
signed to  avthentic  statements:  whereas  the  Ecclesiastical  for  the 
most  part  are  not  contained  in  any  authoritative  form  or  original 
document ;  at  best  they  need  to  be  extracted  from  merely  historical 
works,  and  often  are  only  floating  rumours,  popular  traditions^  rague, 
various,  inconsistent  in  detail,  tales  which  ouiv  happen  to  havf  sur- 
vived, or  which  in  the  course  of  years  obtainea  a  permanent  dace  in 
local  usages  or  in  particular  rites  or  in  certam  spots,  recorded  at  H 
distance  from  the  time  and  coimtry  when  and  where  they  profess  io 
have  occurred,  and  brought  into  shape  only  by  the  juxtaposition  of 
distinct  informants.  Moreover,  in  Ecclesiastical  history  true  and 
false  miracles  are  mixed :  whereas  in  Scripture,  inspiration  has  selected 
the  true  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.^' — ^Pp,  24,  25. 

In  connexion  with  this  statement,  he  adds,  (p.  62.)— 

"  Should  any  one  urge,  as  was  stated  in  a  former  place,  that  th^ 
Ecclesiastical  miracles  virtually  form  a  new  dispensation,  we  need  not 
deny  it  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Prophetical  miracles  are  distinct 
from  the  Mosaic." 

And,  to  make  the  matter  perfectly  clear,  he  goes  on  to  assert 
that  the  Ecclesiastical  miracles  "  seem  but  parallel,  as  they  are 
contemporaneous,  to  the  development,  additions,  and  changes  in 
dogmatic  statementSy  which  have  occurred  between  the  apostolic 
and  the  present  age."  Now,  there  is  in  these  two  statements  a 
very  material  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  nature  of  these 
miracles,  and  the  agency  assigned  to  them ;  but  there  is  some* 
thing  far  more  remarkable  thaq  any  discrepancy,  in  the  deliberate 
assertion,  that  a  new  dispensation,  with  a  change  of  dogmatic 
statements,  has  been  introduced  by  Ecclesiastical  miracles  since 
the  apostolic  age.  Can  Mr.  Newman  have  forgotten  the  solemn 
and  emphatic  language  of  St.  Paul?  " But  though  we,  or  an 
angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other  Gospel  unto  you  than  that 
which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed,'-  If 
there  be  those  who  have  really  committed  this  sin,— if  there  be 
any  Church,  which  has  brought  in,  or  received  the  "  new  dis* 
pensation,"  assuredly  such  *is  the  sentence  recorded  against  her  in 
the  archives  of  heaven. 

•Pag©  26.    Edit  1749, 
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'  Fpoo^eding  to  examine  the  internal  tharaeter  of  the  EccksiiHh 
tiottl  micaeles^  vre  find  the  whole  of  them,  as  a  class,  inferior  to 
the  Scripture  miraeles :  some  dissimilar  in  ohject ;  some  directly 
eontfary ;  and  some  having  no  assignable  object  whatever  (p.  46.) 
Such  a  state  of  things  is  no  doubt  ^'painfiilly  perplexing;"  and, 
jlo  far  as  we  are  aware,  Mr.  Ne>?\Tnan  is  the  first  who  has  endea- 
voured to  fling  a  bridge  over  this  chaos — that  is,  to  promulgate 
a  tJieory  which  shall  bring  the  whole  into  harmony  and  order. 
He  is  a  grave  man,  and  writes  on  grave  subjects,  and  we  can- 
^ot  suspect  him  of  any  leaning  towards  tlie  burlesque ;  never- 
theless, his  theory  of  Ecclesiastical  miracles  is  nothing  other  than 
a  caricature  of  the  argument  from  analogy.  It  is  Bishop  Butler 
^avestied.  We  present  the  substance  of  it  to  our  readers  in  his 
own  words : — 

'<To  take  for  instance,  the  case  of  animal  nature,  let  us  consider 
tlie  eiFect  pi*oduced  upon  the  mind  on  seeing,  for  the  first  time,  the 
many  tribes  pf  the  animal  world^  as  we  find  them  brought  together 
for  the  purposes  of  science,  or  exhibition  in  our  own  country.  We 
are  accustomed,  indeed,  to  see  wild  beasts  more  or  less,  from  our 
Jrouth,  or  at  least  to  read  of  them  j  but  even  with  this  partial  prepara- 
tion, many  persons  will  be  moved  in  a  very  singular  way  on  going  fpr 
the  first  time,  or  after  some  interval,  to  a  menagerie." — ^P.  47. 

"  First,  the  endless  number  of  wild  animals,  their  independence  of 
man,  and  uselessness  to  him ;  then  their  exhaustless  variety ;  then 
their  strangeness  in  shape,  colour,  size,  motions,  and  countenance -; 
Hot  to  enlarge  on  the  still  more  mysterious  phenomena  9f  their  natural 
propensities  and  passions  ;  all  these  things  throng  upon  us,  and  are  in 
danger  of  overpowering  us,  tempting  us  to  view  the  Physical  Cause 
of  all  as  disconnected  from  the  Moral,  and  that,  from  the  impression 
borne  in  upon  us,  that  nothing  we  see  in  this  vast  assemblage  is 
mligious^  in  our  sense  of  the  word  religious.  We  see  fiill  evidence 
there  of  an  Author — of  power,  wisdom,  goodness ;  but  not  of  a  Prin- 
ciple or  Agent  correlative  to  our  idea  of  religion.  But  without  pushing 
thi3  remark  to  an  extreme  point,  or  dwelling  on  it  furtlier  than  our 
present  purpose  requires,  let  two  qualities  of  the  works  of  nature  be 
observed  before  leaving  the  subject,  which  (whatever  explanation  is 
to  be  given  of  them,  and  certainly  some  explanation  is  not  beyond 
even  our  limited  powers)  are  at  first  sight  very  perplexing.  One  is 
that  principle  of  deformitj/,  whether  hideousness  or  mere  homeliness, 
which  exists  in  the  animal  world ;  and  the  other  (if  the  word  may  be 
used  with  due  soberness)  is  the  ludici^ous ; — that  is,  judging  of  things, 
as  we  are  here  judging  of  them,  by  their  impression  upon  our  minds. 

"It  is  obvious  to  apply  what  has  been  said  to  the  case  of  the 
miracles  of  the  Church,  as  compared  with  those  in  Scripture.  Scrip- 
tore  is  to  us  a  garden  of  Eden,  and  its  creations  are  beautifiil  as  well 
as  '  very  good ;'  but  when  we  pass  from  the  Apostolic  to  the  following 
ages,  it  is  as  if  we  left  the  choicest  valleys  of  the  earth,  the  quietest 
and  most  harmonious  scenery,  and  the  most  cultivated  soil,  for  the 
lu3curiant  wildernesses  of  Africa  or  Asia,  the  natu7'al  home  or  kingdom 
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of  brute  natilH^  uninfluenced  hy  man.  Or  rather,  it  is  a  great  injustice 
to  the  times  of  the  Church,  to  represent  the  contrast  as  so  vast  a  one  j 
and  Adam  might  much  more  justly  have  been  startled  at  the  various 
forms  of  life  which  were  brought,  before  him  to  be  named,  than  we 
may  presume  at  once  to  decide  that  certain  alleged  miracles  in  the 
Church  are  not  really  such,  because  they  are  unlike  those  to  which 
our  eyes  have  been  accustomed  in  Scripture.  There  is  far  greater  differ- 
ence between  the  appearance  of  a  horse  or  an  eagle,  and  a  monkey,  or  a 
lion  and  a  mouse,  as  they  meet  our  eye,  than  between  the  most  august 
of  the  Divine  manifestations  in  Scripture,  and  the.  meanest  and  most 
fanciful  of  those  legends  which  we  are  accustomed  without  further 
examination  to  cast  aside." — Pp.  48,  49. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Mr.  Newman's  vein  is  not  Lappv> 
in  striving  to  do  honour  to  the  miracles  of  Rome  and  the  early 
ages.  He  allows  that  many  of  them,  were  false,  and  many  of 
doubtful  authority;  and  those  which  are,  or  may  be  true,  he 
characterizes  as  rude  and  brutelike  in  nature,  uncouth,  aimless, 
ludicrous,  or  deformed.  Reserving  the  question  of  the  truth  or 
jfalseh(iod  of  the  miracles,  the  epithets,  by  which  he  describes 
them,  are  at  once  apposite,  and  admirably  chosen.  A  Tractarian 
theorv  is  the  very  counterpart  of  the  legendary  labyrinth :  those 
who  lose  themselves  perish ;  and  for  all  that  enter,  the  only  pos- 
sible fortunate  issue  is  to  return,  after  much  waste  of  time  and 
labour,  to  the  place  from  which  they  set  out  at  first ;  and  Mr,- 
Newman  is  true  to  his  school. 

"  An  inquirer,  then,"  says  he,  p.  104,  "  should  not  enter  upon  the 
subject  of  the  miracles  reported  or  alleged  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
without  being  prepared  for  fiction  and  exaggeration  in  the  narrative,  to 
a7i  indefinite  extent.  This  cannot  be  insisted  on  too  often :  nothing  but 
the  gift  of  inspiration  could  have  hindered  it.  Nay,  he  must  not  ex- 
pect that  more  than  a  few  can  be  exhibited  with  evidence  of  so  cogent 
and  complete  a  character  as  to  demand  his  acceptance." 

Yet  why  should  not  an  honest  man  be  able  to  tell  the  truth, 
although  he  laid  no  claim  to  inspiration  ?  If  the  Fathers  were 
holy  and  honest  men,  they  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  nar- 
rate facts,  which  they  profess  in  many  cases  to  have  seen  with 
their  own  eyes,  without  any  very  considerable  amount  of  lying. 
Here  however,  and  here  only,  in  Mr.  Newman's  opinion,  the 
Scripture  appears  to  have  a  considerable  advantage :  for  it  is  an 
authentic  document ;  while  the  Church  unfortunately  has  never 
catalogued  her  miracles,  and  hence,  such  of  them  as  are  known 
to  be  true,  afford  only  an  indefinite  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
others. 

The  next  step  is  to  prove,  as  well  as  he  can,  (pp.  106-109,) 
that  Leslie's  tests  can  only  be  applied  to  a  veiy  few  of  the  Mo- 
saic miracles,  and  not  at  all  to  those  of  the  New  Testament ; 
that  Paley  provQs  but  the  bai'c  fact  of  the  Resurrection  j  that 
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Lyttleton,  Douglas,  and  others,  fail  in  most  instances,  in  mak- 
ing out  their  case,  and  that  Douglas  especially  (p,  109)  leads  us 
to  infer,  that  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  miracles  lie  under 
the  suspicion  of  falsehood.  Nay,  as  there  are  men  who  object 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  Miracles  as  fancifiil,  trifling,  extravagant,  or 
evidently  false,  he  meets  such  arguments  thus : — 

"  As  they  are  used  to  serve  the  purpose  of  those  who  would  dis- 
parage saints,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  they  can  be  turned  by  un- 
believers as  plausibly,  but  as  sophistically,  against  apostles." — ^P.  90. 

We  will  not  outrage  the  feelings,  and  insult  the  good  sense  of 
our  readers,  by  following  Mr.  Newman  in  this  disgraceftd  at^ 
tempt.  The  Tractarians  teach  that  the  Canon  and  the  Creed, 
the  Bible  and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  have  no  other  proof, 
no  other  foundation,  than  the  voice  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies ;  "  they  know  no  other,  they  require  no  other."  They 
teach  that,  "  If  the  Fathers  contradict  each  other  in  words,  so  do 
passages  of  Scripture  contradict  each  other,"  (Tnict  85,  p.  80)  ; 
that  a  certain  miracle  of  our  Lord's  would,  if  met  with  any  where 
else,  be  spoken  of  "  as  an  evident  fiction,"  (p.  92)  ;  that  His  in- 
terpretation of  "  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,"  would  "  startle 
and  ofiend  reasoning  men,"  (p.  110) ;  that  were  we  not  med  to 
read  manv  of  the  Scripture  narratives,  we  should  scoflP  at  them, 
(p.  88)  ;  that  the  prophets  gathered  certain  of  their  doctrines  from 
Babylon,  others  from  the  heathen ;  and  that,  if  we  reject  the 
authority  of  the  Fathers,  because  we  find  contradictions,  absurdi- 
ties, and  falsehoods  in  their  writings,  (as  is  most  undeniably  the 
case,)  we  are  bound,  on  the  very  same  grounds,  to  reject  the  au- 
thority of  the  Scriptures.  In  like  manner  is  continued  for  115 
pages,  a  deliberate,  laborious,  and  systematic  attempt  to  under- 
mine and  depreciate  the  inspired  Word  of  God,  to  barb  the  ar- 
rows of  the  infidel,  to  collect  every  accusation,  to  insinuate  every 
topic,  which  tends  to  shake  our  confidence  in  Scripture;  and 
all  this  for  what?  merely  that  men  may  be  driven  elsewhere 
for  a  system  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  it.  Nor  is  the  attempt 
made  in  ignorance  of  its  dangerous  and  mischievous  nature ;  for 
it  is  distinctly  and  emphatically  announced,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Tract  85,  as  "  a  kill  or  cure  remedy." 

It  may  reasonably  be  asked,  were  it  possible  to  drag  down 
Scripture  to  the  level  of  the  Fathers,  and  to  show  that  it  contain- 
ed contradictions,  errors,  and  untruths, — where  would  be  the  gain 
to  the  Tractarians  ?  Their  answer  is,  that  if  we  have  faith  in 
the  Church,  though  our  religion  were  "  as  unsafe  as  the  sea," 
yet  He  "  who  could  make  St.  Peter  walk  the  waves,  could  make 
even  a  corrupt  or  defective  Creed,  truth  to  us." — Tract  85,  p.  85. 
Not  now  for  the  first  time  has  Christ  been  "  wounded  m  the 
house  of  his  friends."     When  the  Priests  and  Pharisees  of  old, 
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in  spite'of  Levitical  succession,  and  ascetism^  and  traditional  lore, 
saw  fishermen  and  peasants  chosen  and  approved  as  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  and  publicans  and  sinners  pressing  into  the  kingdom 
of  God  before  them,  they  hated  and  spoke  against  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  ever  the  more  bitterly,  as  it  went  forth,  with  increasing 
clearness,  the  opposite  and  the  antagonist  of  their  own. 

But  leaving  these  men,  and  their  unhappy  and  chaotic  theo- 
ries, where  falsehood  cannot  be  separated  from  truth,  and  super- 
stition and  infidelity  struggle  for  the  mastery,  there  remains 
still,  in  all  its  perplexity,  the  unresolved  problem  of  Ecclesiastical 
Miracles.  As  a  preliminary  to  further  inquiry,  we  unhesitat- 
ingly reject  from  tne  list  every  miracle  said  to  have  been  wrought 
by  pretended  saints,  heretics,  or  demons,  and  every  narrative 
found  in  anonymous,  obscure,  or  apocryphal  works ;  in  short,  all 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  scruples  or  declines  to  receive.  Still 
further,  we  shall  consider  only  such  miracles  as  are  vouched  for 
by  the  very  chief  of  the  Fathers  in  acknowledged  genuine 
treatises,  or  by  the  authority  of  a  General  Council,  or  by  the  au-., 
thentic  acts  of  saints  canonized  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  in- 
serted in  her  Breviary.  Few  perhaps  are  aware  of  the  extreme 
severity  of  the  Romish  ordeal.  The  following  account  of  it  is 
taken  from  "  Milner's  End  of  Controversy,"  p.  253,  as  publish- 
ed at  Derby  in  1843, 

"  In  the  first  place,  then,  a  juridical  examination  of  each  reported 
miracle  must  be  made  in  the  place  where  it  is  said  to  have  happened, 
and  the  depositions  of  the  several  witnesses  must  be  given  upon  oath ; 
this  examination  is  generally  repeated  two  or  three  different  times  at 
intervals.  In  the  next  place,  the  examiners  at  Rome  are  unques- 
tionably men  of  character,  talents,  and  learning,  who,  nevertheless, 
are  not  permitted  to  pronounce  upon  any  cure  or  other  effect  in  natiu*e, 
till  they  have  received  a  regular  report  of  physicians  and  naturalists 
upon  it.  So  far  from  being  precipitate,  it  employs  them  whole  years 
to  come  to  a  decision  on  a  few  cases,  respecting  each  saint ;  this  is 
printed  and  handed  about  among  indifferent  persons,  previously  to  its 
being  laid  before  the  Pope.  In  short,  so  strict  is  the  examination,  that, 
according  to  an  Italian  proverb,  It  is  next  to  a  miracle  to  get  a  miracle 
proved  at  Rome,  It  is  reported,  by  F.  Daubenton,  that  an  EngHsh 
Protestant  gentleman,  meeting,  in  that  city,  with  a  printed  process  of 
forty  miracles,  which  had  been  laid  before  the  Congregation  of  Rites, 
to  which  the  examination  of  them  belonged,  was  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  respective  proofs  of  them,  as  to  express  a  wish  that  Rome  would 
never  allow  of  any  miracles  but  such  as  were  as  strongly  proved  as 
these  appeared  to  be,  when,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  was  informed 
that  every  one  of  these  had  been  rejected  by  Rome  as  not  sufficiently 
proved!"— P.  253. 

To  these  classes,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Newman  refers,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  miracles  which  are  "  known  to  be  such,"  and  which 
lend  their  sanction  to  innumerable  others,  made  use  of,  but  not 
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catalogaed,  in  theSomiah  Church.  That,  then,  which  has  for  evi- 
dence whatever  is  wisest  and  holiest  among  the  Fathers,  cht  the 
anthorily  of  a  Greneral  Cooncil,  or  the  seaiviiing  scrotiny  of  the 
Congregation  of  Sites,  sanctioned  by  the  Breviary,  with  the  ^  im- 

i>rimatur''  of  the  Council  of  Trent  and  the  Popes,  may  safely  be 
ooked  upon  as  an  authentic  specimen  of  an  ecclesiastical  mirade. 
^^  That  Palladius,"  says  Mr.  Newman,  ^^  has  put  in  writing  a  re- 
port of  an  hyena's  asking  pardon  of  a  soUtary  for  killing  a  sheep, 
and  of  a  female  turned  by  magic  into  a  mare,  will  ^pear  no  rea- 
son, except  to  vexed  and  heated  minds,  for  accusing  the  holy 
Ambrose  of  imposture,  or  the  keen,  practised,  and  experienced 
intellect  of  Augustine,  of  abject  credulity." 

We  shall,  therefore,  in  illustrating  the  nature  of  the  ecdesias- 
tical  miracles,  select,  not  from  Palladius  and  Theodoret,  or  Yi- 
centius  Belluacensis  and  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  but  from  Am- 
brose and  Augustine,  Jerome  and  Chrysostom,  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
and  Sulpicius  Severus,  Gregoiy  the  Great  and  St-^^nard,  the 
Second  Council  of  Nice,  and' the  Breviary  of  the  Churdh  of 
£ome. 

Bemarkable  it  is  that  Bomanists  and  Tractarians  alike  content 
themselves  with  tracing  upwards  their  distinguishing  doctrines, 
and  their  distingnishing  nurades,  not  to  the  Apostolic  age,  but  to 
the  church  of  Ambrose  and  Augustine,  of  Chrysostom  and 
Athanasius.  Then,  indeed,  she  had  princely  bishops,  and  mag- 
nificent basilics,  and  gold  and  silver  vessels,  and  precious  shrines, 
and  gorgeous  ceremonies,  and  the  power  and  the  will  to  trample 
her  enemies  under  her  feet.  Her  prelat^  held  their  own  with 
emperors ;  the  deserts  of  Egypt  swarmed  with  her  monks ;  every 
shrine  had  its  miracles ;  and  her  virgins  were  in  the  first  firesh- 
ness  of  their  glory.  Yet  there  appears  to  be  no  sufficient  reason, 
why  we  should  seek  for  the  primitive  type  of  Christianity  in  an 
age  four  hundred  years  distant  from  the  time  of  its  Founder. 
About  four  hundred  years  ago,  Bedford  and  Talbot  were  warring 
with  La  Hire  and  Dunois,  and  Joan  of  Arc  was  judicially  mur- 
dered by  the  sentence  of  a  French  bishop,  confirmed  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  at  the  command  of  the  English.  Four  hundred 
years  ago,  Constantinople  was  a  Christian  capital,  the  Cape  of 
Grood  Hope  was  not  discovered,  and  the  Council  of  Basle  was  pro- 
pounding to  the  Church  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin. 
Four  hundred  years  ago,  a  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury denounced  the  translation  of  the  Bible  as  "pemidou^" 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  England  was  engaged  in 
condemning  the  Lollards.  Little  enough  do  we  know  of  the 
spirit  or  religion  of  the  men  of  Endand  in  those  days,  when  the 
war  of  the  Roses  was  preparing.  But  if  we  interpose  fi)ur  hun- 
dred years  of  greater  darKness,  as  were  the  first  four  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era,  when  printing  was  unknown,  and  civil  wars, 
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continual  revolutions^  and  barbarian  swarms  swept  away  almost 
every  trace  of  literature,  how  is  it  possible,  not  to  prove,  but  even 
to  suppose,  that  the  Church  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  could  be 
identical,  or  alike  with  the  Church  of  Ambrose  and  Chrysostoml 

Nevertheless,  though  the  Patristic  Church  did,  in  verity,  so 
diflFer  firom  the  Apostolic,  as  to  form,  in  Mr.  Newman's  estima- 
tion, "  a  new  dispensation,"  there  is,  on  that  account,  but  the  more 
reason  to  listen  patiently  to  the  miracles  which  she  has  to  allege. 
Waiving  all  abstract  arguments,  it  is  her  right  to  require  credence 
for  every  miracle  which  she  can  satisfactorily  substantiate ;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  if  she  fails  in  proving  the  miracles,  the  doc- 
trines or  practices  which  she  founds  on  them  cannot  be  sustained. 
Failure  may  even  have  more  serious  consequences :  for,  "  lying 
miracles"  and  "  doctrines  of  demons,"  that  is,  of  dead  men,  are 
distinguishing  marks  of  the  great  apostacy. 

Theodorus,  afterwards  called  •Gregory,  and  sumamed  "  the 
Wonder  Worker,"  was  bishop  of  Neo  Caesarea,  in  Pontus,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  third  century.  His  life  has  been  written  by 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  who  was  the  brother  of  Basil  the  Great,  and 
whose  reputation  for  learning  and  virtue  gained  for  him  the  title 
of  Father  of  the  Fathers.  His  record  of  the  miracles  of  his  name- 
sake is  corroborated  by  Basil  and  Jerome,  is  received  as  authen- 
tic by  Mr.  Newman,  and  is  to  be  found  in  Alban-  Butler's  Lives 
of  the  Saints,  which  was  republished  by  authority,  in  1836,  as 
"  an  Historical  Supplement  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments." 

Gregory  Thaumaturgus  wrought  many  wonderful  works,  and 
he  has  left  behind  twojery  won&rftd  writings,  both  of  which  de- 
serve notice.  The  first  is  very  short  indeed :  it  is  a  letter  to  the 
devil.  The  second  is  not  very  long :  it  is  a  creed,  which  was 
dictated  to  him  by  the  Apostle  John  and  the  Virgin  Mary.  The 
history  of  the  first  is  gravely  narrated  by  the  Nyssene  bishop,  and 
as  gravely  repeated  by  Mr.  Newman.  We  translate,  shghtly 
abridging,  from  the  Paris  edition  of  1638. 

"  As  Gregory  was  returning  from  his  solitude  to  the  city,  being 
overtaken  by  evening,  and  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  he  entered  with 
his  attendants  into  a  certain  temple.  Now,  this  temple  was  famous, 
because  in  it  there  was  a  familiar  intercourse  between  the  demons  who 
were  worshipped  and  the  attendant  priests,  oracular  responses  being 
uttered  by  them.  As  soon  as  he  had  entered  the  temple  with  his  fol- 
lowers, immediately  he  fidghtened  away  the  demons  by  the  invocation 
of  the  name  of  Christ ;  and  having  purified,  by  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
the  air  polluted  with  the  fumes  of  sacrifices,  he  spent  the  whole  night, 
as  was  his  wont,  sleepless,  and  engaged  in  prayer  and  the  singing  of 
hymns.  Early  in  the  morning  he  proceeded  on  his  journey.  But  when 
the  priest  was  ofiering  the  customary  morning  worship  to  the  demons, 
it  is  reported,  that  the  demons  appearing  to  him,  said  that  the  place 
was  inaccessible  to  them,  on  account  of  him  who  had  remained  in  it 
during  the  night.     The  priest,  therefore,  (after  fruitless  endeavours  to 
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induce  them  to  return,)  full  of  rage  and  fury,  hastening  after  that  great 
one,  as  soon  as  he  overtook  him,  broke  out  into  the  fiercest  threats,  of 
denouncing  him  to  the  magistrates,  of  laying  violent  hands  upon  him, 
of  complaining  to  the  emperor,  that  he,  a  Christian  and  an  enemy  to 
the  gods,  had  dared  to  enter  into  their  temples,  so  that  miraculous 
power  was  no  longer  put  forth  there,  nor  oracles  emitted.  But  Gre- 
gory (undismayed)  answered,  that  he  had  such  confidence  in  Him  who 
fought  for  him,  that  he  was  able  to  drive  out  the  demons,  or  to  bring 
them  in  again,  wherever  and  whenever  it  pleased  him.  (The  priest, 
amazed,  asked  him  for  a  proof.)  Whereupon  that  great  one,  tearing 
off  a  small  fragment  from  a  book,  and  writing  upon  it  his  command 
to  the  demons,  gave  it  to  the  priest :  mow,  these  were  the  words  of 
the  letter, — ^Gregory  to  Satan,  Enter  !  And  the  priest  having  laid 
this  letter  on  the  altar,  on  performing  the  customary  rites,  again  saw 
what  he  had  been  accustomed  to  see,  ere  the  demons  had  been  driven 
from  their  temple." — Oreg,  Nyss,  Opera,  tom.  iii.,  pp.  548,  549. 

From  this  miracle  it  appears  to  follow,  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Fathers  and  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  there  is  nothing  iniquitous, 
or  unworthy  of  a  Christian  bishop,  in  restoring  devil  worship,  and 

fiving  power  to  Satan  by  oracles,  and  miracles,  to  lead  captive  and 
estroy  human  souls.  It  may  be  urged  in  extenuation,  that  the 
priest  was  afterwards  converted.  Unfortunately,  however,  this 
did  not  take  place,  until  the  bishop,  at  the  priest's  request,  had 
made  a  huge  rock  move  from  one  place  to  another,  as  if  it  had 
been  "  a  living  creature."  Then  the  priest  acknowledged  the  in- 
carnation of  Cnrist,  and  was  baptized,  (P.  550.) 

The  second  production  is  not  less  remarkable.  On  a  very  dark 
night,  as  Gregory  lay  awake  in  great  distress  of  mind  about  a 
sermon  which  he  had  to  preach  on  the  Trinity,  he  was  suddenly 
aware  of  a  venerable  old  man,  who  stood  by  his  bedside.  His 
mysterious  visitor  pointed  with  his  fingers  in  a  certain  direction, 
and  Gregory,  involuntarily  glancing  thitherwards,  beheld  a  third 
party  added  to  their  conference,  li  was  a  woman  of  more  than 
numan  aspect  and  majesty.  Light  was  difiused  around  them, 
brighter  tnan  the  splendour  of  a  torch.  Nor  was  Gregory  left 
in  doubt  as  to  the  names  of  his  celestial  visitors.  For  the  woman, 
addressing  John  by  name,  requested  him  to  explain  the  mystery 
to  the  youth  before  them  :  ana  John  answered,  "  that  he  was  pre- 
pared in  this  matter  to  gratify  the  mother  of  the  Lord."  As  soon 
as  the  Apostle  had  ended  his  explanation,  the  two  vanished ;  and 
Gregory,  immediately  committing  it  to  writing,  has  bequeathed 
this  divinely  inspired  (divinitus  datam)  document  to  posterity. 
We  subjoin  a  literal  translation. 

"  One  God  the  Father  of  the  living  Word,  of  subsisting  essential 
wisdom  and  power,  and  of  figure,  or  likeness  (;^a^axr?^og)  eternal ; 
perfect,   the  begetter  of  the  perfect ;   Father  of  the  only  begotten 
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Son.  One  Lord,  solus  ex  solo,  Grod  of  God ;  the  express  form  and 
image  of  the  Godhead,  the  efRcacio^i^  Word,  the  Wisdom  comprehen- 
sive of  the  constitution  of  all  things,  and  the  Power  which  formed  the 
whole  creation ;  the  true  Son  of  the  true  Father ;  invisible  of  the  in- 
visible ;  incorruptible  of  the  incorruptible ;  immortal  of  the  immortal ; 
and  eternal  of  the  eternal.  And  one  Holy  Spirit,  having  existence 
from  God ;  who  has  been  made  manifest  through  the  Son,  namely  to 
men ;  the  image  of  the  Son,  perfect  of  the  perfect ;  Life,  the  cause  (of 
life)  to  the  living;  the  holy  fountain.  Holiness;  the  Leader  (or 
Minister)  of  sanctification ;  by  whom  is  manifested  God  the  Father, 
who  is  over  all  things,  and  in  all  things,  and  God  the  Son,  who  is 
through  (permeates)  all  things ;  a  perfect  Trinity,  in  glory,  eternity, 
and  dominion,  neither  divided,  nor  differing  (alienated)  from  each 
other."— P.  546. 

Now,  says  Nyssen,  may  we  not  justly  compare  this  with  the 
tables  of  the  law  given  to  Moses.  "  Instead  of  the  sensible  Sinai, 
there  was  the  height  of  desire  for  the  truth ;  instead  of  the  dark- 
ness that  covered  the  mountain,  there  was  a  vision  unseen  by 
others ;  instead  of  tables  of  stone,  a  human  mind ;  instead  of 
writing,  the  voice  of  his  visitors."  (P.  547.)  The  balance  here 
appearing  to  decline  decidedly  against  Moses,  the  considerate 
bishop  is  willing  to  afford  him  anotner  chance.  Accordingly,  he 
relates  a  story  of  two  brothers  disputing  concerning  their  respec- 
tive rights  to  a  certain  lake.  Gregory  decided  me  dispute  by 
drying  it  up.  Now,  Moses  divided  the  Red  Sea,  and  Joshua,  the 
river  Jordan ;  but,  as  Nyssen  observes,  they  merely  parted  the 
waters  while  the  host  was  passing,  whereas  Gregory  dried  the 
lake  up  altogether.  So  much  for  the  greatness  of  ti.\e  miracle ; 
and,  if  the  wisdom  of  the  decision  be  considered,  the  celebrated 
judgment  of  Solomon,  in  the  matter  of  the  contending  mothers, 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  compared  with  it.  Pp.  555,  557.  Add 
to  these,  that,  during  a  remarkable  inundation  of  the  river  Lycus, 
he  stuck  his  stick  into  the  ground,  at  a  point  from  which  the  river 
retired,  and  never  rose  so  far  again  for  a  hundred  years,  and  the 
stick  became  a  tree :  which,  (Mr.  Newman  writes,  p.  130,) 
"  some  may  think  approaches  to  fulfil  Leslie's  celebrated  criterion 
of  a  miracle."*  Again,  when  a  courtezan  publicly  asked  him  for 
money,  which  she  said  he  had  promised  her,  he  paid  her  the 


*  The  following  twin  ecclesiastical  miracle  is  consistent  with  onr  personal  know- 
ledge. After  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  Himalaya  range,  many  of  the  Indian 
rivers  rise  with  alarming  rapidity,  and  subside  as  r/ipidly.  Not  many  years  ago, 
one  of  the  feeders  of  the  Ganges  threatened  to  overtop  its  dams,  and  injure  the  sur- 
rounding crops.  A  Roman  Catholic  priest  hastened  to  the  point  where  the  danger 
was  greatest,  and  laid  down  a  consecrated  medal  in  order  to  stop  the  flood  :  but  the 
waters  covered  it.  He  then  lifted  the  medal,  and  placed  it  somewhat  further  back, 
and  with  the  same  result :  but,  on  the  third  trial,  he  appeared  to  be  successful ;  for 
the  river  rose  no  higher.  Now,  this  very  natural  occurrence  he  always  looked  upon 
EB  a  miracle.    And  why  should  it  not  be  as  good  a  miracle  as  Gregory's  ? 
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money,  but  the  devil  immediately  entered  into  her.  Finally, 
when  a  Jew  pretended  to  be  dead,  and  his  companion  asked  for 
something  to  bury  him  in,  Gregory  threw  his  cloak  over  the  sup- 
posed dead  man,  upon  removing  which,  he  was  found  to  be  dead 
indeed ;  and  now,  the  catalogue  of  nearly  all.  the  miracles  parti- 
cularly detailed  by  Nyssen  is  complete.  On  turning  to  the  Ro- 
mish Breviary,  it  will  be  found  that  these  miracles  of  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus  form  the  subject  of  the  4th,  5th,  7th,  and  8tn 
lessons  for  the  17th  day  of  November;  the  drying  up  of  the  lake, 
the  staff  on  the  banks  of  the  Lycus,  the  removal  of  a  rock,  the 
driving  demons  from  the  temple,  being  all  particularly  mention- 
ed, and  the  others  included  in  a  general  affirmation  of  the  many 
miracles  which  he  performed.  Such  as  it  is,  the  narrative  was 
gathered  from  tradition  alone,  was  written  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  after  the  events,  and  need  not  detain  us  from  pass- 
ing on  to  the  two  following  centuries. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  were  emphatically  the  age  of  ec- 
clesiastical miracles  and  "  inventions."  IrensBus,  indeed,  makes 
mention  of  the  "  gift  of  tongues,"  and  of  men  raised.from  the  dead 
in  his  time  :  but  his  adoption,  in  all  its  absurdity,  of  the  legendary 
gossip  of  Papias,  and  the  absence  of  all  details  as  to  name,  date, 
and  place,  prove  nothing  but  his  own  credulity.  Cyprian  was  no 
miracle-monger ;  and  the  few  which  he  ventures  to  repeat,  con- 
cerning the  consecrated  bread  turned  into  cinders,  and  such  like, 
are  best  left  in  obscurity.  It  is  far  otherwise  when  we  come  to 
men,  who  have  ever  been  looked  on  as  the  lights  of  the  Church, 
and  who  report  what  they  profess  to  have  seen  with  their  own 
eyes.  Supposing  that  these  eminent  men  wrote  in  good  faith 
and  with  due  caution,  much  will  be  found  in  these  narratives 
which  cannot  now  be  considered  as  miraculous.  The  shrine  of  a 
popular  Christian  saint  and  the  temple  of  a  popular  heathen  god 
resembled  each  other  so  closely,  as  inevitably  to  suggest  certain 
suspicions  as  to  the  family  likeness  of  their  interior  working. 
Each  had  its  holy  salted  water,  its  altar  at  the  east  end,  its  sanc- 
tuary for  criminals,  its  multitude  of  worshippers,  its  treasure-room 
stored  with  gorgeous  robes,  embroidered  veils,  candelabra,  chali- 
ces, and  vases  of  gold,  silver,  or  brass,  and  ornaments  often  spark- 
ling with  gems.  During  the  day,  the  sick- pressed  in  to  be  healed ; 
during  the  night,  crowds  slept  in  the  porches,  waiting  to  be  in- 
formed, by  dream  or  vision,  of  their  stray  cattle,  or  lost  spoons, 
or  whatever  else  lay  nearest  their  hearts  for  the  moment.  Each, 
too,  had  its  golden  models  of  arms  and  legs,  of  feet  and  eyes,  its 
pictures  of  remarkable  escapes,  and  its  numerous  scrolls,  with  duly 
attested  cases  of  miraculous  cures,  and  prodigies,  all  effected  by 
the  interposition  of  the  presiding  genius.  So  far  the  balance  of 
evidence  stands  even  between  the  heathen  Esculapius  ot  Egfe, 
and   the  Christian    Theodorus  of  Pontus.     With  the  help  of 
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Sal  verte  and  Baptista  Porta,  and  the  Hindu  jugglers,  one  of  whose 
feats  was  to  sit  unsupported  in  the  air,  and  with  the  pipes  and 
wires  of  an  Isis  in  Pompeii,  or  an  image  of  Our  Lady  in  an  Eng- 
lish monastery  as  they  lie  in  the  page  of  history  before  us,  much 
can  be  accounted  for,  even  should  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  melt 
in  vain  for  four  hundred  years,*  or  St.  Francis  raise  himself  in  the 
air  to  rebuke  our  incredulity.  The  greater  portion,  however,  be- 
long to  the  class  of  "  tentative  miracles"  or  cures,  more  or  less 
complete,  and  accompanied  by  numerous  failures.  The  ordinary 
average  of  escapes  from  war  and  shipwreck,  and  recoveries  from 
disease,  with  the  astonishing  influence  of  the  mind  upon  the  body, 
as  shown  in  the  effects  produced  by  Mesmer,  or  at  the  tomb  of 
the  Abbe  Paris,  must  oiten,  as  Mr.  Newman  allows,  have  been 
honestly  mistaken  for  miracles.  Yet  all  this  is  but  slightly  ap- 
plicable to  the  ecclesiastical  miracles,  which  form  the  staple  of  tne 
narratives  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  century  Fathers,  and  in  the 
main,  leaves  them  all  but  untouched.  Miraculous  power  had  then 
passed  from  the  living  to  the  relics  of  the  dead.  A  bone,  a  rag, 
a  chip  of  wood,  a  filing  of  rusty  iron,  or  a  fragment  of  corrupted 
blood  formed  into  paste,  wrought  wonders  far  beyond  apostolic 
example.  A  little  virtue  still  lingered  in  the  living ;  but  it  was 
confined  to  the  exorcists,  and  a  few  of  the  hermits,  or  monks  in  the 
desert.  As  a  fair  specimen  of  the  latter,  we  offer  one  or  two  ex- 
tracts from  Jerome,  the  ablest,  the  most  ingenious,  and  the  most 
learned  of  the  Latin  Fathers.  We  translate  from  the  Aldine  edi- 
tion of  his  works,  published  at  Rome  in  1676.  He  is  narrating 
the  journey  of  the  great  Antony,  now  ninety  years  old,  to  visit  the 
hermit  Paul,  who  was  in  his  one  hundred  and  thirteenth  year : — 

"  He  beheld  a  creature,  half  man  and  half  horse,  which  the  poets 
have  termed  a  Hippo-centaur.  On  seeing  it,  he  arms  his  forehead 
with  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  and  says,  *  Ho,  thou  1  in  what  part  here 
does  the  servant  of  God  dwell!'  But  the  other,  grinding  forth  some 
barbarous  sounds,  and  breaking,  rather  than  uttering,  words,  moved 
by  the  terrified  countenance  of  the  old  man,  sought  for  a  gentler 
mode  of  intercourse,  and,  stretching  forth  its  right  arm,  indicates  the 
desired  path ;  then,  rushing  over  the  fields,  swift  as  the  flight  of  a 
bird,  vanished  from  his  wondering  eyes.  But,  whether  the  devil 
assumed  this  appearance  to  frighten  liim,  or  whether  the  desert,  as 
usual,  fertile  in  monsters,  produces  such  a  beast,  we  hold  to  be  uncer- 
tain. Antony,  therefore,  lost  in  astonishment,  and  reflecting  within 
himself  on  what  he  had  seen,  goes  forward :  immediately  he  sees 
within  a  rocky  valley  a  little  mannikin,  with  a  forehead  roughened 
with  horns,  and  with  the  feet  of  a  goat.  Undismayed  by  this  sight, 
Antony  laid  hold  on  the  shield  of  faith,  and  the  breastplate  of  hope, 
like  a  tried  warrior :   nevertheless  the  creature  of  whom  we  have 


This  disgraceful  juggle  was  first  introduced  about  a.d.  1450. 
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spoken,  offered  him  some  dates  for  his  refreshment,  as  if  as  hostages 
for  peace.  Whereupon  Antony  stopped,  and  asking  what  it  was,  re- 
ceived this  answer :  '  I  am  mortal,  and  one  of  the  inhahitants  of  the 
desert,  whom  the  heathens,  deluded  hy  various  errors,  worship,  calling 
us  Fauns,  Satyrs,  and  Incubi.  I  come  now  as  an  ambassador  from 
my  race.  We  beseech  you  to  pray  to  our  common  God  for  us,  whom 
we  know  to  have  come  for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  and  whose 
sound  has  gone  forth  throughout  all  the  earth.' " — Hieronymi  Opera, 
torn.  i.  p.  153. 

The  remainder  of  the  life  of  Paul  contains  an  account  of  his 
interview  with  Antony,  his  death,  the  arrival  of  two  lions,  who 
wept  over  him,  dug  his  grave,  asked  and  received  the  blessing  of 
Antony,  and  went  away.  Another  short  extract  firom  Jerome's 
life  of  Hilarion  will  surely  be  sufficient : — 

"  Hilarion  angry  with  himself,  (on  account  of  certain  carnal 
thoughts,)  and  striking  his  breast,  as  if  he  could  drive  out  thoughts 
by  striking  with  his  hands,  says  (to  his  body),  *  Ho,  ho,  you  little 
donkey,  I  shall  keep  you  from  kicking ;  {Ego,  aselle,  facianiy  ut  non 
cakitres;)  you  shall  have  straw  instead  of  barley:  I  shall  vex  you 
with  thirst  and  hunger :  I  shall  load  you  with  heavy  burdens ;  and, 
through  scorching  heat  and  freezing  cold,  I  shall  strive  to  make  you 
think  rather  of  food  than  of  wantonness.* — Once  upon  a  time  he  was 
praying  with  his  head  on  the  ground,  and,  as  is  natural  to  man,  his 
mind,  wandering  from  his  prayer,  thought  of  something  else :  instantly 
the  ready  rider  leaped  upon  his  back,  and  kicking  his  sides  with  his 
heels,  and  lashing  his  back  with  a  scourge,  calls  out,  *  Holla,  why  are 
you  sleeping?'  Then,  grinning  over  him,  when  he  was  tired,  asked  if 
he  would  take  a  little  barley.  {Cachinamque  desuper,  cum  defecisset,  an 
hordeum  veUet  acciperey  sciscitabatur.*') — ^Tom.  i.  p.  556-57. 

This  holy  hermit  built  a  hut  for  himself,  four  feet  wide,  five 
feet  high,  and  a  little  more  than  his  own  length.  He  lived  chief- 
ly on  herbs,  and  raw  roots ;  he  lay  on  the  ground,  and  for  cloth- 
ing, he  wore  only  a  piece  of  sacking,  which  he  never  changed  or 
washed,  till  it  dropped  off  in  pieces,  saying  it  was  superfluous  to 
look  for  niceness  in  sackcloth.  Mr.  Newman  assures  us,  (p.  32,) 
that  ten  months  after  his  death,  his  body  was  found  entire,  and 
sent  forth  a  most  exquisite  fragrance  1  The  life  of  Antony  by 
Athanasius  is  stuffed  with  similar  stories,  and  can  scarcely  be 
called  traditional ;  for  though  Paul  and  Antony  more  properly 
belong  to  the  third  centuiy,  the  latter  was  personally  known  to 
Athanasius.  He  who  can  believe  that  to  live  like  a  beast  in  the 
desert  is  to  fulfil  his  duty  to  God  and  his  fellow-men,  may  per- 
haps believe  these  miracles ;  scripturally  and  rationally,  though 
affirmed  by  a  thousand  Jeromes,  from  their  very  nature,  to  be- 
lieve them  is  impossible.  The  miracles  of  Paul,  including  the  dig- 
ging of  his  grave  by  the  lions,  are  attested  by  the  Breviary  on  Ja- 
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nuary  15th  ;  Antony's  on  January  17th  ;  and  Hilarion's  on  the 
21st  of  October. 

Omitting,  as  extraneous,  all  abstract  speculations  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  exorcism  and  possession,  there  remains  a  very  plain  and 
practical  way  of  dealing  with  the  subject.  We  have  to  deal  with 
it,  simply  as  we  find  it  in  the  fourth  century,  when  the  exorcist, 
with  his  Energameni,  held  the  same  relation  to  relic-finding,  that 
the  assayer  holds  to  the  gold  in  the  mint. 

Feelings  of  the  deepest  sorrow  and  despondency  must  arise  in 
every  right-thinking  mind,  when  directed  to  the  history  of  relics, 
or  more  properly  the  worship  of  dead  men.  Beginning  in  that  in- 
stinctive and  touching  affection  with  which  man  treasures  every 
memorial  of  the  loved  and  valued  whom  he  can  see  no  more,  it 
sprung  up  at  once,  in  those  semi-pagan  times,  into  a  formidable 
system  of  shameless  imposture  and  grovelling  superstition, — ^the 
bane  and  curse  of  Christendom,  from  Ambrose  of  Milan  down  to 
Arnoldi  of  Treves.  A  spike  from  the  crown  of  thorns,  a  drop  of 
the  virgin's  milk,  the  panng  of  a  nail,  a  nameless  rag,  an  unknown 
bone,  things  vile,  contemptible,  and  rotten,  have  been  venerated 
in  civilized  Europe  for  nearly  two  thousand  years.  Ambrose,  Gre- 
gory, and  Bernard,  Fenelon  and  Bossuet,  Bellarmine  and  Borrow 
meo,  have  seen  with  acquiescence  the  Saviour  practically  de- 
throned for  things  like  these,  and  the  millions  of  Rome,  age  after 
age,  kneeling  at  the  shrines  of  men  and  women,  with  names  often 
trie  offspring  of  accident  or  invention.  Yet  Mr.  Newman,  with 
these  facts  before  him,  which  it  is  impossible  either  to  extenuate  or 
to  deny,  dares  to  talk  of  the  charging  home  this  self-evident  conni- 
vance in  imposture  upon  the  Fathers  and  Doctors  of  the  Church, 
as  "  an  impiety  too  daring,  too  frightful,  too  provocative  of  even 
an  immediate  judgment,  for  any  but  the  most  callous  hearts  and 
the  most  reckless  consciences  to  conceive." — (P.  109.) 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  the 
most  extravagant  value  was  attached  to  relics,  and  that  they  were 
generally  believed  to  be  possessed  of  inestimable  virtues.  Relics 
cured  the  sick,  raised  the  dead,  drove  back  the  barbarians,  con- 
founded the  Arians,  and  obtained  the  pardon  of  sin.  The  Em- 
peror Constantino  fortified  Nisibis  with  the  relics  of  St.  James  ; 
the  relics  of  Theodorus  repulsed  the  Scythians ;  and  Leo  alnd 
Philippicus  sought  to  borrow  from  Antioch  the  remains  of  Simeon 
of  the  Pillar.  Relics  obtained  for  the  fortunate  discoverer  fame, 
honour,  advancement,  and  money  !  The  gifts  offered  at  a  popu- 
lar shrine  were  truly  astonishing.  Constantino  endowed  a  single 
baptistry  in  one  of  the  Roman  churches  with  a  yearly  income  of 
more  than  <£  10,000  (which  must  be  multipliea  considerably  to 
find  its  value  in  our  days) ;  and  plate,  precious  stones,  and 
other  valuables  were  accumulated  in  the  churches  in  profusion. 
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The  whole  was  at  the  uncontrolled  disposal  of  the  bishop,  who 
rendered  no  account,  and  used  it  in  any  way  he  saw  fit.  Hence, 
relics  flourished ;  more  and  more  were  ever  and  anon  discover- 
ed ;  and  the  Sarabaites  (a  class  of  vagabond  monks)  gained  a  pro- 
fitable livelihood  by  hawking  them  about.  St.  Augustine,  in  his 
treatise  on  the  duties  of  monks,  upbraids  them  sharply  for  this 
very  practice,  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  for  "  carrying  relics  about  (if 
th^  be  relics)  and  making  advantage  thereby."  The  ^  if  here  is 
sufficiently  significant. 

The  "  invention"  of  relics  was  a  process  so  uniform  in  all  its 
details,  that  an  account  of  any  one  may  serve  for  the  whole  in  a 
body.  An  obscure  priest,  in  an  obscure  village — Lucian,  for  in- 
stance, of  Caphargamala,  a  small  place  near  Jerusalem — ^has  a 
dream,  or  vision,  or  revelation;  during  which  Gamaliel,  the 
teacher  of  St.  Paul,  appears  to  him,  in  a  white  robe  edged  with 
gold  plates,  and  covered  with  crosses.  Gamaliel  tells  him  where 
to  find  his  grave ;  in  which  lay  also  Nicodemus,  Stephen  the 
Protomartyr,  and  Abibas,  the  son  of  Gamaliel  He  appears 
again  with  four  emblematic  baskets :  two  with  white  roses,  for 
Nicodemus  and  himself ;  one  with  red  roses,  for  Stephen;  and 
one  with  saffron,  for  Abibas.  Lucian  tells  hfe  bishop.  Bishop 
John  of  Jerusalem  is  overjoyed.  They  dig,  but  in  vain ;  until 
Gamaliel  gives  the  monk  Migetius  better  directions,  and  four 
coffins  are  found.  They  were  proved  by  the  Energumeni,  and  by 
seventy-three  miraculous  cures ;  and  the  mere  sight  of  a  little  of 
the  dust  of  St.  Stephen,  carried  thither  by  Orosius,  converted 
540  Jews  in  Minorca.  This  story  is  attested,  not  only  by  Evo- 
dius,  but  by  the  great  Augustine  ;  and  it  was  part  of  these  very 
relics  that  wrought  the  miracles  recorded  in  his  "  City  of  God."  * 
To  explain  the  part  of  the  Energumeni  in  this  exhibition,  (for 
the  evil  spirits  within  them  always  made  them  roar,  and  threw 
them  into  convulsions  when  brought  near  the  genuine  relics  of  a 
martyr,)  it  is  simply  necessary  to  state  that  the  Energumeni  were 
paid,  and  employed  in  the  menial  work  of  the  Church ;  and  that 
the  chief  duty  of  the  exorcist  was  to  lay  his  hands  upon  them, 
and  feed  them  every  day  I  Such  a  state  of  things  could  not 
always  continue.  The  bishops  were  obliged  to  take  the  work  of 
exorcism  into  their  own  hands.  And  what  was  the  result  ?  The 
Energumeni  ceased  to  be  found. 

How  generally  and  how  shamelessly  the  (well-named)  inven- 
tion of  relics  prevailed,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  14tn  canon 
of  a  Council  held  at  Carthage,  which  is  also  the  50th  canon  of 
the  African  Council,  and  the  83d  of  the  African  Code.     We 


*  For  this  invention,  see  August  3d  in  the  Breviary.     It  has  the  honour  of  a 
service  for  itself. 
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translate  literally  from  Harduins'  edition  of  the  "  Concilia  Sacro- 
sancta  Labbei  et  Cossartii,"  printed  at  Paris  in  1715 : 

"  We  also  ordain  that  the  altars,  which,  everywhere  through  the 
country,  and  by  the  way-sides,  are  set  up  as  memorials  of  the  martyrs, 
but  in  which  no  body  or  genuine  relics  of  martyrs  can  be  proved  to  be 
enshrined,  be  pulled  down  by  the  bishops  who  preside  in  such  places, 
if  the  thing  can  be  done.  But  if,  through  popular  tumults,  this  may  not 
be  done,  let  the  people  be  admonished  not  to  frequent  such  altars,  that 
those  who  are  well  disposed  be  not  detained  there  by  mere  superstition. 
And  never  let  any  memorial  of  a  martyr  be  accepted  as  probable,  ex- 
cept there  be  a  body,  or  some  relics  found,  or  a  faithM  tradition  that 
such  an  one  dwelt,  or  had  possessions,  or  suffered  there.  For  the  altars 
which  are  everywhere  set  up,  through  dreams  and  inane  so-called  reve- 
lations of  all  sorts  of  men,  are  in  every  way  to  be  reprehended." — 
Acta  Conctlimmm,  tom.  i.,  p.  907. 

This  instructive  canon  not  only  shows  what  sort  of  relics  were 
"  everywhere"  to  be  found ;  but  it  also  shows  how  very  little  was 
required  to  make  relics  "  probable." 

Of  the  countless  ecclesiastical  miracles  belonging  to  this  class, 
but  one  is  put  forward  with  pretension.  It  is  the  finding  of  the  relics 
of  Gervasius  and  Protasius  (two  names  probably  cnosen  for  the 
rhyme)  by  St.  Ambrose,  the  Bishop  of  Milan,  and  the  accompany- 
ing restoration  to  sight  of  Severus,  the  butcher,  who  immediately 
afterwards  was  taken  into  the  pay  of  the  Church.  The  evidences 
of  fraud  brought  forward  in  tnis  case,  in  Mr.  Taylor's  "  Ancient 
Christianity,"  are  so  conclusive,  that  we  may  be  excused  from 
further  adverting  to  it.  But,  as  it  might  seem  harsh  and  uncha- 
ritable to  bring  so  serious  a  charge  against  a  name  so  illustrious, 
on  the  weight  of  a  single  incident,  it  is  our  painful  duty  to  show, 
that  the  conduct  of  Ambrose  at  other  times  was,  at  the  least,  ex- 
ceedingly questionable. 

When  elected  by  popular  acclamation  to  the  See  of  Milan,  in 
order  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  "  Nolo  Episcopari,"  he  had 
recourse  to  the  following  expedients  : — Being  at  that  time  Con- 
sular of  Liguria,  he  ordered  several  of  the  criminals  to  be  taken 
from  prison,  and  to  be  publicly  and  cruelly  tortured,  that  he 
might  seem  to  the  people  to  be  of  a  merciless  and  unchristian 
disposition.  But  failing  in  this,  he  had  women  from  the  stews 
brought  into  his  palace,  where  they  remained  all  night. 

The  next  startling  fact  is,  that  the  new  bishop-elect  was  not 
only  totally  unprepared,  by  previous  study  and  training,  for  the 
ministry,  but  was  yet  unbaptized !  Nevertheless,  contrary  to  the 
so-called  apostolical  canons,  contrary  to  the  decisions  of  General 
Councils,  contrary  to  all  ecclesiastical  order,  he  was  first  bap- 
tized, and,  eight  days  after,  consecrated  bishop. 

He  commenced  his  spiritual  labours  (as  he  himself  tells  us) 
"  by  teaching  what  he  had  not  yet  learned,"  and  he  continued 
them  by  publishing,  as  his  own,  the  works  of  others.     He  bor- 
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rows  in  the  most  bare-faced  manner  from  Basil,  especially  in 
his  Hexameron,  and  his  Homilies  on  the  Psalms :  he  borrows 
from  Clement  of  Alexandria,  borrows  fix)m  Origen  and  Athan- 
asius,  borrows  largely  from  Didymus ;  and  Jerome  declares  that 
his  book  on  the  Spirit  is  a  mere  compilation ;  adding,  with  his 
usual  biting  satire,  that  he  had  made  a  wretched  Latin  book  out 
of  several  good  Greek  books.  It  was,  when  dictating  to  Pauli- 
nus  his  exposition  of  the  43d  Psalm,  that  the  shield  of  fire, 
which  so  astonished  that  worthy  secretary,  covered  his  face,  and 
entered  into  his  mouth.  One  can  scarce  help  smiling  at  the 
very  strong  probability,  that  he  was  then  plagiarizing  from 
Athanasius  or  Basil. 

Though  neither  a  cruel  man  nor  a  bigot,  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  persecution  of  Jovinian,  who,  for  heresies,  such  as  af- 
firming that  the  married  might  be  as  good  Christians  as  the  sin- 
gle, that  there  was  no  extraordinanr  merit  in  fasting,  that  the ' 
Virgin  Mary  was  not  the  gate  of  heaven,  and  that  she  and 
Joseph  lived  as  man  and  wife  after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  was 
condemned  by  Pope  Siricius  and  Ambrose,  handed  over  to  the 
Emperor  Honorius,  cruelly  scourged  with  thongs  loaded  with 
leaden  bullets,  and  then  banished  to  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
Dalmatia.  These,  and  other  doings  of  a  like  character,  some- 
what forcibly  suggest,  that,  notwithstanding  the  many  eminent 
and  commanding  qualities  of  that  remarkable  man,  his  testimony 
can  go  but  a  very  short  way  in  favour  of  a  miracle,  which  won 
him  the  victory  over  the  Empress  Justina  and  the  Arians. 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  general  tone  of  the  theological  morality 
of  the  Fathers.  Thev  looked  upon  the  falsehood  and  artifices  of 
Jacob  as  commendable,  being  sanctified  by  the  end.*  They  re- 
present the  contention  between  Peter  and  Paul,  as  not  real,  but 
ffot  up  between  them  for  effect ;  and  even  the  grosser  crimes  of 
the  patriarchs,  they  receive,  not  as  sins,  but  as  mysteries.  While 
others,  more  timid,  indolently  suffered,  sanctioned,  and  coun- 
tenanced miracles,  which  so  well  served  their  cause,  it  suited  the 
bold  and  decided  character  of  Ambrose,  not  to  trust  to  subor- 
dinates, but  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  to  take  the  di- 
rection of  the  machinery  into  his  own  hands.  It  is  true,  (yaleat 
quantum)  that  the  Fathers  were,  for  the  most  part,  persuaded 
that  their  cause  was  the  cause  of  God  ;  but  not  one  jot  or  tittle 
does  this  add  to  the  argument  for  the  ecclesiastical  miracles. 

In  spite  of  so  much  tnat  is  suspicious  or  impossible,  it  may  seem 
a  bold  thing  to  assert,  as  we  do  most  unhesitatingly,  that  not  even 
one  ecclesiastical  miracle  of  any  kind  or  degree  was  truly  wrought 


♦  **  Even  Chrysostom."  says  Neander,  «  defends  the  principle,  that  a  falsehood  or 
deception  is  permitted  for  a  good  object." — Life  of  Chrysostom,  vol.  i.,  p.  22. 
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in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  But  what  is  more,  this  can  be 
proved  by  contemporaneous  authority,  the  most  express  and 
unexceptionable.  No  one  can  doubt,  that  of  all  the  Fathers, 
Chrysostom  in  the  east,  and  Augustine  in  the  west,  hold  the  un- 
disputed principality.  Jerome  had  more  learning,  and  Ambrose 
more  political  influence ;  Origen's  vein  was  more  novel  and  in- 
genious ;  but  the  unanimous  verdict  of  posterity  has  awarded  to 
Augustine  and  Chrysostom  the  palm  of  wisdom,  soundness  in 
the  faith,  eloquence,  usefulness,  and  devotion.  In  Chrysostom 
especially,  rare  and  apparently  contradictory  excellences  were 
combined.  For,  while  his  popular  discourses  glow  with  the 
fervid  genius  of  the  east  and  the  rhetorical  splendour  of  oratory, 
his  commentaries  are  remarkable  for  strength  and  sobriety  of 
intellect,  classic  simplicity  of  style,  and  a  sustained  tone  of  prac- 
tical scriptural  Christianity. 

This  truly  great  and  amiable  man,  though  unhappily  not  with- 
out reproach  in  the  matter  of  relics,  has  borne  testimony,  not 
once,  but  repeatedly,  and  at  great  length,  to  the  fact  that  no 
miracles  were  performed  in  his  time,  and  that  none  were  reason 
ably  to  be  expected. 

Thus,  in  his  "  Treatises  on  Contrition"  (as  quoted  in  his  life 
by  Neander,  vol.  i.,  p.  64,  of  the  English  translation,)  blamiu] 
tne  Christians  of  his  own  days  for  being  so  inferior  to  Peter,  an< 
Paul,  and  John,  he  writes — 

"  But  ye  say,  these  men  were  largely  endowed  with  the  divine  grace. 
That  excuse  might  avail,  were  it  required  of  us  to  raise  the  dead,  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  to  cleanse  the  lepers,  to  make  the  lame 
walk,  to  cast  out  devils,  and  to  heal  other  similar  diseases  by  miracles. 
Therefore,  that  this  gift  of  grace  no  longer  is  bestowed  on  man,"  &c. 

Again,  in  his  Homily  on  the  12ih  chapter  of  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel— 

"  But  in  these  present  times  we  no  longer  stand  in  need  of  sensible 
manifestations,  faith  sufficing  to  us  in  the  place  of  all  things,  for  signs 
are  not  for  believers,  but  for  unbelievers." — Neander,  p.  358. 

Again: 

"  How  long  shall  we  make  the  absence  of  miracles  in  our  days  an 
excuse  for  indifference  I" — Ibid.  p.  358. 

Again,  in  his  Homily  on  the  24th  chapter  of  John's  Gospel — 

"  To  require  signs  of  the  Lord,  is  now,  as  in  former  days,  to  tempt 
him  ;  for  even  at  this  present  time  there  are  those  who  seek  for  mira- 
cles, and  say,  'wherefore  are  these  signs  no  longer?'  " — Ibid,  p.  361. 

Finally,  for  it  is  obviously  useless  to  multiply  quotations,  he 
ends  an  argument  for  their  discontinuance  thus,  "  for  this  reason, 
miracles  are  not  done  now." — Library  of  the  Fathers.  Oxford, 
iv.  71. 
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The  testimony  of  Augustine  is  not  less  explicit — 

"  The  sick  were  healed,  the  lepers  cleansed,  the  lame  were  made  to 
walk,  the  blind  to  see,  and  the  deaf  to  hear.  The  men  of  that  age  (the 
Apostolic,)  saw  water  turned  into  wine,  five  thousand  satisfied  with 
five  loaves,  the  sea  walked  on,  and  the  dead  rising  again.  Why, 
sayest  thou,  are  not  these  things  done  now  ?  Because  they  could  not 
influence,  unless  they  were  miraculous ;  but  if  they  became  ordinary, 
they  would  no  longer  be  miraculous." — August,  de  Utilitate  Credendi^ 
torn.  viii.  p.  68. 

It  is  not  less  strange  than  true,  that  Augustine  afterwards 
draws  back  from  his  own  admission.  In  his  celebrated  Retracta- 
tions, referring  to  this  very  passage,  he  writes — 

.  "  In  another  place  I  have  said,  '  why,  sayest  thou,  are  not  these 
things  done  now  V  And  I  have  answered,  '  because  they  could  not 
influence,'  &c-  But  I  said  this,  because  neither  so  great,  nor  all  these 
miracles  are  done  now,  not  because  none  are  done  even  in  our  days." 
— Retract. J  lib.  i.,  cap.  xiv.  5. 

And  again,  in  his  City  of  Grod — 

"  And  for  miracles,  there  are  some  wrought  yet,  partly  by  the 
Sacrament,  partly  by  the  memories  (oratories)  and  prayers  of  the 
saints,  but  they  are  not  so  famous,  nor  so  glorious,  as  the  others." — 
Ih.  lib.  xxii.  cap.  8. 

This  new  position,  therefore,  can  only  consist  with  the  former, 
(if  their  consistency  be  a  thing  possible  at  all,)  by  supposing 
with  St.  Augustine  and  Mr.  Newman,  that  the  ecclesiastical 
miracles  were  few,  inferior,  and  comparatively  scarcely  worthy  of 
notice.  But  alas,  for  this  supposition  I  Mr.  Newman  himself 
mercilessly  cuts  it  down.  "  The  question,"  says  he,  (p.  55)  "  has 
hitherto  been  argued  on  the  admission,  that  a  distinct  line  can 
be  drawn  in  point  of  character  and  circumstances,  between  the 
miracles  of  Scripture  and  of  Church  History,  but  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case  I"  If  we  turn  to  St.  Augustine  himself^  we  find 
recorded,  in  the  8th  chapter  of  the  22d  fiook  of  his  City  of  God, 
no  less  than  five  instances  of  individuals  raised  from  the  dead 
within  his  own  knowledge,  by  cloths  that  had  touched  the  shrines 
of  the  martyrs,  and  a  little  oil  from  the  lamp  of  the  "  Caphar- 
gamala"  St.  Stephen's  shrine.  Without  inflicting  on  our  readers 
me  details  of  miraculous  cures,  of  devils  cast  out,  of  the  paralytic 
made  to  walk,  which  may  be  read  to  satiety  in  the  chapter  cited, 
it  is  suflScient  to  state  that  in  his  own  town  of  Hippo,  at  the  shrine 
of  St.  Stephen  alone,  seventy  miracles  were  recorded,  each  in  its 
own  roll,  Desides  others  known  to  him,  but  not  committed  to 
writing.  Calama  furnished  a  far  greater  number ;  and  Uzales, 
near  Utica,  very  many;  all  within  th^  space  of  two  years — all 
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by  the  marvellous  energy  of  the  relics  of  Stephen  alone^  now 
parted  from  his  three  brethren  of  Caphargamala. 

Now,  150  miracles  at  least,  incluaing  resurrections  from  the 
dead,  vouched  for  by  Augustine  and  recorded  in  public  monu- 
ments, £LS  the  yearly  quota  of  three  obscure  African  towns,  with 
a  corresponding  allowance  for  all  the  shrines  throughout  the 
whole  eastern  and  western  empires,  and  for  the  eciuafly  prolific 
energy  of  the  Thaumaturgist  monks,  exorcists  and  nermits,  form 
a  cluster,  a  very  galaxy  of  miracles,  unparalleled  in  lustre  and 
magnitude,  which  no  man  could  pass  over,  and  to  which  no  eye 
could  be  blind.  Shall  we  believe,  then,  the  Fathers  asserting,  or 
the  very  same  Fathers  denying  ?  Shall  we  accept,  on  the  same 
identical  authority,  miracles  by  the  million,  or  not  one  at  all  ? 

The  somtion  of  this  riddle  seems  to  be,  that  the  wiser  and 
honester  of  the  Fathers  believed  in  many  of  the  ecclesiastical 
miracles,  as  they  believed  in  the  miracles  of  the  Arians  and 
the  Heathens,  and  as  men  in  later  times  believed  in  witch- 
craft ;  but  that,  knowing  well  how  largely  fraud  and  supersti- 
tion mingled  in  them  as  a  class,  they  feared  to  lay  weignt  on 
them,  or  to  claim  for  them  any  intrinsic  authority,  though  willing 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  them  for  ecclesiastical  purposes. 
Else  how  could  men,  who  argue  with  so  much  force  and  clearness 
for  the  truth  and  the  consequences  of  the  apostolic  miracles,  fail 
to  plead  as  strongly  for  their  own  ?  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that 
this  solution,  the  most  favourable  that  seems  possible  for  his  re- 
putation, exposes  "  the  keen  and  practised  intellect  of  Augustine," 
to  the  charge  of  "  abject  credulity."  This  formidable  charge, 
however,  it  is  but  too  easy  to  substantiate.  He  not  only  believed 
in  the  disgraceful  forgery  of  the  Sibylline  acrostic  and  prophecies, 
but  he  believed  the  Sibyl  to  have  been  a  Christian  by  anticipa- 
tion. He  believed  in  the  invention  of  St.  Stephen's  relics,  in 
the  invention  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  the  three  nails,  of  which 
one  was  lost,  and  the  remaining  thirteen  are  shown  in  the  Chm'ch 
of  Rome  until  this  day  I  He  believed,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
chapter  already  quoted,  in  evil  spirits,  who  maimed  cattle,  and 
wounded  farm- servants,  but  were  expelled  by  a  little  earth  from 
the  Holy  Sepulchre;  in  others,  in  the  shape  of  curly-headed 
negro  boys,  who  stamped  upon  a  poor  man's  toes  to  keep  him 
from  baptism,  but  never  troubled  him  afterwards  ;  and  in  another 
devil,  who,  being  driven  out  by  a  relic  of  Gervasius  and  Pro- 
tasius,  pulled  out  the  eye  of  the  possessed,  turning  the  black  part 
white,  and  leaving  it  hanging  by  a  little  string ;  yet  the  eye  was 
restored  whole  again.  And,  as  quoted  by  Middleton,  he  narrates 
in  the  third  volume  of  his  works,  Pp.  819,  820,  that  the  Apostle 
John  was  not  dead,  but  sleeping  in  the  grave  at  Ephesus ;  and 
that  the  earth,  under  which  he  lay,  might  be  seen  to  heave  up 
and  down  with  his  breathing  ! 
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These  are  painful  and  melancholy  proofs,  that  in  this  world, 
fiin,  error,  and  imperfection  will  cleave  to  the  wisest  and  holiest 
of  Christian  men. 

We  had  marked  many  absurd  but  elegantly  written  legends 
in  the  Life  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  by  Sulpicius  Severus,  a  work 
exceedingly  popular,  and  indeed  a  sort  ot  manual  in  the  earlier 
ages.  But  the  following  brief  extract  must  suffice : — "  I  am 
shocked,"  says  his  friend  to  him,  in  his  own  dialogues,  "  to  tell 
you  what  I  have  lately  heard  ;  but  an  unhappy  man  has  asserted 
that  you  tell  many  lies  in  your  book."  Our  own  opinion  coin- 
cides so  entirely  with  that  of  the  "  unhappy  man,"  that  we  shall 
pass  it  over  without  further  notice.  We  pass  over  the  miracles 
of  Epiphanius,  Paulinus,  Theodoret,  Pallaaius,  and  others  of  the 
Fathers.  They  are  unnecessary  for  our  purpose.  For  their  own 
sakes,  this  motto  should  be  written  over  their  miraculous  narra- 
tives— 

"  Non  ragionam  di  loro,  ma  guarda  e  passa." 

We  have  chosen  the  most  distinguished  and  the  most  eminent 
of  the  Fathers.  Rome  can  produce  no  such  authorities  in  later 
years.  She  can  ask  for  no  more  trustworthy  witnesses.  They 
stand  with  her,  as  they  have  ever  stood,  first  in  reputation,  and 
first  in  weight  and  influence,  of  all  Christian  uninspired  men.  Is 
their  testimony  sufficient  ?  The  answer  is  easy.  As  evidence, 
it  has  not  sufficient  intrinsic  weight  to  substantiate  a  common 
historical  fact ;  on  testimony  so  worthless  and  contradictory,  no 
impartial  jury  would  convict,  no  judge  pass  sentence.  As  the  sole 
foundation  for  the  truth  of  innumerable  supernatural  interposi- 
tions, designed  to  bring  in,  if  not  a  new  dispensation,  doctrines 
new,  strange,  and  hitherto  alien  to  Christianity,  it  will  not  stand 
a  moment's  sifting.  Of  nearly  all  the  witnesses  by  whom  it  is 
delivered,  it  is  avowed  by  themselves  that  they  thought  it  no  sin  to 
deceive  for  a  good  end,  that  is,  in  support  of  their  own  opinions. 
Of  the  narratives  which  it  upholds,  many  are  utterly  incredible  ; 
many  evidently  false ;  iiU  suspicious  ;  not  one  proven.  Passing 
on,  therefore,  in  search  of  the  true,  to  later  times,  we  select  him 
who,  according  to  Alban  Butler,  "  for  his  illustrious  actions  and 
extraordinary  virtues,  was  sumamed  St.  Gregory  tte  Great." 
He  was  elected  Pope  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  and 
is  favourably  associated  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen  with  the 
celebrated  mission  of  St.  Augustin  to  our  shores.  Combining 
the  qualities  of  a  pope  and  a  saint,  and  being  besides  an  emi- 
nent and  illustrious  historical  character,  we  shall  select  copi- 
ously, and  once  for  all,  from  the  narratives  which  he  has  record- 
ed. Whatever  their  nature  may  be,  the  Church  of  Eome  is 
bound  to  them  ;  for  they^resent  a  fair  and  impartial  average  of 
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her  ecclesiastical  miracles  ;  and  there  is  no  canonized  Thauma- 
targist,  whose  acts,  after  having  been  sifted  by  the  Congregation 
of  Rites,  are  a  whit  less  improbable  than  those  we  now  select, 
or  a  whit  more  strongly  vouched  for ;  while  very  many  far  ex- 
ceed them  in  grossness  and  ludicrous  absurdity.  In  (]^uotin2 
fi*om  his  celebrated  Dialogues,  that  manual  of  ecclesiastical 
miracles,  we  use  the  Basil  edition  of  his  works,  published  in  1551. 
We  begin  with  the  story  of  the  lettuce : — 

"  On  a  certain  day,  a  female  servant  of  God,  from  the  same  mo- 
nastery of  virgins,  entered  the  garden,  and  seeing  a  lettuce,  desired  it ; 
and,  forgetting  in  her  eagerness  to  consecrate  it  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  greedily  ate  it  up ;  but,  being  immediately  possessed  by  the 
devil,  she  fell  prostrate.  And  while  she  was  tormented,  a  message 
was  sent  to  Father  Equitius  with  all  speed,  that  he  should  come  to 
her  at  once,  and  help  her  with  his  prayers.  As  soon  as  the  Father 
entered  the  garden,  the  devil,  who  had  taken  possession  of  her,  as  if 
asking  pardon,  began  to  cry  out  of  her  mouth,  '  What  harm  have  I 
done  ?  What  harm  have  I  done  1  I  was  sitting  there  on  the  lettuce, 
and  the  woman  came  and  swallowed  me  up.'  {Ego  quid  feci?  Ego 
quid  fecit  Sedebam  Hn  super  lactucam^  venit  ilia  et  momordit  me,)  To 
whom,  with  great  indignation,  the  man  of  God  gave  orders  that  he 
should  depart,  and  have  no  place  in  a  servant  of  the  omnipotent  God ; 
and  the  devil  immediately  departed." — GregorU  Magni  Opera^  torn  i. 
p.  1332. 

This  holy  man  seems  indeed  to  have  been  of  a  hasty  temper 
after  his  oeath,  as  well  as  when  he  was  living ;  for  a  weary 
countryman  happening  one  day  to  rest  his  burden  on  the  saint's 
tomb,  a  whirlwind  came  down  from  heaven,  and,  leaving  every 
thing  else  unmoved,  snatched  up  the  poor  man's  box  ana  flung 
it  to  a  great  distance ;  thus  warning  ail  to  use  no  liberty  in  such 
a  presence.  In  the  next  page,  we  find  Constantius  of  Ancona, 
like  Narcissus  before  him,  burning  water  instead  of  oil  in  the 
church  lamps — a  miracle  which  later  saints  seem  not  unfrequent- 
ly  to  have  pla^arized  from  them.  The  "  snow-tipped  Soracte" 
has  its  fame  in  the  classical  pages  of  Virgil  and  Horace ;  but 
little  did  they  anticipate  the  higher  honours  that  awaited  it.  In 
process  of  time  a  monastery  was  built  on  its  summit,  and  therein 
dwelt  the  illustrious  Nonnosus.  There  was  but  one  space  of 
level  ground  near,  very  small,  and  almost  blocked  up  by  a  large 
mass  of  rock.  Now,  it  occurred  to  the  venerable  man  during 
his  cogitations,  "  that  this  same  place  would  make  an  excellent 
vegetable  garden,  provided  the  rock  were  removed;  and  it 
ftirther  occurred  to  nim,  that  five  hundred  pairs  of  oxen  could 
not  so  much  as  move  it."  He  therefore  spent  the  night  in  soli- 
tary prayer,  and  next  morning  the  brethren  found  the  rock  re- 
moved to  a  great  distance,  and  abundance  of  room  for  planting 
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their  cabbages.  Another  time — but  Pope  Gregory  shall  relate 
the  story  in  his  own  words, — 

"  Another  time,  while  the  same  venerable  man  was  washing  the 
glass  lamps  in  the  chapel,  one  of  them  fell  &om  his  hands,  and  was 
dashed  into  innumerable  fragments.  Dreading  the  vehement  fury  of 
the  superior  of  the  monastery,  he  presently  gathered  up  all  the  broken 
pieces,  laid  them  before  the  altar,  and,  with  heavy  groans,  gave  him- 
self to  prayer.  As  soon  as  he  raised  his  head  after  his  devotions,  he 
found  the  lamp  perfectly  whole." — ^L  p.  1338. 

Both  these  miracles  were  attested  by  the  venerable  Bishop  Maxi- 
mian,  and  Laurio,  an  ancient  monk;  and  the  Pope  and  his 
friend  Petnis  received  them  with  faith  and  amazement. 

Benedict  of  Nursia  was  even  more  eminent  in  this  depart- 
ment ;  for  he  not  only  raised  a  heavy  stone  on  which  the  devil 
was  sitting  (p.  1361),  and  mended  his  nurse's  sieve  miraculously 
(p.  1351),  but  he  ordered  a  glass  jar  filled  with  oil  to  be  flung 
out  of  a  window  over  a  rock,  and  it  was  taken  up  without  a  chip 
broken  off,  or  a  drop  of  the  oil  beinff  spilled,  p.  1S72.  He  also 
repaired  a  boy  who  had  his  bones  so  oroken  by  the  fall  of  a  wall 
that  he  coulcf  only  be  carried  in  a  sack,  (quem  portare  non  nisi 
in  sacco  potuerunt),  and  so  quickly,  too,  tnat  the  boy  was  at  his 
work  again  within  the  hour.  It  should  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  devil  had  been  jeering  St.  Benedict  about  this  very 
accident  (p.  1362),  "  de  cujus  se  interitu  anUquus  hostis  Benedicto 
insultare  credidisset,^^ 

The  death  of  the  Abbot  Anastasius  is  remarkable,  as  calling 
forth  almost  the  only  gleam  of  romance,  the  sole  spark  of  poetical 
imagination,  that  lights  up  the  heavy  pages  of  the  Dialogues. 

In  the  dead  of  night,  a  loud  voice,  like  the  prolonged  sound  of 
a  trumpet,  was  heard  from  the  top  of  the  lofty  rock  that  over- 
hung the  monastery,  saying,  "  Anastasius,  come  1"  Seven  other 
names  succeeded  his.  There  was  a  pause ;  the  night  was  silent ; 
again  the  summons  came ;  an  eighth  brother  was  called ;  and 
the  voice  was  heard  no  more. 

All  the  brethren  who  were  summoned  prepared  for  death  ;  and 
all  died — the  eighth  after  a  short  interval,  according  to  the  warn- 
ing. This  was  probably  the  germ  of  the  Wend  in  Marmion — 
the  midnight  summons  from  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh  to  James 
and  his  ndbles,  ere  they  departed  to  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden. 
In  Gregory  we  have  the  superstitious  only,  in  Pitscottie  the 
ecclesiastical  miracle  improved,  or  that  inexplicable  mingling  of 
juggling,  superstition,  and  worldly  policy,  by  which  the  Romish 
Church  governs,  and  is  governed. 

But  the  saints  of  the  sixth  century  were  not  content  with  re- 
pairing broken  glass,  and  providing  seasoning  for  the  soup  of 
their  brethren.     Boniface,  a  Tuscan  bishop  and  a  great  Thau- 
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niaturgist,  with  the  help  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  gave  large  alms  td 
the  poor  by  an  expedient,  which,  though  sanctioned  by  a  miracle, 
appears  to  be  of  very  doubtfiil  example. 

Gonstantius,  the  grandson  of  this  holy  man,  had  sold  his  horse 
for  about  twelve  pounds  of  our  money,  and  had  carefully  locked 
up  the  gold  in  his  chest.  Soon  after,  certain  poor  men  came  to 
ask  alms  from  the  bishop.  / 

"  The  man  of  Grod,"  says  Gregory,  "  having  nothing  to  ^ve  them, 
began  to  be  in  great  distress  of  mind,  lest  the  poor  men  should  have 
to  go  away  empty ;  when  suddenly  he  remembered  that  his  grandson, 
Gonstantius  the  presbyter,  had  sold  the  horse  which  he  used  to  ride, 
and  that  the  price  was  in  his  chest  at  that  very  moment.  Thereupon, 
in  the  absence  of  his  grandson,  he  went  to  the  chest,  and  forcing  open 
the  lid  with  pious  violence,  he  took  away  the  twelve  pieces  of  gold, 
and  divided  them  among  the  poor  people  as  he  saw  fit." 

When  Gonstantius  returned,  and  found  his  chest  broken  open 
and  his  money  gone,  he  made  the  most  furious  outcries,  and 
shouted  aloucl  to  his  grandfather,  "  Give  me  back  my  gold.** 

"  The  bishop,"  continues  Gregory,  "  being  troubled  by  his  clamour, 
entered  the  church  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and,  with  elevated 
hands  and  extended  garments  began  to  pray,  standing,  that  she  would 
give  him  something  to  appease  the  fury  of  the  outrageous  presbyter ; 
and,  upon  turning  his  eyes  to  his  garment,  which  was  stretched  oyt 
between  his  arms,  suddenly  he  saw  in  the  fold  twelve  pieces  of  gold, . 
as  bright  as  if  they  had  come  from  the  mint  that  very  hour." — ^Tom  i. 
p.  1842. 

An  Ultra-Protestant  might  question  the  morality  of  using  such 
liberties  with  another  man's  property,  and  might  even  ask  wnether 
the  miracle  might  not  with  advantage  have  preceded  the  robbery; 
but  the  heaviest  burden  of  this  wretched  legend,  is  the  damning 
evidence  it  affords  that  Gregory  the  Great,  the  leader  of  the 
Church  and  the  first  man  of  nis  age,  saw  nothing  idolatrous  in 
offering  up  direct  prayer  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

On  another  occasion,  Boniface,  seeing  his  vegetables  in  danger 
from  the  caterpillars,  adjured  them  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  de- 
part ;  and  forthwith  they  all  crawled  away,  so  that  in  an  instant 
not  a  caterpillar  or  cankerworm  was  to  be  seen  in  the  garden. 

To  a  fox  he  was  more  severe.  The  mother  of  Boniface,  being 
a  good  house-wife,  was  accustomed  to  rear  poultry. 

"  Now,  on  a  certain  day  while  little  Boniface  was  standing  in  the 
porch,  a  fox  came  and  took  away  one  of  the  hens.  Instantly  Boniface 
rushed  into  the  church,  and  prostrating  himself,  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
*  Is  it  thy  pleasure,  O,  Lord  !  that  I  am  not  to  eat  any  thing  of  my 
own  mother  s  providing  ?  Lo  !  here  is  a  fox  that  devours  the  hens 
which  she  rears.'  (Placet  tibi,  Domine,  ut  de  nutrimentis  matris  meae 
manducare  non  possim?      Ecce  enim  gallinas  quas  nutrit,  vulpes 
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comedit.)  Then  rising  from  his  prayers,  he  went  out  of  the  church. 
Almost  immediately  the  fox  came  back,  laid  down  the  hen  which  it 
held  in  its  mouth,  and  fell  to  the  ground  dying  before  his  eyes." — ^P. 
1344.* 

Such  were  the  virtues  of  a  sixth  century  bishop ;  and  woe  to 
those  who  dared  to  doubt,  or,  even  in  the  most  questionable  cir- 
cumstances, to  wish  for  an  explanation  of  his  conduct.  Their 
doom  may  be  easily  anticipated  from  the  following  narrative  : — 
Fortunatus,  an  Umbrian  bishop,  had  driven  a  dev5  out  of  a  pos- 
sessed person ;  but  the  cunning  fiend  waited  until  it  was  evening, 
and  then,  assuming  a  human  form,  began  to  go  about  the  town, 
crying  with  a  lamentable  voice,  "  Behold,  what  the  holy  Bishop 
Fortunatus  has  done ;  he  has  turned  a  stranger  out  of  his  house. 
I  go  about  seeking  for  a  resting-plac^,  and  I  can  find  none  in  all 
his  city."  Now,  a  certain  man  was  sitting  by  his  own  fire-side 
with  his  wife  and  his  little  son,  and,  hearing  the  stranger^s 
lamentations,  invited  him  to  sit  down  by  the  fire,  and  to  tell  what 
the  bishop  had  done  to  him.  But  while  they  were  talking,  the 
malignant  spirit  suddenly  entering  into  the  little  boy,  dashed 
him  upon  the  embers,  and  the  child  immediately  expired,  p. 
1345.  Even  the  obsequious  Peter,  in  the  Dialogue,  is  consi- 
derably staggered  by  this  catastrophe  :  but  being  assured  by  the 
Pope  that  the  bereaved  father  well  deserved  his  punishment,  for 
trying  to  do  better  than  his  bishop,  "  ut  meliora  quam  episcopus 
fecisse  videretur,"  Peter  assents,  with  an  "  ita  est,  ut  dicis,"  "  It 
is  just  as  you  say ;"  and  Gregory  goes  on  with  his  edifying  nar- 
ratives. 

The  far-famed  Benedict,  that  "  glorious  patriarch  of  the 
monastic  order,"  as  Alban  Butler  calls  him,   died  about  the 


*  Two  of  St.  Patrick's  miracles  deserve  to  be  noted  here,  and,  if  Jocelyn  of  Fur- 
ness  vied  in  fame  with  Jerome  and  Gregory,  St.  Patrick  should  be  first  on  our  list ; 
lor  he  performed  stranger  and  greater  miracles  than  any  we  have  recorded,  having 
raised  nineteen  dead  men  at  once,  one  of  whom  had  lain  ten  years  in  the  grave. 

Now,  the  saint  had  a  goat,  who  used  to  fetch  water  for  him.  This  useful  animal 
was  stolen  and  eaten.  The  thief  was  apprehended,  but,  making  oath  that  he  was 
innocent,  was  likely  to  escape,  when,  lo  !  the  goat  bleated  aloud  mtide,  <*  And  to 
the  increase  of  this  miracle,"  adds  his  faithful  biographer,  ^  it  happened,  that  at 
the  command,  nay,  rather  by  the  sentence  of  the  saint,  all  the  posterity  of  this  man 
were  marked  with  the  beard  of  a  goat." — Jocdyn's  Life  of  St  Patrick.  Dublin,  1 809,  p. 
1 65.  On  another  occasion,  St.  Patrick  was  tempted  to  conceal  certain  pieces  of  swine's 
flesh  to  eat  on  a  fa&t  day.  He  was  found  out  by  an  angel  who  had  eyes  behind,  as 
well  as  before  ;  but,  on  his  repenting,  another  angel  came,  and  telling  him  to  put 
the  pieces  in  water,  they  immediately  became  fishes.  *^  But,"  continues  Jocelyn, 
«  many  of  the  Irish,  wrongfully  understanding  this  miracle,  are  wont  on  St.  Pat- 
rick's day,  which  always  falls  in  the  time  of  Lent,  to  plunge  flesh-meats  into  water ; 
when  plunged  in,  to  take  out ;  when  taken  out,  to  dress  ;  when  dressed,  to  eat ; 
and  to  call  them.  Fishes  of  St.  Patrick."_-(/6.  Smft's  Translation^  Pp.  31,  32.)  It 
is  fair  to  add,  that  Jocelyn's  Life  of  the  Samt  is  of  doubtful  authority  now. 
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middle  of  the  sixth  century,  or,  more  precisely,  in  the  year  543. 
Great  in  prophecy,  greater  in  miracles,  greatest  for  the  rule 
which  he  established,  he  is  compared  at  once  to  Moses  and 
Elisha ;  and  his  order,  with  all  its  branches  and  affiliations,  is 
reckoned  to  comprise  thirtynseven  thousand  Houses.  His  miracles 
were  related  to  P^  Gregory  by  four  ejre-witnesses,  Constan- 
tino, Valentinian,  Monoratus,  and  Simplicius,  all  holy  and  trust- 
worthy men,  all  disciples  of  Benedict,  and  three  of  them  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  rule  of  his  own  monastery. 

The  first  miracle  which  he  performed  was  the  reparation  of  the 
»ieye.  Immediately  after,  to  avoid  the  praise  of  men,  he  fled  to 
the  mountains,  ana  hid  himself  for  thi^ee  years  in  a  small  cave 
at  the  foot  of  a  rock.  His  retreat  was  known  to  the  monk  So- 
manus  alone,  who  fed  him,  from  time  to  time,  with  a  little  bread 
let  down  by  means  of  a  long  cord.  As  the  visits  of  Romanus 
were  irregular,  he  tied  a  bell  to  the  cord,  to  apprise  Benedict  of 
his  coming ;  but  the  devil,  one  day,  observing  it,  "  and  envying 
the  charity  of  the  one,  and  the  rerreshment  of  the  other,  flung  a 
stone  at  it,  and  broke  the  bell,"  p.  1351.  ''Jactavit  lapidmij 
et  tintiyiabulum  /regit."  After  he  became  an  abbot,  his  monks 
determined  to  poison  him,  being  grieved  by  the  strictness  of  his 
rule ;  but  he  broke  the  vessel  in  which  the  poison  was  presented 
to  him,  by  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  (p.  1354) ;  and,  when 
the  attempt  was  repeated  oy  means  of  poisoned  bread,  he  made 
a  crow  fly  away  with  it,  p.  1358. 

But  all  his  miracles,  ?and  they  were  manifold  and  most  whim- 
sical,) were  totally  unable  to  subdue  either  the  guzzling,  thieving, 
and  vagabond  habits  of  his  own  monks,  or  the  inveterate  though 
baffled  malignity  of  his  "  ancient  enemy." 

Certain  of  the  monks,  going  out  on  business,  had  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  holding  a  carouse,  but,  when  they  returned,  Be- 
nedict not  only  told  them  in  what  woman's  house  they  had  been 
feasting,  but  now  many  cups  each  had  drunk.  "  Nunquid  tot 
ealices  non  bibistisT^  p.  1362.  Another  time,  one  Exhuaratus, 
personally  known  to  Gregory  and  Peter,  having  been  ordered  to 
carry  two  flasks  of  wine  to  the  monastery,  had  hidden  one  by  the 
way.  Benedict  received  the  wine  without  comment,  but  advised 
Exhilaratus,  as  he  was  going  away,  to  look  into  the  vessel  which 
he  had  stolen,  before  he  drank  out  of  it.  Accordingly,  when 
he  opened  it,  out  crept  a  snake,  p.  1366.  Another  of  the 
brotherhood  had  hidden  in  his  breast  a  parcel  of  napkins,  which 
certain  nuns  sent  to  Benedict,  and,  of  course,  said  nothing  about 
them ;  but  Benedict  sternly  upbraided  him  with  the  theft,  and 
forced  him  to  deliver  them  up,  p.  1367.  One  more  instance 
of  the  thoroughly  "  ecclesiastical  miracle"  we  must  quote. 
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There  was  a  monk  whom  neither  threats  nor  entreaties  could 
indaoe  to  be  present  at  prayers ;  invariably,  as  soon  as  the  others 
assembled  for  prayer,  out  he  went ;  and  even  Benedict  himsek 
had  dealed  with  him  in  vain.  At  last  the  cause  was  discovered. 
Benedict  "  saw  a  little  black  imp  pulling  him  out  by  the  end  of 
his  garment."  He  asked  Pompeianus  and  Maurus  whether  they 
also  did  not  see  the  imp,  but  they  answered.  No.  After  two 
dajrs  spent  in  prayer,  Maurus,  however,  succeeded ;  but  Pom- 
peianus could  see  nothing.  The  disease  being  discovered,  the 
remedy  was  easy.  On  tne  very  next  occasion,  as  soon  as  the 
service  was  over,  St.  Benedict  provided  himself  with  a  stick,  and 
gave  the  offending  monk  a  severe  beating.  "  Quern  pro  ccecitate 
cordis  sui  virga  percussit ;  qui  ex  illo  die  nil  persuasimiis  ulterius 
a  nigro  jam  puendo  pertulit,*^  p.  1357,  after  wnich  the  little  black 
boy  never  troubled  him  again.  A  younger  monk  was  still  more 
severely  punished,  for,  gomg  to  visit  his  parents  without  waiting 
for  the  benediction  of  the  abbot ;  as  soon  as  he  reached  them  he 
fell  dead  at  their  feet.  Nay,  even  inanimate  nature  revolted 
against  a  crime  so  horrible,  for,  after  he  had  been  laid  in  the 
grave,  twice  did  the  earth  cast  him  out  of  her  bosom ;  and  it  was 
not  until,  by  the  directions  of  Benedict,  a  consecrated  wafer  had 
been  laid  upon  the  breast  of  the  corpse,  that  the  sepulchre  con- 
sented to  retain  it,  p.  1371.  Now,  says  Pope  Gregory,  con- 
sider how  great  the  merits  of  this  saint  must  have  been,  when  the 
earth  cast  forth  the  dead  body  of  him  who  had  not  the  favour  of 
Benedict.  "  I  consider,"  replies  Peter,  "  and  am  stupid  with 
astonishment."  Amongst  the  other  wonderful  works  of  Benedict, 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  reckoned,  that  he  provoked  the  devil  to  make 
a  very  miserable  pun,  which  any  one,  who  has  suflScient  curiosity, 
may  find  at  p.  1361 . 

But  even  tne  glory  of  Benedict  pales  and  dims  when  compared 
with  the  unexampled  and  unparalleled  exploit  of  Datius,  Bishop 
of  Milan.  This  noly  bishop,  journeying  to  Constantinople,  had 
taken  shelter  for  the  night  in  a  haunted  nouse,  at  Corinth. 

'^  As  soon  as  the  man  of  God  had  retired  to  rest,  the  ancient  enemy, 
with  horrible  outcries  and  tremendous  noises,  began  to  imitate  the 
roaring  of  Uons,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  the  braying  of  asses,  the  hiss- 
ing of  serpents,  the  grunting  of  swine,  and  the  shrieking  of  mice. 
Then  suddenly  Datius,  awakened  by  the  voices  of  so  many  beasts, 
rose  up  vehemently  enraged,  and  shouted  aloud  to  the  ancient  enemy, 
saying,  '  Wretched  creature,  fitly  hast  thou  fared.  Thou  art  he  who 
once  saidst,  '  I  shall  set  my  throne  upon  the  North,  and  shall  be  like 
to  the  most  High/  So,  through  thy  pride,  thou  hast  been  made  like 
unto  the  pigs  and  the  mice,  and  thou,  who  wouldst  have  unworthily 
imitated  God,  now  most  worthily  dost  imitate  the  beasts/  Hearing 
these  words,  the  malignant  spirit  (if  I  may  so  speak)  blushed  at  his 
own  degradation/'—Pp.  1383,  1384. 
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Such  is  the  general  purport  of  this  disgraceful /arracfo  of  su- 
perstition. One  or  two  more  of  its  miracles  may  be  alluded  to, 
as  the  germs  of  more  popular  legends.  The  "  Sabbath  of  the 
Witches"  probably  originated  in  the  story  of  a  great  midnight 
meeting  of  evil  spirits  in  a  deserted  heathen  temple,  where  their 
proceemngs  were  witnessed  by  a  benighted  Jew*  Each  gave  an 
account  of  the  evil  he  had  committed  to  their  superior ;  and  there 
was  great  rejoicing  amongst  them,  on  account  of  a  certain  Bishop 
Andrew,  whose  peculiar  temptation,  and  its  result,  do  not  admit 
of  quotation.  In  the  end,  the  devils  discovered  the  Jew ;  but, 
luckily  for  himself,  he  had  made  in  his  fright  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  so  they  were  constrained  to  let  him  escape,  with  the  spite- 
ful exclamation,  "  Pshaw  I  here  is  an  empty  vessel,  but  it  is 
sealed  up  and  labelled  I"      Va  !   Va  I  vas  vacuvan  ei  signaium  I 

Here,  too,  at  p.  1444,  may  be  found  the  foundation  of  the  far- 
famed  apparition  of  "  Old  Booty,"  with  the  chase  of  the  grey 
man  by  tne  black  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  as  witnessed  from  the 
deck  of  a  ship,  and  their  final  plunge  into  the  crater  of  Stromboli. 
Over  that  same  sea,  into  that  same  crater,  and^  in  like  manner, 
from  the  deck  of  a  ship,  was  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths^  seen 
to  be  hurried,  with  his  hands  bound  behind  him,  by  Pope  John^ 
and  the  Patrician,  Symmachus,  both  of  whom  he  had  put  to 
death.  Again,  at  p.  1448,  one  dying  man  sends  to  another  to 
tell  him  to  make  haste,  for  that  the  smp  was  ready  to  carry  them 
to  Sicily.  This,  as  further  explained  by  Gregory,  denoted  that 
Etna  and  the  other  Italian  volcanos  were  openings  into  hell, 
which  visibly  enlarged,  as  the  end  of  the  world  drew  near  and 
more  sinners  were  ready  for  burning — to  the  confusiou  of  the 
infidel,  and  for  the  correction  of  living  Christians. 

He  introduces,  also,  several  descriptions  of  the  economy  of  the 
infernal  regions  derived  from  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses, 
where,  amongst  other  strange  things,  he  tells  of  a  bridge,  which 
may  possibly  have  suggested  the  wonderful  bridge  of  the  Koran 
to  his  sometime  contemporary,  Mahomet. 

It  is  as  strange  as  any  of  the  miracles  in  the  Dialogues,  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  stakes  her  authority  for  the  whole  compila- 
tion, nay,  in  her  accredited  formularies,  afHrms^  in  no  ambiguous 
terms,  that  she  considers  them  inspired*  "  Multos,"  says  the  Bre- 
viary, in  the  6th  lesson  for  the  12th  of  March,  "  libros  confecit : 
quoscum  dictaret,testatus  est  Petrus  Diaconus,  se  Spiritum  Sanc- 
tum columbse  specie  in  ejus  capite  saepe  vidisse."  He  wrote  many 
books,  and,  while  he  was  dictating  them,  Peter  the  Deacon  tes- 
tifies, that  he  has  seen  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  shape  of  a  dove, 
frequently  seated  on  his  head  ! 

The  worship  of  relics  was  followed  by  the  worship  of  images. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  relate  how  images  and  pictures  wei*e 
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first  introduced  into  churches  :  how  Epiphanius  denounced  the 
practice,  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  praised  it  to  the  skies  :  how  soon 
It  became  customary  to  worship  them :  how  a  Council  of  338 
Bishops  at  Constantinople,  calling  themselves  the  Seventh 
General  Council,  ordered  that  they  should  be  destroyed,  as 
grossly  idolatrous  :  how  another  Council  at  Nice,  claiming  also 
to  be  the  Seventh  General  Council,  and  consisting  of  about  260 
Bishops,  uttered  its  unanimous  anathema  on  all  who  refused  to 
worship  them  :  how  a  third  Council  at  Frankfort,  claiming  also 
to  be  General,  and  where  300  Bishops  from  Italy,  Germany,  and 
France,  including  the  Papal  legates,  were  assembled,  unani- 
mously despised  and  condemned  this  decision,  "  omnimodis 
adorationem  et  servitutem  renuentes,  contempserunt,  et  consen- 
tientes  condemnaverunt ;"  {Acta  Conciliorum,  tom.  iv.,  904) — 
and  how  image-worship  was  finally  re-established,  as  the  faith  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  Nor  will  the 
miracles,  by  which  it  was  introduced,  detain  us  long.  They  are 
to  be  found  in  the  fourth  action  of  the  Seventh  General  Council 
held  at  Nice  in  787,  and  are  spread  over  upwards  of  fifty  folio 
pages  in  Harduin's  edition  of  the  Councils.  Probably,  so  singu- 
lar a  collection  of  forged  and  spurious  testimonies,  false  reasoning, 
superstition,  stupidity,  and  untruth,  is  not  to  be  met  with  within 
the  same  space  in  any  work  written  by  Christian  men.  The 
condemnation  and  contempt  of  the  Frankfort  Council,  and  of 
the  intelligent  Charlemagne,  were  but  too  well  merited.  We 
should  scorn  to  use  such  miracles,  even  in  the  way  of  argument ; 
and  we  extract  but  one  to  justify  the  terms  we  have  employed. 
There  once  lived  a  recluse  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  who  was 
tempted  by  the  demon  of  impurity. 

"  This  evil  spirit  appeared  to  him  visibly,  sayings  '  Swear  to  me, 
that  you  wiU  tell  no  one  what  I  am  about  to  say  to  you ;  and  I  shall 
assatdt  you  no  longer.'  And  the  old  man  swore,  'By  Him  who 
dwells  on  high,  I  shall  tell  no  one  what  you  shall  say.'  Then  said 
the  demon,  'Do  not  adore  this  image,  and  I  shall  trouble  you  no 
more.'  But  it  was  the  image  of  our  holy  Lady  Mary,  the  mother  of 
God,  holding  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  recluse  said  to  the  demon, 
'  Let  me  reflect.'  On  the  morrow  he  sends  a  message  to  the  Abbot 
Theodore  of  ^lia  (Jerusalem),  who  then  lodged  in  the  anchorite 
cloisters  of  Phari  (sv  rfj  Xav^ct  ^o^m) ;  and  to  him,  when  he  came,  he 
related  the  whole.  But  the  Abbot  said  to  the  recluse,  « Father,  have 
you  been  so  deluded  as  to  give  your  oath  to  an  evil  spirit  1  It  is 
well  that  you  have  told  me.  Far  better  would  it  be  for  you  to  go  to 
every  brothel  in  the  city,  than  to  refuse  to  worship  our  Lord  and  God 
Jesus  Christ  with  his  mother  in  the  image  !*  Then  the  Abbot,  having 
comforted  and  strengthened  him  by  much  advice,  returned  to  his  own 
dwelling.  Speedily  the  demon  appeared  again,  and  said  to  the  re- 
cluse,  '  How  is  this,  you  wicked  old  fellow  ?  r/  gv/,  xaxo/g^g ;  Did  you 
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not  swear  to  me,  that  you  should  tell  no  one  ?  and  how  have  you  told 
everything  to  him  who  came  to  you  ?  I  tell  you,  you  wicked  old 
man,  that  you  shall  have  to  answer  for  your  perjury  on  the  day  of 
judgment/  The  recluse  answered  him,  saying,  '  What  I  have  sworn, 
I  have  sworn  ;  and  I  know  that  I  have  perjured  myself;  but  I  have 
perjured  mvself  for  my  Lord  and  Creator :  thee  I  do  not  listen  to.* " — 
Acta  Conciliorumj  tom.  iv.  p.  207. 

The  Fathers  ascribe  the  "spiritual  meadow,"  which  Dupin 
speaks  of  as  a  farrago  of  lies,  and  from  which  this  story  is  taken, 
to  Sophroniujs,  though  it  was  written  by  John  Moscus ;  and  on 
the  faith  of  it,  the  260  Bishops  and  upwards  of  100  monks, 
there  in  General  Council  assemoled,  unanimously  agree,  that  it 
is  right  to  commit  perjury,  if  the  keeping  of  an  oath  tend  to 
prejudice  the  venerable  images.  In  like  manner  from  a  forgery, 
unaer  the  name  of  Athanasius,  they  tell  how  an  image  of  our 
Saviour  was  pierced  by  a  Jew  with  a  spear,  and  poured  forth 
blood  and  water,  which  wrought  miracles  innumerable :  and  so 
forth. 

Passing  over  the  miracles  of  Malachi  of  Ireland,  who,  accord- 
ing to  St.  Bernard  {Operaj  p.  1929),  "partook  no  more  of  the 
barbarousness  of  his  country,  than  a  fisn  does  of  the  salt  of  the 
sea ;"  *  and  passing  over  the  greater  miracles  of  St.  Bernard 
himself,  which,  with  a  policy  worthy  of  Ambrose,  he  refused 
either  to  aflirm  or  deny,  (for  they  diifer  in  no  respect  from  the 
ordinary  staple,)  we  shall  conclude  with  two  or  three  miracles 
from  the  Breviary  itself,  which,  having  passed  the  severe  ordeal 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Rites,  may  be  supposed  not  only  un- 
questionable, but  commanding  unlimited  assent.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  said,  that  of  old  the  guilty  could  walk  unharmed  over  red- 
hot  ploughshares. 

Tne  first  is  of  ancient  date ;  for  it  belongs  to  the  second  cen- 
tury. St.  Eustachius,  says  the  Breviary,  in  its  lessons  for  Sep- 
tember 20th,  held  a  military  command  under  the  Emperor  Trajan. 
"  While  he  was  chasing  a  stag  of  extraordinary  bigness,  sud- 
denly he  saw  between  the  horns  of  the  beast  at  bay  a  stately  and 
resplendent  image  of  Christ  the  Lord  hanging  on  the  Cross ; 
ana,  being  invited  by  His  voice  to  the  chase  of  life  everlasting," 
he,  with  nis  family,  became  Christians.  Butler  thinks  these 
events  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Adrian.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  historical  foundation  for  any  of  the 


*  Jerome  is  even  less  complimentary  to  the  Scots.  He  says,  that  they  had 
wives  and  children  in  common^  and  that  he  had  seen  them  with  his  own  eyes, 
(ipse  adoleaeentulus  viderim)  eating  human  flesh  ;  nay,  that  Ithey  preferred  it  to 
bacon,  beef,  and  mutton,  and  were  accustomed,  as  the  sole  delicacies  of  their  ban- 
quets, "  naUs  pastorum,  et  feminarum  papUlcu  abscindere  /" — Hieronymi  Opera^ 
tom.  ii.  p.  50. 
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facts  recorded,  and  that  the  whole  is  pure  invention.     Indeed 
Butler  judiciously  omits  the  miracle. 

St.  Kaymond  of  Pennafort  was  a  saint  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  the  sixth  lesson  for  January  23,  it  is  related  of  him 
in  the  Breviary,  "  He  performed  many  miracles ;  amongst  which 
this  is  the  most  illustrious,  that,  being  about  to  return  fi'om  Ma- 
jorca to  Barcelona,  he  laid  his  cIoSj  on  the  sea,  and  having 
passed  over  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  six  hours,  he  entered 
his  monastery,  though  the  doors  were  shut."  This  "  skimmer  of 
the  seas"  seems  to  have  anticipated  to  a  nicety  the  speed  of  the 
modem  railways ;  but  Alban  Butler  gravely  clenches  the  story 
by  assuring  us,  that  "  a  chapel  and  a  tower,  built  on  the  place 
where  he  landed,  have  transmitted  the  memory  of  this  miracle  to 
posterity."  This  is  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  Rome  at  this 
nour;  ror  the  Breviary,  lying  on  our  table,  was  published  at 
Mechlin  in  1843. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisium  is,  however,  the  great  wonder-worker 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Hearing  a  crucifix  ask  him  to  repair 
a  Church,  he  privately  took  a  horse-load  of  cloth  belonmng  to 
his  father,  and  sold  it  to  help  him  in  this  good  work.  He  was 
often  seen  lifted  up  from  the  ground,  sometimes  higher  than  a 
man's  head ;  and  at  last,  afi;er  an  extraordinary  vision  of  a  cru- 
cified seraph,  which  he  witnessed  from  the  top  of  a  mountain,  his 
body  was  found,  when  he  came  down,  to  have  received  the  im- 
pression of  the  five  wounds  of  Christ.  "  The  heads  of  the  nails," 
says  Butler,  "  were  round  and  black.  The  points  were  long,  and 
appeared  beyond  the  skin  on  the  other  side,  and  were  turned 
back,  as  if  they  had  been  clenched  with  a  hammer.  There  was 
also  in  his  right  side  a  red  wound,  as  if  made  by  the  piercing  of 
a  lance ;  and  this  often  threw  out  blood,  which  stained  the  timic 
and  drawers  of  the  saint."  This  last  imposture  is  favoured  with 
a  day  for  itself,  the  17th  of  September;  under  which  date  it 
will  be  found  related  at  great  length  in  the  Breviary. 

Let  us  come  nearer  our  own  times,  and  try  a  saint  who  lived, 
and  died,  and  was  canonized,  in  the  17th  century.  "  The  first 
flower  of  South  American  sanctity,"  says  the  Breviary,  August 
30,  "  was  the  Virgin  Kose  of  Lima.  She  obtained  this  name, 
because,  when  an  infant,  her  face  was  miraculously  changed  into 
the  appearance  of  a  rose  ;  but  to  this  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God 
afterwards  added  a  surname,  ordering  her  thenceforward  to  be 
c^ed  Rose  of  St.  Mary."  After  many  mortifications,  and 
struggles  with  wicked  spirits,  she  was  most  highly  favoured ;  for, 
"  familiar,"  says  the  Breviary,  "  with  the  guardian  angel,  with 
St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  and  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  continual  appearances,  she  merited  to  hear 
these  words  from  Christ  himself,  ^  Rose  of  my  heart,  be  thou 
my  bride  P" 
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There  is  something  so  shocking  and  blasphemous  in  such 
mixtures  of  superstition^  insane  exaltation,  fraud,  and  falsehood, 
that  we  feel  as  if  we  did  wrong  in  even  quoting  them  ;  and  we 
most  gladly  close. 

The  "  Lives  of  the  English  Saints,"  conducted  by  the  Anglo- 
Roman  party,  have  now  reached  the  fourteenth  number.  What 
weight  they  add  to  the  argument  for  ecclesiastical  miracles,  may 
be  judged  of  from  the  following  sentence. — (No.  iv.  p.  8.) 

"  Whether  St.  Gundleus  led  this  very  hfe,  and  wrought  these  very 
miracles,  I  do  not  know  :  but  I  do  know  that  they  are  saints  whom 
the  Church  so  accounts ;  and  I  believe,  that  though  this  account  of 
him  cannot  be  proved,  it  is  a  symbol  of  what  he  did,  and  what  he 
was,  a  pictiu^  of  his  saintliness,  and  a  specimen  of  his  power." 

In  this  brief  review  of  Ecclesiastical  Miracles,  we  have  confined 
ourselves  closely  to  the  historical  argument  alone,  not  seeking  to 
enlist  the  prejudices  of  the  reader,  by  picturing  the  gross  corrup- 
tion and  idolatry  which,  by  them  introduced  and  supported, 
burst  like  a  deluge  over  the  whole  Christian  world,  and,  every- 
where rejecting  and  shutting  out  the  true  spirit  of  the  word  of 
God,  caught  with  a  clinging  embrace  the  very  abominations  of 
the  Heathen.  Deliberately  rejecting  the  lying  legends,  which 
she  has  used,  but  never  publicly  sanctioned,  and  the  conflicting 
relics,  whose  claims  she  has  never  determined,  and  the  discovered 
frauds,  which  she  has  never  branded,  we  have  drawn  our  illus- 
trations from  the  four  great  Doctors  of  the  Latin  Church,  Am- 
brose, Augustine,  Jerome,  and  Gregory  the  Great,  and  from 
those  miracles,  which,  in  her  Directory  for  the  daily  worship  of 
her  clergy,  she  solemnly  avouches  as  true,  before  God  and  man 
and  angels.  Yet  here  are  to  be  found  the  letter  of  Gregory  to 
Satan,  and  the  Fauns  and  Centaur  of  Jerome,  and  Gamaliel  with 
his  red  and  white  roses  and  his  gold  and  silver  baskets,  and 
Augustine's  curly-headed  negro  boys,  and  his  conflicting  aflSr- 
mations,*  and  Pope  Gregory's  fox  and  caterpillars  and  devils 
blushing  and  throwing  stones  at  a  bell,  and  the  saint  that  sailed 
on  the  sea  in  his  cloak  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  and 
the  "  stigmata"  of  St.  Francis,  and  Rose  of  Lima — that  first 
flower  of  South  American  sanctity.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
it  would  be  folly  to  deny,  that  many  in  the  Church  of  Rome  re- 
ceive and  beUeve  them  all,  and  have  believed  and  received  such 
by  the  myriad  for  upwards  of  1400  years.  Can  they  believe 
also  in  that  foul  trafficking  in  relics,  from  which  their  Church 
draws  such  enormous  profits  ?  Can  they  receive  the  twenty-two 
holy  coats,  or  the  thirteen  holy  nails,  or  the  ship  loads  of  the 
self-multiplying  cross,  or  the  feather  from  Gabriel's  wing,  or  any 
one  convent's  or  monastery'^s  catalogue  roll  of  relics  ?  Amongst 
the  many  millions  of  Roman  Catholics  who  have  passed  on  into 
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eternity,  amongst  the  learned,  the  noble,  the  intellectual,  the 
brave,  the  honest,  and  the  illustrious,  no  voice  of  pity  has  been 
ever  heard  for  the  masses  who  were  grovelling  in  ignorance  before 
bones,  and  rags,  and  garbage,  which  heathens  womd  have  turned 
from  in  scorn  ;  no  voice  of  power  has  ever  sounded  for  the  glory 
and  honour  of  the  Lord,  so  shamefully  trampled  upon  and  be- 
trayed. The  Apostle  of  God  warns  the  Church  of  an  apostacy, 
"  whose  coming  in  is  after  the  working  of  Satan,  with  all  power, 
and  signs,  and  lying  wonders,  and  with  all  deceivableness  of  un- 
righteousness in  them  that  perish  ;  because  they  received  not  the 
love  of  the  truth,  that  they  might  be  saved ;  and  for  this  cause 
Grod  shall  send  them  strong  delusion  that  they  should  believe  a 
lie."  When  we  are  told  of  "  a  new  dispensation"  coming  in 
with  power,  and  signs,  and  lying  wonders,  borrowing  from  that 
masterpiece  of  Satan's  working — the  polytheism  and  idolatry  of 
the  heathen,  holding  doctrines  of  demons,  forbidding  to  marry, 
commanding  to  abstain  from  meats,  ^ven  up  to  strong  delu- 
sions, some  speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy,  others  believing  the  lie — 
can  we  doubt  that  3ie  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled  I 

No  lying  wonders  introduced  or  followed  the  Reformation  ; 
no  Protestant  has  ever  fallen  prostrate  before  image,  chip,  or  rag, 
or  bent  the  knee  in  prayer  to  dead  men,  and  dead  women,  once 
sinftd  creatures  like  himself.  We  beseech  our  Eoman  Catholic 
fellow-countrymen,  in  no  vainglorious  spirit,  but  with  all  affec- 
tion and  earnestness,*  to  consider  these  things  seriously  and 
calmly;  for  on  their  Church  or  on  ours,  Sie  apostofic  de- 
nunciation must  inevitably  fall.  Helplessly  entangled  by  the 
fatal  dogma  of  infallibility,  in  the  meshes  she  has  twined  for 
herself,  the  Papal  Church  can  never  abandon  or  retract  the 
most  suicidal  falsehoods.  But  to  her  adherents  individually, 
truth  and  reason  and  inspiration  may  still  appeal ;  and,  to 
such  as  listen,  there  may  be  escape  from  the  strong  delusions 
and  lying  wonders,  which  have  hitherto  blinded  and  seduced 
them.  Yet  so  potent  are  their  spells,  so  fatal  their  influ- 
ence, that  the  struggles  of  the  boldest  mind  within  the  pale 
seem  but  the  helpless  flutterings  of  the  bird  fascinated  by  the 
gaze  of  the  serpent.  Is  there  not  something  fearfiil  in  the  thought 
of  the  stately  temple,  the  gorgeous  ceremonial,  the  thrilling  music, 
the  prostrate  crowds,  the  blind  devotion,  the  prayers,  the  mira- 
cles, the  dignified  and  princely  bishop  presiding,  a  Chrysostom, 
perhaps,  or  a  Borromeo,  when  we  know  that  all  this  goodly  show 
in  the  Church  of  the  living  God  is  gathered  round  a  filing  of 
iron,  a  splinter  of  wood,  it  may  be  the  bone  of  a  brute,  or,  at  best, 
the  skeleton  of  a  dead  man  ? 

It  must  be  evident,  even  from  this  cursory  glance,  that  no  art 
of  man  can  bridge  over  the  gulf,  which  separates  the  miracles  of 
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the  Church  from  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel.  Jesus  went  about 
doing  good.  He  forgave  sins,  healed  diseases,  fed  multitudes, 
cast  out  devils,  gave  sight  to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  speech 
to  the  dumb,  and  restored  the  dead  alive  to  their  sorrowing  re- 
latives on  the  moment,  without  one  failure,  by  a  word  speaking. 
Nature  bowed  to  his  voice,  and  acknowledged  the  bidding  of  her 
God :  and  by  works,  such  as  never  man  did,  he  enforced  words, 
such  as  never  man  spoke.  Nothing  mean,  capricious,  or  ludi- 
crous, disturbs  the  majestic  and  godlike  consistency  of  his  life, 
his  character,  his  doctrines,  and  ms  deeds.  Like  in  nature  were 
the  miracles  of  his  Apostles. 

With  government  and  priesthood  and  people  arrayed  to  put 
them  down,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  seeing  them  with 
hostile  eyes,  left  all  the  world  holds  most  dear,  to  testify  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives,  how  firmly  they  believed  in  them.  From 
the  multitudes  who  crowded  to  behold,  there  went  forth  friends 
and  enemies,  martyrs,  traitors,  and  apostates ;  but,  in  that  loud 
hubbub  of  voices,  not  one  rises  in  denial.  Had  there  been  fraud, 
a  single  apostate  (and  there  were  many)  would  have  betrayed  it. 
Was  it  magic,  then,  and  the  power  of  demons  ?  When  we  can 
believe  that  the  Gospel,  devised  in  the  councils  of  the  godhead, 
and  announced  by  the  wonders  of  omnipotence,  was  the  work  of 
wicked  men,  or  of  wicked  angels,  then  shall  we  believe  that  they 
made  the  sun  and  the  stars  tuso,  and  flung  them  aloft;  into  the 
heavens. 

Let  any  impartial  man  turn  from  the  lives  of  HOarion  and 
Antony,  written  by  the  learned  and  accomplished  and  expe- 
rienced Jerome  and  Athanasius,  to  the  Gospels  of  the  fisherman 
and  publican  of  Galilee ;  and  if  he  still  doubts  that  the  one  is  of 
earth,  and  the  other  of  heaven,  we  despair  of  convincing  him. 
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Art.  Vin. — Explanations  :  A  Sequel  to  Vestiges  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Creation,  By  the  Author  of  that  work.  London, 
1845. 

Although  the  ingenious  author  of  the  "Vestiges  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Creation"  sent  forth  his  work  "  to  take  its 
chance  of  instant  obUvion,  or  of  a  long  and  active  course  of  use- 
Ailness  in  the  world/'  without  "expecting  that  any  word  of 

E raise  which  the  work  might  elicit  should  ever  be  responded  to 
y  him,  or  that  any  word  of  censure  should  ever  be  parried  or 
deprecated ;"  yet  he  has  felt  it  necessary,  under  the  name  of  JEa?- 
planaiionsy  to  reply  to  the  attacks  which  have,  from  so  many 
quarters,  been  levelled  against  his  Theories.  There  is  perhaps 
no  previous  example  of  any  scientific  work  having  called  forth 
sucn  a  storm  of  opposition.  The  astronomer,  the  geologist, 
the  naturalist,  the  pnysiologist,  and  the  divine,  have  all  launched 
against  it  the  thunderbolts  of  their  wrath.  They  have  called 
in  Question  its  statements — challenged  its  reasonings — and  mar- 
shalled against  it  an  array  of  science,  which  would  nave  shivered 
the  strongest  fabric  of  human  wisdom. 

Believing  "  that  the  general  scope  of  his  work  has  been  in  a 
great  measure  misapprehended,"  and  that  "  so  much  has  been 
excepted  to,  justly  and  imjustly,  on  particular  points,  that  ordi- 
nary readers  might  be  ready  to  suppose  its  whole  indications 
disproved,"  the  author  has  been  "  induced  to  take  up  the  pen, 
for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  make  good  what  is  deficient, 
and  reasserting  and  confirming  whatever  has  been  unjustly 
challenged  in  his  book."  Without  questioning  the  prudence  of 
a^n  involving  himself  in  controversy — or  calculating  the  diaiice 
of  his  putting  nimself  to  rights  with  his  readers— or  estimating 
the  value  ot  such  a  triumph,  even  when  achieved,  we  must 
express  our  regret,  that  his  acknowledgments  of  just  criticism — 
his  supplements  of  deficiency — ^his  reassertions  and  confirmations 
of  what  he  thought  unjustly  challenged,  do  not  exhibit  that 
candour  of  expression,  that  accuracy  of  information,  and  that 
modesty  of  discussion,  which  are  so  desirable  in  controversy, 
and  so  becoming  in  an  anonymous  defender.  We  do  not  com- 
plain that  he  has  treated  his  opponents  with  actual  harshness  or 
inciviUty,  for  we  believe  that  he  is  an  amiable  and  an  estimable 
shade ;  but  we  lament  that  he  has  overlooked  their  moral  influ- 
ence, as  well  as  their  mental  power,  while  he  has  formed  a  sin- 
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gular  over-estimate  of  the  capacity  of  the  arbiters  to  whom  he 
appeals.  In  the  lengthened  controversy  which  he  pursues  with 
tne  most  distinguished  of  his  geological  reviewers,  the  tone  of 
his  argument  is  that  of  an  equal,  if  not  a  superior ;  and  he  for- 
gets how  different  would  have  been  the  aspect  of  the  debate  had 
it  been  conducted  in  person  on  a  public  arena.  He  chides  the 
decisions  of  Cuvier  and  Agassiz,  with  the  same  boldness  and 
self-complacency.  He  gives  battle  to  Whewell  and  Herschel — 
now  claiming  them  as  friends — ^now  smiting  them  as  foes ;  and 
he  denounces  the  whole  "  scientific  class,"  as  he  calls  them,  as 
incapable  of  pronouncing  a  judgment  upon  his  book. 

"  After  discussing,"  says  he,  "  the  whole  arguments  on  both  sides 
in  80  ample  a  manner,  it  may  be  hardly  necessary  to  advert  to  the 
objection  arising  from  the  mere  fact,  that  nearly  all  the  scientific  men 
are  opposed  to  the  theory  of  the  Vestiges.  As  this  objection,  however,  is 
one  likely  to  be  of  some  avail  with  many  minds,  it  ought  not  entirely 
to  be  passed  over.  If  I  did  not  think  there  were  reasons  independent 
of  judgment,  for  the  scientific  class  coming  so  generally  to  this  con- 
clusion, I  might  feel  the  more  embarrassed  in  presenting  myself  in 
direct  opposition  to  so  many  men  possessing  talents  and  information. 
As  the  case  really  stands,  the  ability  of  this  class  to  give  at  the 
present  a  true  response  upon  such  a  subject,  appears  extremely 
challengeable.  It  is  no  discredit  to  them  that  they  are  almost  with- 
out exception  engaged  each  in  his  own  little  department  of  science^  and 
able  to  give  little  or  no  attention  to  other  parts  of  that  vast  field. 
From  year  to  year,  and  from  age  to  age,  we  see  them  at  work, 
adding,  no  doubt,  much  to  the  known,  and  advancing  many  import- 
ant interests,  but  at  the  same  time  doing  little  for  the  establishment  of 
comprehensive  views  of  nature.  Experiments  in  however  narrow  a  walky 
facts  of  whatever  minuteness,  make  reputations  in  scientific  societies ;  all 
beyond  is  regarded  with  suspicion  and  distrust.  The  consequence  is, 
that  philosophy  does  nothing  among  us— does  nothing  to  raise  its 
votaries  above  the  common  ideas  of  their  time.  There  can,  therefore, 
be  nothing  more  conclusive  against  our  hypothesis  in  the  disfavour  of 
the  Scientific  class,  than  in  that  of  any  other  section  of  educated  men. 
There  is  even  less ;  for  the  position  of  scientific  men,  with  regard  to 
the  rest  of  the  public,  is  such,  that  they  are  rather  eager  to  repudiate 
than  to  embrace  general  views,  seeing  how  unpopular  these  usually 
are.  *  *  *  *  For  the  very  purpose  of  maintaining  their  own 
respect  in  the  concessions  they  have  to  make,  they  naturally  wish  to 
find  all  possible  objections  to  any  such  theory  as  that  of  progressive 
development,  exaggerating  every  difficulty  in  its  way,  rejecting, 
wherever  they  can,  the  evidence  in  its  favour,  and  extenuating  what 
they  cannot  reject ;  in  short,  taking  all  the  well  recognized  means  which 
have  been  so  often  employed  in  keeping  back  advancing  truths." 

In  support  of  these  extraordinary  opinions,  our  author  calls 
upon  the  "  reader  to  bring  to  his  remembrance  the  impressions 
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which  have  been  usually  made  upon  him  by  the  transactions  of 
learned  Societies,  and  the  pursuits  of  individual  men  of  science  ;'* 
and  as  an  ^^  illustration  of  their  deficiency  in  the  life  and  soul  of 
nature-seeking/'  he  quotes  from  Sir  John  Herschel  a  passage  on 
the  uses  of  science,  n*om  which  he  concludes,  not  that  Sir  John, 
is  incapable  of  deciding  on  his  Theory  of  Creation,  but  that  the 
whole  scientific  class  are  disqualified,  and  that  '^  it  mtbst  be  before 
anolJier  tribunal  that  the  new  philosophy  is  to  be  truly  gnd  right- 
eottsly  judged  r^ 

The  character  of  om*  author^s  genius,  and  the  fi-ailty  of  his 
judgment,  are  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  these  unwise 
and  ungenerous  expressions.  His  estimate  of  scientific  men 
shows  how  little  he  has  associated  with  them ;  and  his  opinion 
of  the  transactions  of  learned  Societies,  and  of  the  reputations 
which  they  embalm,  proves  that  he  has  not  understood,  if  he 
has  perused  them.  In  the  mighty  temple  of  science,  there  are 
not  more  venerable  and  sacred  records  than  those  which  have 
been  thus  depreciated.  They  are  the  intellectual  pyramids 
which  preserve  for  distant  ages  those  grand  and  ennobling  truths, 
which  have  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  illuminated  Europe — 
and  those  very  truths,  too,  which  have  served  the  author  as  the 
materials  of  his  speculation !  As  if  he  aimed  at  being  the  founder 
of  a  modem  school,  our  author  calls  his  philosophy  7iew ; — an 
appellation  not  very  inappropriate,  as  that  indeed  must  be 
a  new  philosophy  which  refuses  to  have  jjhilosophers  to  judge 
it.  If  they  be  disqualified  for  the  task,  is  it  from  the  Koyal 
Society  of  Literature — ^from  the  Antiquaries — fix)m  the  poll- 
tical  clubs — ^from  the  Agricultural  Societies-— or  firom  a  com- 
mittee of  Blue-stockings,  that  he  is  to  summon  the  judges  who 
are  to  preside  at  this  grand  inquest  on  the  new  philosophy  ? 
We  presume  that  the  author  himself  would  not  thus  degrade 
his  own  speculations.  The  genius  of  such  men  has  not  Deen 
fostered  among  stars  and  planets.  They  have  not  trodden  the 
pavement  of  the  primitive  world — ^nor  pried  into  the  mysteries 
of  life — ^nor  pondlered  over  the  fimctions  and  laws  of  organic 
and  inorganic  being.  Our  author's  appeal  is;^  therefore,  to  ordir- 
nary  readers — ^to  Siat  class  of  the  community  who  seek  only 
poetry  among  stars,  and  romance  among  stones — and  who,  in 
our  author's  process  of  mental  development,  may  yet  ascend 
firom  the  capacity  of  the  monad  to  the  wisdom  of  the  crow. 
Their  verdict  has  been  given  in  the  circulation  of  his  work,  and 
he  will  doubtless  value  and  enjoy  it;  but  in  their  applause, 
philosophers  perceive  his  punishment,  and  rest  with  confidence 
in  the  belief,  that  every  step  which  they  make  towards  truth, 
will  place  itself  in  antagonism  with  the  new  philosophv- 

In  again  directing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  tne  Vestiges 
VOL.  IV.      NO.  VIII.  2   I 
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of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation^  we  have  no  desire  to  renew 
the  general  discussion  of  the  subject.  If  that  be  deemed  neces- 
sanr,  it  should  be  done  by  the  eminent  individual  who  can  bring 
to  it  the  highest  geological  knowledge,  and  to  whom  the  author 
has,  in  a  more  special  manner,  thrown  down  the  gauntlet.  Our 
object  is  to  consider  the  replies  which  the  author  of  the  Exphmor- 
turns  has  given  to  our  animadversions — to  place  the  views  we 
entertain  in  a  istronger  and  more  popular  light — and  to  examine 
the  author's  explanations  in  so  rar  as  they  have  an  immediate 
bearing  on  the  religious  aspect  of  the  question. 

Notwithstanding  the  powerful  objections,  bearing  the  im- 
press of  demonstration,  which  have  been  urged  against  the 
nebular  hypothesis,  the  author  of  the  Explanations  Doldly  re- 
asserts it,  and  strives  to  sustain  it  by  feeble  and  failing  but- 
tresses. He  denies  that  it  is  the  basis  of  his  system  of  develop- 
ment ;  and,  claiming  it  only  as  presumptive  evidence  in  his  favour, 
he  is  obviously  prepared  to  support  nis  own  dogma  of  animal 
transmutations,  even  if  the  nebular  and  planetary  hypotheses  were 
exploded.  He  forgets,  however,  that  every  argument,  like  a 
weapon,  has  two  edges,  one  of  which  must  be  directed  against 
its  bearer.  If  in  the  vast  creations  of  the  universe  the  appear- 
ances of  natural  law,  or  of  any  special  mode  of  creation,  are 
disproved,  are  we  not  entitled  to  presume  that  the  Almighty 
presided  at  every  epoch  of  change,  creating,  or  destroying,  or 
modifying  his  works  according  to  his  will  and  pleasure — evoking 
the  world  from  its  chaos — commanding  light  to  be,  when  light 
was — summoning  from  the  black  earth  its  verdure — from  the 
deep  its  moving  creatures — man  from  the  dust  of  Eden,  and 
woman  from  near  the  heart  of  her  help-mate.  Let  the  nebular 
and  planetary  theories,  therefore,  be  once  overturned,  as  exhibi- 
tions of  creation  by  law,  and  we  render  infinitely  improbable  the 
existence  of  such  a  law  in  the  creation  and  development  of 
animal  life ;  and  prepare  the  intelligent  mind  for  the  reception  of 
those  noble  truths  which  Scripture  and  Reason  so  clearly  reveal. 

The  author  begins  his  defence  by  replying  to  our  assertion, 
that  after  the  discoveries  made  by  Lord  Kosse's  telescope,  it  was 
"  an  unwarantable  assumption  that  there  are  in  the  heavenly 
spaces  any  masses  of  matter  different  from  solid  bodies  composing 
planetary  systems."* 

"  The  nebulae,"  he  says,  "  are  said  to  be  now  shown  as  clusters  of 
stars,  rendered  apparently  nebulous  only  by  the  vast  distance  at  which 
they  are  placed.     There  is  often  seen  a  greater  velwmence  and  rashness 


*  See  this  Journal^  vol.  iii.,  p.  477.    We  might  have  added  that  the  assumption 
was  equally  unwarrantable  before  any  telescope  whatever  wfis  applied  to  the  hea- 
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in  objecting  to,  than  in  presenting  hypotheses,  and  we  appear  to  have 
here  an  instance  of  such  hasty  counter-generalization.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  nebulae  were  always  understood  to  be  of  two  kinds  :  1st,  nebulas 
which  were  only  distinct  clusters,  and  which  yielded  one  after  another  to 
the  resolving  powers  of  telescopes,  a«  those  powers  were  increased : 
2d,  nebulas  comparatively  near,  which  no  increase  of  telescopic  powet 
sifected.  Two  classes  of  objects  wholly  different  were  from  the  par- 
tial resemblance  recognized  by  one  name,  and  hence  the  conftision 
which  has  arisen  on  the  subject.  The  resolution  of  a  great  quantity 
of  the  first  kind  of  nebulas,  by  Lord  Bosse's  telescope,  was  of  course 
expected,  and  it  is  a  fact,  though  in  itself  interesting,  of  no  conse^[uence 
to  the  nelnUar  hypothesis.  It  will  only  be  in  the  event  of  the  second 
class  being  also  resolved,  and  it  being  thus  shown  that  there  is  only 
one  class  of  nebulas,  that  the  hypothesis  will  suffer.  Such,  at  least,  I 
conclude  to  be  the  sense  of  a  passage  which  I  take  leave  to  transfer  in 
an  abridged  form  from  a  recent  edition  of  Professor  Nichol's  work." 

Now  this  passage  embraces  a  satisfactory  proof,  that  both  our 
author  and  Professor  Nichol  have  failed  to  apprehend  the  force 
of  the  argument  to  which  they  offer  so  feeble  a  resistance.  If  there 
be  vehemence,  and  rashness,  and  hasty  counter-generalization  in 
our  proposition,  let  us  try  to  discover  the  character  of  the  reply. 
The  fact  is,  says  our  author,  that  the  nebuke  were  always  under- 
stood  to  be  of  two  kinds.  This  is  indeed  a  strange  fact  to  be  made 
the  basis  of  an  argument.  Who  always  understood  nebulae  to  be 
of  two  kinds  ?  and  why  were  they  so  understood?  These  ques- 
tions the  author  cannot  answer ;  and  even  if  he  could  prove  that 
every  astronomer,  from  Pythagoras  to  Professor  Nichol,  did  so 
understand  nebulas,  does  this  afford  the  slightest  proof  that  ne- 
bulas are  of  two  kinds?  Our  author  rejects  the  authority  of 
names  when  marshalled  against  his  own  theories,  but  he  clings 
to  the  very  shadow  of  them  in  his  own  time  of  need,  and  greedily 
adopts  as  truth  what  persons  unnamed  even,  are  only  understood 
to  have  conjectured.  Astronomers,  however,  have  never  had  any 
such  understanding  of  nebulae,  and  nebulae  have  never  been  so 
classed.  These  luminous  masses  never  can  have  any  other  dis- 
tinctive character  than  that  of  being  resolvahle  into  stars,  and  not 
resolvable ;  and  the  idea  of  nebulce  comparatively  near  is  a  dis- 
creditable fiction,  which  the  astronomical  mind  must  reject  with 
scorn.  There  are  no  distances  in  the  sidereal  universe  but  those 
which  are  measured  by  parallax,  and  the  only  distances  thus  mea- 
sured are  those  of  a  Lyras,  a  Centauri,  and  61  Cygni*  Were  we  to 
guess  sidereal  depths,  every  person  would  pronounce  a  Lyrce  to 
be  nearer  than  the  very  faint  star  of  61  Cygni,  and  yet  it  is  mil- 
lions of  millions  of  miles  more  remote.     What  astronomer  then, 


*  See  thiB  Journal^  voL  iv.,  p.  227,  and  p.  228,  iiofe. 
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or  what  "  ordinary  reader^  will  ever  dare  to  speak  of  nebulae  as 
comparatively  neary  or  comparatively  distant  ?  The  phrenologist, 
indeed,  that  can  see  throngn  bone,  or  the  mesmerist  than  can  make 
his  dupes  see — what  he  himself  cannot  see — tlirough  ruble  walls 
and  granite  mountains,  may  measure  with  their  fancy-chain  the 
interminable  lines  of  space ;  but  reason  protests  against  the  com- 
petency of  the  tribunal,  and  spurns  its  aecisions ! 

These  observations  might  have  sufficed  were  we  reasoning  with 
unbiassed  disputants ;  but  as  the  author  appeals  to  "  ordinary 
readerSf^  we  must  endeavour  to  take  a  simple  view  of  the  subject. 
Before  the  invention  of  the  telescope  certain  white  spots  were 
seen  in  the  heavens,  and  this  is  all  that  astronomers  knew  of 
them  ;  and  all  they  could  say  of  them  was  that  they  were  white 
spots.  The  miniature  tube  of  Galileo  resolved  a  number  of  these 
white  spots  into  clusters  of  stars,  and  hence  it  was  proved  that 
some  or  the  white  spots  were  clusters  of  stars  in  the  telescope. 
This  is  all  the  infoimation  that  the  telescope  gives  us.  It  does 
not  tell  us  that  the  spots  are  nebulous  matter ;  on  the  contraiy, 
it  renders  it  very  prohable  that  they  are  all  clusters  of  stars.  If, 
on  looking  over  a  flat  country,  we  saw  a  number  of  white  spots, 
generally  of  the  same  character — if  we  found  by  the  telescope 
uiat  one  of  them  was  an  encampment  in  which  the  separate  tents 
were  visible,  and  that  telescopes  of  higher  power  resolved  more 
and  more  of  the  white  spots  into  tents,  would  we  not  conclude 
that  all  the  white  spots  were  tents,  and  would  we  not  ridicule 
the  speculation  that  the  unresolved  white  spots  were  bleaching- 
greens  covered  with  webs,  or  fields  sprinkled  with  lime ;  and  the 
more  so,  if  telescope  afiber  telescope  brought  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion, had  actually  resolved  into  tents  an  additional  number  of  the 
supposed  bleachmg-greens  and  lime-fields  t 

while  the  white  spots  in  the  heavens  were  reckoned  clusters 
of  stars.  Sir  W.  Herschel  viewed  them  with  his  fine  telescopes. 
He  saw,  for  the  first  time,  some  round  white  spots  with  bright 
centres  of  different  degrees  of  whiteness,  and  he  conjectured 
that  these  were  masses  of  minutely  divided  matter,  conglomerat- 
ing into  stars.  Hence  arose  the  idea  that  a  nebula  was  a  star 
in  its  infancy,  and  that  all  other  stars  had  once  been  in  the  ne- 
bular condition.  So  far  this  conjecture  was  not  wholly  devoid  of 
probability ;  and  if  it  had  been  proved  by  accurate  observation 
that  any  one  round  white  spot  had  contracted  in  its  dimensions,  | 

while  its  central  portion  had  become  brighter,  the  probability  of 
the  conjecture  would  have  been  greatly  increased.    But  no  such  i 

changes  have  been  observed — ^no  progression  of  a  nebula  to  a 
star  has  been  seen,  and  many  of  the  nebulae  supposed  to  be,  or 
rather  seen  to  be,  round,  appear  in  Lord  Eosse's  telescope  as 
shapeless  masses  ftimished  with  irregular  appendages,  like  the 
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limbs  of  a  lobster.  There  is,  therefore,  no  ground  whatever  for 
believing  that  so  much  as  one  true  nebula  exists,  or  that  there  is 
in  the  whole  sidereal  heavens  any  minutely  subdivided  matter^ 
excepting  that  which  constitutes  fight  or  its  medium.  Nay,  if 
we  even  suppose  that  Lord  Rosse's  telescope  shall  discover  100 
new  white  spots  for  every  one  which  it  resolves  into  stars,  our 
argument  remains  in  its  orimnal  force,  and  proves  that  stars — 
single  or  in  clusters — are  the  only  forms  in  which  sidereal  matr 
ter  is  known  to  exist 

As  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  new  cosmogony,  and  one 
which  takes  away  from  it  the  character  of  a  "  spknoid  vision,'* 
our  author  adduces  the  beautifrd  experiment  of  our  friend,  Pro^ 
fessor  Plateau  of  Ghent,*  who  caused  a  spherical  ball  of  oil  to 
revolve  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  of  the  same  specific 
gravity.  When  thus  freed  from  the  action  of  gravity,  it  assumes 
a  spheroidal  form,  and  by  increasing  the  velocity  of  rotation,  the 
equatorial  parts  swell  out  horizontally,  and  the  sphere  of  oil  is 
transformed  into  a  perfectly  regular  ring,  whose  section  is  a  circle 
or  an  ellipse.  Seizing  upon  this  experiment,  the  author  of 
the  Vestiges  tells  us,  tnat  "  the  only  observable  difference  be- 
tween the  latter  (the  ring  above  mentioned)  and  the  ring  of  Sa- 
turn is,  that  it  is  rounded  instead  of  being  flattened ;  btU  this  is 
accounted  for  in  a  satisfactori/  wayT  Now,  this  is  not  the  case. 
M.  Plateau  does  not,  and  cannot  account  for  the  difference ;  and 
if  our  readers  will  look  at  the  fine  drawing  of  Saturn's  ring,  by 
Sir  W.  Herschel,  and  mark  its  perfectly  flat  surface  and  square 
edge,  like  the  horizon  of  a  globe,  ne  will  agree  with  us  in  asserting 
that  the  flat  ring  could  not  have  been  thrown  off  by  rotation 
from  the  planet,  unless  he  supposes  that  Old  Saturn  had  sent  a 
colony  from  his  body  to  level  and  square  the  territory  of  which 
he  had  been  deprived.! 

From  the  experiment  of  Plateau,  our  author  passes  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  what  he  calls  "  particular  objections,"  to  the  nebular 
cosmogony;  and  although  most  of  these  which  come  under  his 
notice  were  urged  in  our  Review,  he  does  not  give  us  the  credit 
of  making  them,  but  attaches  our  name  chie%  to  the  charges 


*  We  regret  to  hear  that  this  eminent  philosopher,  to  whom  the  sdenoes  owe 
many  obligations,  has  been  struck  blind  while  pursuing  these  interesting  experi- 
ments. 

t  We  omit  noticing  the  other  results  of  this  fine  experiment,  which  our  author 
presses  into  his  service,  such  as  the  division  of  the  oil  ring  into  separate  revolving 
globules,  &c«,  because  these  phenomena  take  place  in  consequence  of  a  rotatory 
motion  being  produced  in  the  alcoholic  medium — a  condition  which  cannot  exist  in 
workUmaking.  Besides,  there  can  be  no  analogy  between  a  fluid  sphere  revolving 
in  another  fluid  of  the  same  density,  and  a  sphere  of  fire-mist,  millions  of  millions 
of  times  rarer  than  hydrogen  gas,  revolving  in  a  vacuum. 
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of  ignorance  which  he  prefers  against  us  and  others  of  our 
craft. 

''  Of  particular  exceptions,"  he  says,  "  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
much.  That  there  should  he  difficulties  attending  such  a  hypothesis 
is  only  to  be  expected ;  but  where  general  evidence  is  so  strong,  we 
should  certainly  be  scrupulous  about  allowing  them  too  much  weight. 
It  is  represented,  for  instance,  that  the  matted  of  the  solar  system  could 
not  in  any  conceivable  gaseous  form  fill  the  space  comprehended  by 
the  orbit  of  Uranus.  (See  North  British  Review^  vol.  iii.,  p.  480.)  K 
this  be  the  case,  let  it  be  allowed  ba  a  difficulty.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
the  planets  do  not  increase  regularly  in  density  from  the  outermost  to 
the  innermost.  Their  sizes  are  also  not  in  a  regular  progression, 
though  the  largest,  generally  speaking,  are  towards  the  exterior  of 
the  system.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  to  be  expected,  that  such  gradations 
should  be  observed ;  but  grant  that  there  was  some  reason  to  look  for 
them,  their  absence  constitutes  only  another  and  a  slight  difficulty. 
Then  we  know  of  no  law  to  determine  the  particular  stages  at  which 
rings  are  formed  and  detached.  (See  our  lievtew,  p.  479.) "  Be  it  so 
— although  something  of  the  kind  there  doubtless  is,  as  the  distances  of 
the  planets,  according  to  Bode's  law,  observe  a  geometrical  series,  of 
which  the  ratio  of  increase  is  2.  From  these  olgectwns  which  cannot 
now  be  aftswered,*  let  us  pass  to  some  which  can." 

This  passage  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  onr  author  slides  out  of  difficulties  othei'wise  unanswerable. 
The  first  of  these  diflSculties,  namely,  that  the  matter  of  the  solar 
system  could  not,  by  any  ccmceivable  gaseous  form^  fill  the  sphere 
enclosed  in  the  orbit  of  Uranus,  was  brought  forward  by  us  as  a 
reductio  ad  absurdurrij  as  an  entire  demolition  of  the  theory. 
We  expected  the  author  to  make  the  calculation  we  suggested, 
and  never  doubted  that  he  would  have  been  "  scared  with  the 
sound  himself  had  made ;"  but  he  is  imperturbable  on  his  throne 
of  fire-mist,  and  says  with  great  naivete.  If  this  be  the  casey  let 
it  be  allowed  as  a  difficulty,  A  difficulty,  indeed  1  It  is  a  de- 
monstration of  the  utter  absurdity  and  impossibility  of  his  theory. 
His  fire- mist,  the  very  pabulum  of  his  hypothesis,  must  be  many 
millions  of  times  rarer  than  hydrogen  gas  !  and,  therefore,  physi- 
cally incapable  of  performing  the  functions  he  assigns  to  it. 

In  pressing  into  his  service  a  new  argument,  founded  on  the 
once  igneous  fluidity  of  the  earth,  our  author  gives  us  some  aid 
in  the  present  discussion. 

"  Since  that  time,''  says  he,  **  it  has  cooled,  at  least  in  the  extmor 


*  Our  author  has  omitted  to  noticie  many  other  unanswerable  objections  which 
we  have  urged  against  his  theory.  He  has  not  ventured,  for  example,  to  explain 
how  in  the  agglomerated  mass  the  opaque  planetary  masses  were  separated  so  as 
ta  leave  the  luminout  solar  part  in  the  centre  of  the  system. 
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cnist.  We  thus  have  it  passing  through  a  chemical  process,  attended 
by  diminishing  heat.  Whence  the  heat  at  first,  if  not  from  the  causes 
indicated  in  the  nebular  hypothesis  ?  But  this  is  not  all.  In  looking 
back  along  the  steps  of  such  a  process,  we  have  no  limit  imposed. 
There  is  nothing  to  call  for  our  stopping  till  we  reach  one  of  those 
extreme  temperatures  which  would  vaporize  the  solid  materials;  and 
this  gives  us  exactly  that  condition  of  things  which  is  implied  by  the  nebu- 
lar cosmogony" 

Admitting  these  views,  what  would  be  the  condition  of  the 
vapour  thus  formed  ?  The  fluids  and  solids  of  gaseous  origin 
would  return  to  their  pristine  state,  while  the  solid  materials 
would  pass  into  vapour,  containing  the  fifty-five  simple  substances 
which  chemistry  recognzies,  or  into  their  elements,  if  they  are 
decomposable.  The  average  density  of  such  a  fire-mist  must 
be  greater  than  that  of  hydrogen,  if  both  have  the  same  freedom! 
to  extend  in  space ;  and  we  defy  the  author,  upon  any  conceivable 
hypothesis,  to  give  to  such  a  vapour,  if  derived  from  all  the 
planetary  bodies,  a  specific  gravity  a  million  million  times  less 
than  that  of  hydrogen. 

But  the  difficulty  is  not  thus  limited.  We  have  shown  in  our 
review  of  Kosmos*  that  the  star  nearest  to  us  is  a  Centauriy  the 
distance  of  which  is  12,000  times  the  distance  of  Uranus  from 
the  sun,  and  that  in  the  space  devoid  of  stars  between  a  Centauri 
and  our  system,  there  is  room  for  one-and-a-half  million  millions 
of  systems  the  size  of  our  own.  Why  has  no  prolific  atom  in  this 
vast  desert,  and  beyond  the  sphere  of  a  Centauri,  peopled  it  with 
systems  ?  What  is  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  circular  mar- 
gin from  which  the  fire-mist  of  Uranus  was  separated  ?  How  far 
IS  this  frontier  beyond  the  orbit  of  Uranus  ?  and  why  does  not 
so  stupendous  a  mass  of  self-luminous  matter  show  itself,  and 
shine  more  brightly  than  the  nebulae  which  lie  hr  beyond  it, 
and  are  equally  uncondensed? 

Without  multiplying  these  unanswerable  questions,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  stating,  that  if  the  principles  of  the  nebu- 
lar theory  are  well-founded,  it  will  follow  as  a  necessary  truth, 
that  if  any  portion  of  sublunary  matter  is  vaporized  in  free  space, 
so  as  to  form  an  atmosphere  of  gaseous  matter  in  a  state  of  abso- 
lute rest,  it  will,  in  virtue  of  its  inherent  powers,  agglomerate 
round  a  centre,  acquire  a  rotatory  motion,  throw  off*  rings,  planets, 
and  satelhtes,  and  settle  down  into  a  stable  and  permanent  system 
of  worlds.  A  sphere  of  sugar  would  thus  pass  into  carbon, 
oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  and  by  the  confectionary  process  of  natu- 
ral law  it  would  be  conjured  into  an  universe  of  sugar-plums ! 

From  the  dMSculties  which  our  author  cannot  answer,  we  pass 


*  See  this  Journal,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  227, 228^ 
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to  those  which  he  says  he  can ;  and  the  first  of  these  is  our  asser- 
tion that  a  rotatoiy  motion  would  not  be  produced  by  the  slow 
advance  of  the  atoms  in  radial  lines  to  a  centre.*  To  this  our 
author  replies, — 

"  Now,  there  can  be  no  doabt,  that  a  confluence  proceeding  precisely 
to  a  centre  has  thk  result;  but  this  is  only  an  abstract  truth,  not  an 
exact  and  absolute  description  of  any  actual  confluence  of  ^e  kind. 
The  explanation  was  afforded  by  Professor  Niehol  long  before  the 
objection  was  started." 

Now,  Professor  NichoFs  explanation  is  merely  this,  that  ^^  in 
almost  no  case  do  streams  (of  water)  meet  and  intermingle  with- 
out occasioning,  when  they  intermingle,  a  dimple  or  whirlpool,*' 
and  that  ^^  in  this  circumstance,  in  the  whirlpool  to  be  expected 
where  the  nebulous  floods  meet,  is  the  obscure  and  simple  form  of 
rotatory  movement!^  All  this  is  doubtless  true  of  water  streams, 
not  one  of  which  either  proceeds  firom  a  single  point  or  to  a 
single  point,  and  consequently  cannot  have  a  single  focus  of 
convergence  ;  but  such  a  process  has  not  the  remotest  similitude 
to  the  radial  confluence  of  the  particles  of  an  uniform  undisturb- 
ed medium  a  million  and  million  times  rarer  than  hydrogen,  and 
meeting  with  no  obstruction  in  their  slow  agglomeration.  In 
the  water  streams  of  Professor  Niehol,  the  motion  is  the  result  of 
an  external  power,  and  a  collision  is  the  necessary  consequence 
of  their  union ;  but  in  the  slow  advance  of  particles  in  virtue  of 
their  attraction  to  a  state  of  rest,  no  rotation  and  no  collision  can 
ensue.  If  streams  of  water  advanced  slowly  to  a  centre  where 
there  existed  an  intense  cold  capable  of  congealing  them,  we 
should  find  something  like  an  analogous  case  to  the  fire-mist  pro- 
cess, and  no  rotatory  motion  would  in  this  case  be  produced. 

But,  as  if  conscious  of  the  firailty  of  his  analogy.  Professor 
Niehol  has  recourse  to  a  most  mysterious  agency.  "  The  very 
act,"  says  he,  "  of  the  condensation  of  the  gaseous  matter  as  it 
flows  towards  a  central  district^  almost  necessitates  the  commence- 
ment of  a  process,  which,  though  slow  and  vague  at  first,  has,  it 
will  be  found^  the  inherent  power  of  reaching  a  perfect  and  defi- 
nite condition." 

The  act  of  almost  necessitating  a  movement,  is  a  kind  of  isnr 
polling  power  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted ;  nor  can  we 
conjecture  who  the  persons  are  by  whom  it  toill  be  found  that  a 
proper  rotatory  motion  is  the  necessary  result  of  condensation, 
nor  what  kind  of  process  it  is  that  has  an  inherent  power  of  pro- 
ducing motion — that  is,  a  power  which  will  do  the  work  required, 
when  the  almost  necessitating  condensation  revises  to  necessitate  I 


See  this  Joumalj  vol.  iii.,  p.  479. 
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Without  noticing  the  truly  ridiculous  explanation  which  our 
author  persists  in  giving  of  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  satellites 
of  Uranus,  we  come  now  to  discuss  the  very  important  question 
of  the  existence  of  vertebrate  animals — of  fishes  in  the  earliest 
fossiliferous  strata — the  clay,  slate,  and  grauwacke  systems  of 
geologists.  In  opposition  to  our  author's  statement,  that  at  this 
early  period  of  animal  life,  "  neither  fisJies  nor  any  higher  ver- 
tebratsB  as  yet  roamed  through  the  marine  wilds,"  we  asserted,  on 
the  authority  of  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche,  that  the  remains  of  the 
bones  and  teeth  of  fish,  and  defensive  fin-bones,  called  ichthyodo- 
rulites,  were  found  in  the  grauwacke  slate,  a  fact  to  which  Sir 
Henry  called  the  particular  attention  of  his  readers,  ^^  as  it 
shows,"  says  he,  "  tnat  the  class  of  animals  to  which  they  belong 
was  among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  globe."  In  contradic- 
tion of  our  criticism,  the  author  replies,  that  we  were  "  not  aware 
that  since  the  publication  of  De  la  Beche's  ^  Manual,'  the  lower 
fossiliferous  rocks  had  been  divided  into  several  distinct  forma- 
tions, in  the  lowest  of  which,  it  is  fully  admitted^  there  are  no 
vertebratfiB."  This  reply  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  very  disingenuous 
one.  The  author  knows,  and  has  published  the  fact  in  his  "  Ex- 
planations," that  the  opinion  which  he  adopts  is  not  fully  admitted^ 
and  with  this  knowleage  in  his  mind,  and  before  his  eye,  he  goes 
on  in  a  presumptuous  note,  accusing  most  of  his  reviewers  of 
ignorance,  to  make  the  same  assertion : — 

"  Objectors,"  says  he,  "  to  the  development  theory,  have,  in  the 
eagerness  of  counter-theorizing,  committed  themselves  on  the  subject 
of  the  Silurian  fossOs  in  a  way  which  they  will  yet  feel  to  be  ex- 
tremely awkward.  The  North  British  Beview,  we  have  seen  placing 
even  fishes  in  the  first  fossiliferous  rocks,  grounding  this  statement  on 
an  authority  (Sir  H.  De  la  Beche's  Manual,)  which  has  been  anti- 
qtuOedfor  nearly  eight  yearsj  a  vast  period  in  geological  history.  The 
British  Quarterly  Review  is  equally  unfortunate.  '  The  author's  theory,' 
says  this  writer,  '  requires  that  these  animals  should  be  the  lowest  in 
the  animal  scale.  But  no  argument  can  convert  afish^  with  its  back- 
bone, and  highly  developed  nervous  and  muscular  systems,  into  an 
animal  of  low  organization.'  (1)  The  dogmatic  allegations  of  the  Edm- 
burgh  Reviewer  are  sufficiently  exposed  in  the  text.  I  have  only  fur- 
ther to  express  my  surprize  at  finding  Dr.  Whewell  participating  in 
the  mere  ignorance  of  the  first  two  of  the  above  mentioned  Journals.* 


*  In  another  note,  occupying  part  of  two  pages,  the  author  of  the  Vestiges  em- 
blazons an  oversight  of  the  eye  which  we  committed  in  mistaking  Ctevodus  for 
CUnoids,  That  this  was  the  character  of  our  mistake  he  must  have  seen  from  the 
evidence  in  p.  494-5  of  our  Review,  that  we  had  carefully  studied  that  interesting 
portion  of  Agassiz's  work,  which  exhibits  the  commencement,  ascendency,  and 
disappearance  of  the  various  order  of  fishes  in  the  different  formations.  This  dis- 
play of  our  grate  mistake  comes  ill  from  one  who,  in  studying  the  Silurian  system, 
never  observed  the  words  ttft^er  and  iovrer  as  indicating  its  subdivisions. 
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In  the  preface  to  a  volume  which  he  has  recently  published,  under 
the  title  of  Indications  of  the  Creator,  he  meets  mj  argument  with  a 
crtide  and  incorrect  view  of  the  fossil  history,  commencing  with  this 
sentence,  *  vertebrated  anim^  do  exist  in  the  Silurian  rocks,  from 
which  the  asserted  law  (that  of  development)  excludes  them.'  The 
existence  of  a  non-pisciferous  formation  had  been  unknown  to  him. 
Many  of  the  objections  made  to  the  development  theory,  in  obscurer 
quarters,  rest  on  errors  of  a  similar  kind." 

The  charge  against  us  of  not  being  aware  of  the  division  of 
the  lower  fossiliferous  rocks  into  several  distinct  formations,  in- 
dependent of  its  being  untrue,  is  not  gracefully  made  by  an  au- 
thor who  was  ignorant  of  it  himself.  In  the  4th  edition  of  the 
Vestiges  which  we  reviewed,  he  clearly  shows  that  he  did  not 
know  of  the  division  of  the  Silurian  System  into  the  upper  and 
the  lower* — a  division,  too,  which  he  thinks  so  important,  that 
after  learning  it  from  the  Edinburgh  Review^  and  introducing  it, 
for  the  first  time,  into  his  Explanations,  he  excludes  fishes  fiom 
the  lower,  and  admits  them  into  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks.  When 
Dr.  Whewell  states,  "  that  vertebrate  animals  do  exist  in  the 
Silurian  rocks,"  and  is  taunted  with  mere  ignoraiice  for  doing  it, 
he  expresses  an  undoubted  truth,  and  that,  probably,  on  the 
direct  authority  of  Professor  Phillips,  who  expressly  asserts  **  that 
fishes  appear  in  the  Silurian  rocks,"  and  also,  that  "  in  the  Si- 
lurian rocks  near  Ludlow,  a  whole  bed  of  fish-bones  and  scales 
are  found."t  With  regard  to  the  existence  of  fishes  in  the  Lower 
Silurian^  or  the  lower  fossiliferous  rocks,  a  difierence  of  opinion 
exists  among  the  ablest  geologists.  Mr.  Murchison,  a  high  au- 
thority, doubtless,  asserts  the  absence  of  them;  but  Mr. Xyell, 
so  recently  as  January  1845,  strongly  and  pointedly  maintains, 
that  true  fishes  are  found  in  these  strata,  and  that  too  in  lan- 
guage so  positive  as  to  exclude  the  negative  evidence  of  a  thou- 
sand geologists.  "  The  /ac^,"  says  Mr.  Lyell,  "  that  with  the 
earliest  type  of  organization^  we  meet  with  vertebrated  animals, 
TRUE  FISH,  so  far  from  being  explained  away,  since  I  affirmed 
it,  in  my  book,  is  confirmed  and  extended  by  fresh  evidence J'i 

We  cannot  quit  the  subject  of  the  earliest  fossils  without  say- 
ing a  few  words  on  their  degree  of  organization — and  this  is  the 
more  important,  as  the  subversion  of  our  author's  views  in  the 
very  first  era  of  organic  life,  will  render  it  unnecessary  to  follow 


♦  Compare  Vestiges,  4th  edit.  pp.  61,  62,  fiote,  63,  65,  rwte,  67,  68, 73,  and  237, 
with  the  ExplanaHons,  pp.  32,  35,  bis,  36,  38,  44,  bis,  46,  48,  49. 

t  The  author  himself  actually  speaks  of  « the  Silurian  FisJtes,**  in  p.  68.  4th  ed. 

t  M.  Strzelecki,  in  his  Physical  Description  of  New  Soitth  WcUes^  Slc,  Lond. 
1845,  enumerates  Ichthyodorulites,  or  the  fin-bones  of  fishes,  among  the  earliest  or- 
ganic remains  of  the  sedimentary  rocks. — Pp.  88  and  292. 
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him  in  his  erroneous  discussion  of  more  recent  fossils.  In  place 
of  animals  "  of  the  simplest  and  most  primitive  type,  giving  birth 
to  the  next  type  above  it,  and  this  again  to  the  next  higher,  and 
so  on  to  the  very  highest,*'  we  find  in  the  earUest  fossiliferous 
strata  Crustacea  with  the  most  perfect  organs  of  sensation,  and 
cephalophods  of  the  highest  organization,  without  any  trace  of 
simpler  types  that  preceded,  or  higher  types  that  followed  them. 
Our  author  feebly  meets  this  difficulty  by  saying,  that  such  facts 
would  only  denote  that,  in  the  first  seas,  the  creative  energy  has 
advanced  animal  life,  in  the  space  of  one  formation,  to  the  highest 
forms  possible  in  this  element,  excepting  such  as  were  of  verte- 
brate structure.  But  unless  these  forms  passed  into  one  another 
in  an  ascending  scale,  and  through  the  medium  of  ordinary  gene- 
ration, the  allegation  that  such  an  advance  took  place,  or  might 
take  place,  is  as  incorrect  when  stated  as  a  &ct,  as  it  is  ridiculous 
when  given  as  an  explanation. 

But  in  place  of  comparing'  the  fossils  of  one  formation  with 
each  other,  let  us,  like  I^rofessor  Phillips,  compare  those  of  one 
group,  but  of  diflerent  geological  eras. 

"  The  bivalve  Mollusca,"  says  this  able  geologist,  "  of  the  oldest 
Snowdofdan  rocks*  weire  certainly  as  complicated,  nay,  more  highly 
organized,  than  the  greater  number  of  conchifera  of  the  present  ocean, 
since  they  belong  to  the  brachiopoda.  The  Crustacea  of  the  Silunan 
system  were  at  least  as  curiously  organized  as  the  Hmuli  of  the  North 
American  coasts.  The  Goniatites  of  the  mountain  limestone,  are  far 
more  curiously  constructed  than  the  nautili,  which  lie  with  them,  and 
also  inhabit  western  oceans.  The  belemnites  and  ammonites,  turri- 
Htes,  and  other  extinct  genera  of  the  ooHte  and  chalk,  reveal  to  us  an 
extinct  order  of  cephalophoda  larger,  more  pcrwerfiil  and  more  curi- 
ously organized,  than  existing  Loligines  and  Sepise.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  whole  notion  of  a  gradual  amelioration  or  enrichment  of 
the  animcU  organization  may  be  dismissed  as  a  mere  illusion  of  the  fancy  of  a 
finite  being,  who  vainly  trantfers  to  the  work  of  the  Almighty  the  pattern 
of  his  own  limited  labours," 

When  in  the  process  of  transmutation,  st  higher  type  of  animal 
springs  fix)m  a  lower  type,  the  change  of  structure  must  have 
some  transition  character  which  will  snow  itself  in  the  more  im- 
portant organs  and  structure  of  the  transmuted  species.  Now,  the 
eyes  of  one  of  the  cephalophods,  the  Sepia  Loligo,  is  distinguished 
from  the  eyes  of  all  other  animals,  marine  or  terrestrial,  by  pecu- 
liarities so  extraordinary,  that  the  types  firom  which  it  ascended, 
and  those  to  which  it  has  given  birth,  might  be  expected  to 
exhibit  an  approximation  to  its  structure. 


The  lowest  fossiHferous  roeks/ 
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The  crystalline  lens  of  the  Sepia  LoHgo,  or  Cuttlefishy  differs* 
from  that  of  all  other  animals  in  its  being  a  cbnjpoima  lens,  con- 
sisting of  a  principal  lens  deeply  convex  behind,  and  slightly 
convex  before,  and  of  a  meniscus,  with  a  predominating  con- 
vexity, placed  in  front  of  it.  The  concave  face  of  the  meniscns,. 
as  we  have  found,  is  kept  in  contact  with  the '  slightly  convex 
face  of  the  principal  lens  by  means  of  a  transparent  cartilagin- 
ous ring,  so  that  the  lens  consists  of  three  separate  parts  !  In- 
the  lenses  of  all  other  animals,  the  laminsB  whicli  compose 
them  consist  of  fibres,  but  in  the  Loligo  they  are  continuous 
films  having  a  fibrous  structure  radiating  from  the  pole  of  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  principal  lens.  In  all  other  animals, 
the  fibres  terminate  either  in  single  poles,  or  in  lines  called 
Septa,*  so  that,  generally  speaking,  each  fibre  in  the  same  la- 
mina has  the  same  length.  But  in  the  Loligo,  the  virtual  fibres 
terminate  (like  a  bunch  of  hair  cut  across)  in  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  principal  lens,  and  their  extremities  forming  that  surface, 
are  curiously  bound  together,  and  covered  with  a  fine  membrane. 
Here,  then,  we  have  an  organ  of  sensation  unique  in  the  animal 
economy,  and  exhibiting  a  degree  of  complexity  and  high  organiz- 
ation which  is  found  in  no  other  animal.  If  the  Loligo  has 
sprung  from  a  lower,  or  has  been  transmuted  into  a  higher  type, 
we  ought  to  have  found  in  both  some  traces  of  so  extraordinary 
an  organ.f 


«  See  PkU,  Tram.  1636,  p.  35,  &c 

i*  Sinee  the  aboveparagraphyfounded  on  disBeetions  of  ourown,  was  printed,  we  have 
accidentally  met  with  the  following;  very  striking  confirmation  of  our  argument  from 
the  pen  of  Cuvier  : — *^  No  deviation  in  the  or£nary  form  of  this  animal  (thecutt^- 
fsKS  has  ever  produced  or  can  constitute  a  being  placed  beneath  it ;  nor  can,  or  ever 
will  its  better  development  give  rise  to  a  series  of  animals  of  a  more  perfect  species 
to  be  classed  immediately  above  it." — Proeeedingi  of  the  Academy  of  Seuncee, 
Brando's  Journal,  voL  iii.  p.  148.  Upon  turning  to  Cuvier's  Memoir  on  the  Mol- 
lusca,  the  same  argument  is  more  strikingly  developed, — **  Every  person  that  reads 
this  short  description  must  be  struck  with  that  apparatus  of  organic  parts,  as  highly 
developed,  and  of  the  same  nature,  as  in  vertebrated  animals,  employed  in  the  com- 
position of  a  being  entirely  different,  both  with  regard  to  its  plan  and  general  ar- 
rangement, interior  as  well  as  exterior.  These  fibres — ^that  medullary  matter— 
those  arteries — ^those  veins — ^those  valves — that  parenchyma — ^that  eye— every 
thing  is  fundamentally  the  .same,  and  yet  otherwise  interlaced  and  otherwise  com- 
bined. If  we  except  the  organs  of  smell,  the  system  of  the  vena  porta,  the  absorb- 
ent vessels,  the  skeleton,  and  the  urinary  organs,  which  are,  perhaps,  replaced  by 
the  ink-bag,  fee  shall  find  nearly  all  the  functions  which  belong  to  fishes,  and  yet  there 
is  no  resemblance,  no  analogy  of  arrangement.  The  most  prejudiced  imagination 
must  see  that  the  arms  which  crown  the  head  can  never  become  fins  ;  the  cartil- 
ages which  strengthen  the  back  can  never  change  into  vertebrse  ;  and  three  hearts  at 
the  bottom  of  the  abdomen  can  never  ascend  to  the  throat  to  become  one.  In  vain 
shall  we  attempt  to  approximate  these  mollusca  to  some  fishes  whose  skeleton  has 
almost  disappeared :  These  last  are  not  less  fishes  by  their  other  organs,  by  the  form 
of  these  organs,  by  their  mutual  position,  and  by  the  whole  of  their  configuration  ; 
and  all  this  does  not  exist  in  our  cephalopodes.  In  a  word,  we  see  here  (whatever  Ben- 
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Having  finished  his  reply  to  the  criticisms  of  his  principal 
geological  assailant,  our  author  ventures,  rashly  and  ill-prepared, 
to  discuss  the  religious  bearing  of  his  speculations. 

^'  I  have  now,*'  says  he,  '^  to  allude  to  a  class  of  objections,  difierent 
from  those  made  on  scientific  grounds ;  but,  fortunately,  not  less  easily 
replied  to.  It  has  appeared  to  various  critics,  that  very  sacred  prin- 
ciples are  threatened  by  a  doctrine  of  universal  law.  *  *  A  natural 
origin  of  life,  and  a  natural  basis  in  organization  for  the  operations  of  the 
human  mind,  speak  to  them  of  &talism  and  materialism ;  and,  strange 
to  say,  those  who  every  day  give  views  o^ physical  cosmogony^  altogether 
discrepant,  in  appearance,  with  that  of  Moses,  apply  hard  names  to 
my  book,  for  suggesting  an  organic  cosmogony^  in  the  same  way  liable 
to  inconsiderate  odium.  I  must  firmly  protest  against  this  mode  of 
meeting  speculations  regarding  nature.  The  object  of  my  book  is 
purely  scientific.  The  views  which  I  give  of  this  history  of  organiza- 
tion, stand  exactly  on  the  same  ground  upon  which  the  geological  doctrines 
stood  fifty  years  ago.  *  *  *  A  little  liberality  of  judgment,  would 
enable  even  an  opponent  of  my  particular  hypothesis  to  see,  that 
questions  as  to  reverence  and  irreverence,  piety  and  impiety,  are 
practically  determined  very  much  by  special  impressions  on  particular 
minds.  *  *  *  The  absence,  however,  of  all  hberality  on  these 
points  in  my  reviewers,  is  striking,  and  especially  so  in  those  whose 
geological  doctrine  exposed  them  to  similar  misconstructions.  If  the 
men  newly  emerged  firom  the  odium  which  was  thrown  upon  New- 
ton's theory  of  the  planetary  motions,*  had  rushed  forward  to  turn 
that  odium  upon  the  patrons  of  the  dawning  science  of  geology,  they 
would  have  been  prefiguring  the  conduct  of  several  of  my  critics, 
themselves  hardly  escaped  from  the  rude  hands  of  the  narrow-minded^  yet 
eager  to  join  that  rabble  against  a  new  and  equally  unfriended  stranger ^  as 
tfsuoh  tvere  the  best  means  of  purchasing  impunity  for  themselves,  I  trust 
that  a  little  time  will  enable  the  public  to  penetrate  this  policy,  and 
also  the  real  bearing  of  all  such  objections.  They  must  soon  see, 
that  if  a  literal  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  an  insufficient  argument 
ggainst  the  true  geognosUc  history  of  our  earthy  so  also  must  it  he  against 
all  associated  phenomena,  supposing  they  are  presented  on  good  evidence,** 

In  this  very  singular  passage,  as  destitute  of  candour  as  it  is 
void  of  truth,  the  writer  accuses  his  critics  of  "  meeting  his 
speculations  regarding  nature  "  with  charges  of  fatalism  and  mate- 


net  and  his  followers  may  say)  nature  passing  from  one  plan  to  another,  making  a  leap, 
and  leaving  between  its  prMuctions  a  manifest  hiatus.  The  cephalopodes  are  not 
passing  into  any  thing  else.  They  have  not  resulted  from  the  deyelopment  of  other 
animals,  and  their  proper  development  has  not  j^roduced  any  thing  superior  to  them- 
selves— a  consideration  which  ^ves  them  a  high  degree  of  importance  in  natural 
history,  because  they  overturn  a  great  number  of  vain  systems." — Mimoire  pour 
aervir  d  t'Hittoire  et  k  PAnatomie  des  Mollusques,  par  M.  Le  Chevalier  Cuvier.  Paris, 
18^7,p.42. 
*  We  never  heard  of  any  such  odinm  being  thrown  upon  Newton's  theory. 
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rialism,  and  of  opposing  a  literal  interpretation  of  Scripture  to  a 
work  purely  scientific.  On  behalf  of  our  brother  critics,  we 
repel  tne  charge  as  utterly  groundless.  We  have  met  the  science 
of  our  author  with  science  of  our  own — and  with  that  science, 
too,  which  is  universally  recognized  in  the  scientific  world.  We 
have  examined  his  theories  in  the  light  of  existing  knowledge ; 
and  to  the  dialectic  ordeal  of  reason  and  philosophy,  have  we 
alone  submitted  them.  A  truth  in  Scripture  has  never  once 
been  urged  in  opposition  to  a  statement  in  his  theory ;  and  we 
spurn,  with  the  deepest  feelings  of  its  injustice,  the  monstrous 
cnarge  against  the  high-minded  cultivators  of  geology,  "  that 
they  are  eager  to  join  the  rabble  against  an  unfiriendedstranger, 
in  order  to  purchase  impunity  for  themselves."  Geological 
theory^  it  is  true,  once  stood  opposed  to  a  particular  interpreta- 
tion of  a  few  verses  in  Genesis ;  and  several  pious  men  were 
alarmed  at  the  apparent  colhsion :  but  when  geological  theory 
became  geological  truth^  that  truth  was  cheerfully  received,  and 
accepted,  too,  as  a  bright  ray  shed  upon  the  Mosaic  cosmogony. 

Had  the  theories  of  creation  under  our  review — even  the  for- 
mulae for  making  worlds,  and  the  recipes  for  manufacturing  life 
and  immortal  souls — ^been  stamped  by  reason,  and  opposed  only 
by  the  literal  interpretation  of  a  few  passages  in  Scripture, 
they  would  have  been  respectfully  received  and  fairly  judged. 
Physical  truth  would  have  triumphed  over  canons  of  criticism, 
and  the  Book  of  Knowledge  would  have  been  freely  opened  to 
receive  it.  But  how  difierent  is  the  character  of  the  specula- 
tions in  question  1  Let  us  briefly  look  them  ftdl  in  the  face, 
and  try  if  we  can  find  in  the  temple  of  Divine  truth  either  a 
shrine  for  their  priest,  or  an  altar  for  his  hecatombs. 

In  the  beginning,  all  space  is  occupied  with  a  fire-mist — a 
hot  uniform  vapour,  embracing,  by  the  Divine  will,  the  elements 
and  laws  of  every  thing  organic  or  inorganic,  material  or  spiritual, 
that  exists  at  the  present  moment  in  our  earth,  and  throughout 
the  universe.  In  this  gaseous  chaos  repose  the  atoms  of  veget- 
able life — the  germ  of  the  cedar  and  the  oak — the  molecules  of 
the  meat  and  the  drink  of  future  life.  There  sleep  the  albu- 
minous ovaria,  and  the  unchafed  electric  that  is  to  smite  them 
into  life,  and  propagate  the  vital  spark  through  the  long  chain 
of  being,  from  the  monad  up  to  man.  There  slumber  the 
elements  of  the  human  soul — the  atoms  that  are  to  think,  and 
love,  and  be  immortal.  In  this  charnel-house  of  nature,  where 
silence  broods,  and  death  universal  reigns,  a  particle  of  vapour 
bestirs  itself.  It  is  joined  by  others.  They  collect  into  a  heap 
— ^the  heap  melts — ^revolves — throws  off  worlds,  and  one  of  these 
is  the  mighty  globe  which  we  inhabit.  In  its  bosom  lie  the 
germs  of  uving  things.     The  vapours  rise — ^the  sky  lowers — ^the 
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fires  of  heaven  are  let  loose — the  lightning-bolt  strikes  the 
pregnant  atom — and  Life,  that  mysterious  essence,  stands  be- 
fore us  a  moving  yet  helpless  novelty.  "  Sensation  and  intelli- 
gence are  kindled  by  the  impulse,"  and  behold  a  brute  with 
mstinct,  the  grandsire  of  responsible  and  immortal  man ! 

To  a  theory  like  this,  the  once  unpopular  truths  of  Geology 
bear  no  resemblance ;  and  there  is  no  mterpretation  of  Scripture, 
either  partial  or  general,  with  which  it  can  be  reconciled.  It 
stands,  on  the  contrary,  in  brazen  opposition  to  the  whole  eco- 
nomy of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  it  gives  the  lie  to 
every  truth  which  they  contain.  It  is  at  once  rank  materialism 
and  unmitigated  fatalism ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  peruse  the 
Vestiges  and  their  Explanation  without  arriving  at  the  con- 
viction that  the  author  feels,  and  almost  admits,  its  antagonism  to 
revealed  truth.  When  he  says  that  there  may  be  a  faith  derived 
from  his  view  of  naturej  which  may  sustain  us  under  the  woes  of 
life,  he  expresses  his  conviction,  that  there  is  no  srich  faith.  And 
when  he  can  find  no  part  of  his  theory  allied  to  Christianity,  but 
the  "  universal  brotherhood^  and  social  communion  of  man^^  and, 
in  virtue  of  our  being  an  advanced  type  of  the  brutes,  calls  upon 
us  to  respect  their  rights  and  even  their  feelings, — he  encourages 
us  to  the  duty  by  the  promise,  that  "  from  ooeying  these  moral 
laicsj  we  shall  reap  as  certain  a  harvest  of  benefit  to  ourselves, 
as  by  obeying  any  code  of  law  that  ever  was  penned,^ — ^that  is, 
as  we  interpret  it,  any  law  that  was  thimdered  from  Sinai,  or 
preached  from  Mount  Tabor. 

We  regret  the  necessity  under  which  we  are  laid  to  give 
utterance  to  these  sentiments.  We  have  anxiously  sought  in 
our  author's  pages  for  some  token  of  his  religious  belief — ^for 
even  a  stray  sentiment  that  could  be  magnified,  and  urged  in 
arrest  of  judgment.  But  we  have  foimd  neither.  Our  charity, 
too,  has  failed  us.  We  know  the  danger,  and  feel  the  cruelty  of 
rashly  judging  a  neighbour's  heart ;  but  if  that  heart  is  too 
liberal  of  its  issues,  we  may  judge  of  the  fountain  by  its  stream. 
If  it  is  seen  beating  through  the  skin,  we  may  at  least  count  its 
throbs.  The  author  whom  we  pity  and  rebidce,  has  given  frill 
vent  to  his  inmost  thoughts  on  the  exciting  subjects  of  the  origin, 
the  condition,  and  the  aestiny  of  his  species.  He  confesses  uiat 
they  are  hostile  to  "  existing  beliefs,  both  philosophical  and  reli- 
gious.'' He  allows  that,  the  "  collision"  may  be  "  vexatious," 
and  he  knows  'that  they  are  utterly  irreconcilable  with  those 
cherished  truths  which  are  the  safeguard  of  states,  and  the  best 
securities  for  domestic  and  individual  peace — ^the  only  truths 
which  restrain  in  temptation — console  m  sorrow,  and  smooth 
the  rugged  passage  to  the  grave.  But  though  thus  at  enmity 
with  his  opinions,  we  do  not  desire  him  to  renounce  what  his 
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reason  and  conscience  teach  him,  or  to  suppress  what  he  thinks 
will  enlighten  and  reform  his  race.  We  do,  nowever,  demand,  that 
he  shall  not  wave  the  banner  of  the  Crescent  under  that  of  the 
Cross ;  and  that  he  shall  not  invite  the  Christian  world  to  an 
infidel  standard,  by  the  deceitfiil  cry  that  he  is  combating  for 
truths  which  are  compatible  with  revelation,  or  instructing  us  in 
knowledge  which  will  lead  to  heaven. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  author  of  the  Vestiges,  though  perhaps 
unfortunate  for  his  disciples,  that  he  presents  to  his  opponents 
but  the  shadow  of  a  name.  Were  he  to  apjjear  in  the  solidilv 
of  flesh,  or  even  in  the  purity  of  marble,  his  science,  though 
unimpeached,  would  not  yield  him  a  reputation,  while  his  scep- 
ticism, though  denied,  would  thin  the  ranks  of  his  followers,  and 
limit  the  future  sphere  of  his  proselytism.  Although  we  believe 
that  the  truth  of  our  views  would  be  confirmed,  and  the  fallacy 
of  his  displayed,  were  he  to  become  personally  responsible  for 
his  writings ; — ^we  yet  advise  him  to  retain  his  mask — ^to  "  re- 
sign the  strife  for  fading  bays,"  and  to  seek  in  some  "little 
department  of  science"  tnat  true  fame,  which,  though  it  com- 
mence in  "scientific  societies,"  may  yet  extend  over  Europe, 
and  secure  him  a  niche  in  the  true  temple  of  science.  From  the 
investigation  of  facts,  he  will  rise  to  the  determination  of  laws, 
and  may  then  enjoy  the  luxury  of  generalization  within  that 
limited  sphere,  of  wmch  he  has  scanned  the  depths  and  studied 
the  materials. 


wS^ 
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Art.  IX. — Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  By  Thomas 
Carlyle.     2d  Edition.     5  vols,  small  8vo.     London,  1845. 

Lectures  on  Heroes  and  Hero-  Worship.  By  Thomas  Carlyle. 
2d  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     London,  1845. 

Oliver  CromweWs  Letters  and  Speeches  :  with  Elucidations,  By 
Thomas  Carlyle.     2  vols.  8vo.    London,  1845. 

As  this  is  the  first  opportunity,  in  the  course  of  our  critical  labours, 
that  we  have  been  led  to  notice  the  very  remarkable  author 
of  the  prefixed  works,  our  readers  will  easily  pardon  us,  if  we 
introduce  our  notice  of  his  last  publication  by  some  general  re- 
marks upon  his  writings.  An  author  of  his  established  reputa- 
tion is,  no  doubt,  above  being  dependent  on  contemporary  criticism 
as  a  certificate  for  public  influence  or  favour.  No  sentence  of  ours 
can  make  or  unmake  him  as  a  literary  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude— one  of  those  lights  by  which  men  steer  their  way  through 
many  deep  and  dark  passages  of  mental  life.  Whatever  our 
verdict  upon  him,  he  will  continue  to  lead  or  mislead,  to  en- 
lighten or  to  dazzle,  a  large  class  of  reflective  readers.  But 
although  we  can  scarcely  regard  him  as  a  candidate  trembling 
before  us  for  our  approving  nod,  criticism  may  be  as  well  and  use- 
fully bestowed  upon  him,  as  if  he  were  a  neophyte  stepping  with 
doubtful  tread  over  the  first  confines  of  authorship;  for  our 
public  duty  is  at  least  as  much  concerned  with  the  performances 
of  those  within  the  circle  as  in  guarding  its  approaches.  When 
an  author  has  overpassed  the  clouds  and  mists  of  his  dawn,  and 
reached  his  meridian,  he  has  attained  the  summit  of  influence 
for  good  or  evil ;  and  although  the  critic's  lash  may  fall  in- 
efiiBctually  enough  for  any  purpose  of  correction  on  one  whose 
habits  are  indurated  by  age  and  fame,  it  is  not  less  our  duty  to 
endeavour  to  direct,  and,  if  needs  be,  to  qualify,  the  tendencies 
on  public  taste  and  opinion,  which  such  popularity  promotes. 

An  original  and  vigorous  thinker  like  Mr.  Carlyle,  with  his 
scorn  of  antiquated  opinion,  and  liberty  and  even  license  in 
thought  as  in  language,  especially  when  combined  with  a 
picturesque  imagination,  and  a  quaint  raciness  of  conception,  is, 
m  this  age,  the  master  of  a  very  powerful  weapon.  The  courage 
to  think  on  all  subjects  with  unfettered  freedom,  and  to  delineate 
these  thoughts,  fresh  and  unrestrained  as  they  spring,  with  a 
touch  of  unrivalled  boldness  on  his  canvas,  is  sure,  in  the  hands 
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of  a  man  of  mental  genius  and  power^  to  raise  him  to  the  station 
of  a  thought-compeiier — not  a  guide  merely,  but  a  suggester  of 
habits  of  thinking,  and  modes  of  acting,  among  those  over  whom 
his  influence  extends.  We  know  many  greater  writers,  in  every 
sense,  than  Mr.  Carlyle  is;  but,  perhaps,  there  is  no  living 
English  author — ^if  he  can  properly  be  called  so — ^who  has  a 
stronger  and  deeper  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  English  com* 
munity.  One  cannot  read  his  works  and  then  cast  tnem  aside. 
The  rich  display  of  thought  which  they  contain  indicates  still 
unexhausted  veins  in  the  mine  from  which  it  is  obtained ;  and 
the  reader  shuts  the  volume,  or  pauses  half  way,  to  follow  out 
some  dimly  suggested  train  of  deepest  and  profoundest  meaning. 
Thus,  while  other  authors  may  be,  in  a  looser  sense,  more  popu- 
lar, and  more  rapidly  and  eagerly  read,  we  doubt  if  there  is  any 
one,  whose  works  have  epne  more  deeply  to  the  springs  of  charac- 
ter and  action,  especial^  throughout  the  middle  classes.  Before, 
therefore,  drawing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  last  publi- 
cation in  the  prefixed  list — ^which  yields  nothing  in  singularity 
or  in  interest  to  its  predecessors — ^we  think  a  few  pages  may  be 
profitably,  and,  we  hope,  agreeably,  spent  in  enaeavouiing  to 
form  some  just  estimate  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  merits  as  a  philosophical 
writer,  and  as  a  guide  to  public  thought  and  opinion. 

In  some  respects,  such  an  analysis  presents  little  difficulty ; 
his  merits,  as  well  as  his  &ults,  are  sufficiently  on  the  surface. 
No  one  can  read  two  pages  of  any  of  his  works  without  per- 
ceiving that  his  author  is  a  man  of  power&l  and  inventive  re- 
flection, with  a  clear  eye,  in  general,  for  the  reality  of  things,  and 
a  very  deep  disdain  for  the  robes  and  trappings  of  antiouity  and 
prejudice.  The  reader  finds  bold  thoughts,  portrayed  in  language 
at  least  as  bold,  but  conveying^  sensibly  and  strikingly  to  the 
mind,  the  ideal  picture  which  shot  across  the  author's  imagina- 
tion ;  and  usually  presenting,  in  unwonted  vividness,  some  very 
ordinary  truth,  the  importance  of  which  was  never  before  so 
strongly  perceived.  On  the  other  hand,  his  utter  disregard  of 
rule,  and  perverse  rebellion  against  the  ordinary  laws  of  compo- 
sition, as  well  as  all  the  conventional  propriety  of  language  or 
belief,  would  make  an  unaccustomed  reader  regard  him  with 
something  of  the  feelings  with  which  the  loyal  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  of  London  might  have  seen  and  heard  the  astounoUng 
presumption  of  Wat  Tytler,  or  Jack  Cade. 

All  tnis  is  plain  enough ;  and  if  Mr.  Carlyle  were  a  young 
recruit,  we  should  be  inclined  to  be  very  kind  to  his  genius,  and 
as  blind  as  we  could  to  his  defects.  But  such  is  not  our  present 
mood.  We  and  the  public  have  enough  of  experience  of  Mr. 
Carlyle  to  know,  that  he  is  the  last  man  that  reauires  to  be  in- 
formed of  his  own  merits,  and  that  his  lamp  oi  light  is  in  no 
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dang^  of  expiring  under  anencotira^;ed  diffidence.  Of  reputa- 
tion,  and  deference  and  fiatterp-^  he  has  had  lus  fill — toe  much^ 
perhaps,  for  th^  eradication  of  tnose  large  spreading  weeds  which 
deform  his  Inxnriant  verdure.  Our  purpose  rather  is,  to  warn 
from  the  danger,  than  to  prompt  to  the  imitation  of  his  example. 
He  is  a  meteor  in  the  literary  sky,  not  altogether  of  benign  or 
prosperous  portent,  attaining,  in  ms  erratic  course,  some  periods 
of  dangerous  and  ominous  conjunction.  It  may  not  be  unin* 
structire  to  show  how  in  some  respects  this  energetic  and  mas- 
terly writ^  exercises  a  pernicious  influence  over  the  taste  and 
tiioughts  of  his  time ;  and  his  real  powers  are  so  great,  and  his 
genius  so  brilliant  and  uncommon,  that  it  is  all  tne  more  oar 
part,  as  watchM  guardians  of  the  public,  to  point  out  and  con- 
demn his  eccentricities  when  hurtful  or  absurd. 

Carlyle's  faults,  as  an  auth<Hr,  then,  seem  to  resolve  themselves 
into  two  great  deadly  sins,  quite  heinous  enough  of  themselves^ 
and  committed  with  sufficient  perseverance  and  deliberation  to 
have  utterly  overwhelmed  any  ordinary  man  :  one  is  a  fiiult  of 
manner,  the  other  of  substance,  and  both  of  infinitely  pernicious 
tendency  cm  the  vast  multitude  of  his  readers. 

The  character  of  Carlyle's  manner  is  eminently  eccenjric — at 
least  such  is  the  mild  term  by  which  some  would  characterize  it. 
The  strange  involution  of  his  sent^ices — ^the  unlicensed  word- 
coining  of  his  language,  have  passed,  in  a  too  indulgent  age,  as 
peculiarity  or  oddness.  But  we  venture  to  give  it  a  more  just, 
if  not  a  more  civil  epithet.  The  vice  of  his  writings  is  the  cry- 
ing evil  of  the  day — ^the  unpardonable  offence  of  affectation. 

Mere  quaintness  or  peculiarity  of  style  is  not  always  a  fault — 
and  sometimes  gives  point  and  raciness  to  an  author.  There  are 
men  who  cannot  think  but  in  a  singular  idiom  of  their  own,  and 
their  language  borrows  the  eccentricity  of  their  thoughts.  One 
would  not  wish  old  Burton  to  speak  otherwise  in  his  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  and  Banyan's  Pilgrim  would  lose  half  its  charm, 
done  into  smoother  English.  Sut  the  true  secret  of  their  man- 
ner, consists  in  the  very  quality  in  which  Mr.  Carlvle  is  so  emi- 
nently deficient — simplicity.  These  authors  travelled  by  a  path 
of  their  own  ;  but  they  did  not,  of  set  purpose,  desert  the  highway, 
and  seek  out  the  roughest  rocks  and  rudest  briars  to  scramble 
through.  Th^  are  quaint,  but  thOT  do  not  strive  after  quaint- 
ness. In  writing,  they  only  transrer  their  thoughts,  speaking 
Aeir  own  vernacular  tongue,  such  as  it  is;  and  without  the  endea- 
votcr — ^the  wretched  endeavour— to  write  a  jargon,  unlike  the 
speech  of  any  civilized  race.  The  difference  between  them  and 
our  author,  is  simply  this,  that  he  is  extravagant  by  design, 
and  they  are  quaint  by  nature — ^the  grand  distinction,  in  every 
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sphere  of  life,  between  simplicity  and  affectation.  To  find  a 
man  perpetually  making  a  manner,  and  thinking  great  things  of 
his  own  peculiarities  in  address,  is  as  insufferable  in  authorship  as 
in  society — and  as  it  is  a  proof  of  want  of  breeding  in  the  one 
case,  so  it  is  sure  evidence  of  undignified  vanity  in  the  other. 

H  our  author  really,  by  nature,  could  only  write,  speak,  or 
think,  in  this  most  artificial  compost,  of  which  the  English  lan- 
guage bears  but  an  unworthy  proportion  to  the  other  elements, 
one  might  forget  his  style  in  the  startling  nature  of  his  matter, 
and  admire  and  applaud  the  glowing  conception,  vigour  of  in- 
tellect, and  the  eloquence,  sometimes  reaching  the  sublime, 
which  have  given  character  and  fame  to  his  writings.  But  the 
peculiarity  is  not  of  nature,  but  of  depraved  and  vitiated  taste, 
and  misdirected  conceit.  His  earlier  efforts,  which  we  find  in 
his  collected  Essays,  were  good,  vigorous,  English  compositions, 
perfectly  simple,  and  perfectly  intelligible,  marked  by  an  agree- 
able and  graphic  power  of  description,  and  a  vein  of  manly  hu- 
mour— sometimes  even  of  wit.  They  want,  perhaps,  the  boldness, 
as  well  as  the  finish  of  maturer  authorship,  but  they  have  merit 
enough  to  indicate,  not  only  the  powers  of  an  original  and  com- 

Jrehensive  mind,  but  also  complete  command  over  the  language, 
t  is  not  the  want  of  power,  but  the  want  of  will  to  write  purely, 
which  has  betrayed  iiim  into  his  present  wilderness  of  words. 
Tracing  his  progress  from  his  first  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  down  to  the  last  work  upon  our  list,  the  cloud  of  affec- 
tation visibly  thickens  upon  him,  until  at  last,  while  his  genius, 
perhaps,  is  burning  brignter  than  ever,  its  rays  come  struggling, 
distorted,  unnatural,  and  dim,  through  the  marvellous  medium 
of  words — ^it  cannot  be  called  language — ^in  which  he  chooses  to 
be  enveloped. 

To  the  students  of  Carlyle,  for  whom  we  write,  to  give  in- 
stances is  quite  unnecessary.  They  know  it — ^and  many  of  his 
zealous  admirers,  think  it,  as  he  does,  his  greatest  and  chiefest 
pride.  But  just  to  show  our  less  informed  readers  what  the  un- 
nallowed  jargon  is  in  which  he  pleases — we  had  almost  said,  pre- 
sumes— to  speak  to  English  ears,  let  us  instance  the  following 
passage  from  his  Introduction  to  Cromwell's  Letters : — 

'^But  alas!  exclaims  he  elsewhere,  getting  his  eye  on  the  real  no- 
das  of  the  matter,  what  is  it,  all  this  Rushworthian,  inarticulate  rub- 
bish continued,  in  its  ghastly  dim  twilight,  with  its  haggard  wrecks 
and  pale  shadows ;  what  is  it,  but  the  common  kingdom  of  death  ? 
This  is  what  we  call  death,  this  mouldering  dumb  wilderness  of  things 
once  alive.  Behold  here  the  final  evanescence  of  formed  human 
things ;  they  had  form,  but  they  are  changing  into  sheer  formlessness; 
ancient  human  speech  itself  has  sunk  into  unintelligible  maundering. 
This  is  the  collapse — ^the  etiolation  of  human  features  into  mouldy 
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blank ;  dissolution;  progress  towards  utter  silence  and  disappearance ; 
disastrous  ever-deepening  dusk  of  gods  and  men! — ^Why  has  the  living 
ventured  thither,  down  from  the  cheerful  light,  across  the  Lethe- 
swamps,  and  Tartarean  Phlegethons,  onwards  to  these  baleful  halls  of 
Dis  and  the  three-headed  dog?  Some  destiny  drives  him.  It  is  his 
sins,  I  suppose, — ^perhaps  it  is  his  love,  strong  as  that  of  Orpheus  for 
the  lost  Eurydice,  and  likely  to  have  no  better  issue" ! ! 

This  frantic  congregation  of  words  may  have  a  meanings  as 
every  thing  he  writes  has ;  but  for  all  practical  purposes  it  might 
as  well  have  none.  Unless  the  encumbered  sense  is  searched  for 
with  more  diligence  than  any  author  is  entitled  to  exact  from  his 
readers,  they  might  as  usefully  study  the  incoherent  ramblings 
of  a  lunatic.  It  is  mere  impertinence  in  composition  to  keep  the 
public  groping  and  struggling  after  the  writer's  train  of  thought, 
through  a  mass  of  language,  thrown  disjointedly  together,  where, 
if  it  be  worth  expressing  at  all,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  ex- 
pressing it  intelligibly  and  simply. 

We  have  the  less  tolerance  or  patience  for  this  wretched  vice 
of  style,  that  it  is  a  defect  far  too  prevalent  among  writers  of  the 
present  day,  and  not  only  debases  and  deforms  genius,  otherwise 
great,  but  threatens  to  injure,  seriously  and  permanently,  the 
purity  of  our  language.  Mere  mannerism  is,  perhaps,  a  fault 
into  which  practice  leads  all  men.  Each  has  nis  own  style  of 
touch — ^his  own  hand-writing.  But  that  mannerism,  which  has 
affectation  for  its  development,  and  vanity  for  its  source — ^which 
glories  in,  and  strives  after  the  peculiarities,  to  avoid  which  is  the 
object  and  endeavour  of  the  finished  artist,  is  the  great  curse  of 
our  modem  literature.  Bentham,  for  instance,  was  a  mannerist 
to  such  an  extent,  that  his  French  translator  is  far  more  intelli- 
gible than  the  English  original.  But  his  mannerism  was  not  af- 
fectation, but  sprung  directly  from  the  habits  of  his  mind.  His 
object,  unlike  our  author's,  was  really  and  honestly  to  express,  in 
words  which  he  thought  the  simplest  and  clearest,  the  principle  or 

Eosition  he  wished  to  enforce.  He  failed  in  this,  chiefly  because 
is  logic  was  too  close  for  his  command  of  lan^age.  Kabelais 
rioted  m  words  with  as  little  restraint  as  Carlyle,  out  in  the  hearty 
laughter-loving  enjoyment  which  tinges  every  page  of  his  works, 
there  is  not  a  vestige  of  affectation ;  his  grotesque  style  being  used 
on  all  occasions  to  assist  and  give  point  to  his  meaning.  But  the 
afectera  of  mannerism  love  it  for  its  own  sake ;  and  in  modem 
times  many  a  brilliant  genius,  besides  our  author,  has  sacrificed  his 
powers  to  this  unfortimate  weakness.  The  simplicity  of  Words- 
worth— the  mysticism  of  Coleridge — were  mere  affectation  ;  and 
what  exuberant  power  and  inborn  melody  of  soul,  did  it  not  in 
their  case  fetter  and  confine  1  There  could  not  be  a  better  illus- 
tration of  the  fault  than  Wordsworth.  With  poetical  powers  per- 
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haps  more  genuine  and  pure  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
capable  of  reaching  any  height  of  allowed  freedom  and  expansion, 
he  was  the  absolute  slave  of  affected  simplicity.  Beal  simplicity 
he  had  none.  On  the  contrary,  his  warmest  aamirers  must  admit 
that  he  was,  of  all  poets,  the  most  studiously  artificial  in  his  man- 
ner and  the  structure  of  his  verse.  But  that  simplicity  which  he 
had  not,  he  strove  after — attaining,  as  he  thought  a  quality,  which, 
like  the  plumes  of  the  butterfly,  was  destroyed  by  the  effort  to 
snatch  it.  Another  eminent  writer,  with  powers  of  a  very  re- 
markable order,  is,  we  are  sorry  to  see,  sinking  below  his  natu- 
raUy  high  level  by  the  same  fault.  We  mean  Mr.  Dickens. 
His  Pidkwick  Papers,  like  Carlyle's  early  works,  although 
coloured  by  a  ground-tint  of  humour,  were  good  racy  English. 
But  the  demon  of  affectation  seems  now  to  Tiave  tak^i  undis- 
puted possession  of  his  style ;  and  unless'he  make  a  vigorous  and 
determined  effort,  and  that  speedily,  against  the  obtrusive  fiend, 
he  will  end  in  mediocrity  a  literarv  career,  begun  more  brightly 
and  advanced  more  rapidly  than  that  of  any  writer  of  the  day. 

We  may  be  told  that  Carlyle's  style  is  not  really  affected — 
that  it  is  only  Germanized — that  much  study  of  German  has  not 
made  him  mad  exactly,  but  so  impressed  the  form  and  man- 
ner of  German  authorship  on  his  mind,  that  he  cannot,  if  he 
would,  either  think  or  write  otherwise.  But — ^to  write  after  the 
fashion  of  lawyers — ^this  plea  of  intoxication — of  having  drunk  too 
deeplv  at  Teutonic  springs,  only  a^ravates  the  offence ;  and  we 
are  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  si)^ing  our  mind  on  a  subject 
whidi  has  never,  we  think,  received  sufficient  consideration  in 
English  criticism. 

It  must  strike  every  one,  that  if  the  affectation  of  peculiarity  is 
a  crime  against  pure  composition,  the  affectation  of  the  peculiar- 
ities of  another  is  infinitely  more  reprehensible  and  unworthy, 
imitators  of  all  degrees  are  more  or  less  a  servile  race ;  and  we 
cannot  but  consider  it  a  disgrace  and  degradation  to  any  author 
to  prefer  making  his  style  a  translation  from  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, to  forming  it  on  the  pure  model  of  his  own.  Such  a 
writer  may  think  powerfrdly,  and  his  style  may  be  striking  and 
his  thoughts  original ;  but  he  who  endeavours  to  write  one 
language  in  the  imom  of  another,  necessarily  produces  a  monster. 
The  human  head  on  the  horse's  neck  was  not  a  more  wanton 
exercise  of  the  artist's  license— 

''  Credite  Fisones,  isd  tabulas  fore  libnun 
Persimilem,  cujus,  velut  aegri  somnia,  vans 
Finguntur  species." 

No  doubt  Mr.  Carlyle  views  this  matto*  diflSarently.    He  per- 
haps believes  that  he  is  capable  of  remodelling  the  Engli^  W- 
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goage  on  his  German  standard ;  and  it  is  probably  this  rather 
complacent  belief  that  has  induced  a  man  of  his  native  power  to 
renounce  so  completely  all  pretensions  to  purity  or  scientific  cor- 
rectness in  composition.  This,  however,  is,  we  need  not  say,  a 
consummation  which,  however  desirable,  is  beyond  Mr.  Carlyle's 
power,  and  which,  were  it  ever  so  practicable,  would  be  the 
de^^est  misfortune  our  literature  coula  sustain. 

Lidependently  of  the  scientific  o£S^ce  of  which  Mr.  Carlyle  is 
so  conspicuously  guilty,  in  clothing  German  thoughts  and  words 
in  an  English  dress,  there  are  more  immediate  practical  errors 
involved  in  the  principles  of  his  style.  We,  of  course,  do  not 
and  cannot  depreciate  that  noble  language,  the  powers  and 
capabilities  of  which  were  too  long  unknown  to  Europe,  and  even 
imperfectly  developed  among  the  Germans  themselves.  Nor,  if 
it  be  brought  to  a  scientific  comparison,  are  we  at  all  di^sed  to 
deny  that  it  is  a  more  copious,  more  methodical,  and  more  elastic 
language  than  our  own.  Its  grammar  is  undoubtedly  more  com^ 
plete  man  that  of  any  language  now  spoken  in  Europe,  and 
It  has,  therefore,  very  great  facilities  for  expressing  shades  and 
distinctions,  whether  material  or  intellectual.  As  to  the  authors 
of  Germany,  although  perhaps  we  should  not  place  Gt)ethe  and 
Schiller  in  the  altitude  absolutely  celestial,  in  which  our  author 
regards  them,  we  ffl*ant  them  cheerfully  their  exalted  rank 
among  the  lights  of  the  world,  and  demigods  of  fame.  Nor 
has  the  literature  of  Germany  been  without  a  wholesome  influ- 
ence on  our  own  ;  as  it  has  purified  it  from  French  fripperv,  and 
tended  much  to  recall,  if  it  has  not  inspired,  its  vigour — tor  un- 
questionably the  genius  of  German  literature  is  far  more  genuine 
and  healthy  than  that  of  France  ever  was.  All  these  considera* 
tions  have  justly  brought  the  language  within  the  ordinary  range 
of  education,  and  have  made  it  the  worthy  subject  of  research 
and  study  among  men  of  letters.  For  ourselves,  we  most  cheer- 
fully render  it  our  humble  tribute  of  gratitude  and  admiration. 

But  when,  not  satisfied  with  this,  the  ardent  apostle  of  Ger- 
man literature  will  insist  on  engrafting  it  on  our  own,  and  with  its 
idioms,  its  peculiarities  of  thought,  we  not  only  demur  but  recal- 
citrate. Ue  forgets  that  the  literature  of  a  country  is  always  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  people  who  speak  its  language,  and  that 
it  is  not  only  better  unaerstood,  but  often  differently  understood 
by  those  for  whom  it  is  written  than  by  foreigners.  The  high- 
flown  epithets  of  oriental  conversation  sound  extravagant  and 
ridiculous  in  our  ears ;  vet  they  have  no  such  effect  on  the  mind 
of  the  native,  because  they  really  do  not  import  the  literal  idea 
they  express.  Now,  rightly  to  understand  tne  full  meaning  and 
eBSeci  of  German  literature,  it  is  necessary  to  be  imbued,  to  a 
certain  extent,  with  the  national  character  of  the  countiy,  for 
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that  which  may  be  truly  forcible,  touching,  witty,  to  German  ears, 
may  be  weak,  laughable,  or  dull  in  those  of  England. 

As  an  illustration,  we  take  an  example  which  has  often  struck 
OS.  There  is  a  marked  distinction  between  the  British  and  the 
German  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  The  German  student  will  ex- 
pire with  diversion  over  what  we  should  consider  the  most  miser- 
able conceits,  ^ndijeux  de  mots  of  the  most  stupid  andiar-fetched 
description.  We  never  read  or  heard  a  really  witty  saying  of  a 
German,  and  a  Joe  Miller  in  that  lan£ruage  would,  to  our  humble 
sense,  be  an  emporium  of  dulness.  i  et,  to  the  German  mind, 
it  would  be  quite  as  funny,  as  if  it  affected  us  with  laughter,  and 
not  with  sleep.  Now,  Mr.  Carlyle,  who,  as  we  formerly  said, 
has  a  good  manly  vein  of  British  humour,  and  can  say  a  smart 
thing  very  well  if  he  chooses,  condescends  to  stuff  his  writings 
fall  of  those  German  conceits  which  no  English  reader  can  re- 
gard with  anything  but  contempt.  For  instance,  here  is  a  truly 
German  witticism : — 

"  The  apotheosis  of  Beau  Brummcl  has  marred  many  a  pretty  youth ; 
landed  him  not  at  any  goal  where  oak  garlands,  earned  by  faithful 
labour,  carry  men  to  the  immortal  gods ;  but,  by  a  fatal  inversion,  at 
the  King's  Bench  gml^^  &c. 

The  most  wretched  punster  labouring  through  a  dinner  party, 
never  said  anything  more  stupid.  Again,  in  another  of  his 
essays,  he  speaks  of  the  time  when  kenning  and  can-4ng  were 
the  same ;  the  precise  meaning  of  which  good  saying  we  have 
never  been  able  to  discover.  Then,  if  he  once  gets  hold  of  one 
of  these  commonplace  mots,  he  never  gives  it  rest.  On  Thurtell's 
trial,  one  of  the  witnesses  said  that  ne  considered  him  respect- 
able because  he  kept  a  gig ;  and  accordingly  mankind  has  been 
divided  into  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  gigmen ;  a  thing  pardon- 
able enough  to  say  once ;  but  not  very  brilliant,  even  when  first 
produced.  Now,  Carlyle  drives  this  gig  through  all  his  writings ; 
it  is  always  certain  to  turn  suddenly  on  us,  round  some  unexpected 
comer.  To  enumerate  the  different  occasions  on  which  he  dresses 
up  the  stale  conceit  would  be  impossible ;  we  counted  it  six  seve- 
ral times  in  one  of  his  little  volumes  of  essays ;  and  so  firmly  were 
we  satisfied  that  it  was  too  vivid  and  fresh  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  mind 
to  be  allowed  to  escape,  that  we  were  on  the  look-out,  when  turn- 
ing over  the  leaves  of  "  Oliver  Cromwell,'*  watching  for  the  well- 
known  vehicle.  Nor  were  we  mistaken.  On  it  came,  like  a 
phantom  chariot,  before  we  had  travelled  through  eighty  pages, 
with  no  less  an  occupant  than  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  of  whom  he 
says,  that  she  had  come  "  riding  in  such  a  gig  of  respectability  as 
never  was  ?een  since  PJtaetorCs  sun-chariot  took  the  road^ — no 
honest  English  soul  would  have  anything  to  do  with  her.**' — 
(Int.  p.  73.) 
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N0W9  these  specim^is  illustrate,  on  a  small  scale,  the  general 
error  into  which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  fallen.  The  goal  and  the  gaol — 
kenning  and  canring^  and  the  gig  of  respectability  itself  may  have 
in  them  qualities  well  suited  to  delight  and  exhilarate  the  German 
mind ;  but  they  are  not  suited  for  our  latitude  or  temperament^ 
and  produce  no  effect  on  us,  but  weariness  or  disgust.  To  a  far 
greater  degree  does  this  operate  in  the  general  tone  of  sentiment, 
or  rather  sentimental  expression,  which  runs  through  Mr.Carlyle's 
works.  The  Germans  are  a  peculiar  people,  in  the  turn  and  cast  of 
their  thoughts.  They  are  gentle,  dreamy,  and  transcendental,  fond 
of  minute  distinctions  and  abstruse  abstractions,  and  it  is  the  habit 
of  their  mind  to  conceive  of  them,  and  apprehend  them  easily  and 
readily.  Thus  it  is  delight  and  not  labour  to  them  to  followthrough 
their  peculiarities  of  style  the  true  meaning  and  intent  of  their 
authors,  which  is  not  obscured  but  lightened  by  the  figures  and  ideal 
personages  and  entities  which  start  up  to  illustrate  it.  But  the 
genius  of  the  English  mind  is  more  simple,  and,  as  we  think  it, 
more  solid  and  real.  With  the  world  of  metaphysical  subtleties 
in  which  the  German  delights  to  dwell,  our  countrymen  have  little 
sympathy ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  unrequiting  toil  to  the  English 
reader  to  spell  through  these  long  paragraphs,  disjointed  images, 
abrupt  apostrophes,  little  words  witn  large  letters,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  German  armoury.  The  incongruity  is  just  as  great  as  if 
a  man  were  gravely  to  sit  down  at  an  English  dinner-table,  and 
to  converse  in  the  precise  phrases,  duly  rendered  into  English, 
of  a  Chinese  mandarin. 

.  Herein,  then,  do  we  think  lies  the  essential  faultiness,  the  error 
in  philosophy,  as  well  as  in  taste,  of  the  writers  of  Germanized 
English.  They  forget  how  completely  the  peculiarities  and  modes  of 
national  literature  are  consonant  to  the  national  mind;  and  how  com- 
pletely they  may  be  dissonant  to  the  mind  of  another  nation.  This  is 
not  the  true  use  to  which  foreign  learning — the  knowledge  of  the 
literature  of  other  lands — should  be  turned.  What  a  chaos 
would  the  republic  of  letters  be, — ^what  a  Babel  of  unintelligible 
sounds,  if  each,  like  our  author,  were  to  speak  in  the  tongue  of 
the  other. — Germans  borrowing  the  idiom  of  the  French,  and 
France  arrajring  her  gay  and  sparkling  language  in  the  sombre 
dress  of  England  ?  What  a  contrast  do  our  truly  learned  authors 
present  to  this  affectation  of  a  foreign  dialect  I  Look  at  Gibbon 
— ^formal  rather,  and  florid  in  his  style — ^yet  he,  to  whom  the  re- 
sources of  all  ages  seemed  to  lie  open,  was  not  unambitious  of 
the  praise  of  a  great  master  in  English  composition..  Or  look  at 
Bolingbroke,  the  greatest  and  pm^est  writer,  perhaps,  by  whom 
the  language  was  ever  used ;  yet  a  man  whose  prodigious  memory 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  literature,  men  and  manners,  is, 
without  disparagement  far  above  any  to  which  Mr.  Carlyle  can 
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Eretend.  Bat  his  emdition  serves  not  to  corrupt  but  to  em- 
ellish  his  style.  He  infuses  not  the  outer  rind  but  the  inner 
f^irit  of  his  reading  into  his  works ;  and  is  all  the  more  thoroughly 
master  of  his  own  language^  that  he  is  so  conversant  with  those 
of  Europe  and  the  ancients.  While,  therefore^  we  think  like 
Englishmen,  let  our  authors  write  English.  Carlyle  himself 
places  Shakspeare  in  a  niche  somewhat  higher  than  Goethe. 
Yet  Shakspeare  wrote  his  own  vernacular  Englbh,  unwitting, 
probably,  of  the  existence  even  of  the  mighty  engine  whicn 
Goethe  afterwards  wielded.  But  what  would  Shakspeare  have 
been,  if  scorning  the  native  strength  and  melody  of  the  language 
which  he  had  heard  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon  from  his  yonw, 
he  had  wasted  his  strong  and  manly  powers  on  a  half-inteUigible 
jargon — a  hybrid  between  England  and  the  Continent.  Nay, 
would  Goethe  himself,  or  anv  great  man,  however  enthusiastic 
his  admiration  for  a  foreign  language,  ever  debase  his  genius  to 
such  mongrel  composition  as  is  the  delight  and  disgrace  of  Mr. 
Carlyle  I  In  his  case  the  offence  is  all  the  worse,  that  his  mind 
is  not  by  nature  cast  in  a  German  mould ;  he  has  much  more 
of  Saxon  rough  simplicity  than  of  German  sentiment  about  him ; 
he  thinks  closely,  reasons  logically,  and  can  write  nervously — 
hates  pretence,  and  loves  to  strip  the  mask  from  delusion  and 
hypocrisy.  If  he  would  only  discard  the  vanity  of  writing  like  a 
German,  he  might  write  better  than  most  Englishmen. 

In  expressing  our  opinion  thus  plainly  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  style, 
we  must  not  be  imderstood  to  be  msensible  to  its  merits,  or  to 
undervalue  the  qualities  for  effect,  which  it  undoubtedly  possesses. 
But  we  do  not  think  it  at  all  incumbent  on  us  to  pronounce 
imy  eulogium  on  it,  even  where  it  might  seem  to  deserve  it, 
and  that  for  two  very  suflBcient  reasons.  First,  because  it  is 
radically  false  in  taste,  and  vicious  in  system,  and  we  could  no 
more  conscientiously  hold  it  up  to  admiration  for  its  partial 
merits,  than  a  judge,  in  passing  sentence,  would  praise  a 
highwayman  for  his  bravery  or  honour.  By  giving  it  the 
sanction  of  his  high  name  and  imdoubted  genius,  he  has  led 
away  many  from  the  ^^  well  of  English  imdeiiled"  in  search 
of  what  they  are  induced  to  believe  a  more  elevated  and  ex- 
pressive style.  And  secondly,  because  we  fear  he  is  becoming 
more  and  more  hardened  in  his  offences.  Some  of  his  works  show 
him  capable  of  better  things.  But  his  last  publication  on  Crom- 
well, is  so  utterly  and  scandalously  vicious,  as  entirely  to  overset 
any  relentings  of  nature  towards  him.  We  had  fondly  hoped 
that  ^^  aiblins,''*  ^^  he  wad  tak  a  thocht  aud  mend."  But  alas  I  wnat 
can  be  expected  or  hoped  from  him,  who  ends  his  book^  on  so 
great  a  theme,  thus — 

**  The  g^os  of  England  no  longer  soars  sunward,  wwld-defiant, 
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Kke  an  eagle  tiirongh  the  storms,  *  renewing  her  mighty  youth,'  as 
John  JMBlton  saw  her  do ;  the  genius  of  England,  much  liker  a  greedy 
ostrich  intent  on  provender,  and  a  whole  skin  mainly,  stands  with  its 
other  extremity  sunward,  with  its  ostrich-head  stuck  into  the  readiest 
bush  of  old  church-tippets,  king-cloaks,  or  what  other  *  sheltering  fal- 
lacy' there  may  be,  and  so  awaits  the  issue.  The  issue  has  been  slow, 
but  it  is  now  seen  to  have  been  inevitable.  No  ostrich,  intent  on  gross 
terrene  provender,  and  sticking,  its  head  into  fallacies,  but  will  be 
awakened  one  day  in  a  terrible  a-posteriori  manner,  if  not  otherwise. 
Awake  before  it  come  to  that ;  gods  and  men  bid  us  awake,"  &c. ! 

The  case  is  hopeless.  He  is  a  beacon  to  be  placed  like  buoys 
upon  the  Goodwin  Sands ;  a  warning  to  all  who  navigate  these 
seas.  If  in  any  measure  we  may  have  assisted  to  prevent  future 
shipwrecks  on  the  same  shoals,  we  shall  consider  our  time  and 
indignation  not  thrown  away. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Carlyle*s  faults  of  manner.  We  said  there 
was  another  offence  chargeable  against  him,  and  that  not  of 
manner  merely,  but  of  substance  also.  This  is  a  more  serious 
subject^  and  one  to  be  more  gravely  treated ;  for  the  charge  we 
mean  to  bring  is  one  we  should  be  sorry  to  make  against  any 
one  on  slight  grounds,  and  vet  one  in  which  the  public  are  most 
especially  concerned.  It  is  to  the  religious  tendency  of  his 
writings  that  we  allude. 

No  man,  we  believe,  would  recoil  with  more  unfeigned  horror 
from  the  charge  of  want  of,  or  hostility  to,  religion,  than  Mr. 
Carlyle  himself.  In  some  respects  justly.  He  is  a  man  subject 
by  nature  to  a  strong  access  or  impulse  of  the  religious  feehng. 
Phrenologists  would  say  that  veneration,  or  adoration,  was  strongly- 
developed  in  his  character.  Few  writers  evince  more  strongly 
the  innuence  of  the  natural  religious  emotions ;  and  it  is  a  subject 
on  which  he  rather  has  pleasure  in  dwelling  and  expatiating. 
Not  only  so,  but  these  emotions  themselves  have  so  strong  a 
tendency,  at  times,  in  the  right  direction,  that  it  is  not  without 
repugnance  that  we  bring  ourselves  to  speak  as  strongly  on  the 
subject  as  it  clearly  calls  ror.  For  instance,  the  following  passage 
from  his  Essays,  goes  at  once  home  to  our  sympathies :  ^ 

"  Honour  to  all  the  brave  and  true ;  everlasting  honour  to  brave 
old  Knox,  one  of  the  truest  of  the  true !  That,  ia  the  moment  while 
he  and  his  cause,  amid  civil  broils,  in  convulsion  and  confusion,  were 
still  but  struggling  for  life,  he  sent  the  schoolmaster  forth  to  all  cor- 
ners, and  said,  ^  let  the  people  be  taught ;'  this  is  but  one,  and  indeed 
an  inevitable  and  comparatively  inconsiderable  item  in  his  great  mes- 
sage to  men.  His  message,  in  its  true  compass,  was,  *  let  men  know 
that  they  are  men,  created  by  Grod,  responsible  to  6od ;  who  work  in 
any  meanest  mommt  of  time  w^al;  will  lost  Uuxmgh  eternity.'    It  is 
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verily  a  great  message.  Not  ploughing  and  hammering  machines, 
not  patent  digesters  (never  so  ornamental)  to  digest  the  produce  of 
these  ;  no,  in  nowise  bom  slaves,  neither  of  their  fellow-men,  nor  of 
their  own  appetites :  but  men  I  This  great  message  £jiox  did  deliver, 
with  a  man's  voice  and  strength,  and  found  a  people  to  believe  him." 
— Eamysj  vol.  v.  p.  255. 

Now,  this,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  heartfelt  and  earnest.  Still 
more,  in  his  "  Sketches  of  Knox  and  Luther,  in  his  Hero- 
Worship,"  and  in  "  The  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Cromwell," 
does  the  same  spirit  break  out  and  expand ;  indeed,  to  such  a 
degree  does  he  seem  to  enter  into  the  great  religious  movements 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  so  thoroughly  to 
appreciate  the  power  of  godliness  as  a  real,  active,  inducin^^ 
engrossing  element  of  conduct,  that  our  foregone  conclusion 
stood  half-disarmed ;  and  we  inwardly  thought,  as  well  as  hoped, 
that  our  criticism  concerned  his  writings  more  than  their  auuior. 

Still,  we  should  be  eminently  wanting  in  our  duty,  were  we  to 
omit,  in  this  estimate  of  his  merits  as  a  public  instructor,  the 
religious  tendency  of  his  writings — the  more  especially  as  that  is 
a  character  which  he  chiefly  aftects.  It  is  much  his  habit  and 
mood  to  preach,  ex  cathedra^  on  the  highest  and  most  sacred  des- 
tinies of  man.  There  is  no  exercitation  he  so  much  loves  as  to 
penetrate,  or  try  to  penetrate,  the  recesses  of  man's  desires,  affec- 
tions, and  pursuits ;  and  he  sneers  at  their  emptiness  or  falseness, 
and  declaims  against  their  errors,  with  the  authority  and  air  of 
an  acknowledged  monitor.  Shall  we  not,  then,  inquire  if  the 
oracle  be  well  inspired  ? 

To  speak  honestly,  Carlyle  would  be  a  far  less  dangerous  writer 
to  the  cause  of  religion,  if  he  omitted  the  subject  altogether. 
The  sneers  of  an  acknowledged  sceptic  carry  their  own  antidote 
along  with  them^-the  rattle  of  the  snake  forewarns  us  of  his 
fang.  One  may  read  with  comparative  impunity  the  laboured 
incredulity  of  Gibbon ;  for  the  "  believe  nothing"  principle  of  the 
author  betrays  itself  throughout.  But  not  so  with  Carlyle, 
His  religious  emotions  not  only  play  round  the  head,  but  would 
seem,  at  least,  to  warm  his  heart.  He  stirs  up,  with  much 
warmth  and  glowing  honesty,  the  devotional  affection  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader ;  and  then,  after  all,  when  he  has  shown,  in 
his  own  way,  that  all  is  vanity,  and  derided,  with  quiet  sneer,  the 
ambition,  money-making,  and  gig-respectability,  of  the  world — 
what,  after  all,  is  his  clbief  end  of  man  ?  what  the  object  with 
which  he  would  fill  the  void,  aching,  restless  heart?  Why, 
nothing  better  than  a  sort  of  intellectual  pantheism.  No  higher- 
scarce,  indeed,  so  high,  as  the  ancients  reached;  below  the 
immortal  musings  of  Cicero,  or  the  choral  inspirations  of  Greek 
tragedy.     His  religion  is  truly  a  man  worship — a  homage  ren- 
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dered  to  the  godlike  principles  of  our  nature ;  and  with  him  the 
power  by  which  a  strong  mind  ascends  over  liie  weak,  is  in  that 
man  the  power  of  a  god.  Hence  his  hero-worship^  an  enthusiasm 
extravagantly  and  profanely  exalted  into  a  system  and  a  creed, 
in  whicn  end  all  nis  speculations  on  man's  destiny — all  his 
admonitions^ — all  his  ironical  warnings.  Let  him  speak  for  himself. 

"  There  is  mach  lying  yet  undeveloped  in  the  love  of  Boswell  for 
Johnson, — a  cheering  proof,  in  a  time  which  else  utteriy  wanted,  and 
still  wants  such,  that  living  wisdom  is  quite  infinitely  precious  to  man 
— is  the  symbol  of  the  godlike  to  him,  which  even  weak  eyes  may 
discern  ;  that  loyalty,  discipleship,  all  that  was  ever  meant  by  hero- 
worship,  lives  perennially  in  the  human  bosom,  and  waits,  even  in 
these  dead  days,  only  for  occasions  to  unfold  it,  and  inspire  all  men 
with  it,  and  again  make  the  world  alive. 

^'  Veneration  of  great  men  is  perennial  in  the  nature  of  man ;  this, 
in  all  times,  especially  in  these,  is  one  of  the  blessedest  facts  predicable 
of  him.  In  aU  times,  even  in  these  seemingly  so  disobedient  times, 
it  remains  a  blessed  fact,  so  cunningly  has  nature  ordered  it,  that 
whatsoever  man  ought  to  obey^  he  cannot  hut  obey.  Show  the  dullest 
clodpole,  show  the  haughtiest  featherhead,  that  a  soul  higher  than  him- 
self is  actually  here ;  were  his  knees  stiffened  into  brass,  he  must  down 
and  worship.  So  it  has  been  written  ;  and  may  be  cited  and  repeated 
till  known  to  all.  Understand  it  well,  this  of  *  hero-worship'  was  the 
primary  creed,  and  has  intrinsically  been  the  secondary  and  tertiary, 
and  will  he  the  ultimate  and  final  creed  of  mankind ;  indestructible, 
changing  in  shape,  but  in  essence  unchangeable ;  whereon  politics^ 
religions^  loyalties^  and  all  highest  human  interests,  have  been,  and  can  be 
huUt,  as  on  a  rock  that  will  endure  while  man  endures.  Such  is  hero- 
worship— so  much  lies  in  that,  our  inborn,  sincere  love  of  great  men  I" 
— Essc^Sj  vol.  V.  p.  232. 

<^  Worship  of  a  hero  is  transcendent  admiration  of  a  great  man.  I 
say,  great  men  are  still  admirable ;  I  say,  there  is,  at  bottom,  nothing 
else  admirable  J'^ —On  Hero- Worship,  p.  17. 

"  We  all  love  great  men ;  love^  venerate,  and  bow  down  submissive 
before  great  men :  nay,  can  we  honestly  bow  down  to  any  thing  else  f 
—P.  23. 

'^  The  most  precious  gift  that  Heaven  can  give  to  the  earth,  a  man 
of  genius,  as  we  call  it — the  soul  of  a  man  actually  sent  down  from 
the  skies  with  a  god's  message  to  us."— P.  67. 

"  No  fact  that  ever  dwelt  honestly  as  true  in  the  heart  of  man,  but  was 
an  honest  insight  into  God's  truth  on  man's  part,  and  has  an  essential 
truth  in  it,  which  endures  through  all  changes,  an  everlasting  posses- 
sion for  us  alL"— P.  188. 

"  At  first  view,  it  might  seem  as  if  Protestantism  were  entirely 
destructive  to  this  that  we  call  hero-worship,  and  represent  as  the 
basis  of  aU  possible  good,  religious  or  social,  for  mankind.** — ^P.  194. 

These  scattered  sentences  indicate  the  general  opinion  incul- 
cated by  him  on  this  head. 
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We  have  done  our  best,  in  our  study  of  our  author,  to  come 
at  the  precise  idea  involved  in  this  hero-^toorship  theory,  not,  we 
fairly  own,  with  very  satisfactory  success ;  for,  as  he  announces 
it,  we  doubt  if  it  be  very  susceptible  of  precision.  He  would 
probably  say,  that  the  true  knowledge  of  it  can  only  be  known 
to,  and  perceived  by,  the  refined  eye  that  can  gaze  like  the 
eagle's  on  the  unclouded  sun ;  and  that  we  ordinary  mortals 
pass  and  repass  daily  the  great  treasure  of  life,  without  having 
the  privilege  to  discern  it*  This,  and  much  rhapsody  of  the  same 
kino,  is  more  easily  said  than  reduced  within  the  just  limits  of 
sense  or  reason.  As  one  of  the  multitude — one  of  the  vast 
family  for  whom,  assuredly,  religion  was  intended — ^we  wish  to 
know  exactly  what  God,  or  what  worship  he  preaches ;  by  what 
course  of  logic  he,  professing  Christianity,  deduces  from  the  in- 
spired Word  the  doctrine  he  loves  to  propound,  by  so  strange  a 
name,  and  in  so  unaccustomed  a  dress. 

If  all  our  author  means  by  hero-worship— which  he  exalts,  in 
such  glowing  phrase,  as  the  prime  end  and  object  of  our  being — • 
were  merely  to  express,  in  rather  hyperbolic  phrase,  our  natural 
reverence  for  the  noble  and  the  good,  he  would,  after  all,  but 
grovel  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  and  see  no  farther,  and  feel 
no  surer,  with  all  his  imagined  light,  than  the  most  darkened 
of  Pagan  inquirers  after  truth.  For  if  man,  in  the  ruder  ages, 
deified  the  grosser  and  coarser  qualities,  and  worshipped  those 
who  excelled  in  them  as  gods,  it  needed  not  the  light  of  revelar 
tion,  or  any  addition  to  the  educated  sense,  to  perceive  the  folly 
and  absurdity  of  such  her(h<^lturey  nor  to  point  out,  more  or  less 
dimly,  the  diviner  spark  which  resided  within  the  corrupted  day. 
The  ancient  philosophers  could  discern  and  reverence  those 
purer  aspirations  of  tne  soul,  and  recognize  them  also  as  emana- 
tions firom  a  heavenly  source.  So  that,  if  this  be  all  that  is  im- 
plied in  Mr.  Carlyle's  religion,  it  may  be  sufiiciently  true  as  far 
as  it  goes,  but  it  did  not  require  so  many  emphatic  words  to 
announce  it  to  the  world.  But  this  is  far  short  of  our  author^s 
idea.  He  means  to  tell  us,  if  we  rightly  understand  his  language, 
that  not  only  are  there  qualities  in  man  which  are  venerable  or 
admirable  in  themselves,  but  that  these  qualities  in  the  man  are 
worthy  objects  of  adoration,  and  that  the  man  himself  is  so,  in 
respect  of  the  quality  residing  within  him ;  not  that  his  wordiip 
is  tne  vulgar  one  of  setting  up  idols  in  a  temple,  and  offering 
vain  oblations,  but  he  thinks  that  the  religious  principle  in  man 
finds  fitting  and  sufficient  exercise  and  nxlfilment  in  the  con- 
templation of  what  is  great  and  magnificent  in  his  fellow-man. 
The  God  whom  he  would  adore  is  the  abstract  sense  or  imper- 
sonation of  such  qualities ;  and  the  homage  f)aid  by  the  weaker 
to  the  stronger  mmd,  is  essentially,  as  he  thinks,  the  religious 
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obedience  of  the  sotil.  In  Christianity  he  sees  nothing  but  a 
perfect  model  of  the  man  worthy  of  adoration ;  and  he  divides 
his  homage  among  all  in  whom  the  adorable  quality  may  seem 
to  reside. 

To  say  nothing  for  the  moment  of  higher  views,  this  new 
Pantheon  is  truly  one  at  which  the  heathen  philosophers  would 
have  looked  with  contempt.  They  saw  what  was  noble  in  man ; 
but  th^  saw  also  how  man  had  debased,  degraded,  quenched  it. 
So  far  m)m  seeing,  as  our  author  says,  that  ^^  Nature  had  so  willed 
it,  that  whatever  man  ought  to  obey,  man  must  obey,"  they  saw 
the  very  reverse — ^that  the  law  which  they  could  not  but  rever- 
ence,  they  could  not  obey ;  that  the  diviner  spirit  within  them 
kq>t  up  an  xmequal  warfare  with  the  affections  and  corruptions 
of  the  flesh.  "  Video  nieliora  proboque^  deteriora  sequor/*  was 
the  true  and  just  language  of  the  ancient  philosophy  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  This  did  not,  and  could  not,  lead  them  to  man  or 
hero-worship ;  on  the  contrary,  it  led  them  to  reject,  as  empty 
fables,  the  established  congregation  of  divinities ;  for  they  were 
keenly  alive  to  the  contrafiction  of  giving  homage  or  obedience 
of  soul  to  imperfection"  or  impurity.  "  What,  tnen,"  was  the 
natural  inquiry,  "  are  there  no  godsf"  "  Plerique  deos  esse 
dixeruntj — ^ubitare  se  Protagoras :  nullos  esse  omnino  Diagoras 
Melius  et  Theodoras  Cyrenaicus  putaverunt — (Cic.  de.  Nat.  Deor. 
1.)  Then,  darkly  resolving  the  existence  of  a  Deity  and  a  future 
state,  from  the  imperfection  of  our  nature  and  the  inequality  of 
our  condition,  the  Platonist  goes  on  to  search  out  the  attributes 
of  the  one,  and  the  nature  and  requisites  of  the  other,  until  his 
stream  of  thought  is  absorbed  in  the  sands  of  bewilderment,  and 
he  "  finds  no  end,  in  devious  mazes  lost.'* 

But  with  what  scorn  would  such  a  sage  have  heard  our  author 
propound,  that  the  power  of  one  man's  mind  over  another^s  was 
that  of  a  divinity — ^a  hero — ^to  be  worshipped  1 — ^when  he  saw, 
in  the  world  aroimd,  how  the  recklessness  of  the  strong  mind 
daily  triumphed  over  the  uneasy  conscience  of  the  weak — and 
still  more,  now  the  fierce  contending  passions  hourly  trampled 
down  the  inefiectnal  pleading  of  conscience  within  the  soul, 
making  the  ascendency  of  the  mind  of  man  over  his  fellows 
more  uiat  of  a  demon  than  of  a  god ;  and  even,  where  the  purer 
sense  had  acquired  a  purer  sway,  how  uncertain,  how  wavering, 
how  corrupt,  how  ungodlike,  how  insufficient  for  that  heavenfy 
light,  by  tne  undying  and  unobscured  refulgence  of  which  even 
the  unralightened  soul  feels  that  its  pathway  should  be  guided  ! 

Were  we  therefore  to  take  this  hero-worship  to  task  on  no 
higher  grounds,  we  think  it  ofiensive  to  natural,  as  well  as  ad- 
verse to  revealed  religion.  An  Augustus  sits  on  the  world's 
throne^  and  poets  sing  the  advent  of  Satumian  days,  and  paint 
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him  qnaiBng  nectar  with'  ptirple-Hps  among  the  gods ;  while  all 
the  wnile  the  object  of  their  flattery  is  stained  by  every  crime 
that  can  degrade  man  below  the  brutes.  The  people  shont  at 
the  inauguration  of  Herod,  and  the  worms  seize  their  newly 
proclaimed  god,  ere  their  plaudits  have  died  upon  his  ear.  Were 
it  not  even  better,  one  might  think,  to  bestow  man^s  reverence 
on  some  consecrated  image,  that  might  at  least  body  forth  and 
enshadow  the  qualities  to  which  the  devout  mind  turns  with  ado- 
ration, than  to  cast  it  away  on  the  degraded  and  sin-defaced 
image  of  our  Maker,  which  in  spirit  and  in  body  attests  how  far 
it  has  fallen  short  of  divinity  ? 

It  may  be  said  we  take  this  too  literally.     It  is  not  the  hero 

Sroperly  who  is  to  be  worshipped,  but  the  heroic  principle — the 
ivinity  within  the  man.  But,  alas,  what  is  the  heroic  principle, 
and  where  does  it  reside?  A  vivid  fancy  will  invest  a  conqueror 
with  all  the  attributes  of  generosity,  courage,  clemency,  and  the 
far-seeing  eye  of  government,  and  year  after  year  may  have  fixed 
its  admiration  on  this  exalted  subject  of  idolatry,  when  a  trifle,  light 
as  aif,  may  tumble  this  hero-god  from  his  pedestal,  and  reduce 
him  to  a  mere  earthly  mortal.  No  man,  it  is  said,  is  a  hero  to 
his  valet — a  true  saying,  which  Mr.  Carlyle  may  well  take  note 
of.  **  No,"  he  says,  "  the  valet  does  not  Know  the  hero  when  he 
sees  him."  Not  so.  The  valet  sees  him  to  be  no  hero.  The 
proverb  is  eminently  expressive  of  the  frailty,  and  weakness,  and 
mconsistency  of  humanity,  whichan  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
best  and  greatest  is  sure  to  expose.  The  man  is  a  hero  to  the 
world,  who  only  see  him  on  his  pedestal,  in  his  robes  of  state,  but 
the  close  observer  discerns  all  the  failings  of  a  common  nature — 

" -'tis  true,  this  god  did  shake : 

...... 

Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Bomans 
Mark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books, 
Alas !  it  cried,  give  me  some  drinkj  Titinius^ 
As  a  sick  girl," 

As  a  mere  enthusiasm,  we  think  all  this  speculation  false ;  but 
its  direct  tendency  as  a  practical  system  of  belief  is  very  danger- 
ous. The  mischief  is  not  so  much  that  our  author  exalts  the 
admiration  of  heroes  to  the  rank  of  religion,  as  that  he  brings 
religion  down  to  nothing  but  the  worship  of  man,  or  of  God  as 
displayed  in  man.  He  very  careftdly  avoids,  in  his  work  on  Hero- 
Worship,  saying  a  syllable  offensive  on  the  subject  of  Christian- 
ity ;  but  it  would  be  a  very  easy  task  to  demonstrate  from  his 
opinions  that  all  religions  are  alike  true,  and  that  the  true  reli- 
gion is  simjJy  the  aggregate  of  all.  Whatever  a  man  thinks 
honestly — is  God's  revealed  will  in  him — Odin — Mahomet — are  as 
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much  Grod's  messengers — proclaimers  of  truth — ^as  Isaiah  or  John 
the  Baptist — ^nay,  as  our  Saviour  himself.  Not  in  the  same  de- 
gree, he  admits,  but  of  the  same  kind — an  emanation  from  the 
same  holiness.  But,  dress  it  in  what  vividness  and  kindliness 
of  language  he  will,  what  a  false  and  unstable  position.  What 
a  man  thinks  honestly  I — ^Why,  Paul  of  Tarsus,  yet  breath- 
ing out  threatenings  and  slaughter,  thought  he  did  God  good 
service — ^thought  it  as  honesfly — ^with  as  much  hero-sincerity 
as  ever  Luther  or  Knox  battled  for  the  truth.  And  Mr.  Carlyle, 
speaking  correctly  and  devoutly  of  religion,  would  have  us  to  hold 
that  the  persecution,  as  much  as  the  preaching,  was  a  light  sent 
from  heaven.  If  sincerity,  that  is,  the  simple  belief  in  its  truth,  be 
all  that  is  required  to  make  any  religion  true,  then  truly  never 
was  religion  raise.  Mormonism  in  the  West,  Buddhism  in  the 
East,  the  human  sacrifices  of  the  Druids,  the  Suttee  and  the  car 
of  Juggernaut,  were  just,  true,  heroic  inspirations  from  the  great 
Author  of  good.  Take  for  instance  the  example  of  Mahomet. 
Carlyle  says  he  was  a  true  prophet-  He  will  not  be  convinced 
that  so  many  millions  for  so  many  centuries,  have  believed 
a  lie ;  and  one  is  beginning  to  think  that  our  author  is  truly  a 
victim  to  Mahometan  delusion.  No  such  thing*  His  sketch  of 
Mahomet  is  very  vigorous,  and,  as  we  think,  in  great  measiu'e 
just.  He  regards  him  as  an  honest,  earnest  man  in  the  main,  sub- 
ject to  some  delusions,  but  preaching  down  idolatry,  and  setting 
up  the  one  God,  in  short  establishing  a  sort  of  pseudo-Christian- 
ity. Before  he  is  done  with  him,  we  find  him  exclaiming — 
**  Alas,  poor  Mahomet,  all  that  he  was  conscious  of  was  a  mere 
error,  a  ftitility  and  triviality,  as  indeed  such  error  is  !"  Yet  this 
is  his  true  prophet — ^his  hero — ^to  be  worshipped  1  So  that  his 
conception  of  a  true  prophet  is,  after  all,  nothing  but  an  able, 
earnest  man,  working  out  with  honest  sincerity,  though  with  many 
errors,  fritilities,  and  trivialities,  what  he  believes  to  be  true.  He 
admits  that  the  Koran,  in  so  far  as  not  a  transcript  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, is  a  falsehood, — ^that  it  is  no  inspiration  of  God,  as  Mahomet 
said  it  was,  but  a  very  dull,  stupid,  human  book.  Yet  it  seems  no 
objection  to  his  hero-God  that  he  promulgated  a  lie ;  nor  any 
calamity,  or  of  any  dangerous  issue  to  the  multitude  of  his  fol- 
lowers, that  they  luave  for  centuries  believed  a  lie.  It  was  preach- 
ed and  believed  in  sincerity,  and,  according  to  his  creed,  no  more 
cai^be  required. 

It  really  needs  no  words  to  show  any  truly  religious  man 
how  destructive  all  these  vain  philosoj^hizings  are  to  Evangelical 
reality — ^to  the  doctrine  of  the  corruption  of  our  nature — ^the  re- 
newed of  the  heart  by  grace — the  redemption  of  our  fallen  race 
by  the  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  justification  through  faith.  By  our 
author's  theory  there  is  no  reality  in  them  but  the  earnestness 
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with  which  they  are  believed,  and  other  doctrines,  held  as 
honestly,  are  just  as  true  as  they. 

We  have  no  leisure  to  pursue  this  farther,  but  we  thought  that 
we  could  not,  in  any  fidelity,  pass  by  in  our  notice  of  our  author 
this  delusive  tendency  of  his  writings,  which  is  rendered  doubly 
dangerous  by  the  great  amount  of  truth  with  which  it  is  illus- 
trated, and  the  glowing  kindliness  and  social  warmth  with  which 
it  is  expounded  by  him.  We  do  not  think  Mr.  Carlyle  had  any 
thought  of  undermining  religion;  but  quite  the  reverse.  He 
has,  however,  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  out  of  his  depth  by  a 
mere  German  fantasy — an  exhalation  firom  the  fens  of  neology, 
which  has  led  him  much  farther  than  he  himself  is  aware.  The 
school  of  Goethe  is  a  very  bad  theological  institute — ^we  know 
none  worse ;  for  with  a  certain  show  of  belief,  it  truly  abrogates 
Christianity  altogether,  and  Mr.  Carlyle  has  a  harder  task  than 
he  can  perform  to  keep  his  transcenaental  theory  in  any  unison 
with  his  manifest  personal  impressions. 

On  a  lower  stage,  and  in  a  less  ambitious  mood,  his  analysis 
of  the  love  of  heroes  has  much  that  is  natural,  beautiful,  and 
true;  and  we  own  that  we  never  read  a  book  with  more  in- 
terest than  his  six  Lectures  on  Hero-worship,  or  found  more  in 
a  book  worth  reading.  The  sketches  of  Mahomet,  Dante,  and 
Luther,  are  very  masterly,  and  if  only  divorced  from  his  theory, 
which  adds  nothing  to  the  ornament,  and  only  detracts  from  the 
moral,  they  deserve  to  rank  very  high  in  tone,  expression,  and 
execution. 

Having  now  relieved  ourselves  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  great  cardinal 
sins,  of  manner  and  substance,  we  have  no  intention  of  parting 
with  him  in  ill  humour.  He  is  no  common  writer,  in  merit  or 
in  influence,  or  we  should  not  have  thought  his  offences  so  im- 
portant to  the  public.  In  discharmng  our  duty  of  censure,  we 
feel  as  one  might  do  who  has  told  nis  friend  some  disagreeable 
truth  long  withheld,  and  now  that  it  is  over,  we  cannot  pass  to  the 
review  of  Cromwell's  Letters,  without  a  parting  word  of  esteem 
and  admiration. 

Carlyle  has  fine,  manly,  poetic  spirit.  When  he  writes  simply, 
his  words  breathe  poetry,  and  even  in  his  most  overlaid  writing 
the  fine  imagination  will  burst  forth.  Take  for  instance  this 
passage  on  the  death  of  Goethe  : — 

'^  And  yet,  when  the  inanimate,  material  sun  has  sunk  and  difep* 
peered,  it  will  happen  that  we  stand  to  gaze  into  the  still  glowing  west, 
and  there  rise  great,  paJe,  motionless  clouds,  like  coulisses  or  curtains, 
to  close  the  flame-theatre  within ;  and  then,  in  that  death-pause  of  the 
day,  an  unspeakable  feeling  will  come  over  us ;  it  is  as  if  tiko  poor 
sounds  of  time,  those  hammerings  of  tired  labour  on  his  anvils,  those 
voices  of  simple  men  had  beccmie  awful  and  superaatural ;  as  if  in  lis* 
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tening,  we  could  hear  them  '  mingle  with  the  ever-pealing  tone  of  old 
eternity/  In  such  moments  the  secrets  of  life  lie  opener  to  us ;  mys- 
terious things  flit  over  the  soul ;  life  itself  seems  holier,  wonderfiil,  and 
fearfol.  How  much  more  when  our  sunset  was  of  a  living  sun,  and 
its  bright  countenance  and  shining  return  to  us,  not  on  the  morrow, 
but  *  no  more  again,  at  all,  for  ever.'" — Essaysy  vol.  iv.  p.  116. 

This  is  finely  conceived,  and  expressed  both  with  power  and 
music. 

We  might  easily  add  to  the  instances^  as,  indeed,  every  page 
of  his  writings  teems  with  them.  But  his  great — ^his  greatest 
praise — the  crowning  redeeming  point  of  his  writings  is  the  fear- 
less, kindly  honesty  which  pervades  all  his  works.  He  has  a 
warm  heart  to  his  fellow-men,  and  a  warm  wish  for  their  hap- 
piness ;  and  whether  the  object  be  always  discreetly  or  wisely 
pursued,  it  is  pursued  in  the  main  with  rervour  and  singleness. 
There  is  no  meanness  or  subserviency  about  himself,  and  no 
toleration  for  them  in  others ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  that  is 
truly  noble,  real,  and  majestic,  in  man's  affections  or  acts,  finds 
an  enthusiastic  welcome  m  his  pages.  There  is  a  glow  of  nealtli 
about  his  tone  of  reflection,  and  a  manliness  and  independent 
vigour  in  the  whole  cast  of  his  mind,  which  leave  behind  on  his 
reader  a  feeling  of  friendliness  and  respect  for  the  author,  and  a 
conviction  that  he  is  a  man  who  has  tne  courage  to  think  fear- 
lessly and  honestly,  and  w^ho  is  not  ashamed  of  his  thoughts. 

Of  his  works,  that  on  the  French  Revolution,  is  the  most  am- 
bitious, and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  and  the  best.  It  con- 
tains some  very  grapiiic  painting,  and,  in  conception  and  origi- 
nality, is  of  very  singular  merit.  But  we  are  compelled  to  pass 
over  this,  and  many  other  topics,  in  order  to  complete  the  task 
we  have  set  ourselves.  If  we  shall  appear,  in  this  general  ana- 
lysis of  our  author,  to  have  blamed  too  indiscriminately,  and 
praised  too  sparingly,  our  readers  may  rest  assured  that  we  have 
not  done  so  from  any  want  of  hearty  admiration  of  his  genius, 
but  fi-om  the  sense  that  the  faults  we  censure  are  all  the  more 
dangerous,  from  the  very  brilliancy  by  which  they  are  gilded  and 
adorned. 

And  now,  after  this  lengthened  preamble,  which  resembles  a 
long  avenue  to  an  inconsiderable  domain,  we  come  to  speak, 
more  shortly  and  cursorily  than  the  subject  deserves,  of  Mr. 
Carlyle's  last  publication — the  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Oliver 
Cromwell — a  very  curious,  able,  and  characteristic  work. 

Our  author  seems  to  have  had  floating  in  his  head,  and  not 
yet  to  have  discarded,  a  design  of  writmg  the  life  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  This,  however,  is  not  intended  as  a  biography,  but 
rather  as  prefatory  tb  an  undertaking  of  this  nature.  His  aesign 
is  simply  to  place  before  the  public,  in  as  pure  and  natural  a  dress 
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as  possible,  the  words,  written  and  spoken  by  CromwfeU,  as  far 
as  these  have  been  preserye  J — what  he  calls  the  "  authentic  ut- 
terances of  the  man  Oliver  himself."  These  Letters  and  Speeches, 
he  explains  that  he  has  gathered  from  far  and  near,  cleared  them 
&om  masses  of  superincumbent  rubbish,  and  professes  no  more, 
in  these  volumes,  than  to  have  set  before  the  reader  Cromwell's 
authentic  words,  with  only  as  much  of  annotation  as  might  be 
necessary  to  make  them  intelligible.  He  has  merely,  he  says, 
"  washed  them  into  legibility.  But  out  of  these  documents 
themselves,  and  his  running  commentary  on  them,  and  contempo- 
raneous events,  he  has  in  effect  woven  a  most  speaking  and  vivid 
history ;  a  narrative  that  transports  one  to  the  times  of  which  he 
writes,  and  makes  the  reader  dwell  familiarly  with  the  men  who 
played  their  part  upon  the  scene.  We  doubt  if  he  has  left  over 
tnuch  that  is  essential  or  interesting  in  his  hero,  for  a  more 
professed  biography. 

It  was  an  endeavour  of  our  author,  deserving  wettof  his  coun- 
try, and  most  opportunely  timed,  to  resuscitate  the  memory  of 
Our  great  commoner.  While  other  men  are  raising  from  their 
graves  the  skeletons  of  ancient  falsehood  and  error,  and  comuring 
up  the  shades  of  departed  delusions — in  these  days,  when  the  Re- 
formation is  again  stigmatized  as  a  crime,  and  Laud  is  canonized 
as  a  saint — ^it  was  fitting  and  timely  that  one  should  evoke  once 
more  the  mighty  spirit  of  the  Puritan,  before  whose  frown  they 
trembled  and  vanished.  Blind  Royalist  revenge  disturbed  the 
bones  of  the  regicide  in  their  quiet  grave,  and  scattered  them  all 
vainly  to  the  winds.  The  present  work  is  a  sort  of  retributive  mo- 
ral exhumation ;  an  attempt  to  dig  away  the  mass  of  prejudice, 
falsehood,  and  forgetftilness,  under  which  Cromwell's  memory  has 
for  two  centuries  been  buried,  and  to  embalm  it  to  all  posterity. 
The  conception,  at  least,  is  worthy  and  magnificent,  whatever 
praise  or  blame  the  execution  may  challenge. 

After  what  we  have  said  already,  we  cannot  trust  ourselves, 
and  it  is  needless,  to  speak  of  the  style,  language,  and  composition 
of  this  work.  It  is  a  caricature  of  the  author's  exaggerations ;  a 
mass  of  affectation,  bad  taste,  and  vulgarisms,  which  nave  stirred 
our  bile  to  such  a  degree  that  we  can  hardly  command  sufficient 
coolness  to  consider  the  substance  of  the  book  as  it  deserves. 
^'  Flunkeyism**— "  Torpedo  Dilettantism**—"  Hide-bound  Pe- 
dantry," and  such  un-English,  and  friditfiil  figures  of  speech 
dance  like  goblins  through  nis  pages.  He  tells  us  that  the  exe- 
cution of  Charles  the  First  "  did  in  effect  strike  a  damp  like  death 
ihrcyugh  the  heart  of  Flunkevism  universally  in  the  world-**  and 
in  another  passage,  of  the  Royalists  shedding  tears  enough  "  to 
salt  the  whole  herring  fishery T  Nor  is  he  contented  with  making 
ordinary  use  of  these  wretched  cant  words  and  phrases ;  but  he 
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repeats  them  over  and  over  a^ain,  as  if  they  rto  in  his  head  like 
the  fee  end  of  a  tune,  which  he  is  perpetually  humming  to 
himselS  There  is  hardly  a  sentence  of,  sunplv  written  English 
in  his  portion  of  these  twelve  hundred  pages  ot  print,  and  hardly 
one  which  does  not  inspire  any  reader  of  ordinary  taste  with  offence 
and  disgust.  We  shall  say  no  more  of  this,  although  our  words 
and  our  indignation  on  the  subject  are  far  from  being  exhausted. 
The  work  is,  farther,  replete  with  the  most  transparent  vanity. 
The  self-complacency  of  the  author  shines  out  conspicuous,  even 
under  the  sober  garment  of  truth  and  reality  which  he  nrofesses 
to  wear.  He  is  the  only  gifted  seer  of  the  age.  He  alone  can 
discern  the  hidden  meaning  of  past  heroisms,  to  which  an  age  of 
flunkeys  and  dilettantis  is  blind.  He  alone  can  conceive  the 
power  of  religious  truth,  as  a  real  life-giving  principle.  He,  in 
short,  has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  all  these  mysteries,  and  of 
his  good  condescension  he  communicates  what  pleases  him  to 
his  readers.  Then  all  prior  histories  and  historians  are  covered 
with  utter  contumely  and  contempt,  and  even  writers  of  the  days 
of  the  Commonwealth,  speaking  of  things  that  passed  under 
their  own  eye,  are  set  down  as  fabricators  or  blockheads,  if  their 
notions  of  met  differ  with  our  author^s.  The  biographers  of  Crom- 
well, or  historians  of  his  time,  with  the  exception  of  Forster  and 
Guizot,  whose  merits  are  scantily  acknowledged,  are  one  and 
all  disnussed,  some  as  lying  knaves,  others  as  somnolent  dreamers^ 
others  as  very  weak,  well-meaning,  helpless  men ;  none  being 
admitted  even  to  hold  their  poor  farthing  candles  to  light  our 
author  on  his  way.  He  speaks  of  "  Wooden  Ludlow," — "  dull,  fat 
Bulstrode," — "  Historical  John"  (Rushworth), — "  Pudding-head- 
ed Hodgson,"—"  Carrion  Heath,"—"  Dusky,  tough  St.  John."*' 
So  that  the  result  is,  that  there  are  no  voices  at  all  worth  listen- 
ing to  on  this  matter,  excepting  those  of  Oliver  himself,  and  of 
another  hero,  not  less  worshipped,  whom  we  need  not  name. 
Mr.  Marik  Noble,  who  wrote  a  life  of  Cromwell  in  1782,  is  a 
theme  of  constant  sneer  and  banter.  On  one  occasion,  when 
Mr.  Noble  hints  that  Cromwell  appears,  from  a  particular  docu- 
ment, to  be  "  far  gone  in  religious  enthusiasm ;"  Mr.  Carlyle 
makes  this  rather  unceremonious  retort  on  his  unconscious  oppo- 
nent,— 

"  Yes,  my  reverend  imbecile  friend,  he  is  clearly  one  of  those  sin^ 
gular  Christian  enthusiasts  who  believe  that  they  have  a  soul  to  be 
saved,  even  as  you  dOy  my  reverend  imbecile  frtendj  that  you  have  a  stomach 
to  be  satined;  and  who,  likeunse,  astonishing  to  say^  actual^  take  some 
trouble  ciovi  that.    Far  gone  indeed^  my  reverend  vmbedle  friend *^ !!! 

The  muse  of  history,  if  she  has  any  self-respect,  should  really 
look  after  this  most  unruly  votary. 

But  our  candour  compels  us  to  say,  notwithstanding  these 
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eeregious  defects^  this  is  a  very  notable  perftursiaiiee-^a  book 
01  a  high  clas8|  and  to  be  followed  by  great  results.  In  spite  of 
his  faults  of  style,  Mr.  Carlyle  has  a  singular  realizing  power ; 
a  pictorial  conception,  which  gives  to  his  descriptions  a  wonder- 
ful charm,  in  transporting  his  reader  to  the  scene  which  he  •  de- 
scribes. In  these  two  volumes,  we  live,  speak,  corre^nd  with 
Cromwell ;  wander  with  him  alone  the  slow  waters  of  the  Ouse, 
.contemplative,  deep,  and  troublea ;  follow  him,  an  anxious  in- 
quiring man,  to  the  confines  of  that  eddy  of  public  life  which  was 
never  to  release  him ;  sweep  along  with  him,  reflective,  resolute, 
collected,  in  his  wonderfiil  career  of  anus,  from  the  day  he  first 
drew  sword  for  his  country  at  Edgehill,  to  that  on  which  he 
returned  it,  at  Worcester,  in  crowning  victory  for  ever  to  its 
sheath.  Thence  we  pajss  to  the  uneasy  pillow  and  public  triumphs 
of  the  Protectorate,  even  to  that  scJitary  voice  of  prayer  wmch 
was  heard  amid  the  bowlings  oS  the  tempest,  on  the  very  eve  of 
bis  dissolution.  Throughout  all  we  have  the  very  man  in  bodily 
and  mental  presence  before  us — ^the  man,  the  hour,  and  the 
place, — so  that  when  we  close  the  volume  we  conceive  almost  as 
vividly  of  the  occurrences  it  speaks  of,  as  if  we  ourselves  had 
known  the  hero,  and  had  acted  on  the  eve]>-changing  stage  on 
which  he  played  his  eventful  part. 

This  admirable  talent,  which  would  give  life  and  truth-resem<- 
blanee  even  to  mere  fiction,  has  been  here  used  fay  Mr.  Carlyle 
for  a  worthy  object,  and  with  the  happiest  result,  namely,  to  paint 
a  faithful  picture  of  the  ^reat  man  of  those  times,  and  to  show 
us  in  what  were  truly  me  aspirations  which  filled,  and  the 
emotions  whic  hcommanded  his  mind,  and  impelled  him  to  deeds 
so  great  and  remarkable.  We  expect  a  loud  outcry  against 
our  author  from  some  quarters.  John  Milton,  while  he  annihi- 
lated the  literary  glory  of  Salmasius,  did  not  finally  lay  his 
spirit.  To  the  WOTsnippers  of  kingcraft  and  raiestcrafl— the  re- 
surrectionists of  exploded  heresies — this  booK  will  be  bitter  as 
wormwood.  They  will  not  endure  to  look  at  the  great  Puritan 
leader  who  overset  their  dynasty,  in  any  but  the  fanatico-hypo* 
critical  light  in  which  the  succeeding  Royalists  have  painted  him. 
The  attempt  to  represent  him  otherwise  will  undoubtedly  call 
down  mucn  of  the  old  Salmasian  indignation  on  Mr.  Carlyle's 
devoted  head.  But  he  can  afford  to  stand  the  shock  of  all  this 
noise  and  clamour,  which  will  but  break,  like  the  waves  of  ocean, 
against  the  indisputable  truth  and  fidelity  of  his  portrait.  He 
has  one  strong  guarantee  for  credit  with  his  readers,  that  in  giv- 
ing us  access  to  these  letters  and  speeches,  he  has  leid  open  to 
us  not  results  only,  but  the  means  of  arriving  at  them,  and  we 
may  judge  as  well  as  he  whether  his  inferencel)e  true.  On  our- 
selves the  effect  of  our  perusal  has  been  to  give  us,  if  not  a  new, 
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at  leait  a  far  more  consistent  view  of  the  character  of  that  re- 
markable mim,  and  we  shall  endeavour  in  the  space  which  re« 
iKiains^  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  general  sketch  of  the  more  pro- 
minent lineaments  of  this  truly  national  painting. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  character  of  Cromwell 
should  have  hitherto  met  with  very  partial  justice  in  history. 
For  the  twenty-eight  years  which  succeeded  his  death,  the  re- 
stored Stnarts  were  oi  course  flattered  by  having  re{»x>ach  and 
contumely  heaped  on  their  great  adversary.  They  could  not 
allow  even  his  worn  out  frame  to  rest  in  its  narrow  bed ;  and  it 
was  not  to  he  expected  that  his  character  would  be  dealt  with 
more  mercifully.  During  this  period,  most  of  his  contempora- 
ries, men  who  had  known  and  understood  him,  had  died  out, 
and  before  it  was  safe  to  write  honestly  of  him,  many  of  the 
materials  for  doing  so  were  lost.  How  ready  his  former  adu- 
lators were  to  forget  his  past  greatness,  and  worship  the  rising 
sun,  may  be  well  illustrated  by  the  first  volume  of  Dryden's 
Miscellaneous  Works,  in  which  his  "  Heroic  stanzas  on  the 
death  of  Oliver  Cromweiy  a  panegyric  of  ambitious  flight, 
stands  just  before  "  Astraea  Redux,  a  poem  on  the  restoration 
of  King  Charles  H."  Even  at  the  Revolution,  there  seemed 
a  tacit  consent  to  pass  his  memory  in  silence.  The  savour 
of  a  usurper  is  never  sweet  in  the  nostrils  of  sovereignty,  and 
the  staunchest  of  the  Puritans  could  not  forgive  the  arbitrary 
sway  of  the  Protectorate,  or  the  injuries  of  me  outraged  con- 
stitution. It  can  therefore  surprise  no  one  that  it  continued 
feshionable  rather  to  disparage  than  to  eulogise  the  character 
of  Cromwell.  Even  in  later  times,  when  the  wonderful  ge- 
nius of  the  man,  and  the  public  glories  of  his  government 
shone  too  brightly  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  for  nrejudice  to 
obscure,  an  impression  unfavourable  to  his  personal  reputation 
had  settled  down  on  the  minds  of  his  countrymen.  An  age  of 
cold  formality  and  open  scepticism  shuddered  with  well-bred 
horror  at  one  who  had  the  likeness  of  a  kingly  sceptre  in  one 
hand,  and  his  Bible  in  the  other — who  spoke  of  his  duty  to  God 
as  the  paramount  motive  of  public  conduct,  and  mingled  the 
language  of  State  with  that  of  Scripture.  The  speculation 
started  by  the  infidel  Hume,  whether  Cromwell  were  more 
fanatic  or  hypocrite — ^in  other  words,  more  fool  or  knave — came 
to  be  the  standard  criterion  of  his  character.  Fanatic  or  hypo- 
crite he  must  have  seemed  to  Hume,  in  whose  eyes  all  religion 
was  fanaticism  or  hypocriiy ;  and  so  he  was  written  down,  in  an 
age  partaking  too  much  of  the  spirit,  and  too  subservient  to  the 
influence  of  3ie  doctrines  of  the  French  Academy. 

This  work  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  has,  we  think,  once  for  all  fairly 
extinguished  this  theory.     Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his 
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claims  to  veneration  as  a  constitutional  leader  or  governor,  the 
man's  character,  shining  transparent  through  the  '*'  authentic  utr 
terances"  now  furnished  to  us,  can  no  longer  be  matter  of  doubt 
or  debate. 

These  letters,  then,  bear  strongly  marked  upon  them  the 
impress  of  complete  sincerity  from  nrst  to  last ;  and  unless  the 
profession  of  religion  be  in  it«elf  hypocrisy,  we  are  unable  to 
discover  any  hypocritical  tinge  throughout  any  part  of  the  cor-» 
respondence.  in  every  crisis — on  every  subject— in  public  dis- 
patches, and  in  his  most  confidential  letters — m  his  familiar  billets 
to  his  own  family,  as  well  as  in  his  letters  from  the  Protector^s 
throne  to  Blake  and  Mazarin,  the  strain  is  still  the  same--^his 
own  unworthiness — ^the  littleness  of  time — ^the  duty  of  doing  all 
for  God.  Here  we  have  public  and  private  documents — some 
meant  to  meet  the  public  eye — some  which  the  writer  nerrer 
thought  to  pass  beyond  the  hand  they  were  addressed  to.  Some 
written  while  as  yet  no  streak  of  dawning  greatness,  or  even 
opportunity,  could  be  descried  in  the  horizon — others  in  the 
meridian  of  his  triumphs.  We  are  satisfied — as  every  one  who 
reads  dispassionately  must  be — ^that  in  a  correspondence  spread 
over  a  whole  lifetime,  and  disclosing  the  secrets  of  the  man's 
inmost  heart,  such  coincidence  could  not  be  found  without  oom- 
plete  sincerity.  The  mask  must  at  one  time  or  odier  haive 
slipped  off  and  disclosed  the  real  features,  if  the  whole  life  were 
played  behind  it.  We  think  he  comes  out  in  his  correspondence 
free  from  all  suspicion  of  indirect  dealing  or  duplicity — without  a 
tint  of  vanity  or  vaingloriousness — but  a  deep-flowing,  resolute, 
thoughtful,  practical  vein  breathes  in  every  line.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  his  Parliamentary  eloquence,  this  certainly 
is  the  character  of  his  letters. 

What,  then,  was  Cromwell's  real  character  ?  A  very  simple 
and  intelligible  one,  as  we  think,  and  one  very  clearly  eluci- 
dated in  the  book  before  us.  From  his  early  youth,  he  was 
deeply  visited  by  a  sense  of  his  spiritual  dangers,  and  of  his 
responsibilities  to  God.  Bom  of  an  ancient  and  wealthy  family, 
(a  fact  which  Mr.  Carlyle  puts  beyond  dispute,)  and  recalled 
from  the  University,  by  the  early  death  of  his  father,  while  yet 
a  youth,  to  the  head  of  his  mother's  house,  he  had  remained,  from 
the  age  of  nineteen  until  past  forty  years  of  age,  before  a  trum- 
pet had  sounded  in  his  ear,  or  even  a  whisper  of  glory  had 
warmed  his  heart.  A  grave,  melancholy,  soul-disturbed  man, 
cultivating  his  native  acres  in  the  Fens  of  Huntingdon,  and  only 
bent  beyond,  on  securing  his  everlasting  peace — he  might,  but  for 
the  inevitable  call  of  the  times,  have  so  passed  away  his  days,  no 
man  imagining  he  was  aught  but  anxious,  honest,  and  fiery 
as  he  seemed,  and  all  ^'  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood."     When 
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as  member  for  his  native  borough,  he  found  himself  first  in-* 
vohed  in  the  public  crisis  (tf  1640,  the  motive  which  actu- 
ated him,  far  above  any  feeling  of  constitutional  liberty,  was 
zeal  for  the  truth  of  God,  and  for  the  acknowledgment  of 
evangelical  relieion,  and  he  showed  his  sincerity  no  less  than 
his  sagacity,  when,  in  order  to  oppose  the  high-blood  of  the 
cavaliers,  he  levied  his  Ironsides  DPom  God-fearing  men.  This 
one  feeling  —  this  engrossing  thought,  followed  him  through- 
out his  whole  career,  even  to  the  very  threshold  of  the  throne^ 
We  are  not  to  say,  that  in  a  course  so  eventful  and  so  tri- 
umphant, promptings  of  human  ambition,  and  visions  of  tem- 
poral glory,  found  no  place  in  his  hearty  or  failed  to  influence 
nis  conduct.  He  would  have,  had  more  than  human  self-com- 
mand if  be  had  been  deaf  entirely  to  the  voice  of  kingly  grandeur, 
bywMch  he  was  so  loudly  assailed;  but  it  is  fair  to  say,  that 
the  correspondence  now  before  us  discloses  little  of  such  weak- 
ness, and  represents  him  as  a  man  striving  with  great  singleness 
of  heart  for  the  e^ablishment  of  what  he  believed  to  be  a  govern- 
ment according  to  God's  will*  As  an  example  of  the  grounds 
from-  whicb  these  conclusions  are  d^ved^  we  shall  lay  b^re  our 
reaiders  one  or  two  extracts  irom  the  Liters  before  us,  written  at 
different  periods  in  his  career.  We  commence  with  the  first 
letter  of  Cromwell  which  is  preserved.  It  is  a  letter  written 
before  he  had  taken  any  part  whatever  in  public  life,  and  is  in 
feyour  of  a  lectureship  wnich  had  been  established  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood in  the  country.    It  speaks  sufficiently  for  itself. 

•**  To  my  very  loving  friend  Mr.  Storie,  at  the  Sign  of  the  Dog  in  the  Eoyal 
Exchange,  London :  Deliver  these. 

«  St.  Ives,  nth  January,  1635. 

*'  Mr.  Storee, — Amongst  the  catalogue  of  those  good  works  which 
your  fellow-citizens  and  our  countrymen  have  done,  this  will  not  be 
reckoned  for  the  least,  That  they  have  provided  for  the  feeding  of 
souls.  Building  of  hospitals  provides  for  men's  bodies ;  to  build  ma- 
terial temples  is  judged  a  work  of  piety ;  but  they  that  procure  spiritual 
food,  they  that  build  up  spiritual  temples,  they  are  the  men  truly 
charitable,  truly  pious.  Such  a  work  as  this  was  your  erecting  the 
Lecture  in  our  Country ;  in  the  which  you  placed  Dr.  Wells,  a  man 
of  goodness  and  industry,  and  ability  to  do  good  every  way ;  not  short 
of  any  I  know  in  England :  and  I  am  persuaded  that,  sithence  his 
coming,  the  Lord  hath  by  him  wrought  much  good  among  us. 

"  It  only  remains  now  that  He  who  first  moved  you  to  this,  put  you 
forward  in  the  continuance  thereof:  it  was  the  Lord ;  and  therefore 
to  Him  lift  we  up  our  hearts  that  He  would  perfect  it.  And  surely, 
Mr.  Storie,  it  were  a  piteous  thing  to  see  a  Lecture  fall,  in  the  hands 
of  so  many  able  and  godly  men,  as  I  am  persuaded  the  founders  of 
this  are ;  in  these  times^*  wherein  we  see  they  are  suppressed,  with  too 
much  haste  and  violence,  by  the  enemies  of  God's  Truth.  Far  be  it 
that  so  much  guilt  should  stick  to  your  hands,  who  live  in  a  City  so 
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renowned  for  the  clear  shining  light  of  the  Gospel.  You  know,  Mr. 
Stone,  to  withdraw  the  pay  is  to  let  ML  the  Lectnre ;  for  who  goeth 
to  warfare  at  his  own  cost?  I  heseech  you  therefore  in  the  howels  of 
Jesus  Christ,  put  it  forward,  and  let  the  good  man  have  his  pay.  The 
souls  of  God's  children  will  bless  you  for  it :  and  so  shall  I ;  and  evex 
rest,  your  loving  Friend  in  the  Lord, 

"  Oliver  Cbomwell. 

"  Commend  my  hearty  love  to  Mr.  Busse,  Mr.  Beadly,  and  my  other 
good  friends.  I  would  have  written  to  Mr.  Busse ;  but  I  was  loath  to 
trouble  him  with  a  long  letter,  and  I  feared  I  should  not  receive  an 
answer  from  him :  from  you  I  expect  one  so  soon  as  conveniently  you 
may.     VcUe.** 

If  this  be  cant,  it  was  cant  for  no  conceivable  object.  At 
this  time,  at  least,  Oliver,  in  his  wildest  dreams,  could  hardly 
have  figured  to  himself  military  honours  or  public  power.  I^ 
was  an  undistinguished  man,  living  at  St.  Ives,  and  farming  his 
grazing  lands, 

^*  on  the  Estate  of  Slepe  Hall,  and  &.rmed  the  same  for  a  space  of 
some  five  years.  How  he  lived  at  St.  Ives :  how  he  saluted  men  on 
the  streets ;  read  Bibles ;  sold  cattle  ;  and  walked,  with  heavy  footfall 
and  many  thoughts,  through  the  Market  Green  or  old  narrow  lanes 
in  St.  Ives,  by  the  shore  of  the  black  Ouse  Biver — shall  be  left  to  the 
reader's  imagination.  There  is  in  this  man  talent  for  £EU*ming ;  there 
are  thoughts  enough,  thoughts  bounded  by  the  Ouse  River,  thoughts 
that  go  beyond  Eternity — ^and  a  great  black  sea  of  things  that  he  has 
never  yet  been  able  to  think  J* 

Our  second  instance  finds  him  on  the  field  of  Marston  Moor, 
and  is  written  from  the  scene  of  bloodshed  and  of  victory.  It  is 
a  letter  which  strikes  us  to  breathe  a  tone  of  tenderness  and  deli- 
cacy which  we  could  never  have  expected  from  the  rough  and 
stern  Puritan  soldier.  It  is  addressed  to  Colonel  Walton ;  and  his 
object  is  to  inform  him  of  the  death  of  his  son  in  the  conflict ;  and 
we  do  not  know,  that  with  all  the  thought  the  most  considerate 
friend  could  have  given,  the  news  could  have  been  broken  to 
the  bereaved  father  in  a  more  gentle  or  consolatary  manner. 

«  btk  July  1644. 
*'  It's  our  duty  to  sympathise  in  all  mercies ;  and  to  praise  the  Lord 
together  in  chastisements  or  trials,  that  so  we  may  sorrow  together." 

Having  thus  given  warning  of  some  calamity  to  be  announced, 
he  goes  on  in  the  next  paragraph  to  describe  the  victory,  and 
then  proceeds, — 

"  Sir,  God  hath  taken  away  your  eldest  Son  by  a  cannon-shot.  It 
brake  his  leg.  We  were  necessitated  to  have  it  cut  off,  whereof  he 
died. 

"  Sir,  you  know  my  own  trials  this  way :  but  the  Lord  supported 
me  with  this,  That  the  Lord  took  him  into  the  happiness  we  all  pant 
for  and  live  for.     There  is  your  precious  child  full  of  glory,  never  to 
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blow  fliB  or  sorrow  any  more.  He  was  a  gallant  young  man,  exceed- 
ingly graoioiis.  God  give  you  His  comfort.  Before  his  death  he  was 
00  full  of  comfort  that  to  Frank  Bussel  and  myself  he  eould  not  ex- 
press it>  '  It  was  so  great  above  his  pain/  This  he  said  to  us.  In- 
deed it  was  admirable."  *  *  *  *  * 

'^  Truly  he  was  exceedingly  beloved  in  the  army,  of  all  that  knew 
him.  But  few  knew  him ;  for  he  was  a  precious  young  man,  fit  tor 
God.  You  have  cause  to  bless  the  Lord.  He  is  a  glorious  Saint  in 
Heaven ;  wherein  you  ought  exceedingly  to  rejoice.  Let  this  drink 
up  your  sorrow ;  seeing  these  are  not  feigned  words  to  comfort  you, 
but  the  thing  is  so  real  and  undoubted  a  truth.  You  may  do  all  things 
by  the  strength  of  Christ.  Seek  that,  and  you  shall  easily  bear  your 
trial.  Let  this  public  mercy  to  the  Church  of  God  make  you  to  for- 
get your  private  sorrow.  The  Lord  be  your  strength  :  so  prays  your 
truly  fiuthfol  and  loving  Brother, 

"  Oltveb  Ceomwell. 

"  My  love  to  your  Daughter,  and  my  Cousin  Perceval,  Sister  Des- 
brow  and  all  friends  with  you." 

Our  third  instance  is  to  us  the  most  remarkable  letter  in  the 
whole  collection,  as  showing  not  only  the  cool  intrepidity  of  the 
man,  but  also  exhibiting,  under  circumstances  in  which  its  sin-  ' 
cerity  could  not  be  doubted,  his  strong  faith  in  help  and  protec- 
tion from  above.  It  is  written  from  the  battle-field  of  Dunbar. 
The  wily  tactics  of  Leslie  had  detained  the  General  of  the  Com- 
monwealth hovering  in  vain  for  weeks  round  the  rugged  out- 
skirts of  Edinburgh.  Inaccessibly  posted  on  the  Calton  Hill, 
in  a  position  too  strong  for  attack,  his  cautious  opponent  could 
not  be  allured  either  by  challenge  or  stratagem,  to  try  the  for- 
tune of  the  field.  Meanwhile,  privations  and  disease  were  rapidly 
thinning  his  ranks,  and  at  last  nothing  remained  for  it  but  re- 
treat. He  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  his  ships,  which  lay  at  the 
harbour  of  Dunbar,  his  dispirited  and  toil-worn  troops  hotly 

Eursued  by  the  Scottish  army,  now  flushed  with  success  and  the 
ope  of  complete  victory.  If  he  cannot  reach  his  ships  his 
career  is  run.  On  the  ground  between  what  is  now  the  village 
of  Belhaven  and  Dunbar,  the  tents  of  Cromwell  were  pitched 
on  that  dismal  night.  The  rain  poured  in  torrents,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  tempest  shrieked  over  a  strange  shore  and  an  un- 
known sea,  from  Traprain  Law  to  the  Bass,  as  if  in  fierce  elegy 
for  those  who  were  to  fall  on  the  morrow,  far  from  their  homes. 
Hear  how  the  calm  voice  of  the  unmoved  and  sustained  soul 
rises  above  the  tumult  of  the  elements  and  the  storms  of  for- 
tune. 

"  To  Sir  Arthur  Heselrig^  Governor  of  Newcastle:  These, 

«  Dimbar,  2d  September,  1660. 
'^  Dear  Sir, — We  are  upon  an  Engagement  very  difficult.     The 
Enemy  hath  blocked  up  our  way  at  the  Pass  at  Copperspath,  through 
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which  we  cannot  get  without  almost  a  miracle.  He  Heth  so  upon  the 
Hills  that  we  know  not  how  to  come  that  way  without  great  difficulty ; 
and  our  lying  here  daily  consumeth  our  men,  who  fall  sick  beyond 
imagination, 

"  I  perceive,  your  forces  are  not  in  a  capacity  for  present  release. 
Wherefore,  whaUver  becomes  of  i«,  it  will  be  well  for  you  to  get  what 
forces  you  caa  together ;  and  the  South  to  help  what  they  can.  The 
business  nearly  concemeth  all  Grood  People.  If  your  forces  had  been 
in  a  readiness  to  have  fallen  upon  the  back  of  Copperspath,  it  might 
have  occasioned  supplies  to  have  come  to  us.  But  die  only  wise  God 
knows  what  is  best  All  shall  work  for  Good.  Our  spirite  are  com- 
fortable, praised  be  the  Lord-*-thongh  our  present  condition  be  as  it 
is.  And  indeed  we  have  much  h<^  in  the  Lord;  of  whose  mercy  we 
have  had  large  experience. 

"  Indeed  do  you  get  together  what  forces  you  can  against  them. 
Send  to  friends  in  the  South  to  help  with  more.  Let  H.  Vane  know 
what  I  write.  /  would  not  make  it  public,  lest  danger  should  accrue 
thereby.  You  know  what  use  to  make  hereof.  Let  me  hear  from 
you.     I  rest,  your  servant, 

"  Oliver  Cromwell." 

So  he  wrote,  in  the  full  expectation  that  the  morrow  might 
terminate  his  victories  and  his  life.  It  was  the  next  morning, 
at  the  first  charge  of  the  cavalry,  that,  as  the  clouds  rolled  away, 
and  the  sun  shone  out,  "  I  heard  Noll  say,  says  Hodgson,  *  Let 
God  arise, — let  his  enemies  be  scattered  T  "  A  more  sublime  and 
yet  more  simple  war-cry  than  even  the  celebrated  watchword  of 
Napoleon  from  the  foot  of  the  Pyramids. 

Our  last  instance  finds  him  a  mighty  potentate,  and  a  heart- 
broken, care-destroyed  man.  It  is  addressed  to  General  Blake, 
at  sea,  and  not  much  more  than  a  year  before  the  hero  closed  his 
course. 

"  To  Genei^al  Blake^  at  Sea. 

<"  Whitehall,  10th  June  1657. 

"  Sir, — ^I  have  received  yours  of  —  *  April  last ;'  and  thereby  the 
account  of  the  good  success  it  hath  pleased  God  to  give  you  at  tiie 
Canaries,  in  your  attempt  upon  the  King  of  Spain's  ships  in  the  Bay 
of  Santa  Cruz, 

"  The  mercy  therein,  to  us  and  this  Commonwealth,  is  very  signal; 
both  in  the  loss  the  enemy  hath  received,  and  also  in  the  preservation 
of  our  '  own'  ships  and  men  ; — ^which  indeed  was  very  wonderful ; 
and  according  to  the  goodness  and  lovingkindness  of  the  Lord,  where* 
with  His  people  hath  been  followed  in  dl  these  late  revolutions  ;  and 
doth  call  on  our  part,  that  we  should  fear  before  Him,  and  still  hope 
in  His  mercy. 

^*  We  cannot  but  take  notice  also  how  eminently  it  hath  pleased 
God  to  make  use  of  you  in  this  service  ;  assisting  you  with  wisdom 
in  the  conduct,  and  courage  in  the  execution  *  thereof;' — and  have 
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fcent  you  a  small  jewel,  as  a  testimony  of  our  own  and  the  Parlia* 
mint's  good  acceptance  of  your  carriage  in  this  action.  We  are  also 
informed  that  the  officers  of  the  fleet,  and  the  seamen,  carried  them-* 
selves  with  much  honesty  and  courage  ;  and  we  are  considering  of  a 
way  to  shew  our  acceptance  thereof.  In  the  meantime,  we  desire 
you  to  return  our  hearty  thanks  and  acknowledgments  to  them. 

^  Thus,  beseeching  the  Lord  to  continue  His  presence  with  you,  I 
remain,  your  very  affectionate  friend, 

«  Oliver  P.* 

We  know  not  what  effect  these  quotations  may  have  upon  our 
readers ;  but  for  ourselves,  we  think  it  might  be  well  if  all  in 
power,  in  the  camp  or  the  Cabinet,  both  wrote  and  acted  under 
similar  impressions. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  that  we  draw  is,  that  Cromwell's 
religious  feelings  were  not  only  sincere,  but  formed  the  great 
prevailing  motive  of  his  conduct  in  life.  It  was  for  this  at  the 
first  that  he  took  up  arms ;  and  in  this  feeling,  under  differ- 
ent modifications,  the  secret  will  be  found  of  all  the  great 
passages  in  his  life.  Thus  his  assumption  of  the  power  of 
the  Protectorate,  is  not,  as  we  think,  to  be  explained  on  the  mere 
hypothesis  of  personal  ambition.  We  think  that  at  that  period 
he  believed  himself  called  to  be  the  instrument  of  a  great  work. 
He  saw  the  Parliament  wasting  their  strength,  and  endangering 
the  security  of  the  nation,  in  vain  disputations,  while  royaBst  in- 
trigue was  rapidly  undermining  their  stability.  He  saw,  on  the 
other  part,  that  he  had  the  power  in  his  own  hand,  and  perhaps 
the  sole  power,  of  averting  tnese  calamities ;  and  therefore  seeing 
no  other  deliverance,  he  seems  to  have  felt  impelled  not  to  cast 
away  the  opportunity  which  Providence  seemed  to  have  put  within 
his  grasp.  There  may  have  been  in  this  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  enthusiasm,  or  self-delusion  ;  nor,  perhaps,  was  he  unwimng 
to  regard  that  as  a  duty  to  which  his  ambition  or  inclination 
prompted.  But,  even  in  his  most  private  letters,  written  during 
the  period  of  the  Protectorate,  there  is  a  deep  cast  of  pain  and 
care,  as  if  he  would  fain  throw  off  his  harness,  and  be  free  and 
at  rest  once  more,  if  his  duty  to  the  State  did  not  require  his 
continued  exertions ;  and  we  find  nothing  in  any  of  his  corres- 
pondence like  complacency  or  even  comfort  in  his  wonderful 
elevation. 

In  this  book  of  Carlyle's,  however,  Cromwell  is  of  course 
a  hero,  in  whom  his  very  faults  are  merits,  and  only  thought 
to  be  £a,ults,  because  the  dull  world  and  he  are  at  issue  on 
the  subject.  The  worst  feature  in  the  work  is,  that  he  not 
only  passes  over,  without  a  word  of  disapprobation,  but  rather 
seemi^  to  extol  and  admire  the  radical  defect  in  CromwelFs 
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88  possible,  the  words,  written  and  spoken  by  Cromwell,  as  far 
B&  these  have  been  preserved — what  he  calls  the  **  authentic  ut- 
terances of  the  man  Oliver  himself  These  Letters  and  Speeches,  | 
he  explains  that  he  has  gathered  from  far  and  near,  cleared  them 
ifrom  masses  of  superincimibent  rubbish,  and  professes  no  more,  ! 
in  these  volumes,  than  to  have  set  before  the  reader  Cromwell's  I 
authentic  words,  with  only  as  much  of  annotation  as  might  be  i 
necessary  to  make  them  intelligible.     He  has  merely,  he  says,  , 
"  washed  them  into  le^biHty.      But  out  of  these  documents 
themselves,  and  his  running  commentary  on  them,  and  contempo- 
raneous events,  he  has  in  effect  woven  a  most  speaking  and  vivid 
history ;  a  narrative  that  transports  one  to  the  times  of  which  he 
\\Tites,  and  makes  the  reader  dwell  familiarly  with  the  men  who 
played  their  part  upon  the  scene.     We  doubt  if  he  has  left  over 
Inuch  that  is  essential  or  interesting  in  his  hero,  for  a  more 
professed  biography. 

It  was  an  enaeavour  of  our  author,  deserving  welJof  his  coun- 
try, and  most  opportunely  timed,  to  resuscitate  the  memory  of 
Our  great  commoner.  While  other  men  are  raising  from  tneir 
graves  the  skeletons  of  ancient  falsehood  and  error,  and  conjuring 
up  the  shades  of  departed  delusions — in  these  days,  when  tne  Re- 
formation is  again  sti^atized  as  a  crime,  and  Laud  is  canonized 
as  a  saint — it  was  fitting  and  timely  that  one  should  evoke  once 
more  the  miehty  spirit  of  the  Puntan,  before  whose  frown  they 
trembled  and  vanished.  Blind  Royalist  revenge  disturbed  the 
bones  of  the  regicide  in  their  quiet  grave,  and  scattered  them  all 
vainly  to  the  winds.  The  present  work  is  a  sort  of  retributive  mo- 
ral exhumation  ;  an  attempt  to  dig  away  the  mass  of  prejudice, 
falsehood,  and  forgetfulness,  under  which  Cromwell's  memory  has 
for  two  centuries  oeen  buried,  and  to  embalm  it  to  all  posterity. 
The  conception,  at  least,  is  worthy  and  magnificent,  whatever 
praise  or  blame  the  execution  may  challenge. 

After  what  we  have  said  already,  we  cannot  trust  ourselves, 
and  it  is  needless,  to  speak  of  the  s^le,  language,  and  composition 
of  this  work.  It  is  a  caricature  of  the  author's  exaggerations ;  a 
mass  of  affectation,  bad  taste,  and  vulgarisms,  which  have  stirred 
our  bile  to  such  a  degree  that  we  can  hardly  command  sufficient 
coolness  to  consider  the  substance  of  the  book  as  it  deserves. 
^'  Flunkeyism**— "  Torpedo  Dilettantism"—"  Hide-bound  Pe- 
dantry," and  such  un-English,  and  fnditfiil  figures  of  speech 
dance  like  goblins  through  nis  pages.  He  tells  us  that  the  exe- 
cution of  Charles  the  First  "  did  in  effect  strike  a  damp  like  death 
through  the  heart  of  Flunkevism  universally  in  the  world  f*  and 
in  another  passage,  of  the  Royalists  shed^ng  tears  enough  ^  to 
salt  the  whole  herring  fishery ^^  Nor  is  he  contented  with  making 
ordinary  use  of  these  wretched  cant  words  and  phrases ;  but  he 
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repeats  them  over  and  over  again,  as  if  they  ran  in  his  head  like 
the  fag  end  of  a  tune,  which  he  is  perpetually  humming  to 
himselE  There  is  hardly  a  sentence  of  simplv  written  English 
in  his  j>ortion  of  these  twelve  hundred  pages  of  print,  and  hardly 
one  which  does  not  inspire  any  reader  of  ordinary  taste  with  offence 
and  disgust.  We  shall  say  no  more  of  this,  although  our  words 
and  our  indignation  on  the  subject  are  far  from  being  exhausted. 
The  work  is,  farther,  replete  with  the  most  transparent  vanity. 
The  self-complacency  of  the  author  shines  out  conspicuous,  even 
under  the  sober  garment  of  truth  and  reality  which  he  professes 
to  wear.  He  is  the  only  gifted  seer  of  the  age.  He  alone  can 
discern  the  hidden  meaning  of  past  heroisms,  to  which  an  age  of 
flunkeys  and  dilettantis  is  blind.  He  alone  can  conceive  the 
power  of  religious  truth,  as  a  real  life-giving  principle.  He,  in 
short,  has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  all  these  mysteries,  and  of 
his  good  condescension  he  communicates  what  pleases  him  to 
his  readers.  Then  all  prior  histories  and  historians  are  covered 
with  utter  contumely  and  contempt,  and  even  writers  of  the  days 
of  the  Commonwealth,  speaking  of  things  that  passed  under 
their  own  eye,  are  set  down  as  fabricators  or  blockheads,  if  their 
notions  of  &ct  differ  with  our  author^s.  The  biographers  of  Crom- 
well, or  historians  of  his  time,  with  the  exception  of  Forster  and 
Guizot,  whose  merits  are  scantily  acknowledged,  are  one  and 
all  dismissed,  some  as  lying  knaves,  others  as  somnolent  dreamers, 
others  as  very  weak,  well-meaning,  helpless  men ;  none  being 
admitted  even  to  hold  their  poor  farthing  candles  to  light  our 
author  on  his  way.  He  speaks  of  "  Wooden  Ludlow," — "  dull,  fat 
Bulstrode," — "  Historical  John"  (Rushworth), — "  Pudding-head- 
ed Hodgson,"—"  Carrion  Heath,"—"  Dusky,  tough  St.  John.''* 
So  that  the  result  is,  that  there  are  no  voices  at  all  worth  listen- 
ing to  on  this  matter,  excepting  those  of  Oliver  himself,  and  of 
another  hero,  not  less  worshipped,  whom  we  need  not  name. 
Mr.  Mark  Noble,  who  wrote  a  life  of  Cromwell  in  1782,  is  a 
theme  of  constant  sneer  and  banter.  On  one  occasion,  when 
Mr.  Noble  hints  that  Cromwell  appears,  from  a  particular  docu- 
ment, to  be  "  far  gone  in  religious  enthusiasm ;"  Mr.  Carlyle 
makes  this  rather  unceremonious  retort  on  his  unconscious  oppo- 
nent,— 

"  Yes,  my  reverend  imbecile  friend,  he  is  clearly  one  of  those  sin- 
gular Christian  enthusiasts  who  believe  that  they  have  a  soul  to  be 
saved,  even  a»  you  do^  my  reverend  imhecUe  finend^  that  you  have  a  stomach 
to  he  satisfied;  and  whoj  likewise^  astonishing  to  say,  actually  take  some 
trouble  about  that.    Far  gone  indeedy  my  reverend  ianbecile  friend,** !!  ! 

The  muse  of  history,  if  she  has  any  self-respect,  should  really 
look  after  this  most  unruly  votary. 

But  our  candour  compels  us  to  say,  notwithstanding  these 
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egregious  ddEectSi  this  is  a  very  notable  perfermaiiee-^a  book 
of  a  high  clasS)  and  to  be  followed  by  great  results.  In  spite  of 
his  faults  of  style,  Mr,  Carlyle  has  a  singular  realizii]^  p^wer ; 
a  pictorial  conception,  which  gives  to  his  descriptions  a  wond^is 
foi  charm,  in  transporting  his  reader  to  the  scene  which  he  •  de- 
scribes. In  these  two  volumes,  we  live,  speak,  correspond  with 
Cromwell ;  wander  with  him  along  the  slow  waters  of  the  Ousc, 
.contemplative,  deep,  and  troubled;  follow  him,  an  anxious  in- 
quiring man,  to  the  confines  of  that  eddy  of  public  life  which  was 
never  to  release  him ;  sweep  along  with  him,  reflective,  resolute, 
collected,  in  his  wonderAil  career  of  anus,  from  the  day  he  first 
drew  sword  for  his  country  at  Edgehill,  to  that  on  which  he 
returned  it,  at  Worcester,  in  crowning  victory  for  ever  to  its 
sheath.  Thence  we  pass  to  the  uneasy  pillow  and  public  triumphs 
of  the  Protectorate,  even  to  that  sditary  voice  of  prayer  wmch 
was  heard  amid  the  bowlings  of  the  tempest,  on  the  very  eve  of 
bis  dissolution.  Throughout  all  we  have  the  very  man  in  bodily 
and  mental  presence  before  us — ^the  man,  the  hour,  and  toe 
place, — so  that  when  we  close  the  volume  we  conceive  almost  as 
vividly  of  the  occurrences  it  speaks  of,  as  if  we  ourselves  had 
known  the  hero,  and  had  acted  on  the  ever-changing  stage  on 
which  he  played  his  eventful  part. 

This  admirable  talent,  which  would  give  life  and  truth-resem*- 
blance  even  to  mere  fiction,  has  been  here  used  by  Mr.  Carlyie 
for  a  wiHTthy  object,  and  with  the  happiest  result,  namely,  to  paint 
a  faithful  picture  of  the  great  man  of  those  times,  and  to  show 
us  in  what  were  truly  me  aspirations  which  filled,  and  the 
emotions  whic  hcommanded  his  mind,  and  impelled  him  to  deeds 
so  great  and  remarkable.  We  expect  a  loud  outcry  against 
our  author  from  some  quarters.  John  Milton,  while  he  annihi- 
lated the  literary  fflory  of  Salmasius,  did  not  finally  lay  his 
spirit.  To  the  wcmiuippers  of  kingcraft  and  priestcraft— the  re- 
surrectionists of  exploded  heresies— this  book  will  be  bitter  as 
wormwood.  They  will  not  endure  to  look  at  the  great  Puritan 
leader  who  overset  their  dynasty,  in  any  but  the  fanatico-hypo- 
critical  light  in  which  the  succeeding  Royalists  have  painted  hun. 
The  attempt  to  represent  him  otherwise  will  undoubtedly  call 
down  mucn  of  the  old  Salmasian  indignation  on  Mr.  Carlylrfs 
devoted  head.  But  he  can  afibrd  to  stand  the  shock  of  all  this 
noise  and  clamour,  which  will  but  break,  like  the  waves  of  ocean, 
against  the  indisputable  truth  and  fidelity  of  his  portrait*  He 
has  one  strong  guarantee  for  credit  with  ius  readers,  that  in  giv- 
ing us  access  to  these  letters  and  speeches,  he  has  laid  open  to 
us  not  results  only,  but  the  means  of  arriving  at  them,  and  we 
may  judge  as  well  as  he  whether  his  inference  oe  true.  On  our- 
selves the  effect  of  our  perusal  has  been  to  give  us,  if  not  a  new. 
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at  least  a  iar  more  consistent  view  of  the  charagcter  of  that  re- 
markable man,  and  we  shall  endeavour  in  the  space  which  re^ 
mains,  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  general  sketch  of  the  more  pro- 
minent lineaments  of  this  truly  national  painting. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  character  of  Cromwell 
should  have  hitherto  met  with  very  partial  justice  in  history, 
Por  the  twenty-eight  years  which  succeeded  his  death,  the  re- 
stored Stuarts  were  of  course  jBattered  by  having  reproach  and 
contumely  heaped  on  their  great  adversary.  They  could  not 
allow  even  his  worn  out  fi*ame  to  rest  in  its  narrow  bed ;  and  it 
was  not  to  l)e  expected  that  his  character  would  be  dealt  with 
more  mercifully.  During  this  period,  most  of  his  contempora- 
ries, men  who  had  known  and  understood  him,  had  died  out, 
and  before  it  was  safe  to  write  honestly  of  him,  many  of  the 
materials  for  doing  so  were  lost.  How  ready  his  former  adu- 
lators were  to  forget  his  past  greatness,  and  worship  the  rising 
sun,  may  be  well  illustrated  by  the  first  volume  of  Dryden's 
Miscellaneous  Works,  in  which  his  "  Heroic  stanzas  on  the 
death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,*"  a  panegyric  of  ambitious  flight, 
stands  just  before  "  Astraea  Redux,  a  poem  on  the  restoration 
of  King  Charles  H.*"  Even  at  the  Revolution,  there  seemed 
a  tacit  consent  to  pass  his  memory  in  silence.  The  savour 
of  a  usurper  is  never  sweet  in  the  nostrils  of  sovereignty,  and 
the  staunchest  of  the  Puritans  could  not  forgive  the  arbitrary 
sway  of  the  Protectorate,  or  the  injuries  of  uie  outraged  con- 
stitution. It  can  therefore  surprise  no  one  that  it  continued 
fashionable  rather  to  disparage  than  to  eulogize  the  character 
of  Cromwell.  Even  in  later  times,  when  the  wonderful  ge- 
nius of  the  man,  and  the  public  glories  of  his  government 
shone  too  brightly  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  for  prejudice  to 
obscure,  an  impression  unfavotu'able  to  his  personal  reputation 
had  settled  down  on  the  minds  of  his  countiymen.  An  age  of 
cold  formality  and  open  scepticism  shuddered  with  well-bred 
horror  at  one  who  had  the  likeness  of  a  kingly  sceptre  in  one 
hand,  and  his  Bible  in  the  other — ^who  spoke  of  his  duty  to  God 
as  the  paramount  motive  of  public  conduct,  and  mingled  the 
language  of  State  with  that  of  Scripture.  The  speculation 
started  by  the  infidel  Hume,  whether  Cromwell  were  more 
fanatic  or  hypocrite — ^in  other  words,  more  fool  or  knave — came 
to  be  the  standard  criterion  of  his  character.  Fanatic  or  hypo- 
crite he  must  have  seemed  to  Hume,  in  whose  eyes  all  religion 
was  fanaticism  or  hypocri^ ;  and  so  he  was  written  down,  in  an 
age  partaking  too  much  of  the  spirit,  and  too  subservient  to  the 
influence  of  uie  doctrines  of  the  French  Academy. 

This  work  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  has,  we  think,  once  for  all  fairly 
extinguished  this  theory.     Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his 
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Graah's,  Captain,  voyage  of  discovery  t<»  the 
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of  the  Greeiilaiiders,  85-93 — small  success 
of  the  Missionaries  there  accounted  for, 
93*95 — niAe  by  Editor  iu  reference  there- 
to, 537. 
Grey,  Captain,  statement  by  him,  showing 
the  feelings  and  habits  of  tlie  natives  of 
Australia  in  regard  to  their  proprietary 
rights  in  the  land,  294. 
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HftU,  Rev.  Robert,  the  entire  works  of,  with 
a  brief  memoir  of  his  life,  by  Dr.  Gregory, 
and  observations  on  his  character  as  a 
preacher,  by  John  Foster,  54 — his  early 
years  and  intimacy  with  Sir  James  Mac- 
kintosh, 55-67 — his  settlement  at  Bristol, 
and  8ul]«equent  removal  to  Cambridge,  57 
— ^his  defence  of  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
57,  58 — popularity  of  his  discourse  on 
«  Modem  Infidelity,"  58,  59— his  other 
publieations,  59 — his  afflictions,  and  resig- 
nation of  his  pastoral  charge  at  Cam- 
bridge, 59-60 — ^hifl  residence  at  Enderly, 
and  appointnoeut  to  a  pastoral  charge  in 
Leicester,  60,  61— succeeds  Dr.  Ryland 
at  Broadmead,  Bristol,  6 1  — his  illness  and 
death,  61,  62 — his  character  and  private 
Yirtues,  62-6  4 — character  of  his  devotional 
exercises,  64, 65 — instance  of  his  devotion-  i 
al  feeling  and  filial  tenderness,  65->Uie  li- 
berality of  his  religious  views,  i6. — ^his  con- 
versational powers  ;  Coleridge  and  Hall 
compared,  66 — his  discrimination  of  cha- 
racter, and  estimates  he  formed  of  various 
authors,  66, 67 — his  philosophic  tempera- 
ment, 67,  68 — extract  from  funeral  ser- 
mon for  Dr.  Ryland,  68, 69 — his  intimacy 
with  Foster,  difference  of  their  tastes,  69, 
70 — acquaintance  of  Hall  with  classical 
literature,  and  his  elegant  taste  in  the 
art  of  composition,  70 — bis  chai*acter  as 
a  preacher,  70,  71 — character  of  Saurin 
as  a  preacher,  71,  72 — of  Bossuet,  72 — 

of  Bourdaloue,  t& resemblance  of  the 

compositions  of  Massilon  to  those  of  Hall, 
with  an  extract  from  the  writings  of  each, 
72,  74— style  of  Hall's  preaching,  75,  76. 

Heat,  nature  of  Baron  Fourier's  work  on 
the  Matliematical  Theory  of,  397*402. 

Heroes  and  Hero-worship,  views  of  Thomas 
Carlyle  in  reference  thereto,  515-522. 

Humboldt,  Baron,  his  high  intellectual  po- 
sition, 202, 20  3 — his  birth  and  early  scien- 
tific labours,  203,  204 — his  experiments 
on  galvanism,  204, 205 — ^liis  various  expe- 
ditions in  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  France, 
205 — his  acquaintance  with  Aim^  Bonp- 
land,  and  their  travete  in  Spain,  206 — 
their  expedition  to  New  Andalusia  and 
Spanish  Guiana,  207 — arrival  at  Cumana, 
207 — visit  to  the  salt  marslios  of  Araya, 
and  their  observation  of  the  stones  of  the 

effes^  ib ^excursion  to  the  mountains  of 

New  Andalusia,  207-209— attack  by  a 


Zambo,  209—  meteol*ological  phenomenon 
observed  by  them,  ib, — arrival  at  Carae- 
cas,  and  description  of  its  subsequent  de- 
struction by  an  earthquake,  210,211  — 
their  observations  in  the  valleys  of  Tuy 
and  Aragua,  211 — their  visit  to  the  lake 
of  Valencia,  and  to  the  town  and  vicinity 
of  New  Valencia,  212 — the  Aragua  toes, 
or  howling  monkeys,  212, 21 3 — arrival  at 
the  Savannahs  of  the  Caraocas,  213 — de- 
scription of  the  mode  of  fishing  for  elec- 
tricikl  eels,  218 — arrival  at  the  Oroonoko, 
embarkati(«  for  Cuba,  and  observation  of 
the  Oocuyos,  or  Phosphorescent  insects, 
214,  215 — return  to  South  America,  and 
examination  of  the  voleancitos,  or  air  vol- 
canoes at  Turbaco,  215 — ^their  ascent  of 
the  Cordilleras,  in  company  with  Don 
Carlos  Montufar,  son  of  the  Marquis  of 
Salva-Alegre,  216,  217— their  visit  to 
Peru,  217 — ^their  exploration  of  the  king- 
dom of  Mexico,  2 18, 21 9-^retum  to  Paris, 
219 — M.  Bonpland's  settlement  at  Para- 
guay, captivity  there,  and  ultimate  expul- 
sion from  the  country,  219,  220-^Biu*on 
Humboldt's  lectures  in  Paris,and  journeys 
with  the  King  of  Prussia,  220 — his  tour  in 
Italy  in  company  with  M.  Gay  Lussac, 
and  their  conjoint  magnetic  experiments, 
ih ^his  residence  at  Berlin,  and  presi- 
dency of  the  Congress  of  German  Natu- 
ralists and  Philosophers  in  1828,220, 221 
— his  mineralogical  tour  to  the  north  of 
Asia  and  the  ^spian,  in  company  with 
M.  Ehrenberg  and  Gustavus  Rose,  at  the 
request  of  the  Empei*or  of  Russia,  221 — 
his  visit  to  Russia,  and  his  efforts  for  the 
establishment  of  magnetic  observations, 
222 — publication  of  his  "  Kosmos  ;  a  ge- 
neral survey  of  the  physical  phenomena 
of  the  univeree,"  223 — necessity  of  se- 
parating the  facts  established  by  reason 
from  speculative  conjectures,  224 — de- 
scription of  the  solar  system,  and  specu- 
lations in  regard  thereto,  by  Baron  Hum- 
boldt, 226,  227 — ^his  speculations  in  re- 
gard to  the  milky  way,  and  his  support  of 
the  nebulous  theory,  228-232~.truthB  as- 
certained in  our  survey  of  the  starry 
sphere,  232 — ^the  earth,  its  measurement, 
233 — its  density,  233,  234 — ^its  tempera- 
ture, 234-237 — ^notice  -ef  Berghaus  and 
Johnston's  Physical  Atlajs,  235,  236,  note 
— magnetical  condition  of  the  earth,  237- 
241 — chemical  changes  in  its  crust,  and 
in  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere, 
242-246.-.Phy8ical  Geography,  i^nd  phe- 
nomena which  constitute  the  <*  Life  of  the 
Earth,"  246-252— extent  of  tlie  universe 
and  manner  in  which  its  contemplation 
must  lead  to  its  Creator,  252-254. 
Hume,  Baron,  influence  of  his  commen- 
taries on  the  law  of  Scotland  respecting 
crimes,  313,  31 7-319— deficiencies  of  the 
work,  320-322. 
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Icelandic  I  Colony  iu  Greenland,  traditions 
respecting  its  situation,  and  efforts  made 
to  discover  it.    See  Greenland. 
Irish  Monthly  Magazine,  character  of  its 
review  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  W. 
Noel's  work  on  the  Catholic  Claims,  272- 
276. 
Iron  manufacture  of  Scotland,  126 — ^mag- 
nitude and  Buhlimity  of  geology,  126,  127 
— its  utility  in  conducting  minmg  opera- 
tions, 127,  128 — ^mode  of  obtaimng  iron 
from  ironstone,  and  description  of  the 
eariy  furnaces,  128 — description  of  the 
blast-furnace,  and  fuel  used,  129 — state 
of  the  iron  trade  a  century  ago,  and  its 
subsequent  improvement  129,  130 — pro- 
gress of  the  iron  trade  in  Scotland,  130, 
1 31 — ^number  and  distribution  of  furnaces 
there  at  the  present  time,  132 — present 
universal  demand  for  iron,  133 — nature 
and  importance  of  the  hot-blast  discovery 
by  Mr.  James  Beaumont  Neil8on,and  opi- 
nions* of  various  parties  on  the  subject, 
133,  134 — saving  effected  by  its  use,  134, 
1 35 — ^manner  in  which  Mr.  Neilson's  at- 
tention was  at  first  directed  to  the  im- 
provement of  blast-furnaces,  135, 136 — 
parties  who  advised  with  and  assisted  him, 
136_de8cription  of  the  invention  as  con- 
tained in  the  specification  lodged  in  Chan- 
cery, 1 37 — charge  made  for  its  use,  and 
its  general  adoption,  138 — ^improvements 
effected   on  it,  138,  139 — ^litigations  on 
the  subject  of  the  patent,  139-141 — profits 
derived  from  the  use  of  the  hot-blast, 
142,  143 — saving  to  the  consumers,  142, 
note — degraded  condition  of  the  mining 
population  in  Scotland,  143,  144 — Mr. 
Taucred's  description  of  the  mining  popu- 
lation of  Coatbridge,  144 — want  of  train- 
ing among  miners,  145,  146_  their  want 
of  correct  notions  of  personal  cleanliness, 
145,  twte — record  of  mining  accidents 
during  one  week  taken  from  the  Mining 
Journal,  146,  note — manner  in  which  the 
condition  of  the  miners  might  be  im- 
proved by  their  employers,  147,  148. 
Ireland,  Church  and  State  in,  255 — present 
agitation  and  misconceptions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Christian  Church,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  State,  255-258 — discussion  of 
statements  made  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
regarding  Mr.  Pitt's  views  on  the  subject 
of  endowing  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Ireland,  259-263 — opinions  put  forth 
in  Quarterly  Review  on  the  same  subject 
discussed,  263-267 — views  of  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Baptist  W.  Noel  on  the  same 
subject,  267-272 — cliaracter  of  the  review 
of  Mr.  Noel's  views  in  the  Irish  Monthly 
Magazine,  272-275 — practicability  of  the 
State  dealing  with  ecclesiastical  property 
and  privileges,  277-280. 


J. 
Jury,  Superiority  of  tlie  present  over  the 
former  mode  of  selecting,  in  Scottish  cri- 
minal cases,  323-327. 

K. 

Kleber,  General,  eulogy  pronounced  at  his 
death  by  Baron  Fourier,  393,  394. 

Knox,  John,  Mr.  Tytler's  misrepresenta- 
tions in  regard  to  him,  24-40 — his  charac- 
ter and  accomplishments,  and  his  services 
to  Scotland,  42-47 — ^these  unappreciated 
by  Mr.  Tytler,  47,  48. 

^  Kosmos,  a  Greneral  Survey  of  the  Phydcal 
Phenomena  of  the  Universe,"  by  Baron 
Humboldt,  223.    See  Humboldt. 

L. 

Labauoffs,  Prince  Alexander,  Letters  of 
.  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scotland,  selected 
from  the  « Recueil  dee  Letti-es  de  Marie 
Sttiart"  &c.,  translated,  with  notes  and  an 
introduction,  by  William  TumbuU,  Esq., 
advocate,  nature  of,  7,  8. 

Lancaster  Sound,  importance  of  the  present 
expedition  to,  77,  78. 

Lang,  Dr.,  Principal  of  Sidney  College, 
New  South  Wales,  statement  by  him, 
showing  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the 
natives  of  Australia  in  regard  to  their 
proprietary  rights  in  the  land,  294. 

Leon,  Province  of,  its  characteristics,  154, 
155. 

Lussac,  M.  Gay,  his  Tour  in  Italy,  in  com-   ' 
pany  with  Baron  Humboldt,  and  their 
joint  magnetic  experiments,  220. 

M. 

Man,  Physical  History  of.    ISee  Physical. 

Mary  of  Guise,  partiality  of  Mr,  Tytler's 
History  of  her  Regency,  9,  10. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland,  and  her  Times, 
— interest  attaching  to  them,  number  of 
writers  on  the  subject,  and  nature  of  their 
writings,  1  -4 — inaccuracies  of  Miss  Strick- 
land's '**  Letters  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  documents  connected  with  her  per- 
sonal history,"  5,  6— L.  S.  F.  Bucking- 
ham's Memoirs  of  Mary  Stuart,  Queen 
of  Scotland,  characterised,  6,  7 — Mr. 
Tumbull's  translation  of,  and  introduc- 
tion to  Prince  Alex.  Labanoff's  Letters 
of  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scotland,  &c., 
7,  8 — manner  in  which  the  subject  is 
treated  by  Mr.  Tytler  in  liis  History  of 
Scotland,  and  his  views  as  to  the  Reform- 
ation, 8, 9 — partiality  of  his  History  of  the 
Regency  of  Mary  of  Guise,  9,  10-— reck- 
lessness of  his  charges  in  regard  to  the 
Convention  of  1560, 10-12 — his  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  Protestants,  12,  13 — his 
high  opinion  of  the  Papists,  and  character 
of  Hamilton,  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews, 
13,  14— nature  of  Queen  Mary's  educa- 
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tion,  14 — Mr.  Ty  tier's  theory  as  to  the 
cause  of  her  miseries,  15 — the  principle 
of  absolute  submission  to  a  sovereign,  and 
non-interference  with  his  religion  refuted, 
16,  17 — schemes  of  Mary  to  establish 
Popery,  and  Mr.  Tytler's  silence  on  the 
subject,  17-19 — incidents  connected  with 
the  murder  of  Damley,  and  Mr.  Tytler's 
views  in  regard  to  them,  19, 21 — Mary's 
guilt  in  the  matter,  22,  23--her  heroism 
under  suffering,  23 — inconsistency  of  her 
conduct,  24 — Mr.  Tytler's  misrepresenta- 
tions of  John  Knox,  24-26 — ^interviews  of 
Knox  with  Mary,  accounts  thereof  by 
Mr.  Tytler,  26-28-— Mr.  Tytler's  charge 
against  Knox,  as  being  privy  to  the  mur- 
der of  Rizzio,  discussed  and  refuted,  29- 
40 — Mr.  Tytler's  obstinacy  in  adhering  to 
srefuted  statements,  41 — character  and 
accomplishments  of  Knox,  and  his  services 
to  Scotland,  42-47 — ^these  unappreciated 
by  Mr.  Tytler,  47,  48— .defects  in  Mr. 
Tytler's  History,  his  neglect  of  the  people, 
and  of  all  but  the  doings  of  royalty  and 
the  nobility,  49-54. 

MassiUon,  resembhuice  of  his  compositions 
to  those  of  Robert  Hall,  with  an  extract 
from  the  writings  of  each,  72-74. 

Mining  population  in  Scotland,  their  degrad- 
ed condition,  and  manner  in  which  it 
might  be  improved  by  their  employers, 
143-148. 

Miracles,  Ecclesiastical,  feelings  of  an  intel- 
ligent Papist  in  explaining  them,  451 — 
object  of  Mr.  John  Henry  Newman's  essay 
on  the  subject,  452 — difference  between 
Scripture  miracles  and  those  alleged  to 
be  wrought  subsequently,  and  Mr.  New- 
man's manner  of  defending  the  latter, 
453-457 — strictness  of  the  Romish  Church 
in  scrutinizing  mirades,  458 — ^miracles 
said  to  be  wrought  by  Gregory  Thauma- 
turgus,  460-46£>-miraclesand  relic-wor- 
ship of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
with  extracts  from  Jerome,  463-467 — 
fraud  and.  other  bad  conduct  of  St.  Am- 
brose, Bishop  of  Milan,  468,  469--the 
absence  of  any  genuine  miracle  in  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century  proved  by  contem- 
poraneous authority,  470,  471 — miracles 
vouched  by  Augustine,  471,472 — ^mira- 
cles  recorded  in  the  dialogues  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  474-480  —  establishment  of 
image-worship  and  character  of  the  tes- 
timonies for  the  miracles  by  which  it  was 
introduced,  481,  482 — miracles  recorded 
in  the  Breviary,  482-484 — absurdity  of 
the  miracles  of  the  Church,  484-486. 

Morton,  Samuel  G.,  M.D.,  notice  of  his 
Crania  Americana,  or  History  of  the 
American  Races,  201. 

Mythic  Scheme  of  Dr.  D.  F.  Strauss,  refu- 
tation of  by  Dr.  0.  T.  Dobbin,  349. 


N. 

Napoleon's  scheme  for  the  civilization  of 
Egypt,  39 1 ,    See  Fourier. 

Natural  History  of  Creation,  Vestiges  of  the, 
explanations  by  its  author.  See  Ves- 
tiges. 

Naples,  Lord  Nelson's  disgraceful  conduct 
indefensible  in  1799  there,  4 18. 

Neilson,  James  Beaumont,  his  discovery  of 
the  hot-blast    See  Iron. 

Nelson,  Vice-Admiral  Lord  Viscount,  his 
"  Dispatches  and  Letters,  with  Notes,  by 
Sir  Nicholas  Harris  Nicolas,  G.C.M.G." 
413 — ^manner  in  which  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas 
has  executed  the  work,  413,  414 — ilhis- 
trations  of  the  enthusiasm  of  Nelson,  415 
—his  vanity,  4 1 5, 416 — ^his  violent  antipa- 
thy to  the  French,  416,  417— his  indefen- 
sible conduct  at  Naples  in  1799,— his  con- 
nexion'with  the  murder  of  Francisco 
Caracciolo,  and  manner  in  which  Sir  N. 
H.  Nicolas  defends  his  conduct,  418-461. 

Newman,  John  Henry,  B.D.,  his  Essay  on 
the  Miracles  recorded  in  die  Ecclemasti- 
cal  History  of  the  early  ages,  451.  See 
Miracles. 

NicoUis,  Sir  Nicholas  Harris,  G.C.M.G., 
"  Dispatches  and  Letters  of  Vice-Admi- 
ral Ix)rd  Viscount  Nelson,  with  Notes," 
by  him,  413— manner  in  which  he  has 
executed  the  work,  413,  414. 

Noel,  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  W.,  his  views 
on  the  subject  of  endowing  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  267-272— 
character  of  review  thereof  in  the  Irish 
Monthly  Magazine,  272-275. 

P. 

Palsetiology,  nature  of  the  evidence  for  a 
Creator  afforded  by,  373-375. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  notice  of  the  Escorial 
reared  by  him,  159. 

Phillips',  John,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Professor  of 
Geology  and  Mineralogy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin,  Memoirs  of  Wm.  Smith, 
LL.D.,  96. 

Physical  Atlas,  by  Dr.  Berghaus  and  Mr. 
A.  K.  Johnston,  notice  thereof,  235,  236, 
note. 

Physical  history  of  man,  1 77 — attention  to 
the  subject  in  modem  times,  i5. — two 
aspects  which  it  assumes,  the  savage  and 
the  civilized,  and  difference  of  the  two 
states,  177-179 — identity  of  the  species, 
1 79 — eai*ly  period  at  which  varieties  in 
it  existed,  as  proved  by  a  painting  lately 
discovered  in  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  180 — 
Mr.  Wilkinson's  description  of  the  pic- 
ture, 180,  181 — diversity  of  feature  and 
colour  in  man  not  sufficient  to  constitute 
a  difference  of  species,  182 — discussion  of 
the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
the  existing  varieties  of  mankind  had 
their  origin,  1 83-1 86 — description  of  lead- 
ing races  with  the  localities  they  occupy 
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188-191 — absence  of  all  trace  of  the  an- 
tediluvian population,  191, 192 — progress 
of  emigratiou  of  the  descendants  of  Noah, 
192,  193 — destiny  which  presided  over 
the  early  distribution  of  mankind,  193 — 
contrast  between  the  Negro  and  the  Cau- 
casian races,  1 94-197 — Sir  Humphry  Da- 
vy's remarks  as  to  the  beneficial  effects 
of  the  dispersion  of  the  human  race,  1 98 
— present  tendency  of  the  human  family 
to  consolidation,  199 — man  incapable  of 
unlimited  improvement,  200,  201 — ^no- 
tices of  Dr.  Prichard's  researches  into 
the  physical  history  of  man,  of  Dr.  Mor- 
ton's history  of  the  American  races,  and 
of  the  Ethnographical  Society  of  London, 
201. 

Pitt — discussion  of  statements  made  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  regarding  his  views 
on  the  subject  of  endowing  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  259-263. 

Prichard,  J,  C.,  M.D.,  notice  of  his  re- 
searches into  the  physical  history  of  man- 
kind,    tiee  Physical. 

Public  prosecution  in  Scottish  criminal 
cases,  advantages  of,  335-337. 

Q. 
Quarterly  Review,  discussion  of  statements 
made  in,  regarding  Mr.  Pitt's  views  on  the 
subject  of  endowing  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland,  259-263 — opinions 
put  forth  in  the  Quarterly  Review  on 
the  same  subject,  discussed,  263-267. 

R. 

Reformation  in  Scotland,  Mr.  Tytler's  views 
thereon.     See  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland. 

Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland.  iSee 
Ireland. 

a 

Saurin,  his  character  as  a  preacher,  71,72. 

Scottish  iron  manufacture,    tiee  Iron. 

Scottish  Criminal  Law,  313 — influence  of 
Baron  Hume's  Commentaries  on  the  Law 
of  Scotland  respecting  crimes,  t6. — evils 
of  the  Court  of  Justiciary  possessing  the 
power  of  the  exercise  of  the  <<  native  vi- 
gour," 31 3-317— beneficial  effects  of  Baron 
Hume's  work  in  repressing  this,  317 ;  and 
in  superseding  Sir  George  M<Kenzie  as 
an  authority,  318,  319 — deficiencies  of 
Baron  Hume's  works,  320  —  erroneous 
nature  of  his  remarks  on  sedition,  320- 
322  — Character  of  Mr.  B.  R.  Bell's 
Supplement  to  Hume's  Commentaries, 
322,  323  —  improvements  in  the  Scot- 
tish criminal  law,  323 — evils  of  the  former 
mode  of  selecting  a  jury,  and  superiority 
of  that  now  in  use,  323,  327 — removal  of 
formal  and  technical  objections,  by  which 
guilty  persons  formerly  escaped,  328-330 
— admission  of  the  evidence  of  near  rela- 
tions, 330-332 — removal  of  the  distinction 
between  theft  and  breach  of  tinist,  332, 


333 — excellence  of  tlic  system  of  Scottish 
criminal  hiw,  333-335 — ^advantages  of 
having  a  public  prosecutor,  335-337 — 
manner  in  which  the  law  might  still  be 
amended,  (1,)  by  an  extension  of  the  fa- 
cilities allowed  to  prisoners  of  forcing  on 
their  trial,  337-341,  ^2.)  by  an  improve- 
ment in  the  manner  of  taking  declarations 
from  accused  parties,  342-344  -(3.)  by  a 
recognition  of  the  moral  guilt  of  of- 
fences, 344-346. 

Smith,  William,  LL.D.,  Memoirs  of,  by  John 
Phillips,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Miner- 
alogy in  the  University  of  Dublin,  96 — 
points  of  resemblance,  and  of  contrast 
between  Cuvier  and  Smith,  96,  97 — ^an- 
cestry of  Smith,  97,  98 — his  early  ac- 
quirements, 99 — his  practice  and  obser- 
vations as  a  land-surveyor  and  canal  en- 
gineer, 99-102 — his  various  scientific  dis- 
coveries ;  publication  of  his  "  Map  of  the 
Strata  of  England  and  Wales  ;"  bis  em- 
barrassments, 103-119 — honours  conferr- 
ed on  him,  121 — his  retirement  to  Scar- 
brough,  and  mode  of  life  there,  122 — his 
death,  124. 

Spain — cause  of  its  present  state  of  decline, 
149_nature  of  Mr.  Ford's  «  Hand-Book 
for  Travellers  in  Spain,"  151 — interesting 
localities  noticed  by  him,  151,  152 — want 
of  reciprocal  feeling  between  the  several 
provinces  of  Spain,  152,  153 — character- 
istics of  the  province  of  Galicia,  153, 154 
— of  the  province  of  Leon,  154, 155 — state 
of  Estremadura,  155-157— of  Old  and 
New  Castile,  157,  158— decline  of  the 
towns  and  cities  of  Spain,  158 — ^notice 
of  the  Escorial,  159 — state  of  the  roads 
and  conveyances  in  Spain,  159,  160 — 
danger  to  travellers  from  various  descrip- 
tions of  robbers,  and  precautions  to  be 
used  against  them,  161-164 — the  beggar 
system  in  Spain,  165,  1 66— smuggling^ 
167 — state  of  the  Spanish  medical  faculty, 
167-169 — account  of  the  hotels  and  inns 
of  Spain,  169-172 — ^necessity  of  the  res- 
toration of  order  and  tranquillity  in  Spain 
on  a  permanent  basis,  and  advantages 
which  would  result  therefrom,  173-176. 

Strauss,  Dr.  David  F.,  Refutation  of  his 
Mythic  Scheme,  by  Dr.  O.  T.  Dobbin, 
349. 

Strickland's,  Miss  Agnes,  Letters  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,and  documents  connected 
with  her  personal  history,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, inaccmracies  of,  5, 6. 

Strzelecki,  P.  E.  de,  character  of  his  Phy- 
sical description  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  &c.,  285.  tke  Aus- 
tralia. 

T. 

Thebes,  Mr.  Wilkinson's  description  of  tlie 
painting  lately  discovei'ed  in  its  ruins, 
proving  the  early  period  at  which  varie- 
ties of  the  human  race  existed,  180,  181. 


